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RACIAL     ANDTmVIDUAL    TEMPERA- 

MENTS. 

BY    PERCY   W.    AMB8,    P.S.A.,    SECRETARY    B.8.L. 

[Bead  March  9th,  189a] 

An  interesting  feature  to  be  observed  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  is  the  change  from  time  to  time  of 
tlie  generally  accepted  ideal  of  supreme  merit.     To 
the  Romans  prior  to  the  age  of  Virgil  and  Cicero 
the  Greeks  were  the  sole  classics,  and  were  admired, 
as  we  admire  them  still,  for  the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage and  for  its  artistic  employment.     Men  in  the 
Middle   Ages,  when    not    ignorant   or   indifferent, 
showed  little  discrimination  in  their  appreciation. 
With  the  development  of  good  taste  and  the  sense 
of  proportion  accompanying  the  Renaissance,  admi- 
ration was  graduated,  and  then,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
says,  *'  the  real  classic  authors  of  the  twofold  anti- 
quity stood  out  for  the  future  on  a  luminous  back- 
ground, and  formed  two  harmonious  groups  on  their 
two  eminences."*     With  the  birth  of  modern  litera- 
ture, Italy,  England,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany, 
iu  tarn,  developed  their  own  classics  with  an  inevi- 
table modification  in  the  conception  of  the  qualities 
of  genius.     At  one  time  the  highest  genius,  as  we 
should  regard  it,  was  passed  by  in  favour  of  an 

*  '  Qu'est  oe  qa'un  dassiqiie  P' 
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ornate  and  restrained  style,  purity  of  diction,  and 
nicety  of  meaning.  Subordination  of  imagination 
and  feeling  to  reason,  and  conformity  to  accepted 
models,  were  the  qualities  that  commanded  admii*a- 
tion.  In  our  own  day  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  great  writer  is  he  who  reveals  the 
most  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That 
the  tendency  of  taste  is  in  this  direction  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  popularity  of  the  so-called  psycho- 
logical novel,  but  in  the  new  criticism  applied  to 
the  authors  of  the  past,  who  now  rank  according  to 
their  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  human  mind; 
mere  brilliancy  in  thought  and  expression  being 
regarded  as  infra  classem.  Whether  the  problem 
plays  and  realistic  novels  that  supply  the  need  of 
the  "  bourgeoisie  that  carry  the  purse  and  control 
the  literary  market "  will  form  the  classics  of  the 
future,  or  be  regarded  as  morbid  phenomena  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  delicate  question  which  we 
may  leave  to  posterity  to  decide.  For  our  immediate 
purpose  it  suffices  to  notice  the  reflection  in  literary 
criticism  and  in  current  literature  of  this  deepened 
interest  in  the  new  psychology,  and  this  forms  the 
excuse,  if  not  the  justification,  for  inflicting  upon 
you  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  human  tem- 
perament. It  is  possible  that  the  matters  dealt 
with,  or  rather  their  treatment,  may  be  new  to  some 
of  my  hearers,  but  time  will  not  allow  of  every 
statement  being  established  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  doctrines  like  heredity,  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
complexities  and  oblique  transmissions,  will  be  merely 
mentioned  as  something  well  known  and  generally 
understood  and  accepted.     Whatever  of  value  there 
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may  be  will  be  accepted  by  those  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  it  as  needing  no  argument  beyond 
their  own  feelings  and  experience ;  it  will  glide  out 
of  one  lifa  into  another  with  the  silent  conviction  of 
truth. 

By  the  temperament  of  a  man  or  woman  is  meant 
a  certain  quality  of  organisation  which  is  manifested 
by  well-defined  peculiarities  in  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  natures,  which  it  is  assumed  pos- 
sess an  interdependence  and  close  correspondence 
throughout.  The  temperament  of  a  community,  a 
nation  or  a  race,  is  denoted  by  the  prevailing 
characteristic  which  controls  and  directs  united 
action.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  distinguish 
between  temperament  and  disposition.  The  dispo- 
sition may  be  temporary,  variable,  different  towards 
different  persons  and  under  different  circumstances ; 
comparatively  easy  to  change.  Temperament,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  habitual,  permanent,  dependent  on 
the  organisation,  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  modify. 
Disposition  is  often  moulded  by  temperament;  the 
latter  cannot  be  affected  by  disposition.  Tempera- 
ment is  most  intimately  connected  with  organic 
formation ;  disposition  is  the  outcome  partly  of 
temperament,  and  partly  of  acquired  habits,  environ- 
ment, education,  &c.  When  in  religious  conversion 
a  change  of  character  is  noted,  it  is  the  disposition 
and  not  the  temperament  that  has  been  affected. 
Paul  possessed  the  same  ardent  temperament  as 
Saul;  the  change  was  in  the  disposition  from  a 
cruel  fanaticism  to  an  equally  intense  sympathy  and 
love. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  little  consideration 
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to  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  to 
their  mutual  relations  and  interactions,  in  order  to 
establish  the  cotitention  that  the  temperament  is  as 
much  the  outcome  of  the  physical  as  of  the  psychical 
elements  of  man's  nature.  The  materialist  regards 
the  mind  as  a  force  developed  by  the  action  of  the 
brain.  The  spiritualist  believes  the  mind  to  be  a 
separate  entity  which  uses  the  brain  as  an  instrument. 
For  over  two  thousand  years  men  have  indulged  in 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  association  of 
the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  pendulum  of  opinion 
has  swung  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
extreme  views  of  the  materialist  and  the  immateri- 
alist,  without  either  combatant  convincing  the  other 
or  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  and  conclusive  proof 
of  their  respective  propositions.  Scientific  men  of 
the  present  century  have  realised  the  fruitlessness 
of  those  speculations,  and  have  decided  to  contract 
the  inquiry  within  the  limits  of  actual  experience. 
We  have  no  experience  of  mind  apart  from  the  body, 
and  no  fact  is  more  conclusively  established  than  the 
constant  and  intimate  association  of  brain  action 
with  mental  experiences.  We  can  make  use  of  this 
fact  without  regard  to  the  question  of  causation  in 
either  direction.  We  know  assuredly  that  every 
idea,  every  feeling  and  emotion,  every  modification 
of  consciousness,  and  also  those  subconscious 
mental  processes  insisted  upon  by  Leibnitz,  are  all 
invariably  accompanied  by  change  and  movement  in 
the  physical  organ.  The  conclusion  of  modern 
science  is  to  regard  this  constant  and  precise 
parallelism  between  neurosis  and  psychosis  as 
evidence  that  mental  phenomena  and  their  accom- 
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panying  physical  phenomena  are  really  identical, 
and  only  diverse  in  our  modes  of  apprehending 
them.  The  adoption  of  this  theory  does  not  debar 
speculation  as  to  any  other  conditions  of  human 
existence,  and  it  by  no  means  lends  support  to  the 
unphilosophical  notion  that  mind  is  a  function  of 
matter ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  working  hypothesis  for 
the  study  of  the  mind  as  we  know  it,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  common  experiences  of  daily  life. 
We  know  that  the  states  and  conditions  of  the  body 
are  accompanied  by  corresponding  affections  of  the 
mind.  Hunger,  fatigue,  health,  and  physical  dis- 
orders influence  the  feelings  and  the  mental  capacity. 
We  also  know  that  from  the  mental  side,  grief,  dis- 
appointment, jealousy,  terror,  &c.,  are  injurious  to 
the  bodily  functions,  while  joy  and  hope  and  good 
news  promote  health  and  vigour.  Moreover  the 
feelings  possess  a  natural  language 'or  expression. 
"The  smile  of  joy,"  says  Dr.  Bain,  "the  puckered 
features  in  pain,  the  stare  of  astonishment,  the 
quiverings  of  fear,  the  tones  and  glance  of  tender- 
ness, the  frown  of  anger,  are  united  in  seemingly 
inseparable  association  with  the  states  of  feeling  that 
they  indicate."*  Darwin  remarks  that  "our  emotions 
are  so  closely  connected  with  their  expression,  that 
they  hardly  exist  if  the  body  remains  passive"!  Dr. 
Maudsley  observes,  "  The  special  muscular  action  is 
not  merely  the  exponent  of  the  passion,  but  truly 
an  essential  part  of  it.  If  we  try,  while  the  features 
are  fixed  in  the  expression  of  one  passion,  to  call 
up  in   the   mind   a   different   one,  we  shall  find  it 

*  '  Mind  and  Body.'     Bj  Alex.  Bain,  LL.D.     London,  1885. 

t  '  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals '  (1873). 
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impossible  to  do  so/**  Not  only  do  the  skeletal 
muscles  take  part  in  this  expression  of  the  different 
passions,  but  the  blood  seems  to  flow  in  harmony 
also.  The  blush  of  shame  commences  in  the  cheeks 
and  ears,  that  of  anger  first  flushes  the  eyes,  that  of 
love  the  forehead.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  fine  art  to 
represent  every  feeling  with  its  appropriate  mani- 
festation. The  Greeks  applied  the  generalisations 
of  their  observation  upon  the  human  mind  to  the 
godSj  and  figured  the  coldness  of  women  in 
Diana;  their  sensuality  in  Venus;  their  pride  in 
Juno ;  their  accomplishments  in  Minerva. 

The  study  of  man,  physically  and  mentally,  in 
health  and  disease,  shows  us  how  deeply  the 
character  may  be  affected  by  the  material  organs. 
I  will  select  an  illustration  which  bears  directly 
upon  temperament  and  character.  Although  modem 
surgery  has  demonstrated  the  insensibility  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  brain  to  light,  sound,  electricity, 
mechanical  pressure,  &c.,  we  know  they  possess  a 
sensibility  to  feelings  and  ideas.  Now  the  cells  of 
the  emotional  region  of  the  brain  display  a  varying 
degree  of  functional  activity  which  manifests  itself 
as  acuteness  or  dulness  of  moral  and  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility ;  similarly  the  cells  of  the  region  which  is 
pre-eminently  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  in  different 
persons  have  higher  and  lower  powers  of  receptivity 
and  retention  of  ideas,  and  these  differences  are 
accompanied  by  corresponding  differences  in  intel- 
lectual power.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens 
that  a  trifling  peculiarity  in  the  terminations  of  the 
sensory  nerves  may  produce  acute  sensitiveness  in 

•  *  Body  aud  Mind.'     By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
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one  or  two  senses,  and  thus  rule  the  entire  character, 
intellectual  and  moral.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  contrast  between  two  types,  say  the  grossly 
sensual  and  the  purely  imaginative,  may  originate 
in  the  outworks  of  the  sense-organs  rather  than  in 
any  special  peculiarities  of  the  true  seat  of  the 
mind. 

The  noblest  literature  fully  recognises  this  in- 
timate connection  of  body  and  mind,  and  skilfully 
employs  it  in  portraying  the  emotions  of  fear, 
jealousy,  love,  adoration,  and  profound  thought. 
We  read  of  "  the  ghastly  smile  of  fell  malignity/* 
"  Suspicion  hides  her  head.  Nor  dares  th*  obliquely 
gleaming  eyeballs  raise  "  (Beattie). 

Byron's  most  charming  heroine,  after  chatting 
away  to  her  newly  found  ocean  treasure,  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  did  not  understand  Romaic ; 

'^  And  then  she  had  reconrse  to  nods  and  signs. 

And  smiles^  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye^ 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'd/' 

Again,  in  *  Childe  Harold,' 

'^  All  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most. 
And  silent  as  we  stand  in  thought  too  deep." 

Spenser  reveals  the  same  keen  observation  in  the 

lines, 

"  But  gnawing  Gealousy  out  of  their  sight. 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bight." 
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Also  Scott, 

'^  The  lip  of  pride^  the  eye  of  flame^ 
The  full- drawn  lip  that  upward  curlM, 
The  eye  that  seemed  to  scorn  the  world." 

In  this  connection  I  may  quote  a  remark  of 
Gellert  which  is  undoubtedly  true :  "The  most 
certain  means  of  rendering  the  face  beautiful  is  to 
beautify  the  mind  and  to  purify  it  from  vice."  And 
Euskin  says,  "  There  is  not  any  virtue,  the  exercise 
of  which  even  momentarily,  will  not  impress  a  new 
fairness  upon  the  features,  neither  on  them  only, 
but  the  whole  body.** 

The  study  of  temperament  may  be  confined  to 
observing  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  or  directed 
broadly  towards  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
nations.  The  latter  branch  of  the  study  will  engage 
our  attention  first.  Among  racial  temperaments 
we  may  select  for  illustration  those  which  so 
strikingly  difierentiate  the  Asiatic  peoples  from 
Europeans.  Although  among  individuals  in  both 
continents  examples  of  many  varieties  of  tempera- 
ment may  be  found,  yet  a  prevailing  character 
exists  which  is  reflected  in  the  natures  respectively 
of  Eastern  and  Western  philosophies,  religions, 
civilisations,  modes  of  government,  and  habits  of 
thought.  Among  Asiatics  there  is  a  boundless 
reverence  for  antiquity,  a  love  of  the  remote,  a 
straining  after  the  infinite,  and  an  indifference  to 
the  present.  To  subjugate  the  understanding  and  to 
exalt  the  imagination  is  the  universal  tendency.  We 
find  in  the  artistic  expression  of  their  religion  as 
well  as  in  their  theological  tradition  characters 
which    greatly    differentiate    them   from    anything 
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properly  belonging  to  Europe.  These  differences  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  subjective  tempera- 
ment of  the  Oriental  and  the  objective  temperament 
of  the.  European.  The  former  is  characterised  by 
the  habit  of  internal  analysis,  and  the  latter  by  that 
of  external  observation.  The  European,  for  the 
most  part,  seeks  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religion 
in  the  outward  manifestations  of  history ;  the  Asiatic 
is  satisfied  by  its  inward  realisation  in  consciousness. 
For  instance,  the  application  of  literary  and  historical 
critical  science  to  the  documents  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  Europe,  accompanied 
by  the  inevitable  upheaval  of  long-established  beliefs, 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  time,  could 
never  have  occurred  in  Asia,  where  the  only  criterion 
of  truth,  and  the  only  evidence  they  appear  to  under- 
stand, are  the  utterances  of  official  authority.  It  is 
this  essential  difference  in  temperament  also  which 
will  render  for  ever  futile  the  attempt  to  introduce 
theosophy,  an  offspring  of  Buddhism,  into  this 
country.  All  religions  are  largely  subjective  in 
their  nature,  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the 
theory  here  advanced  that  it  is  in  the  East  where 
they  all  originate.  For  example,  Pantheism,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese  religion  of  measure;  lirahminism,  or 
the  religion  of  Phantasy ;  Buddhism,  or  the  religion 
of  Karma;  the  religion  of  Light  of  ancient  Persia; 
the  religion  of  Sorrow  of  Syria;  the  religion  of 
Mysticism  of  Egypt;  the  religion  of  Sublimity  of 
the  Hebrews,  all  took  their  rise  in  the  East. 
Directly  we  enter  Europe  and  seek  indigenous 
religions  we  at  once  perceive  tlieir  different  cha- 
racter, as  in  tlie  religion  of  beauty  of  the  ancient 
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Greeks;  the  religion  of  the  understanding  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  hero-worship  of  the  northern 
races.  Again,  it  is  an  Oriental  habit  with  regard 
to  difficulties,  troubles,  and  afflictions  of  all  kinds 
to  work  within,  and  to  attempt  to  neutralise  the  evil 
by  resignation ;  by  adopting  the  creed  of  fatalism, 
and  seeking  happiness  in  meditation  and  inward 
contemplation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  European,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly 
deals  with  the  difficulties  themselves  and  removes 
them,  or  provides  against  them,  or  even  trans- 
forms  them  into  agencies  of  utility;  and  he  seeks 
happiness  in  the  positive  gratification  of  his  desires. 
A  further  distinction  between  the  European  and 
Asiatic  temperaments  is  found  in  mythology.  In 
Greek  myths  interests  of  art  predominate;  in 
Hindoo  myths  thought  is  supreme. 

Proceeding  now  to  examine  differences  in  tem- 
perament among  European  nations,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  national  character  of  the  British 
race  of  to-day  must  be  traced  to  two  distinct 
sources,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic ;  it  is  the 
result  mainly  of  these  two  elements,  and  can  be  best 
understood  by  the  examination  of  their  respective 
characters.  Such  a  study  reveals  certain  well- 
defined  peculiarities  of  temperament,  which  dififer- 
entiate  the  Germanic  from  the  Celtic  to  an  extent 
which  has  prevented  the  complete  amalgamation  of 
these  elements  even  down  to  this  late  period  of 
time.  In  an  able  lecture  on  the  "Influence  of 
National  Character  on  English  Literature,"  the 
Rev.  James  Byrne  calls  attention  to  some  points  of 
difference  which  I  will  briefly  summarise.    Germanic 
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thought  is   slower  in  Tnovement  than  the  Celtic, 
which  is  naturally  quick  and  lively.     An  interesting 
consequence  of  this  is  that  in  works  of  art,  litera- 
ture,  or  science,   more  attention   is   paid   to  the 
elaboration  of  the  parts  by  the  Germanic  or  slower 
temperament,  while  a  greater  sense  of  general  effect 
is  possessed  by  the  Celtic  or  livelier  temperament. 
Again,  when  we  apply  the  test  already  noticed  of 
objective  and  subjective  temperaments,  we  find  that 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  the  Grermanic  is  subjective 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  objective.     "  The  German 
loves   speculation,  the   Englishman   practice;    the 
former  would  evolve  truth  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness,  the  latter  from  external  obser- 
vation ;  the  former  is  never  content  with  facts  till 
he  can  convert  them  into  principles,  nor  the  latter 
with  principles  till  he  can  connect  them  with  facts." 
An    interesting  indication  of  the  non-subjective 
temperament  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  the  absence 
of  the  sagas  and  tales  which  keep  alive  the  heroic 
deeds  as  well  as  the  early  beliefs  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  non-Teutonic  nations  the  French  are  ob- 
jective, the  Irish  subjective.     Complete  concentra- 
tion of  attention,   an   accurate   observation  of  ex- 
ternals, clearness  in  expression,  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision  in   action,  are  undeniably   qualities  of  the 
French  character.      Its  deficiencies,  according  to 
our  English  judgment,  are  exhibited  in  an  apparent 
instability  of  purpose,  and  a  want  of  strength  and 
depth  of  feeling  and  principle.     The  Irishman,  on 
the   other  hand,  is   more  imaginative,   and   often 
fails    to    give    undivided    attention.      Mr.   Byrne, 
who  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Irish  character. 
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says  that  the  Irishman's  ideas  are  apt  to  be  indefi- 
nite because  liable  to  be  mingled  with  another  train 
of  thought  not  directly  connected  with  them.     No 
doubt  this  would  account  for  his  carelessness,  his 
inattention  to  appearance,  his  disregard  of  conse- 
quence, his  characteristic  "  bulls."     What  is  gene- 
rally understood  as  modern  thought — that  is,  the 
materialistic  interpretation  of  the  universe — is  most 
attractive  to  minds  of  the  objective  temperament; 
accordingly  we  find  that  positive  conceptions  are 
readily  accepted  by  the  Frenchman,  while  the  Irish- 
man loves  mysteries  on  which  he  can  muse,  and  he 
has  never  relinquished  his  religious  faith.     Of  all 
the  fine  arts  Music  possesses  least  that  is  external 
to  ourselves,  and  requires  entirely  a  subjective  ap- 
preciation ;  accordingly  it  is  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Germans  who  have  a  national  music. 

It  is  a  highly  instructive  and  entertaining  exer- 
cise to  trace  the  peculiar  temperament  and  the 
influence  it  exerted  in  stimulating  the  rise,  deter- 
mining the  character,  and  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  the  various  nations  of  antiquity.  Who  can  doubt 
the  importance  of  this  factor  when  we  observe  the 
varied  nature  of  the  leading  characteristics  and 
dominant  passions  therein  displayed  ?  How  in  one 
the  enthusiasm  of  religious  conviction  controls  its 
destiny,  in  another  the  exclusive  love  of  gain ;  here 
the  imperious  desire  for  conquest,  there  the  love  of 
ease,  and  art  and  beauty.  Contrast  the  adventurous 
spirit,  the  restless  activity,  and  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the 
Egyptians,  excluding  themselves  from  association 
with  all  other  states  ;  the  commercial  acuteness  and 
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lack  of  patriotism  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
militarism  and  national  pride  of  the  Romans — or 
with  the  high  perfection  of  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks.     The  Jews  as  a  race 
display  very  marked  characteristics,  in  which  the 
operation  of  the  qualities  of  the  so-called  nervous 
and  bilious  temperaments  is  conspicuous.     An  able 
writer  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette/  in  a  series  of 
articles   a  few  months  ago,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Jewish  characteristics  are  not  due  to  heredity, 
but  to  environment,  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Jew  has  everywhere  strenuously  held  to  his 
tradition.     This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  petitio  principii, 
since  the  capacity  for  strenuously  holding  the  tra- 
dition has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  this,  I  submit, 
is  one  of   the  qualities  of   national  temperament 
due  to  inheritance.     The  Jew,  like  the  Scotchman, 
combines  a  tendency  to  foreign  settlement  with  the 
most  passionate  love  of  his  native  land. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  facts  and  deductions 
relating  to  a  few  special  varieties  of  individual 
temperaments,  viz.  the  Sanguine,  the  Phlegmatic 
or  Lymphatic,  the  Bilious,  and  the  Nervous.  These 
terms  are  retained  not  because  they  possess  any 
intrinsic  merit,  but  because  they  are  generally 
recognised  and  understood.  Indeed,  many  plausible 
objections  may  be  raised  to  their  use,  since  they 
have  other  and  different  meanings  which  are  likely 
to  occasion  some  confusion.  They  are  retained, 
however,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  for  which  we 
retain  the  old  names  for  the  clusters  or  groups  of 
stars — the  Great  Bear,  the  Little  Dog,  the  Greater 
Lion,  &c.     Although  to  our  modern  ideas  there  is 
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something  rather  absurd  in  these  names,  they 
possess  one  advantage  of  extreme  value  —  they 
are  universally  understood  and  are  in  general  use, 
and  therefore  are  still  employed  as  the  arbitrary 
designations  of  definite  objects  or  facts,  although 
the  ideas  which  originated  the  nomenclature  have 
been  found  to  be  fallacious. 

In  the  pure  type  of  the  sanguine  temperament 
the  physical  characteristics  are  generally  defined 
somewhat  as  follows :  complexion  fair  and  ruddy, 
with  light  brown,  auburn,  or  red  hair,  eyes  blue  or 
grey.  The  body  is  inclined  to  what  our  neighbours 
call  embonpoint, — in  plain  English,  plumpness.  The 
animal  functions,  circulation  and  respiration,  are 
generally  full  and  active,  and  they  are  blessed  by 
that  excellent  digestion  which  keeps  them  in  happy 
ignorance  of  their  viscera.  The  character  is  hope- 
ful, energetic,  and  somewhat  self-assertive.  They 
will  contradict  you  flatly  but  without  rufiSing  your 
temper;  they  have  plenty  of  force  in  body  and 
mind.  Notwithstanding  their  generally  fine  con- 
dition of  health,  physicians  have  noted  a  certain 
impi-essibility  by  disease,  and  declare  that  persons 
of  this  temperament  appear  to  be  more  readily 
afiected  than  others  by  changes  of  condition  of 
life,  by  noxious  agents,  and  by  epidemics  ;  and  when 
attacked  by  disease  it  seems  to  take  a  great  bold  of 
them.  This  defective  power  of  resistance  to  adverse 
physical  causes  has  its  moral  counterpart  in  a  want 
of  stability  of  character,  as  seen  in  deficient  per- 
sistence and  steadiness  of  purpose.  They  are 
somewhat  hasty  and  impetuous,  but  entirely  free 
from  sulkiness  and  incapable  of  continued  resent- 
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ment;  readily  provoked,  easily  reconciled.  The 
disposition  is  rather  volatile,  with  a  tendency  to 
engage  in  a  great  variety  of  objects,  whether  of 
study,  amusement,  or  business.  These  persons 
sometimes  find  that  they  have  *^  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire.'*  Very  confident  in  speech,  but  not 
minutely  accurate. 

Those  feminine  qualities,  so   attractive   to   the 
sterner  sex,  trustfulness,  innocent  gaiety,  devotion 
to  objects  of  afibction,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  are  found 
in  women  of  this  temperament.     They  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly fair  complexion,  with  rounded  and  grace- 
ful  form.      When   refinement    in    expression    and 
sensibility  in  the  mind  are  added  by  some  admixture 
of  the  nervous  temperament,  the  combination  is 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.     The  sanguine 
unmixed  with  the  nervous  elements  is  characterised 
by  an  absence  of  restraint  on  emotional  expression  ; 
deficient  reflection;    impulsive  words  and  actions, 
often  implying  more  than  is  really  intended ;  a  want 
of  physical  delicacy,  seen,  for   instance,  in  eating 
with  great  gusto  and  enjoyment  in  public.     The 
unmodified  sanguine  are  also  weak  in  logic,  influ- 
enced more  by  feelings   than  by  reason.     Among 
real  historical  characters  of  the  sanguine  type  may 
be    mentioned    Buff  on   and   Mirabeau.       Richard 
Cobdeii's  sanguine  enthusiasm  was  tempered  by  a 
prudence,  tact,  and  patience  due  to  what  in  tem- 
perament we  should  describe  as  an  admixture  of 
nervous  elements. 

The  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  temperament  was 
so  named  by  the  ancients  from  a  supposed  excess 
of  fluid  in  the  organism.     It  has  been  described  as 
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a  degenerate  or  low  type  of  the  sanguine.  Persons 
of  this  temperament  have  the  same  fair  complexion 
and  delicate  skin,  but  they  give  the  impression  of 
heaviness  both  of  body  and  mind.  Their  transient 
passions  and  deficient  intellectual  power  are  attri- 
butable to, a  torpor  or  sluggishness  of  circulation, 
which  incapacitates  them  for  any  sustained  effort. 
They  are  persistent  and  plodding,  but  never  enthu- 
siastic. 

Dr.  Southey  says  of  persons  of  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  "  Their  memories  are  good,  their 
reasoning  powers  are  considerable,  and  their  judg- 
ment sound  and  logical.  Common  sense  and 
straightforward  conduct  characterise  them  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Socially  they 
are  seldom  the  best  company,  but  their  sterling 
qualities  make  them  the  best  friends." 

The  bilious  temperament  was  originally  so  called 
from  a  supposed  redundancy  of  bile  in  the  system. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  its  strongly  marked 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
This  temperament  is  in  many  respects  the  converse 
of  the  sanguine.  If  all  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  fair  and  the  dark,  the  sanguine  would 
be  the  type  of  the  one  and  the  bilious  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  cases  of  melan- 
cholia are  degenerate  forms  of  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment. The  physical  peculiarities  are  a  spare  but 
strong  bony  frame,  dark  skin,  rather  pale  com- 
plexion, and  resolute  expression  of  countenance 
amounting  to  harshness.  The  medical  testimony 
attributes  to  this  temperament  a  high  degree  of 
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resistance  to  noxious  agencies.     The  mental  and 
moral  characters  include   great   strength   and  in- 
flexibility of  purpose ;    a  diflBculty   in    forgiving ; 
slowness    in    taking  in   fresh   ideas;    tenacity  in 
clinging  to   opinions,   principles,    and  prejudices ; 
rather  obstinate  and  somewhat  limited  in  interests, 
and   in  range  and  variety  of  sympathies.     It  is  a 
little  disadvantageous  to  have  this  particular  type 
so  named,  since  the  popular  idea  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament   is     associated     either    with    suspicious 
jealousy  or   something   equally   disagreeable,   and 
consequently  there  is  some  reluctance  to  accept  the 
designation  for  ourselves,  or  to  apply  it  to  those 
whom  we  like  and  respect ;  but  this  feeling  arises 
from  an  erroneous  conception.     While  persons  of 
this  temperament  may  not  be  so  accommodating  as 
the    sanguine,    and   sometimes   nurse   animosities 
through  a  lifetime,  yet  they  form  steadfast  friend- 
ships, and  are  heroically  faithful,  and  when  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  humour   they    present   an 
admirable  character.      They  have  furnished  more 
martyrs  than  all  other  types  together.     With  re- 
gard   to    martyrdom,    that    strange   phenomenon 
which  has  always  appeared  when  dogmatists  have 
been  allied  to  the  secular  power,  it  is  interesting 
to   note   that   those   who  burnt   their   theological 
rivals,  as  well  as  those  who  deliberately  preferred 
death  rather  than  humour  the  insane  fanatics  who 
had  the  ascendency,  were  mostly  of    the   bilious 
type.      Ignatius   Loyola,    Torquemada,   and   John 
Calvin  were  undoubtedly  of  a  melancholic  type  in 
which  the  bilious  predominates ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  Gardiner  and  Bonner  differed  from  Latimer 
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and  Ridley  in  opinion  far  more  than  in  temperament. 
Women  of  the  true  bilious  temperament  display 
the  same  abundant  osseous  development,  angularity 
of  frame,  resolute  Brmness  and  hardness  of  cha- 
racter of  their  brothers  in  constitution.  The  so- 
called  strong-minded  woman,  the  sort  that  fright- 
ened Cupid  in  Tunch's '  picture,  and  made  him  drop 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  extend  his  chubby  fingers 
in  astonishment,  belongs  to  this  class. 

There  is  another  feminine  type  which  may  fitly  be 
described  here,  although  it  presents  differences  from 
the  one  just  noticed  even  more  pronounced  than 
those  which  distinguish  the  vivacious  sanguine  from 
the  torpid  lymphatic.  For  convenience  of  reference 
I  will  call  it  the  mitigated  bilious,  but  shall  be 
grateful  for  suggestions  for  a  more  euphonious 
designation.  Women  of  this  variety  possess  dark 
hair,  pale  complexion,  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  a  deli- 
cately moulded  form.  Their  attractiveness  to  the 
sterner  sex  arises  from  the  rather  negative  qualities 
of  a  deficiency  of  combativeness  and  resistance,  a 
soft  melancholy,  and  a  docility  of  temper.  The 
medical  opinion  is  that  the  melancholic  tendency 
and  gentle  taciturnity  are  simply  manifestations  of 
deficient  physical  energy,  but  that  we  will  attribute 
to  the  perversity  of  the  medical  mind.  The  more 
interesting  individuals  of  this  variety,  while  exhibit- 
ing none  of  the  tenacity  of  the  true  bilious  type, 
nor  of  that  perpetual  readiness  to  defend  their 
opinions  of  the  sanguine,  yet  live  consistently  in  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  of  goodness,  and  reveal  a  con- 
fiding constancy  to  the  objects  of  their  afffection. 
They  are  specially  adapted  to  that  old-fashioned  and 
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much  out-of-date  husband,  who  thinks  he  should  be 
master  in  his  own.  house.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
are  diminishing  in  number,  being  stimulated  and 
educated  out  of  existence.  Examples  of  the  two 
types  of  women  last  described,  and  the  striking  dif- 
ferences which  so  widely  separate  them,  are  por- 
trayed in  Miss  Murdstone  and  Agnes  Wickfield ; 
also  in  Lady  Ashton  and  her  daughter,  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  the  designation  of  a 
special  and  interesting  type  of  constitution,  in  whose 
physical  and  mental  organisations  the  nervous  and 
intellectual  elements  predominate.     Professor  Lay- 
cock  says  of  the  nervous  temperament,  "  There  is 
greater  susceptibility  to  all  impressions,  finer  sus- 
ceptibility, greater  rapidity  of  action,  of  ideas,  and 
of  speech ;    in  the  expression  of  the  feelings  and 
ideas  greater  vividness  of  the  imagination."     In  the 
extreme  type  the  bodily  frame  is  slender  and  delicate, 
with  small  extremities,  complexion  pale  or  slightly 
tinted;    eyes   quick   and  full   of   expression.     The 
members  of  this  group  are  often  in  early  life  shy 
and  sensitive ;  they  feel  acutely  every  manifestation 
of  brutishness  in  human  nature.     The  senses  are 
keen  and  active,  and  these  channels  to  the  soul  are 
open  to  all  the  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  glory  of 
heaven  and  earth.     Just  as  physically  these  men 
may  be  chiefly  brain  and  nerves,  and  poor  in  muscle 
and  bone,  so  morally  there  is  sometimes  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  harmonious  balance,  and  they 
are  liable  from  the  acuteness  of  the  emotions  to  be 
caught   in   the  impetuous   torrent   of   the    animal 
passions,  and  then  thought,  prudence,  consideration 
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for  others,  fair  fame,  self-respect,  health  and  life, 
all  unheeded  and  helpless  as  motives  of  restraint, 
are  sacrificed,  and  like  the  lowered  rain-clouds  in 
the  storm  are  torn  to  rags  and  fragments  as  the 
tempest  increases  in  power,  velocity,  and  madness, 
and  bears  away  the  victim  to  destruction.  With  a 
more  evenly  balanced  mind,  and  a  more  robust 
moral  and  physical  condition,  we  discover  in  this 
temperament  the  qualities  of  real  greatness  '  Accom- 
panying lofty  imagination  and  high  distinction  in 
intellectual  capacity  is  seen  a  nobility  of  thought 
and  sentiment.  Wit,  critical  acumen,  sparkling 
fancy,  a  penetrative  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
truth,  and  facility  of  acquisition  and  comprehension 
are  among  their  rich  endowments.  Exclusively 
associated  with  this  organisation  are  those  rare  and 
great  individuals  gifted  with  the  highest  genius; 
poets,  seers,  and  sages,  whose  lips  have  been  touched 
with  sacred  fire,  having  eyes  that  see  behind  the 
veil,  and  whose  ears  can  hear  the  voices  to  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  deaf.  There  is  a  very 
general  tendency,  not  only  to  excuse  immorality  in 
genius,  but  to  suppose  it  to  find  therein  its  most 
natural  expression.  The  poet  Moore  asserted  the 
principle  that  genius  and  domestic  happiness  are 
two  antipathetic  and  mutually  exclusive  elements. 
The  pure  and  dignified  Wordsworth,  however, 
declared  that  "  no  man  can  claim  indulgence  for 
his  transgressions  on  the  score  of  his  sensibilities, 
but  at  tlie  expense  of  his  credit  for  intellectual 
powers.  All  men  of  first-rate  genius  have  been 
equally  distinguished  for  dignity,  beauty,  and  pro- 
priety of  moral  conduct.     The  man  of  genius  ought 
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to  learn  that  the  cause  of  his  vices  is,  in  fact,  his 
deficiencies,  and  not  as  he  fondly  imagines  his 
superfluities  and  superiorities."  Montaigne  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  says  with  reference  to  the 
sonnets  of  his  friend  £tienne  de  la  Boetie,  that  those 
which  were  composed  for  the  mistress  are  worth 
more  than  those  addressed  to  the  lawful  wife.  "  I 
am  one  of  those,"  he  says,  "  whose  opinion  is  that 
Divine  Poesy  doth  nowhere  fadge  so  well,  and  so 
effectually  applaudeth,  as  in  a  youthful,  wanton,  and 
unbridled  subject.'*  Sainte-Beuve  deplores  this, 
and  says,  "We  have  in  France  been  only  too 
mindful  of  this  dictum  of  Montaigne,  and  have  let 
ourselves  go  after  this  wanton  ideal.'* 

Women  of  the  nervous  temperament  have  the 
same  delicacy  of  organisation,  liveliness  of  the 
imagination,  and  fervour  of  the  emotions  as  the  men. 
Their  intellectual  powers  supply  them  with  a  taste 
and  capacity  for  study  which  results  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  accomplishments  and  a  knowledge  unusual 
in  the  fair  sex^  and  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
tends  to  develop  the  pedantry  of  the  young  student's 
habit  of  measuring  all  minds  by  the  academic  gauge ; 
but  these  are  faults  which  their  natural  fine  sense 
rapidly  corrects  with  enlarged  experience.  These 
two  stages  in  their  development  are  indicated  in  the 
lines  of  Cowper : 

"Knowledge  dwells  in   heads   replete  with   thoughts  of 
other  men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

The  contrasting  types  are  sometimes  skilfully 
associated,  and  with  pleasing  effect ;  as  the  nervous 
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and  the  sanguine,  exhibited  in  the  Lady  Hermione 
and  Margaret  Bamsaj  in  *  The  Fortunes  of  !Nigel ; ' 
Emma  Haredale  and  Dolly  Yarden  in  'Bamaby 
Rudge.'  I  fear  to  select  illustrations  from  Shake- 
speare, that  rich  text-book  of  types,  since  the 
interest  of  such  a  selection  leads  one  to  make  it 
disproportionately  large.  Of  Shakespeare  it  has 
been  written  with  perfect  truth,  *'  that  he  had  so 
creative  an  imagination,  and  that  he  paints  so  well 
and  with  such  conspicuous  energy  all  his  characters 
— from  heroes  and  kings  down  to  innkeepers  and 
peasants, — that  if  human  nature  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  if  there  remained  no  other  monument  of  it 
than  his  works  alone,  other  beings  might  know  from 
his  writings  what  men  had  been." 

Of  the  special  types  of  individual  temperament 
included  in  the  foregoing  descriptions  it  must  be 
remarked  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  more  fre- 
quently in  literature  than  in  real  life.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  proper  to  the  writer's  craft  to  present 
men  and  women  of  such  pronounced  characteristics 
that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  their  peculiar  con- 
st itutions  may  be  clearly  traced,  whereas  in  real 
life  there  exists  no  provision  for  maintaining  purity 
of  type,  and  therefore  the  great  majority  of  indi- 
viduals present  a  mixed  temperament.  A  person 
may  be  chiefly  of  one  special  type,  but  with  its 
marked  characteristics  modified  by  slight  admixture 
with  one  or  two  others,  or  the  various  types  may 
be  so  evenly  intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  the  peculiarities  of  one  more  than  another. 
A  man  may  subject  his  own  temperament  to  a 
careful    analysis,    attributing    his    versatility    and 
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capability  of  rapid  recovery  of  spirits  and  energy 
afber  misfortune  to  the  sanguine  element's  of  his 
nature,  recognising  bilious  influences  in  his  inability 
to  overcome  feelings  of  resentment  and  in  his  power 
of  long-sustained  effort,  and  acknowledging  some 
inheritance  of  nervous  temperament  in  his  capacity 
for  apprehending  the  intricacies  of  abstruse  and 
difficult  problems. 

While  emphasising  the  importance  of  tempera- 
ment I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  or  to  under-estimate 
the  influence  upon  character  of  the  factors  of  en- 
vironment, education,  religion,  home  training,  pros- 
perity and  misfortune,  conditions  of  happiness  or 
misery,  &c.,  but  the  distinction  should  be  noted  that 
while  these  are  always  variable,  and  sometimes  tran- 
sient and  fleeting,  temperament  is  a  constant  and 
abiding  influence  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

When  we  seek  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  temperament  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  its 
origin  solely  to  inheritance.  If  we  further  inquire 
as  to  the  modifiers  of  temperament  we  are  led  to 
the  study  of  the  environment  and  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  individual.  To  each  of  these  three  factors — 
heredity,  environment,  and  individuality — I  propose 
to  devote  a  few  moments'  consideration.  Their 
natures  and  potentialities  should  be  understood  by 
all  who  are  engaged  in  modifying  or  developing 
temperament — the  schoolmaster,  the  clergyman,  the 
statesman,  the  philanthropist,  and  indeed  all  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  young. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  term  natural  in- 
heritance does  not  mean  merely  the  transmission  of 
parental  but  also  of  ancestral  characteristics.     All 
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innate,  constitutional,  and  germinal  qualities,  and 
the  results  of  their  combinations  and  interactions 
in  the  parents,  are  transmissible  to  the  offspring. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  a  force  of  great 
power  and  importance  to  deal  with.  '*  The  infant 
just  bom  is  the  heir  of  congenital  conditions  of 
good  and  evil,"  and  whether  those  conditions  are 
to  be  passed  on  better  or  worse  is  a  very  vital 
question.  The  second  factor,  environmental  in- 
fluence, is  most  powerful  in  contributing  to  the 
predominance  of  one  or  more  elements  in  the 
mixed  temperament.  These  two  forces  are  almost 
as  certain  in  their  operation  as  any  law  in  me- 
chanics, but  we  have  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a 
third  influence — individuality.  We  know  that  in 
the  animal  and  plant  worlds  are  to  be  observed  the 
conservative  force  of  heredity,  the  moulding  or 
modifying  force  of  environment,  and  also  the  evo- 
lutionary force,  seen  in  a  constant  tendency  to 
variation  on  the  part  of  the  animal  or  plant.  By 
the  term  individuality  I  intend  to  imply  this  same 
tendency  to  variation,  but  to  an  infinitely  higher 
degree  when  carried  into  the  realm  of  morals  and 
of  mind.  Here  we  perceive  a  superiority  which 
places  man  in  another  category  of  created  beings. 
As  Lavater  says,  "  he  can  at  once  both  suffer  and 
perform  infinitely  more  than  any  other  ci'eature. 
lie  unites  flexibility  and  fortitude,  strength  and 
dexterity,  activity  and  rest.  Of  all  creatures  he  can 
the  soonest  yield  and  the  longest  resist.  None  re- 
semble him  in  the  variety  and  harmony  of  his  powers. 
11  is  Faculties,  like  his  form,  are  peculiar  to  himself."* 

*  *  Essays  on  Physiognomy.' 
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While  the  variations  of  other  creatures  are  slight, 
and  for  the  most  part  mere  adaptations  to  natural 
conditions  or  cases  of  atavism,  the  variations 
in  the  mind  of  man  are  infinite  in  number  and 
kind.  Each  human  being  has  his  own  special  and 
peculiar  endowments,  which  separate  him  from  his 
fellows  and  give  him  an  individuality  and  character. 
We  have  also  to  note  the  far  higher  capacity  of 
volition  which  man  possesses.  Let  us  see  how  this 
factor  of  the  will  comes  into  operation.  It  has 
been  truly  but  mildly  said  that  the  infantile  mind  is 
above  all  things  characterised  by  the  lack  of  control, 
and  its  subsequent  development  is  marked  by  the 
gradual  attainment  of  self-restraint.  The  essential 
part  of  education  has  been  well  described  as  **  the 
uniform  and  progressive  establishment  of  self-con- 
trol upon  higher  and  still  higher  levels."  Although 
this  supreme  endowment,  the  full  exercise  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  will,  is  indubitably  a  human 
possession,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  conscious  and 
intelligent  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  of  the 
mechanical  forces,  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  consequently,  as  Buckle  expresses  it, 
"  an  immense  majority  of  men  always  remain  in  a 
middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumber- 
ing on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting 
without  much  difl&culty  the  current  opinions  of  the 
day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing 
no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 
standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to 
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the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live."*  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the 
products  of  heredity  and  environment.  When  man 
cultivates  the  higher  powers  of  his  nature,  when 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  his  being  are 
exalted  to  their  loftiest  extent,  then  it  is  that  he 
bursts  these  bonds  and  triumphs  victoriously  over 
the  powers  internal  and  external  that  would  subdue 
his  spirit,  control  his  character,  and  practically  rob 
him  of  his  rightful  destiny.  These  great  indi- 
viduals— the  salt  of  human  society,  the  only  true 
nobility — are,  however,  exceptional ;  the  majority  of 
men  act  in  a  manner  that  can  safely  be  predicted 
when  the  facts  of  temperament  and  environment 
are  fully  known.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
while  tendencies  due  to  temperament  can  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  the  temperament  itself 
be  modified  by  long-continued  effort,  yet  no  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind  any  more  than  he  can  divest  himself 
of  any  other  natural  condition  of  his  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  greatness.  The  wise 
man  of  old  who  declared  that  "  he*  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketli  a  city,"  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  an  exalted  power  of  self-control  is 
the  true  indication  ;  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
world  generally,  and  the  man  who  took  the  city 
would  poll  the  higher  number  of  votes.  Who 
denies  the  epithet  great  to  the  first  Napoleon  or 
to  Lord  Nelson  ?  and  yet  neither  of  these  was  at 

*  *  Gmlizatiou  in  England/  vol.  i. 
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all  remarkable  for  his  power  of  controlling  natural 
impulses.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
of  the  conventional  great  man  arise  solely  from 
the  fortuitous  combination  and  special  admixture 
in  just  proportions  of  certain  temperaments;  that 
it  is  this  which  results  in  that  magnificent  capacity 
and  dominating  will  before  which  mankind  bows  in 
unhesitating  submission.  We  need  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  favorable  admixture  of  temperaments 
for  the  true  hero  to  appear ;  we  may  perceive 
heroic  qualities  in  every  successful  conquest  over 
the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  temperament,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  the  student  of  the 
mind  traces  its  operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  in  the  region  of  intellectual  activity 
there  is  a  necessary  logical  order  according  to  which 
ideas  succeed  one  another.  The  psychologist 
knows  further  that  there  is  similarly  a  logic  of 
sentiments  and  passions  which  imposes  itself  in  the 
series  of  purely  moral  phenomena  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  regulates  their  orderly  course,  and 
this  sequence  of  sentiments  varies  within  limits 
according  to  the  temperament.  "  It  is  more  or  less 
profound  knowledge  of  these  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  human  sensibility  in  presence  of  such  a 
given  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Luys,  "  that  enables 
great  writers  to  know  point  by  point,  and  express 
with  precision,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  natural  expressions  of  the  passious 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  them."* 

*  *  The  Brain  and  ita  Fuiictions.' 
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The  evidence  of  this  knowledge  and  the  fuU 
significance  of  its  application  are  not  always  de- 
tected by  the  uneducated  critic ;  and  indeed  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  higher  literary  criticism 
owes  its  superiority  to  a  corresponding  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  diflferent  temperaments.  We 
may  note  by  way  of  illustration  the  difference 
between  the  popular  view  of  Lady  Macbeth  and 
that  held  by  the  student  of  psychology.  To  the 
former  she  is  a  virago,  hard  and  coarse,  the  ruin 
of  her  nobler  husband.  To  the  latter  she  has  by 
far  the  higher  nature ;  that  is  a  nature  of  much 
higher  capabilities  than  that  of  Macbeth.  She  is 
seen  to  be  naturally  quick,  sensitive,  and  delicate ; 
endowed  with  a  high  power  of  will.  To  the  super- 
ficial observer  her  mind  is  quite  devoid  of  the  softer 
feminine  qualities,  but  the  student  perceives  their 
presence  in  her  strong  struggle  against  their  in- 
fluence. She  did  not  resort,  like  weak  and  small 
natures  are  apt  to  do,  to  an  attempted  justification 
of  wrong-doing,  nor  did  she  afffect  to  deceive  her- 
self. In  some  respects  she  is  like  Milton's  Satan. 
Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  objective 
practical  nature;  at  his  best  in  times  of  action, 
contemptibly  weak  in  the  presence  of  mental  and 
moral  problems.  Led  by  the  imagination,  a  prey  to 
superstition,  unaccustomed  to  exercise  his  reason 
upon  anything  save  military  matters,  deficient  in 
apprehension  of  the  higher  virtues,  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  such  a  nature  as  that 
of  his  wife.  The  final  madness  of  Lady  Macbeth 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  her  inward  conflicts  ; 
her  nervous    organisation   broke  down   under  the 
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violent  and  continued  strain  between  lier  will  and 
her  instincts. 

The  untrained  critic  then,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said 
to  form  his  judgments  upon  externals.  Flow  of 
language,  felicity  of  expression,  play  of  fancy, 
richness  of  imagination,  sparkle  of  wit,  wealth  of 
metaphor,  beauty  of  conception,  together  form  an 
array  of  brilliant  attractions  which  completely 
captivates  his  mind,  and  his  judgments  are  in 
accordance  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
qualities ;  but  that  which  gives  a  work  of  literature 
its  supreme  value,  that  which  reveals  its  writer  to 
possess  true  genius,  is  altogether  independent  of 
these  adornments,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  many 
diverse  ways.  It  consists  in  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Power  of  expression  is  not  to 
be  disparaged  of  course,  but  it  is  not  essential  to, 
and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from,  the  real 
mark  of  genius.  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Scott 
have  exhibited  this  potential  insight  in  the  literary 
form  of  dramas,  poems,  and  tales;  Bacon  and 
Emerson  in  the  form  of  philosophical  essays,  and 
Carlyle  has  given  it  an  historical  and  biographical 
form.  Many  writers  no  doubt  exhibit  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  but 
they  differ  from  the  great  masters  in  being  limited 
to  one  or  two  types  of  character  and  temperament, 
or  to  the  ordinary  levels  of  thought  and  feeling, 
whereas  the  highest  form  of  genius  shows  an  ap- 
preciation, a  knowledge,  and  a  power  co-extensive 
in  range  and  variety  with  human  life  itself.  Cer- 
vantes, Fielding,  and  Scott  are  alike  in  displaying, 
in  addition  to  a  wealth  of  imagination,  an  immense 
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range  of  insight  into  human  nature,  and  sympathy 
with  character  of  every  type.  Goldsmith,  Defoe, 
and  Richardson  display  consummate  art  in  pro- 
ducing images  of  pathos  and  humour,  but  in  a 
limited  field.  The  different  types  of  temperament, 
'then,  are  the  elements  which  the  novelist  has  to 
deal  with,  either  in  their  pure  unmixed  simplicity 
or  in  definite  combinations.  He  has  to  exhibit  his 
characters  as  acting  under  any  given  circumstances 
in  accordance  with  the  special  laws  of  their  nature. 
It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  incompetence  to  por- 
tray a  character  in  the  first  instance  as  of  a  specific 
type,  and  then  to  represent  him  acting  later  after 
the  manner  of  a  totally  different  one.  For  example, 
in  a  late  notorious  instance  in  a  popular  novel  of 
the  day,  a  character  is  introduced  as  having  a 
strong  nature  with  much  of  the  so-called  bilious 
temperament,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  that 
the  qualities  of  that  type  will  be  exhibited,  viz. 
rigid  adherence  to  principle,  inflexibility  of  mind, 
depth  and  solidity  of  character;  but  as  the  tale 
develops  this  particular  personage  turns  out  a  pre- 
tender— he  is  made  to  exhibit  an  impulsive  vacil- 
lation of  temper,  a  deplorable  inconsistency  of 
conduct,  a  shallow  nature  with  too  shifting  a 
bottom  for  principle  to  find  any  anchorage,  swayed 
helplessly  by  passion, — consequently  the  reader  is 
repelled  and  his  confidence  in  the  novelist  is 
shaken. 

I  have  embodied  in  the  present  paper  a  number 
of  facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
character  of  communities  and  of  individuals,  and  I 
have  endeavoured   to  exhibit  them  in  their  right 
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relations.  We  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  codcIu^ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  What  are  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  subject  P  Is  there  anything  that 
appeals  to  others  than  the  novelist?  I  think  the 
study  may  be  commended  to  our  favorable  atten- 
tion  since  it  enables  us  to  fulfil  the  philosophical 
injunction,  Know  thyself !  The  triple  nature  of 
man — animal,  intellectual,  and  moral — makes  him 
the  most  worthy  object  of  his  own  study  and 
observation. 

This  study  throws  a  beam  of  light  into  that  little- 
explored  subjective  world  of  human  nature.  The 
truths  of  temperament  afford  materials  for  self- 
examination,  the  necessary  precursor  of  self-im- 
provement. It  enables  us  to  understand  life  and  its 
affairs  more  clearly  when  we  understand  the  nature 
and  laws  of  temperament.  We  perceive  its  evidence 
in  the  diverse  effects  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
same  experiences,  such  as  good  or  ill  fortune,  a 
story  of  heroism  or  tyranny,  a  work  of  art,  religion, 
and  indeed  all  agencies.  How  different  are  these 
effects  on  the  lymphatic  and  the  nervous,  the  san- 
guine and  the  melancholic,  the  reflective  and  the 
observant,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  shallow 
and  the  deep,  the  grave  and  the  light-hearted. 
"Although,"  says  Dr.  Orozier,  "religion  may  be 
believed  by  two  men  with  equal  sincerity  and 
honesty,  with  the  one,  perhaps,  through  some  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  it  gets  no  further  than  the 
intellect  and  the  imagination,  where  it  hangs  and 
revolves  in  dreamy  perpetual  delight,  ever  returning 
on  itself  but  never  affecting  the  life ;  while  with  the 
other  it  frets  the  soul  like  an  imprisoned  spirit  until 
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it  has  worked  its  way  out  into  conduct  and  action."* 
The  study  is  important  in  the  highest  degree  to 
those  who  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  moral  and 
mental  sides  of  man's  nature,  such  as  the  clergyman 
and  the  teacher.  The  value  to  a  teacher  of  a 
knowledge  of  temperament  is  obvious ;  that  is  when 
individual  teaching  is  possible,  since  methods  may 
then  be  modified  and  adapted  to  individual  require- 
ments. It  is,  indeed,  of  infinite  importance  for  the 
teacher  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  minds  he 
has  to  deal  with  ;  to  understand,  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  what  they  are,  the  actual  material 
of  child  mind.  This  neglected  study  of  temperament 
seems  to  supply  the  key,  the  solution  of  the  diflBculty 
of  the  teacher's  work.  St.  Augustine  said  with 
reference  to  teaching,  "  A  golden  key  which  does  not 
fit  the  lock  is  worthless,  a  wooden  key  which  does 
is  everything." 

The  study  is  equally  important  for  the  physician, 
since  he  might  then  be  induced  to  employ  methodi- 
cally and  systematically  psycho-therapeutics,  instead 
of  poisonous  drugs  in  a  large  number  of  ailments. 
The  physical  organisation  of  some  temperaments 
renders  the  victim  excessively  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  materia  medica,  while  others  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  resistance.  We  occasionally  hear  of 
sudden  recovery  from  the  spontaneous  action  of 
some  powerful  moral  cause.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  suggests 
that  the  same  force  should  be  employed  designedly 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  r  'e  chance.  "  The  force 
is  there  acting  irregui  .nd  capriciously.     The 

question  is  whether  it  cai^  9  applied  and  guided 
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with  skill  and  wisdom  by  the  physician.  Again  and 
again  we  exclaim,  when  some  new  nostrum,  power- 
less in  itself,  effects  a  cure,  *  It's  only  the  imagina- 
tion I '  We  attribute  to  this  remarkable  mental 
influence  a  power  which  ordinary  medicines  have 
failed  to  exert,  and  yet  are  content,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  to  dismiss  the  circumstance  from  our 
minds  without  further  thought."  •  By  the  study  of 
the  subject  the  physician  would  discover  what  tem- 
peraments are  suitable  for  the  treatment  indicated. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Ruskin  said,  '*  imagination  is  the 
grandest  mechanical  power  that  the  human  intel- 
ligence possesses,  and  one  which  will  appear  more 
and  more  marvellous  the  longer  we  consider  it."  t 
It  would  be  like  the  acquisition  of  a  new  sense  if 
the  curative  power  of  the  imagination  were  properly 
developed.  We  know  that  nothing  passes  in  the 
mind  which  does  not  produce  some  change  in  the 
body;  and  particularly  that  no  desire,  no  act  of 
willing,  is  exerted  by  the  mind  without  some  corre- 
sponding motion  at  the  same  time  taking  place  in 
the  body.  Dr.  Tuke  quotes  with  approval  the 
following  scandalous  lines  by  Churchill : 

"  The  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they  will, 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill ; 
Most  of  those  evils  we  poor  mortals  know, 
From  doctors  and  imagination  flow." 

The  late  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  declared  that 
"there  are  some  constitutional  differences  deter- 
mined by  temperament  which  are  of  first  im- 
portance." 

*  *  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body.' 
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Sir  F.  Gralton,  F.R.S.,  pleads  for  the  study  in 
the  interests  of  anthropological  science.  He  says 
"  nearly  every  individual  is  notable  for  some  peculi- 
arity of  mind  or  disposition,  and  in  some  few  persons 
the  sanguine,  melancholic,  nervous,  or  lymphatic 
temperament  is  well  marked.  All  such  peculiarities 
should  be  noted,  as  they  are  strongly  hereditary,  and 
may  throw  much  light  on  the  faculties  of  the 
family.  Moreover  the  study  of  them  is  peculiarly 
attractive," 

This  study  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  usual  manifestations  of  the  tempera- 
ments are  so  often  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
life.  "  In  business  pursuits,"  says  Alexander 
Stewart,  "the  sanguine  man  finds  that  he  must 
curb  his  impetuosity  and  pursue  business  much  as 
the  cool-headed  bilious  man  does.  The  lymphatic 
man  has  to  bestir  himself,  and  telegrams  and 
messengers  waiting  reply  on  business  of  importance 
compel  the  man  of  nervous  temperament  to  put 
aside  his  doubts  and  act  promptly."  *  Also  Froude 
says  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  essays,  **  Every  one 
of  the  many  professions  has  a  personal  character  of 
its  own,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  inflicts  on 
those  who  follow  it.  There  is  the  shopkeeper  type, 
the  manufacturing  type,  the  medical  type,  the  lawyer 
type,   the   soldiers',    the   sailors*.      The   nature  of 

man  is, 

"  Like  the  dyer's  hand^ 

Subdued  to  what  it  works  in," 

and  we  can  distinguish  with  ease  on  the  slightest 
intercourse  to  what  class  a  grown  person  belongs ; 
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it  is  seen  in  his  look,  in  his  words,  in  his  tone  of 
thought;  his  voice,  gesture,  and  everything  he 
does."  In  addition  to  this  passive  modification  of 
temperament  by  surrounding  influences,  it  may  be 
affected  by  conscious  intention,  in  which  the  first 
step  is  the  development  of  the  inhibitory  powers. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  intelligent  oulti- 
vation  of  the  will,  and  the  deliberate  training  of 
self-control,  steadily  continued  of  course  after  the 
close  of  school  life,  would  be  the  most  efi'ective 
means  of  checking  the  steadily  increasing  tendency 
towards  insanity  in  all  degrees  which  is  so  de- 
plorably manifest  in  our  own  day.  The  human 
mind  is  the  region  of  civil  war  between  the  upward 
tending  and  downward  tending  forces  of  man's 
higher  and  lower  natures.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  he  is  to  save  himself  from  wreck  and 
disaster  he  must  make  his  will  supreme. 

We  ought  to  extend  our  sympathy  to,  and  make 
abundant  allowances  for,  all  persons  imprisoned  as 
it  were  within  the  framework  of  temperament  and 
struggling  to  be  free ;  and  especially  with  children 
and  young  people.  How  often  is  the  child  mis- 
understood and  made  to  suffer  by  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  adults !  The  temperament  of  some  chil- 
dren is  so  placid  that  they  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of 
life,  taking  everything  as  they  find  it ;  they  grow 
up  without  giving  a  jar  to  the  nerves  of  their  friends 
or  receiving  one  themselves.  There  are  others  of  a 
more  nervous  temperament,  in  whom  logic  and 
idealism  rapidly  develop  to  a  far  higher  degree  than 
is  generally  realised,  and  they  experience   severe 
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the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live."*  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the 
products  of  heredity  and  environment.  When  man 
cultivates  the  higher  powers  of  his  nature,  when 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  his  being  are 
exalted  to  their  loftiest  extent,  then  it  is  that  he 
bursts  these  bonds  and  triumphs  victoriously  over 
the  powers  internal  and  external  that  would  subdue 
his  spirit,  control  his  character,  and  practically  rob 
him  of  his  rightful  destiny.  These  great  indi- 
viduals— the  salt  of  human  society,  the  only  true 
nobility — are,  however,  exceptional ;  the  majority  of 
men  act  in  a  manner  that  can  safely  be  predicted 
when  the  facts  of  temperament  and  environment 
are  fully  known.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
while  tendencies  due  to  temperament  can  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  the  temperament  itself 
be  modified  by  long-continued  effort,  yet  no  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind  any  more  than  he  can  divest  himself 
of  any  other  natural  condition  of  his  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  greatness.  The  wise 
man  of  old  who  declared  that  "  hethat  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketli  a  city,"  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  an  exalted  power  of  self-control  is 
the  true  indication  ;  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
world  generally,  and  the  man  who  took  the  city 
would  poll  the  higher  number  of  votes.  Who 
denies  the  epithet  great  to  the  first  Napoleon  or 
to  Lord  Nelson  ?  and  yet  neither  of  these  was  at 
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all  remarkable  for  his  power  of  controlling  natural 
impulses.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
of  the  conventional  great  man  arise  solely  from 
the  fortuitous  combination  and  special  admixture 
in  just  proportions  of  certain  temperaments;  that 
it  is  this  which  results  in  that  magnificent  capacity 
and  dominating  will  before  which  mankind  bows  in 
unhesitating  submission.  We  need  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  favorable  admixture  of  temperaments 
for  the  true  hero  to  appear ;  we  may  perceive 
heroic  qualities  in  every  successful  conquest  over 
the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  temperament,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  the  student  of  the 
mind  traces  its  operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  in  the  region  of  intellectual  activity 
there  is  a  necessary  logical  order  according  to  which 
ideas  succeed  one  another.  The  psychologist 
knows  further  that  there  is  similarly  a  logic  of 
sentiments  and  passions  which  imposes  itself  in  the 
series  of  purely  moral  phenomena  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  regulates  their  orderly  course,  and 
this  sequence  of  sentiments  varies  within  limits 
according  to  the  temperament.  '*  It  is  more  or  less 
profound  knowledge  of  these  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  human  sensibility  in  presence  of  such  a 
given  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Luys,  "  that  enables 
great  writers  to  know  point  by  point,  and  express 
with  precision,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  natural  expressions  of  the  passions 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  them."* 
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the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live."*  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  his  being  are 
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bursts  these  bonds  and  triumphs  victoriously  over 
the  powers  internal  and  external  that  would  subdue 
his  spirit,  control  his  character,  and  practically  rob 
him  of  his  rightful  destiny.  These  great  indi- 
viduals— the  salt  of  human  society,  the  only  true 
nobility — are,  however,  exceptional ;  the  majority  of 
men  act  in  a  manner  that  can  safely  be  predicted 
when  the  facts  of  temperament  and  environment 
are  fully  known.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
while  tendencies  due  to  temperament  can  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  the  temperament  itself 
be  modified  by  long-continued  effort,  yet  no  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind  any  more  than  he  can  divest  himself 
of  any  other  natural  condition  of  his  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  gi^eatness.  The  wise 
man  of  old  who  declared  that  "  he'  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketli  a  city,"  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  an  exalted  power  of  self-control  is 
the  true  indication  ;  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
world  generally,  and  the  man  who  took  the  city 
would  poll  the  higher  number  of  votes.  Who 
denies  the  epithet  great  to  the  first  Napoleon  or 
to  Lord  Nelson  ?  and  yet  neither  of  these  was  at 
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all  remarkable  for  his  power  of  controlling  natural 
impulses.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
of  the  conventional  great  man  arise  solely  from 
the  fortuitous  combination  and  special  admixture 
in  just  proportions  of  certain  temperaments;  that 
it  is  this  which  results  in  that  magnificent  capacity 
and  dominating  will  before  which  mankind  bows  in 
unhesitating  submission.  We  need  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  favorable  admixture  of  temperaments 
for  the  true  hero  to  appear ;  we  may  perceive 
heroic  qualities  in  every  successful  conquest  over 
the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  temperament,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  the  student  of  the 
mind  traces  its  operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  in  the  region  of  intellectual  activity 
there  is  a  necessary  logical  order  according  to  which 
ideas  succeed  one  another.  The  psychologist 
knows  further  that  there  is  similarly  a  logic  of 
sentiments  and  passions  which  imposes  itself  in  the 
series  of  purely  moral  phenomena  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  regulates  their  orderly  course,  and 
this  sequence  of  sentiments  varies  within  limits 
according  to  the  temperament.  ^^  It  is  more  or  less 
profound  knowledge  of  these  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  human  sensibility  in  presence  of  such  a 
given  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Luys,  "  that  enables 
great  writers  to  know  point  by  point,  and  express 
with  precision,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  natural  expressions  of  the  passions 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  them."* 
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of  any  other  natural  condition  of  his  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  gi'eatness.  The  wise 
man  of  old  who  declared  that  "  he*  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketli  a  city,"  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  an  exalted  power  of  self-control  is 
the  true  indication  ;  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
world  generally,  and  the  man  who  took  the  city 
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all  remarkable  for  his  power  of  controlling  natural 
impulses.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
of  the  conventional  great  man  arise  solely  from 
the  fortuitous  combination  and  special  admixture 
in  just  proportions  of  certain  temperaments;  that 
it  is  this  which  results  in  that  magnificent  capacity 
and  dominating  will  before  which  mankind  bows  in 
unhesitating  submission.  We  need  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  favorable  admixture  of  temperaments 
for  the  true  hero  to  appear ;  we  may  perceive 
heroic  qualities  in  every  successful  conquest  over 
the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  temperament,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  the  student  of  the 
mind  traces  its  operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  in  the  region  of  intellectual  activity 
there  is  a  necessary  logical  order  according  to  which 
ideas  succeed  one  another.  The  psychologist 
knows  further  that  there  is  similarly  a  logic  of 
sentiments  and  passions  which  imposes  itself  in  the 
series  of  purely  moral  phenomena  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  regulates  their  orderly  course,  and 
this  sequence  of  sentiments  varies  within  limits 
according  to  the  temperament.  '*  It  is  more  or  less 
profound  knowledge  of  these  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  human  sensibility  in  presence  of  such  a 
given  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Luys,  "  that  enables 
great  writers  to  know  point  by  point,  and  express 
with  precision,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  natural  expressions  of  the  passions 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  tbeiu."* 

*  *  The  Brain  and  its  FunctionB.' 
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the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live."*  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the 
products  of  heredity  and  environment.  When  man 
cultivates  the  higher  powers  of  his  nature,  when 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  his  being  are 
exalted  to  their  loftiest  extent,  then  it  is  that  he 
bursts  these  bonds  and  triumphs  victoriously  over 
the  powers  internal  and  external  that  would  subdue 
his  spirit,  control  his  character,  and  practically  rob 
him  of  his  rightful  destiny.  These  great  indi- 
viduals— the  salt  of  human  society,  the  only  true 
nobility — are,  however,  exceptional ;  the  majority  of 
men  act  in  a  manner  that  can  safely  be  predicted 
when  the  facts  of  temperament  and  environment 
are  fully  known.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
while  tendencies  due  to  temperament  can  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  the  temperament  itself 
be  modified  by  long-continued  effort,  yet  no  one  can 
emancipate  himself  from  the  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind  any  more  than  he  can  divest  himself 
of  any  other  natural  condition  of  his  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difiEerent  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  gi'eatness.  The  wise 
man  of  old  who  declared  that  "  he*  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  was  evidently 
of  opinion  that  an  exalted  power  of  self-control  is 
the  true  indication ;  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
world  generally,  and  the  man  who  took  the  city 
would  poll  the  higher  number  of  votes.  Who 
denies  the  epithet  great  to  the  first  Napoleon  or 
to  Lord  Nelson  ?  and  yet  neither  of  these  was  at 

*  *  Givilizatiou  in  England/  vol.  i. 
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all  remarkable  for  his  power  of  controlling  natural 
impulses.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
of  the  conventional  great  man  arise  solely  from 
the  fortuitous  combination  and  special  admixture 
in  just  proportions  of  certain  temperaments;  that 
it  is  this  which  results  in  that  magnificent  capacity 
and  dominating  will  before  which  mankind  bows  in 
unhesitating  submission.  We  need  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  the  favorable  admixture  of  temperaments 
for  the  true  hero  to  appear ;  we  may  perceive 
heroic  qualities  in  every  successful  conquest  over 
the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  virtue  and 
goodness. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  temperament,  I 
now  propose  to  indicate  how  the  student  of  the 
mind  traces  its  operation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  in  the  region  of  intellectual  activity 
there  is  a  necessary  logical  order  according  to  which 
ideas  succeed  one  another.  The  psychologist 
knows  further  that  there  is  similarly  a  logic  of 
sentiments  and  passions  which  imposes  itself  in  the 
series  of  purely  moral  phenomena  of  the  natural 
sensibility,  and  regulates  their  orderly  course,  and 
this  sequence  of  sentiments  varies  within  limits 
according  to  the  temperament.  **  It  is  more  or  less 
profound  knowledge  of  these  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  human  sensibility  in  presence  of  such  a 
given  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Luys,  "  that  enables 
great  writers  to  know  point  by  point,  and  express 
with  precision,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
personages,  natural  expressions  of  the  passions 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  tbeiu."* 

*  *  The  Brain  and  its  FuuctionB/ 
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in  old  woru-  out  clothes,  with  no  watch  or  ornament, 
and  only  money  enough  for  the  poorest  diet,  to 
carry  a  vasculura,  and  to  busy  myself  in  collecting 
herbs  and  roots.  When  questioned  I  have  shown 
my  vasculum  and  its  contents  for  medicine.  Al- 
ways asked  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  to 
relieve  sickness,  a  few  nursery  medicines  will  go 
far;  cases  of  much  pain  relieved  by  morphia  or 
laudanum  gave  me  a  free  pass  in  any  direction,  with 
the  best  diet  in  the  district  and  an  invitation  to 
return. 

Although  modern  maps  cease  to  identify  these 
people  geographically,  they  still  exist  and  retain 
their  name  of  wolves ;  and  though  nominally  Chris- 
tian, they  perform  their  pagan  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

We  must  now  resume  the  roads  and  earthen 
constructions,  and  examine  the  place  names  near 
them  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Italy. 

Scattered  over  the  face  of  our  beautiful  land  are 
remains  of  ancient  ways,  now  quite  fragmentary 
from  lapse  of  centuries,  and  agricultural  and  other 
advances. 

Many  of  these  I  have  examined  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  till  I  have  gradually  become  familiar 
with  them  in  their  barely  traceable  condition.  In 
some  few  instances  traditions,  and  even  local  and 
county  histories,  help  the  inquirer  where  the  eye 
requires  guidance. 

A  good  example  exists  at  Bicester,  near  Oxford, 
where  in  an  arable  field  a  raised  but  level  line 
of  earth,  at  and  over  ten  feet  in  width,  crosses 
the    field ;    and    here   local  information    tells    you 
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was  a    "Roman   way,"    though  it   is   clearly  pre- 
Roman. 

The  roads  in  question  are,  in  no  way  that  I  can 
find,  to  be  identified  with  the  grand  and  well-known 
roads  which  traverse  the  country  to  and  from  its 
extreme  points,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  may  have  been  at  various  places  connected 
with  them ;  and  the  more  so  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  at  Bicester,  they  lead  to  military  camps,  to 
Oppida,  or  other  places  of  early  occupation.  But 
as  it  is  notable  that  Roman  camps  are  hardly  ever, 
if  ever,  found  except  where  older  camps  or  Oppida 
exist  or  have  existed,  so  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  byways,  which  like  the  grand  trunk  roads 
have  for  so  long  a  period  been  generally  classed  as 
"  Roman,"  may  have  been  formed  like  these  main 
roads  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  long 
perhaps  before  Rome  was. 

That  the  Romans  took  possession  of,  paved,  or 
rather  re-paved,  improved,  repaired,  straightened, 
and  otherwise  altered  the  roads  they  found  in 
Britain  may  be  inferred  from  their  practising  these 
precise  acts  in  countries  they  subjugated  in  Italy 
itself.  As  the  Hirpini  were  disposed  of  by 
historians  by  resolving  them  into  actual  wolves,  to 
make  the  story  impossible  and  save  the  trouble  of 
research ;  so  the  ancient  roads  and  works  in 
Britain  were  continued  as  Romanised  in  name  to 
bar  laborious  investigation. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  a  relief  to  the  anti- 
quary of  the  past  to  generalise  camps,  &c.,  simply 
as  Roman  or  British  from  certain  characteristic 
features.      Thus     the    rectilineal    earthwork    was 
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classed  as  Roman,  as  suited  to  the  phalanx  or  four- 
faced  square  of  foot.  The  round,  oval,  or  irregular 
embankment  was  classed  as  British,  by  which  was 
meant  Keltic,  as  being  less  systematic,  and  there- 
fore native  ;  and  this  term  was  generally  applied  to 
such  formations  on  heights  and  crests  of  hills, 
almost  impregnable  on  one  or  more  sides  from 
natural  declivities.  And  here  and  there,  where 
more  uniform  but  circular  or  approaching  the 
circular  earthworks  appeared,  and  not  necessarily 
on  siich  naturally  guarded  elevations^  the  works  were 
pronounced  to  be  Danish ;  a  term  of  very  broad 
meaning,  and  apparently  applied  not  only  to  Scan- 
dinavians generally,  but  also  to  other  people  who 
were  clearly  of  diflFerent  national  distinctions,  but 
who  trafficked  with  Scandinavians  in  this  country.* 

Having  noticed  also,  for  many  years  past, 
various  earthworks,  including  camps,  and  roads, 
throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the 
Land's  End  and  the  South  Foreland,  which  differ 
from  all  the  preceding,  I  was  at  first  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  the  Picts  ;  but  the  Picts  being 
only  apparently  intermixed  with  the  Gaels,  this 
became  too  indefinite. 

I  therefore  pursued  the  question  to  the  district 
of  Rome  itself,  around  which,  north,  south,  and 
east,  from  the  southern  point  of  Apulia  to  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  I  found  similar  fragments  to  those 
in  Britain.  These  ways,  like  those  in  this  island, 
have  been  paved  in  the  Roman  fashion  in  most 
instances,   and   so   have   been   assumed    to   be   of 

*  See  my  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  in  the 
Report,  iS^c. 
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Roman  construction.  But  as  many  of  them  are 
wanting  in  the  chief  feature  which  characterises  the 
true  Roman  roads  in  Italy,  viz.  that  of  directness, 
their  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  by  earlier  con- 
structors. 

These  ways,  which  are  often  very  circuitous  and 
vnnding,  abound  more  particularly  in  Tuscany,  the 
ancient  Etruria,  and  in  Latium,  and  on  the  Alban 
Hills.  Traces  of  them  are  also  found  through 
Gaul,  the  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere. 

In  Britain  there  is  a  characteristic  one  in  thia 
ancient  map  of  Exeter  now  exhibited. 


Nomenclature. 

These  ways,  in  addition  to  their  physical  con- 
struction, are  distinguished  by  remarkable  nomen- 
clature,  which  in  some  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  is  still  the  same,  and  traceable 
at  intervals, — separated,  it  is  true,  by  new  and  alien 
nationalities,  along  the  extreme  routes,  in  language 
neither  Gaelic,  German,  nor  Roman,  though  neces- 
sarily tending  to  each  of  these  in  the  districts  and 
areas  where  they  are  the  dominant  languages. 

A  further  remarkable  attendant  on  these  ways 
and  this  nomenclature  is  that  of  some  curious 
mythological  features,  quite  distinct  from  Greek  or 
Roman,  which  with  other  points  tend  to  form 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of 
the  locality  of  people  who  were  in  communication 
in  very  early  times,  and,  as  it  appears,  even  much 
prior  to  Phoenician  intercourse,  with  these  islands. 
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These  mythological  features  comprise  equally  in 
this  country  and  in  Italy  dragonistic  traditions.* 

Unlike  the  ways  of  Roman  origin,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  military  and  utilitarian,  and 
therefore  direct  and  straight,  the  ancient  ways  in 
Italy,  to  which  I  refer,  often  ascend  considerable 
heights,  and  as  every  mountain  had  its  high  place 
or  sacred  summit,  held  in  great  estimation  by  the 
native  and  pre-Roman  nationalities,  these  roads 
and  ways  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sacred  ways 
of  ascent  for  worship. 

I  have  met  with  them  on  the  ascent  to  Tusculum, 
near  Alba  Longa,  locally  pronounced  Alba  Lunga, 
Capena,t  Soracte,  Oreste,  Fiesole,  and  Valarabrossa, 
Monte  Cavo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  near  Pisa,  and 
many  other  places.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  by 
deep  cuttings  in  the  rock,  sometimes  by  paved 
ways,  drained  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  are 
clearly  the  original  roads  of  the  ancient  occupiers ; 
of  the  nationalities  which  Rome,  situate  in  their 
midst,  gradually  overcame,  and  amalgamated  into 
her  own  empire. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  roads  to  some  extent 
approach  them  in  construction  and  in  ascent,  as 
found  by  me  on  Olympos,  Delos,  Patmos,  Tenos, 
Samothrace,  &c.,  and  evidently  for  tb^i  samo  pur- 
pose of  worship  on  mountains.  Some  of  these 
ways  also  seem  to  have  existed  prior  to  Greek  road- 
making. 

*  See  my  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  in  the 
Report,  &c. 

t  A  ruined,  long,  narrow,  winding  city  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct 
crater, — in  short,  a  Lunga. 
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Fragments  of  similar  roads,  and  in  some  cases 
intact  ways,  exist  in  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Pergamos, 
Sardis,  Yasouluke,  at  Bphesus  and  the  Phrygian 
Ida,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Lemnos, 
Samos,  Patmos,  but  particularly  Imbros  and  Samo- 
thrace.  In  Britain,  portions,  still  retaining  their 
original  construction,  are  plainly  visible  at  Grim's 
Pound  on  Dartmoor,  on  Yr  Eifle  Mountains,  near 
Pwllheli  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  on  some  of  the 
ancient  sariis  or  ways  in  North  Wales.  These 
latter  often  bear  a  Greek  nomenclature,  as  Sarn 
Helen,  near  Saphle,  Llangollen.  Old  maps  show 
them  in  Devonshire.  They  exist  also  in  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  even  in  Berkshire. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  certain  construc- 
tions similar  to  each  other  in  design  and  execution 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ancient  roads, 
from  North  Britain  to  the  most  southern  Italian 
islands,  and  evidences  of  similarity  of  art  and  also 
of  manufacture  still  adhere  to  them,  forming  an 
amount  of  cumulative  evidence  probably  without 
parallel  for  extent  and  distinctness  of  identity  on 
any  point  of  such  remote  date. 

To  examine  the  subject  thoroughly  the  limits  of 
a  single  paper  are  insuflBcient.  They  may  be 
glanced  at,  but  the  authorities  are  numerous,  and  if 
cited  should  be  fairly  balanced. 

The  controversies  on  the  point  of  philology 
alone  are  voluminous ;  so  much  so  that  instead  of 
entering  into  them,  I  shall  endeavour  only  to  touch 
upon  examples  in  which  the  contenders  seem  to 
agree,  or  to  suggest  some  myself  which  have  not 
been  introduced  by  previous  authors. 
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In  my  paper  read  at  Oxford  in  July,  1890,  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  a  Council,  I  quoted  a  few  out 
of  a  large  number  of  place  names  in  England  which 
bear  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  now  propose  to  add 
a  few  more;  only  such  among  them^  however,  as 
bear  directly  on  the  point  under  consideration,  that 
is,  such  as  show  a  relationship  with  Britain,  and 
thence  across  the  Continent  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Some  of  these  points  may  be  tabulated,  in  an 
introductory  manner,  as  topographical,  philolo- 
gical, geographical,  and  ethnical ;  the  last  perhaps 
covering  race  superstitions  or  worship. 

To  take  the  first,  and  selecting  a  few  of  the 
points  quoted  by  me  at  Oxford,  I  drew  attention  to 
the  Whiteleaf  Cross  at  Princes  Risborough,  and  I 
think  it  was  shown  that  Ris  was  an  old  Norske 
word,  meaning  a  place  of  reception.  On  re-examin- 
ing the  locality  I  find  not  only  two  places  with  this 
name,  Ris,  but  two  White  Crosses,  both  places  and 
crosses  being  near  each  other. 

The  second  is  at  Bledlow,  near  Monks  Ris- 
borough. A  strong  indication  that  these  places  of 
rest  and  reception  were  for  two  classes  of  guests, 
and  were  even  so  used  down  to  mediaeval  times. 

The  cleaning  of  this  cross  has  been  discontinu'fed, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  great  chalk  figures 
near  Plymouth  and  Cambridge,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently not  much  known. 

In  like  manner  the  byways  1  have  described, 
and  even  the  great  highways,  are  being  gradually 
lost  sight  of,  though  I  have  been  fortunate  enough, 
since  I  read  on  this  subject  at  Oxford,  to  discover 
one  long  lost,  and  known  in  the  last  century  as 
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'*  The  Devil's  Highway,"  which,  on  my  discover- 
ing it,  I  described  in  the  *  Oxford  University 
Herald/ 

As  independent  testimony  on  the  subject  of  these 
ways  may  be  preferred,  I  select  local  descriptions 
of  two  of  the  greatest  centres  in  England  from 
intersections  of  the  main  roads. 

The  first  of  these  extracts  is  from  that  careful 
antiquary,  Samuel  Timmins,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (*  History 
of  Warwickshire'),  British  and  Roman  roads, 

"The  roads  which  bear  Roman  names  and  run  past 
Roman  camps  may  have  been  originally  old  British  ways, 
as  that  through  Arden,  long  before  even  Julius  CsBsar's 
days. 

"  The  names  of  Roman  stations  may,  and  sometimes  do, 
include  the  names  of  earlier  British  villages  or  camps ; 
while  the  names  of  places  are  often  so  ancient  as  to  puzzle 
philologists  to  find  their  origin  and  meaning. 

"The  only  relics  of  Roman  occupation  to  be  found  in 
Warwickshire  are  the  names  of  the  great  roads  and 
stations.  The  Ryknield  Street  and  the  Watling  Street 
have  long  runs  through  or  near  the  county. 

"The  Ryknield  or  Icknield  Street  enters  the  county  on 
the  south  of  Bidford-on-Avon,  and  runs  nearly  due  north 
through  Birmingham  and  meets  the  Watling  Street  from 
the  south-east  at  Etocetum  (or  wall)  near  Lichfield,  thus 
passing  through  part  of  South-east  Warwickshire,  East 
Worcestershire,  the  outlying  peninsular  part  of  Warwick- 
shire in  which  Birmingham  stands,  and  thence  through 
part  of  Staffordshire. 

"  The  whole  line  of  the  road  is  less  solidly  constructed 
than  that  of  Watling  Street,  and  this  fact,  with  the  name 
of  the  '  Iceni,'  an  old  British  tribe  of  the  neighbourhood,  is 
reasonable  evidence  that  Icknield  or  Ryknield  Street  was 
really  an  old  British  road  from  the  Severn  to  the  Mersey 
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and  the  Tyne,  where  extended  and  developed  during  the 
Roman  occupation." 

A  distinction  is  then  explained  between  this  road 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  eastern  counties 
line  is  said  to  be  "  more  truly  the  Icknield  Street, 
which  extended  from  the  Norfolk  coast  by  Cam- 
bridge, Old  Sarum,  and  Exeter  to  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall." 

"  The  western  line,  running  north  and  south  as  above 
named,  is,  however,  more  generally  known  as  '  Icknield 
Street '  (from  St.  David's  by  Gloucester  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  to  vary  the  description),  but  the  authorities 
generally  agree  that  it  should  be  known  as  Byknield 
Street." 

"  The  other  great  line  of  road — originally  British,  but 
practically  Romany  since  it  was  paved  and  improved  by  the 
conquerors — extended  from  Richborough  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  Stony  Stratford,  &c.,  to  Chester,  and  thence 
into  Wales,  forming  the  great  north-western  road.  It 
enters  Warwickshire  near  Rugby,  and  thence  to  Ather- 
stone  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Warwickshire  and 
Leicestershire.  Although  the  line  of  road  has  remained 
unaltered,  very  few  articles  of  Roman  occupation  have 
been  found." 

"At  Tripontium,  the  first  station,  Roman  relics  were 
found."  "  High  Cross,  about  halfway  between  Rugby 
and  Atherstone,  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  the 
point  at  which  another  ancient  road  enters  the  Watling 
Street  from  the  south-west." 

''  Mancetter  "  is  then  (|UOted  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  Roman  *'  Manduessedum,"  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  county,  and  '*  said  to  include  the 
ancient  British  word  '  maen ; '  as  a  lofty  mound, 
still  called  Oldbury,  is  near." 
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"  On  the  sammit  of  Oldbury  there  are  traces  of  a  quad- 
rangular camp,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the 
'summer  camp^  (campus  aestiva)  to  the  Roman  station 
near/'  ''  As  many  flint  celts  and  other  stone  weapons  have 
been  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  old  British 
stronghold  had  been  extended  and  fortified  by  the  Romans 
during  their  occupation. 

"  A  few  miles  beyond  Atherton,  another  of  the  great 
old  roads  through  Warwickshire  is  known  by  its  older 
name,  '  The  Fosse  Way/  but  is  generally  called  '  The 
Roman  Fosse  Way/  as  it  was  also  used  by  those  conquerors 
in  the  later  times  of  their  occupation  of  Mid-England. 
The  two  other  roads  only  skirted  the  county,  and  avoided 
with  true  tactical  skill  the  dense  forest  of  Arden,  in 
which  the  enemv  had  a  secure  retreat,^'  no  doubt  reached 
by  byways,  as  already  mentioned. 

"  The  Fosse  Way  is  now  seen  to  be  an  inferior  roadway 
as  compared  with  the  Watling  and  the  Ryknield  Streets, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  it  was  largely  used  by  the 
Romans.'^  ''  It  enters  the  county  on  the  south-west  at 
Stretton-under-Fosse,  and  runs  north-east  to  High  Cross, 
which  was  thus  an  important  junction,  and  where  in  1712 
a  cross  was  erected  to  record  that  this  was  [had  been]  the 
centre  of  Roman  Britain,  '  whence  their  celebrated  ways, 
crossing  each  other,  extend  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
Britain.'  The  inscription  adds,  '  Here  the  Yennones  kept 
their  quarter '  " — a  name  that  runs  from  Britain  to  South 
Italy.  The  line  of  the  Fosse  Way  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  main  road  of  modern  times  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon  to  Nuneaton,  which  is  itself  a  very  ancient  road, 
running  through  Coventry  and  Warwick  and  Kenil worth. 

"  It  rises  and  falls  with  the  surface  of  the  country  gene- 
rally,  but  has  some  deep  cuitinqs  and  many  picturesque 
views — really  an  '  old-world  '  road.'' 

Some  special  points  of  interest  in  this  description 
should  be  noted.     These  ancient  roads  still  form 
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county  boundaries,  still  run,  as  is  vei:y  generally 
the  case,  side  by  side  with  our  modern  roads, 
and  even  railroads,  testifying  to  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  their  constructors ;  still  have  on  them 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people,  and  the  deep 
cuttings  and  broad  surveys  of  the  old  roads  of  Italy. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  I  give  extracts 
from  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck, 
F.S.A.,  who  uses  in  reference  to  several  towns  such 
terms  as  the  following  : 

"  Boyston  "  is  "  placed  where  the  British  streets  cross 
each  other."  "  Braughing^  on  the  side  of  the  Ermin 
Street,  one  of  the  great  British  ways.'' 

''  Hallinghury,  near  the  great  track- way  which  united 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  the  Cassii,  with  Lexden,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Trinobantes." 

"  Berkhamstead  *'  is  notable  "  from  the  number  of 
ancient  works  like  those  at  Verolara,  which  I  have  seen  on 
every  side  of  it." 

'^  Ravensborgh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  present  uame 
and  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Danes'  Furlong  near 
it,  is  unlike  works  raised  by  the  last  people,"  and  is  "  near 
one  of  the  great  British  track-ways." 

Here  observe  the  variety  of  works  near  these 
so-named  British  roads. 

He  states  that  the  works  near  Royston  men- 
tioned by  Gough  cannot  be  found,  I  have  found 
and  examined  them  with  great  interest.  He  then 
proceeds,  **  The.se  British  roads  are  so  totally  distinct 
from  the  B^oman  causeways  which  succeeded  them 
that  it  is  snrprisinpr  so  many  persons  should  confound 
these  works.'*     He  then  describes  them  as  differing 
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from  the  Roman  ways  by  "  running  through  woods 
or  loiThding  up  the  sides  of  hills j^'  as  being  •*  hardly 
ever  drawn  in  straight  lines,"  **  were  never  raised, 
and  had  a  peculiar  feature "  "  of  being  divided 
during  their  course  into  several  branches  running 
parallel  with^^  ^Hhe  original  roady^  and  he  might 
have  added  winding  into  secondary  parallels,  like 
those  first  described  on  the  Apennines  and  in 
Donegal. 

He  then  enumerates  these  British  roads  as  "  the 
two  WatUng  Streets,  the  Ermiu  Street,  the  Icknield 
Street,  the  Ikemin  Street,  the  Ryknield  Street,  the 
Foss,  and  the  Salt  Ways/' 

These  quotations  are  merely  to  show  that  these 
ways  have  long  been  considered  British  and  pre- 
Roman.  For  this  he  gives  reasons,  e.  g.  **  The 
Fosse  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  Roman 
origin,"  but  "  it  has  its  origin  in  a  British  town, 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  connects  it  with  the  prin- 
cipal British  towns  in  the  island." 

Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  *  History  of  Manchester,' 
gives  the  names  of  the  roads  as  proving  they  are 
not  Bornanj  and  he  also  gives  some  very  remarkable 
synonyms,  which  space  will  prevent  quoting, 
though  I  am  still  working  on  these  points. 

The  word  Fosse  has  been  assumed  to  be  Latin, 
but  the  construction  of  this  road,  from  which  its 
name  follows,  shows  a  channel  on  each  side ;  this 
would  take  off  the  surface  water  and  keep  the  road 
dry ;  and  the  old  Norske  word  for  a  flow  of  water 
is  foss :  foss  in  rural  Italy  means  a  torrent  or  small 
stream,  as  Fossato.  To  keep  at  present,  then,  to  the 
roads    alone,    observe    their   features :   "  winding " 
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"  ascending^'^  sometimes  ''  deeply  cut^*^  adjoining  the 
great  towns,  intersecting,  water-drained  (of  which 
I  can  give  several  examples),  with  extensive  views, 
and  vast  roadside  indications,  and  tumuli  and  indi- 
cative earthworks  along  their  courses,  and  laid  with 
stones  in  some  cases,  as  that  cited  by  Mr.  Bernard, 
C.B.,  at  Oxford  as  being  on  Dartmoor,  and  as  seen 
at  Grim's  Pound. 

As  to  these  roads  being  ^re-Roman,  Caesar  states 
that   when    he  came  to   Britain   they   were  "  well 

And  let  us  now  turn  to  ancient  Italy.  Of 
Fiesole,  Mr.  Dennis  says,  *'  The  lower  entrance  to 
the  lane,  by  which  the  visitor  descends  from  the 
piazza,  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  gate,  and  in  the 
road  below  it  .  .  .  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
pavement,  not  of  polygonal  blocks,  as  used  by  the 
Romans,  but  of  large  rectangular  flags,  furrowed 
transversely  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  road." 
''  Its  dissimilarity  to  the  Roman  pavement,  &c.,  in- 
duce me  to  consider  it  of  Etruscan  antiquity." 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  Sovana  abounds  in  ancient  roads 
cut  through  the  tufo.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
to  the  west,  behind  the  Madonna  del  Sebastiani,  where  two 
ways  lire  cut  through  the  rock  up  to  the  level  of  the 
plain." 

Also  note  a  word  near  Bicester,  Oxon.,  "  Graven- 
hall  Hill :  '^ 

"  At  Gravisca3  I  descried  a  double  line  of  substructions 
stretching  away  in  connection  with  the  arch,  in  a  direct 
line  towards  the  height  of  the  town.     I  traced  it  across 

*  See  my  papers  on  "  Pre-Roman  London  "  and  "  The  Pre-Boman 
Gold  and  Enamelled  Work  of  Wales,"  *  Brit.  Arch.  Joura.,'  1896-7. 
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the  plain."  "It  was  obviously  the  ancient  road  or  cause- 
way from  the  stream  to  the  town.  Scarce  a  block  of  the 
paTement  remained,  but  the  skeleton — the  double  line 
of  kerbstones — was  most  palpable,"  "the  object  being 
doubtless  to  drain  the  low  grounds  on  the  bank," — a  stone 
Fossway,  in  short,  agreeing  with  the  road  at  Bicester.  At 
Bieda,  "  from  this  point  there  seem  to  have  been  anciently 
two  roads  to  the  town — one  leading  directly  up  to  the 
»ummit  of  the  wedge-shaped  table-land,  the  other  still  in  use, 
running  beneath  the  precipice  to  the  right  and  sunk  deep  in 
the  tufo  rock.  The  cliffs  between  which  it  passes  are 
hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,"  and  "the 
water  channel  is  formed  in  the  rock  on  one  side  of  the 

road  to  keep  it  dry  and  clean." 

"  At  Corchiano,  after  crossing  the  river,  you  ascend  to 

the  level  of  the  plain  by  a  road  sunJc  in  the  tufo,  on  the 

wall  of  which  is  carved  an  Etruscan  inscription,  in  letters 

fifteen  inches  in  height,  with  an  intaglio  of  at  least  three 

inches." 
"  Here  is  proof  positive  of  the  Etruscan  antiquity  of  the 

road.     There  has  been  a  watercourse  down  one  side/'  and 

"a  sewer  for  draining  it." 

At  Veii  *'  many  niches  are  cut  in  the  walls  of  rock 
which  flank  an  ancient  road  sunk  through  a  mass  of 
tufo  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  Such 
roads  are  coramon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etrus- 
can cities ;  several  other  instances  occur  around 
Veii."  "  In  this  case  part  of  the  polygonal  pave- 
ment is  remaining  with  its  kerbstones,  and  the  ruts 
worn  by  the  ancient  cars  are  visible.  On  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  one  side  are  remains  of  walls  which 
prove  this  to  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  city  gates." 
These  niches  for  the  dead  are  equivalent  to  our 
tumuli  in  effect. 
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The  earliest  works  in  Rome  are  of  Etrurian 
construction, — this  is  admitted  by  all  as  to  the 
enormous  masonry ;  but  there  is  also  an  example  of 
an  Etrurian  road.  It  is  little  known,  not  being 
used  for  carriages.  It  leads  from  the  Via  Cupa. 
It  is  the  oldest  road  near  Rome,  is  cut  through  the 
rock  to  a  depth  of  tiventy  feet^  and  from  being 
unused  remains  with  its  original  Etrurian  features 
unaltered.  It  was  the  way  to  ancient  Tibur  (the 
modern  Tivoli)  prior  to  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Etruscans  formerly  occupied  the  Caelian  Hill,  but 
on  the  Albani  being  forcibly  placed  there  by 
Hostilius  the  former  were  driven  into  the  marshy 
hollows  formed  by  the  Esquiline  and  other  hills, 
and  these  two  nationalities  were  no  doubt,  like  the 
Israelites  at  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids,  made 
to  construct  the  great  earthworks  and  walls  under 
forced  labour. 

Mr.  Dennis  states  also, — 

"  Following  the  line  of  ancient  walls,  I  came  to  a  cross- 
road cut  through  tufo  banks,  and  leading  into  the  city. 
It  is  clearly  an  ancient  way ;  fifty  years  ago  its  pavement 
was  entire,  but,  owing  to  the  pilferings  of  tlie  peasantry, 
scarcely  a  block  is  now  left."  The  paved  ways  on  the 
Apennines  still  exist,  because  they  are  too  far  from  towns 
to  be  robbed  for  building  purposes. 

"  The  roads  to  Civita  Castellana  are  two,  one  by  the 
deep  and  wide  ravine  to  the  south,  or  the  '  high  road  * 
which  '  continues  along  the  ridge.'  This  reminds  us  of 
the  lower  Icknield  Road  and  the  parallel  Ridgeway  above 
it  in  Berkshire.  Also  of  the  roads  of  ascent  in  Latium 
with  the  winding  roads  on  the  plains  below,  through  which 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  cut,  as  in  the  map 
(page  99). 
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"  The  ancient  road  from  Rome  seems  to  have  left  the 
Via  Cassia  about  the  fifth  tnitestone^  aud  to  have  pursued 
a  serpentine  course  to  Veii.'* 

These  extracts  embrace  every  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  "  British  roads  '*  quoted  above,  as  distinct 
from  Roman.  I  could  multiply  them  from  my  own 
surveys,  but  prefer  to  give  independent  testimony. 
They  are  not  British  nor  Roman,  but  Graeco- Italian 
in  both  cases. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  how  destruction  by  man 
rather  than  by  time  is  removing  all  the  great 
objects  of  interest  there,  as  we  know  it  is  here; 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  note  each  object  of 
importance  at  the  moment.  I  have  fortunately 
secured  views  of  many  such  by  drawings  made  by 
me  on  the  various  sites  of  antique  remains. 

One  point  still  requires  attention — the  great 
roadside  indications.  Vast  stelue  or  cippi^  seven 
and  more  feet  in  height,  marked  certain  ways  and 
places.  Mr.  Dennis  says  of  Ovietto,  a  place  I  have 
also  very  minutely  examined,  "  On  this  ridge  or  by 
its  side  stood  a  stela  or  cippus  of  stone ;  they  are 
shaped  in  general  like  a  pine  cone  or  a  cupola  :  some 
of  them  bore  inscriptions,"  in  which  case  "  the 
epitaph  over  the  doorway  was  always  wanting" 
(Mr.  T.  Wright  shows  a  cone  on  a  Roman-British 
altar).  **  They  are  numerous  and  of  various  forms, 
not  a  few  phallic." 

At  Ovietto,  as  well  as  at  Veii,  the  roads  are 
markedly  serpentine  and  circuitous^  and  in  many 
other  places. 

These  objects  bring  us  to  roadside  indications 
and  earthworks. 
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I  may  assume,  as  no  other  suggestion  has  been 
made  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  great  way  marks 
on  the  ancient  roads  in  Britain,  and  as  my  re- 
searches were  well  received  at  the  time  I  gave  the 
results,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that  the  sugges- 
tions 1  then  made  before  several  learned  societies 
are  accepted. 

A  great  deal  of  public  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
at  the  time,  and  I  was  invited  to  turn  the  first  sod 
for  restoration  of  the  great  figure  on  the  Downs  at 
Wilmington  in  Sussex,  before  a  large  assemblage  of 
antiquaries.  Dr.  Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  president 
of  the  section  of  the  British  Association  in  which 
I  read  on  this  subject,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

"  They  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  Dr.  Phene's 
elaborate  paper."  "  It  opened  a  very  wide  question  .  .  . 
on  the  one  form  or  other  of  the  great  problem  of  ethno- 
logy.'*  "  H®  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  in  terms  of 
high  praise  of  that  portion  relating  to  Caesar's  wicker 
image.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  Dr.  Phene's  view 
of  the  gigantic  figure  at  Wilmington  was  correct." 

But  in  addition  to  these  figures  cut  in  the  surface 
of  the  chalk,  other  forms  still  exist  along  these 
lines  of  route,  sometimes  formed  of  earth,  some- 
times of  chalk.  Those  of  the  latter  kind  could  be 
seen  at  enormous  distances  when  not  grown  over, 
the  places  selected  for  their  construction  being 
points  visible  for  many  miles  along  these  old  roads, 
and  very  frequently  at  their  intersections.  A 
perfectly  Etruscan  stela  stood  formerly  at  Llantri- 
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sant,  Anglesea,  as  described  in  my  paper  at  Man- 
chester.* 

High  Cross,  already  mentioned,  was  an  example, 
where  a  great  stela  or  cross  was  erected  in  later 
times,  a  restoration  probably  of  some  former  indi- 
cation. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  I 
were  making  examinations  of  remarkable  structures, 
Mr.  Way  in  the  north  of  England,  and  I  in  South 
Uist  and  the  outer  Hebrides.  We  were  at  the 
time  both  corresponding  with  an  archaeologist  in 
Cornwall,  well  known  for  his  publications  on 
Cornish  churches,  Cornish  crosses,  &c. — Mr.  J.  T. 
Blight.  This  gentleman  was  pursuing  the  same 
investigations  on  remains  in  Cornwall,  and  in  result 
they  were  all  found  to  be  identical  in  design  and 
construction ;  they  are  of  unquestionable  Pelasgic 
work. 

I  produce  some  of  Mr.  Blight's  letters  and  draw- 
ings of  these  structures,  which  I  have  since  for  a 
number  of  years  re-examined,  and  each  time  with 
additional  corroborative  results,  of  which  I  have 
photographs. 

But  more  than  this,  T  have  followed  these  struc- 
tures through  the  Alps  into  Tuscany,  and  down  to 
the  extreme  point  of  South-eastern  Italy  into 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Side  by  side  with  them  are  similar  remaining 
earthworks  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  a  very  distinct 
class  of  fictile  objects  are  in  each  case  characteristic 
of  the  localities  and  the  people  who  made  them. 

*  *Brit.  Arch.  Joiirn./  Congress,  1894. 
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Still  further,  metallic  objects  of  art  have  been 
frequently  also  discovered  in  such  vicinities  of 
similar  manufacture.  Time  will  only  permit  the 
description  of  one  class  of  these  objects.  Mr. 
Blight  states : 

"  These  curioas  structures  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
'  gurgos/  the  fences  of  which  are  broken  down,  forming 
enclosures  oi  fantastic  shapes,'^ 

"  A  little  way  down  the  hill-side  are  terraces  formed  by 
the  ground  being  levelled;  the  turf  over  these  is  beautifully 
smooth.^' 

In  the  localities  of  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
singular  forms  I  have  discovered  in  the  south  of 
England  are  enormous  arrangements  of  successive 
and  receding  terraces,  three  parts  of  the  way  round 
prominent  isolated  hills ;  the  remaining  part  of  the 
circumference  of  such  hills  being  confused  and 
indistinct ;  arising  either  from  ascent  by  steps,  or 
by  intersections  of  the  ways  completing  at  these 
parts  spiral  junctions;  to  say  nothing  of  deface- 
ments by  recent  levellings;  together  with  whole 
districts  so  worked  on  the  hill-sides,  in  every  case 
commanding  views  of  enormous  distances.  We 
can  follow  these  not  only  into  Roman-conquered 
Italy,  but  into  Rome  itself,  the  works  being  of  the 
most  ancient  date.  The  two  examples  in  the  south 
of  England  having  seven  terraces  each,  shown  on 
the  plate,  page  66,  agree  minutely  with  the  terraces 
on  the  Ara  Mutiae  in  Etruria.  In  the  vicinity  of 
those  in  England  are  some  enormous  earthworks, 
still  bearing  the  name  of  a  people  located  in  Italy 
close  to  Etruria,  who  are  well  known  in  history. 
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Hence  these   scarpings  may  be  identiBed  as  their 
work. 

At  Veii  a  road  leads  to  the  Monte  Musino,  a 
conical  hill  of  volcanic  origin  near  Baccano.  This 
hill  is  ascended  by  exactly  the  same  broad  terraces 
I  have  described  as  being  in  England ;  here  the 
spiral  junction  is  complete,  and  on  the  summit 
being  gained,  the  circular  foundations  of  a  temple 
to  the  Etruscan  Venus  can  be  traced ;  it  is  known 
as  the  "  Ara  Mutiae."  It  is  exactly  similar  in  its 
broad  spiral  terraces  to  those  in  England.*     My 


Somniit  of  a  hill  in  Doraetshire  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Ara  Mutiae. 

impression  on  my  visits  to  these  terraced  hills  in 
Italy,  and  on  my  subsequent  examinations  of  the 
great  terraced  hills  in  England,  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  Silbury  Hill  is  an  unBnished 
elevation  of  this  kind,  unless  it  be  a  representation 
of  the  Lingam,  Avebury  forming  the  converse.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  Kennet  avenues  might  be 

♦  These  terraces  have  no  resemblance  to  or  affinity  with  the 
geological  features  known  as  parallel  roads.  They  cannot  have 
been  for  culture,  as  the  scarpings  are  frequently  on  the  north  and 
east  only — the  quarters  dedicated  to  the  dreaded  deities  of  cold  and 
darkness. 
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county  boundaries,  still  run,  as  is  vecy  generally 
the  case,  side  by  side  with  our  modern  roads, 
and  even  railroads,  testifying  to  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  their  constructors ;  still  have  on  them 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people,  and  the  deep 
cuttings  and  broad  surveys  of  the  old  roads  of  Italy. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  I  give  extracts 
from  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck, 
F.S.A.,  who  uses  in  reference  to  several  towns  such 
terms  as  the  following  : 

"  Royston ''  is  "  placed  where  the  British  streets  cross 
each  other."  "  Braughing,  on  the  side  of  the  £rmiu 
Street,  one  of  the  great  British  ways,*' 

'^  Hallingbury,  near  the  great  track-way  which  united 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  the  Cassii,  with  Lexden,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Trinobantes.'^ 

"  Berkhamstead "  is  notable  "  from  the  number  of 
ancient  works  like  those  at  Verolara,  which  I  have  seen  on 
every  side  of  it." 

"  Ravensburgh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  present  name 
and  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Danes'  Furlong  near 
it,  is  unlike  works  raised  by  the  last  people,"  and  is  "  near 
one  of  the  great  British  track-ways." 

Here  observe  the  variety  of  works  near  these 
so-named  British  roads. 

He  states  that  the  works  near  Royston  men- 
tioned by  Gough  cannot  he  found.  I  have  found 
and  examined  them  with  great  interest.  He  then 
proceeds,  *^  These  British  roads  are  so  totally  diMinct 
from  the  Roman  causeways  which  succeeded  them 
that  it  is  surprising  so  mnny  persons  should  confound 
these  works.'*     He  then  describes  them  as  differing 
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from  the  Roman  ways  by  "  running  through  woods 
or  loinding  up  the  sides  of  hills,*'  as  being  '*  hardly 
ever  drawn  in  straight  lines,"  **  were  never  raised, 
and  had  a  peculiar  feature "  "of  being  divided 
during  their  course  into  several  branches  running 
parallel  with  "  "  the  original  road,''  and  he  might 
have  added  winding  into  secondary  parallels,  like 
those  first  described  on  the  Apennines  and  in 
Donegal, 

He  then  enumerates  these  British  roads  as  "  the 
two  Watling  Streets,  the  Ermin  Street,  the  Icknield 
Street,  the  Ikemin  Street,  the  Ryknield  Street,  the 
Foss,  and  the  Salt  Ways." 

These  quotations  are  merely  to  show  that  these 
ways  have  long  been  considered  British  and  pre- 
Roman.  For  this  he  gives  reasons,  e.  g.  **  The 
Fosse  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  Roman 
origin,"  but  "  it  has  its  origin  in  a  British  town, 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  connects  it  with  the  prin- 
cipal  British  towns  in  the  island." 

Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  *  History  of  Manchester,' 
gives  the  names  of  the  roads  as  proving  they  are 
not  Roman,  and  he  also  gives  some  very  remarkable 
synonyms,  which  space  will  prevent  quoting, 
though  I  am  still  working  on  these  points. 

The  word  Fosse  has  been  assumed  to  be  Latin, 
but  the  construction  of  this  road,  from  which  its 
name  follows,  shows  a  channel  on  each  side ;  this 
would  take  off  the  surface  water  and  keep  the  road 
dry ;  and  the  old  Norske  word  for  a  flow  of  water 
is  foss :  foss  in  rural  Italy  means  a  torrent  or  small 
stream,  as  Fossato.  To  keep  at  present,  then,  to  the 
roads    alone,    observe    their    features :   "  winding,** 
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county  boundaries,  still  run,  as  is  vecy  generally 
the  case,  side  by  side  with  our  modern  roads, 
and  even  railroads,  testifying  to  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  their  constructors ;  still  have  on  them 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people,  and  the  deep 
cuttings  and  broad  surveys  of  the  old  roads  of  Italy. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  I  give  extracts 
from  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck, 
F.S.A.,  who  uses  in  reference  to  several  towns  such 
terms  as  the  following  : 

"  Royston  "  is  "  placed  where  the  British  streets  cross 
each  other."  "  Braughing,  on  the  side  of  the  Ermin 
Street,  one  of  the  great  British  ways.'' 

'^  Hallingbury,  near  the  great  track-way  which  united 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  the  Cassii,  with  Lexden,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Trinobantes/' 

"  Berkhamstead "  is  notable  "  from  the  number  of 
ancient  works  like  those  at  Verolam,  which  I  have  seen  on 
every  side  of  it." 

"  Ravensburgh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  present  uame 
and  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Danes'  Furlong  near 
it,  is  unlike  works  raised  by  the  last  people,"  and  is  "  near 
one  of  the  great  British  track-ways,'' 

Here  observe  the  variety  of  works  near  these 
so-named  British  roads. 

He  states  that  the  works  near  Royston  men- 
tioned by  Gough  cannot  he  found.  I  have  found 
and  examined  them  with  great  interest.  He  then 
proceeds,  "  The>s'e  British  roads  are  so  totally  distinct 
from  the  Bomari  causeways  which  succeeded  them 
that  it  is  surprising  so  many  persons  should  confound 
these  works."     He  then  describes  them  as  differing 
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from  the  Roman  ways  by  "  running  through  woods 
or  tainding  up  the  sides  of  hills ^^^  as  being  '*  hardly 
ever  dravm  in  straight  lines,"  **  were  never  raised, 
and  had  a  peculiar  feature "  "  of  being  divided 
during  their  course  into  several  branches  running 
parallel  with  "  "  the  original  road^^*  and  lie  might 
have  added  winding  into  secondary  parallels,  like 
those  first  described  on  the  Apennines  and  in 
Donegal. 

He  then  enumerates  these  British  roads  as  "  the 
two  Watling  Streets,  the  Ermiu  Street,  the  Icknield 
Street,  the  Ikemin  Street,  the  Ryknield  Street,  the 
Fobs,  and  the  Salt  Ways." 

These  quotations  are  merely  to  show  that  these 
ways  have  long  been  considered  British  and  pre- 
Boman.  For  this  he  gives  reasons,  e.  g.  **  The 
Fosse  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  Boman 
origin,"  but  "it  has  its  origin  in  a  British  town, 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  connects  it  with  the  prin- 
cipal British  towns  in  the  island." 

Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  '  History  of  Manchester,' 
gives  the  names  of  the  roads  as  proving  they  are 
not  BornaUy  and  he  also  gives  some  very  remarkable 
synonyms,  which  space  will  prevent  quoting, 
though  I  am  still  working  on  these  points. 

The  word  Fosse  has  been  assumed  to  be  Latin, 
but  the  construction  of  this  road,  from  which  its 
name  follows,  shows  a  channel  on  each  side ;  this 
would  take  ofE  the  surface  water  and  keep  the  road 
dry ;  and  the  old  Norske  word  for  a  flow  of  water 
is  foss :  foss  in  rural  Italy  means  a  torrent  or  small 
stream,  as  Fossato.  To  keep  at  present,  then,  to  the 
roads    alone,    observe    their   features :   "  xoinding^^^ 
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county  boundaries,  still  run,  as  is  vecy  generally 
the  case,  side  by  side  with  our  modern  roads, 
and  even  railroads,  testifying  to  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  their  constructors ;  still  have  on  them 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people,  and  the  deep 
cuttings  and  broad  surveys  of  the  old  roads  of  Italy. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  I  give  extracts 
from  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck, 
F.S.A.,  who  uses  in  reference  to  several  towns  such 
terms  as  the  following  : 

''  Royston  "  is  "  placed  where  the  British  streets  cross 
each  other."  "  Braughing,  on  the  side  of  the  £rmiu 
Street,  one  of  the  great  British  ways.'' 

"  Hallingbury,  near  the  great  track-way  which  united 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  the  Cassii,  with  Lexden,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Trinobantes/' 

"  Berkhamstead "  is  notable  "  from  the  number  of 
ancient  works  like  those  at  Verolam,  which  I  have  seen  on 
every  side  of  it." 

"  Ravensburgh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  present  name 
and  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Danes'  Furlong  near 
it,  is  unlike  works  raised  by  the  last  people,"  and  is  ''  near 
one  of  the  great  British  track-ways,'' 

Here  observe  the  variety  of  works  near  these 
so-named  British  roads. 

He  states  that  the  works  near  Royston  men- 
tioned by  Gough  cannot  he  found.  I  have  found 
and  examined  them  with  great  interest.  He  then 
proceeds,  "  These  Brifish  roads  are  so  totally  distinct 
from  the  Roman  causeways  which  succeeded  them 
that  it  is  surprising  so  many  persons  should  confound 
these  works."     He  then  describes  them  as  difFerinof 
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from  the  Roman  ways  by  "  running  through  woods 
or  imnding  up  the  sides  of  hills^^*  as  being  '*  hardly 
ever  drawn  in  straight  lines,"  **  were  never  raised, 
and  had  a  peculiar  feature "  "  of  being  divided 
during  their  course  into  several  branches  running 
parallel  with  "  "  the  original  road^^  and  he  might 
have  added  winding  into  secondary  parallels,  like 
those  first  described  on  the  Apennines  and  in 
Donegal. 

He  then  enumerates  these  British  roads  as  "  the 
two  Watling  Streets,  the  Brmin  Street,  the  Icknield 
Street,  the  Ikemin  Street,  the  Ryknield  Street,  the 
Fobs,  and  the  Salt  Ways." 

These  quotations  are  merely  to  show  that  these 
ways  have  long  been  considered  British  and  pre- 
Roman.  For  this  he  gives  reasons,  e.  g.  *'  The 
Fosse  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  Roman 
origin,"  but  **  it  has  its  origin  in  a  British  town, 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  connects  it  with  the  prin- 
cipal British  towns  in  the  island." 

Mr,  Whittaker,  in  his  *  History  of  Manchester,' 
gives  the  names  of  the  roads  as  proving  they  are 
not  Romany  and  he  also  gives  some  very  remarkable 
synonyms,  which  space  will  prevent  quoting, 
though  I  am  still  working  on  these  points. 

The  word  Fosse  has  been  assumed  to  be  Latin, 
but  the  construction  of  this  road,  from  which  its 
name  follows,  shows  a  channel  on  each  side ;  this 
would  take  off  the  surface  water  and  keep  the  road 
dry ;  and  the  old  Norske  word  for  a  flow  of  water 
is  foss :  foss  in  rural  Italy  means  a  torrent  or  small 
stream,  as  Fossato.  To  keep  at  present,  then,  to  the 
roads    alone,    observe    their    features :   "  winding^^^ 
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county  boundaries,  still  run,  as  is  vecy  generally 
the  case,  side  by  side  with  our  modern  roads, 
and  even  railroads,  testifying  to  the  engineering 
knowledge  of  their  constructors ;  still  have  on  them 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people,  and  the  deep 
cuttings  and  broad  surveys  of  the  old  roads  of  Italy. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  I  give  extracts 
from  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Robert  Clutterbuck, 
F.S.A.,  who  uses  in  reference  to  several  towns  such 
terms  as  the  following  : 

"  Royston  '^  is  "  placed  where  the  British  streets  cross 
each  other."  '^  Braughing,  on  the  side  of  the  Ermin 
Street,  one  of  the  great  British  ways," 

"  Hallingbury,  near  the  great  track- way  which  united 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  the  Cassii,  with  Lexden,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Trinobantes." 

"  Berkhamstead "  is  notable  "  from  the  number  of 
ancient  works  like  those  at  Verolam,  which  I  have  seen  on 
every  side  of  it." 

'^  Ravensburgh,  which,  notwithstanding  its  present  name 
and  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Danes'  Furlong  near 
it,  is  unlike  works  raised  by  the  last  people,"  and  is  "  near 
one  of  the  great  British  track-ways,^' 

Here  observe  the  variety  of  works  near  these 
so-named  British  roads. 

He  states  that  the  works  near  Royston  men- 
tioned by  Gough  cannot  be  found.  I  have  found 
and  examined  them  with  great  interest.  He  then 
proceeds,  "  The.se  British  roads  are  so  totally  distinct 
from  the  Roman  causeways  which  succeeded  them 
that  it  is  surprising  so  many  persons  should  confound 
these  works.''     He  then  describes  them  as  difFering: 
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from  the  Roman  ways  by  "  running  through  woods 
or  tvinding  up  the  sides  of  hills,^*  as  being  '*  hardly 
ever  dravm  in  straight  lines,"  **  were  never  raised, 
and  had  a  peculiar  feature "  "  of  being  divided 
during  their  course  into  several  branches  running 
parallel  ivith  "  "  ffee  original  road,^^  and  he  might 
have  added  winding  into  secondary  parallels,  like 
those  first  described  on  the  Apennines  and  in 
Donegal. 

He  then  enumerates  these  British  roads  as  "  the 
two  Watling  Streets,  the  Ermiu  Street,  the  Icknield 
Street,  the  Ikemin  Street,  the  Ryknield  Street,  the 
Foss,  and  the  Salt  Ways." 

These  quotations  are  merely  to  show  that  these 
ways  have  long  been  considered  British  and  pre- 
Roman.  For  this  he  gives  reasons,  e.  g,  **  The 
Fosse  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  had  a  Roman 
origin,"  but  "  it  has  its  origin  in  a  British  town, 
Lindum  (Lincoln),  and  connects  it  with  the  prin- 
cipal British  towns  in  the  island." 

Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  '  History  of  Manchester,' 
gives  the  numes  of  the  roads  as  proving  they  are 
7iot  Romany  and  he  also  gives  some  very  remarkable 
synonyms,  which  space  will  prevent  quoting, 
though  I  am  still  working  on  these  points. 

The  word  Fosse  has  been  assumed  to  be  Latin, 
but  the  construction  of  this  road,  from  which  its 
name  follows,  shows  a  channel  on  each  side ;  this 
would  take  off  the  surface  water  and  keep  the  road 
dry ;  and  the  old  Norske  word  for  a  flow  of  water 
is  foss  :  foss  in  rural  Italy  means  a  torrent  or  small 
stream,  as  Fossato.  To  keep  at  present,  then,  to  the 
roads    alone,    observe    their    features :   "  winding^^* 
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possible^  and  yet  met  with  general  approval  from  the 
members^  Mr.  Cannington,  the  antiquary^  Sir  J.  Picton^ 
and  Lord  Nelson,  the  chairman,  amongst  others,  I  will 
only  point  ont  some  difficulties  in  tbe  criticisms,  arising*, 
no  doabt,  from  the  islands  being  personally  unknown  to 
the  writers. 

''As  to  the  supposition  of  roofs;    first,  there  are   no 
trees  on  the  island,  where  the  majority  of  these  monuments 
are,  for  timber  beehive  roofs.     Nor,  from  the  thin  soil  on 
the  limestone  surface,  is  it  probable  that  there  ever  were 
trees  beyond  brushwood.     Secondly,  as  to  stone  roofs ;  the 
examples  of  these  are  so  rare,  and  so  exclusively  special  in 
the  ancient  works  in  Minorca,  with  only  one  example  in 
Majorca,  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  classed  with  the 
monuments  under  discussion,  though  of  the  same  age.     As 
to  '  beehive '  stone-roofing  from  the  recumbent  stones  of 
the  Taulas  as  capitals,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
any  surrounding  supporting  walls  in  any  case.      This  is 
remarkable,  because  the  stone-fence  walls  to  the  fields  and 
properties  are  of  quite  sufficient  height  and  thickness  for 
such  an  argument,  if  they  were  near  enough  for  the  spaces 
between  to  be  arched  over.      The  stone  circles  and  en- 
closing walls  of   sacred   precincts   are  neither  high   nor 
strong   enough   for   such  a  purpose,  nor  are  they  near 
enough  nor  uniform  in  distance  from  the  suggested  central 
table  capital. 

"  The  Talayots  themselves  may  have  been  so  roofed 
over.  Indeed,  I  found  an  example  in  Minorca  and  one  in 
Majorca,  stronglj  indicating  that  the  Talayots  are  merely 
the  bases  of  Nurhags,  like  those  of  Sardinia,  and  that  the 
enormous  areas  of  fence-walls  bounding  the  fields  in 
Minorca  have  been  formed  by  the  reduction  of  such 
towers,  leaving  the  truncated  bases  now  termed  Talayots. 
I  was  the  more  convinced  of  this  from  having  La  Mar- 
mora's valuable  works  with  me  as  guide-books,  and  also 
an  elaborate  work  just  then  published  by  a  Balearic 
gentleman,  which  being  lent  me  at  Port  Mahon,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  examine  the  Nnrhags  for  myself ;  and  though 
they  differ  from  the  Talayots^  the  difference  appears  to 
have  been  only  that  between  buildings  with  solidly  con- 
structed basements  and  others  where  the  hollow  towers 
were  based  upon  the  natural  rock. 

"As  my  investigations  have  been  very  carefully  made^ 
it  is  hardly  just  that  all  the  researches  should  be  ascribed 
to  foreigners.  Several  points  in  Captain  Oliver's  state- 
ments^ apart  from  the  roofings  agree  with  those  published 

by  me. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  S.  Phenk. 

*'  Geolo^fical  Society,  Burlington  Housed' 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  Minorca  is  a  central 
temple,  near  and  around  which  several  taulas  have  been  so 
placed  as  to  be  well  seen  from  the  temple,  on  which  if 
sacrifices  were  offered  they  could  have  been  minutely 
observed  from  this  building.  Independently  of  illustra- 
tions, which  were  not  in  the  '  Wiltshire  Magazine,'  Captain 
Pashfield  Oliver's  reply  in  the  ^  Times  '  contained  the  sen- 
tence following : — "  It  is  evident  that  eleven  years  ago 
Dr.  Phene  published  his  finding  an  analogy  of  the  Stone- 
henge  mortise  and  tenon  system  in  the  Baleares,  and 
therefore  I  owe  him  an  ample  apology  for  my  ignorance 
of  his  publication.'' 

The  immense  age  of  this  unique  structure,  which  is  open 
to  the  south,  and  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  with  a 
stone  ^n^a  or  raised  step  to  be  used  as  a  seat  all  round 
the  inside  of  the  semicircle,  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  form  of,  or  acted  as  a  design  for,  the  early  Greek 
theatres.  Not  only  the  form  but  the  opening  to  the 
south  meets  the  expression  of  Aeschylos,  who,  in  his 
'  Agamemnon^'  1.  519,  writes  : 

"  ibt  fAiXaBpa  PatTiXiwy,  ^/Xac  ariyat, 
frefivui  re  BaKot,  datfiovl^  t   aiTijXio*.*' 

O  ye  loved  homes,  ye  palaces  of  kings, 

Ye  chaplet-wreathed  thrones,  ye  sun-faced  Gods. 
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The  Greeks  pat  figures  of  their  gods  to  face  the  east, 
to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  But  the  literal  meaning 
is  opposite  the  sun,  which  applies  to  this  temple  in  particular 
as  facing  the  south.  The  Greek  theatres  faced  north  and 
south  as  in  this  case^  and  to  carry  out  the  Greek  idea  the 
figures  were  placed  with  their  sides  to  the  spectators  and 
actors — an  abnormal  condition.  Here  the  living  gods^  the 
arbiters  of  life  and  death  of  the  persons  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed^ sat  opposite  the  sun,  which  is  the  literal  meaning. 
The  images  of  the  gods  were  so  placed  in  the  Greek 
theatres  that  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  would  shine  on 
their  features.  Zoroaster  ordered  that  when  the  deity  was 
worshipped  the  person  praying  should  face  some  luminous 
object.  This  accounts  for  the  gold  masks  on  the  fa<ses  of 
the  dead  at  Mykenas.  The  deceased  were  thus  deified  and 
adoring  the  Supreme  Deity  at  the  same  time. 

The  journeys  for  these  investigations  were  not 
spasmodic  visits  to  the  East,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  classical 
places,  but  were  systematised  into  routes  following 
the  works  of  Caesar,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Herodotus,  Homer,  and  other  authors, 
including  St.  Paul  and  modern  writers,  as  Byron, 
Dean  Stanley,  &c.,  and  devoting  on  several  occasions 
a  distinct  tour  to  each  author.  The  great  object  I 
have  had  in  following  this  subject  was,  by  actual 
visitation,  to  compare  certain  works  in  Cornwall, 
the  Hebrides,  and  North  Britain  with  those  of 
Etruria,  and  the  reputed  homes  of  the  builders  of 
Etruria,  the  Pelasgi,  according  to  the  statements  by 
Herodotus  and  others. 

With  this  in  view  I  very  carefully  examined 
during  many  years  all  these  works,  of  vvhicli  I  found 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
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with  examples  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos.  Those  in 
the  former  equal  the  remains  in  the  Argolic  district 
of  Tiry  ns  and  Mycenae,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
varieties  in  the  style  (e.  g.)  of  the  base  of  the  Temple 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  &c.,  in  Phocis.* 

My  observations  were  frequently  published  in  the 
'  Times/  and  my  illustrations  from  drawings  all  made 
on  the  spot,  at  intervals  of  travel,  places  of  the 
greatest  interest  being  visited  by  me  sometimes  not 
less  than  four  or  five  consecutive  times  to  re-examine, 
and  if  necessary  to  correct  my  observations.  This 
was  seldom  needed,  but  on  such  occasions  I  added 
new  matter  to  my  previous  information  which  was 
published  in  the  '  Builder,'  *  Jackson's  Oxford 
Journal/  and  a  full  illustrated  correspondence  to  the 
'  British  Architect/ 

"  From  the  '  Builder/  August  I8th,  1877. 

"Cyclopean  Fortrbss  on  the  Island  op  Samothrace. 

"  I  have  just  completed  the  rente  taken  by  M.  Choiseul- 
Goaffier,  as  described  by  him  in  the  '  Voyage  pittoresque.' 

''There  being  no  established  means  of  communication 
to  many  of  the  islands^  the  only  way  was  to  have  a  yacht 
at  my  disposal^  and  I  engaged  a  Greek  one.  My  great 
object  was  to  visit  the  islands  he  had  passed  by^  which  are 
little  known  to  modern  travellers^  especially  the  northern 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  I  made  ascents  of  the 
mountains^  and  in  particular  the  difficult  one  of  Samo- 
thrace, and  reached  the  summit  in  splendid  weather  for 
the  view.  The  grand  point  of  interest  in  the  island  has 
not,  I  think,  been  described  in  published  travels.  It  con- 
sists of  a  magnificent  cyclopean  fortress.     The  gateway 

*  See  my  paper  on  my  "  Excavations  in  Argolis,  Phocis,  &c.," 
read  March,  ISHo.    '  Brit.  Arch.  Juuru.' 
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and  adjacent  walls  average  30  feet  in  height;  the  damaged 
walls  aiv  still  from  5  feet  to  20  feet  high;  the  long  walls 
are  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  snch  constructions — 
they  extend  from  the  sea  nearly  half  a  mile  up  the  moun- 
tain. Of  these,  large  portions  are  prostrate.  The  style  is 
quite  as  rude  and  primitive  as  that  of  Tiryns,  and  clearly 
older  than  Mycenae.  The  stones  average  the  size  of  those 
of  Tiryns.  I  measuried  several  7  feet  long.  The  area  en- 
closed is  large.  There  has  been  a  cyclopean  bridge  like 
that  of  Mycenae.  The  walls  are  not  less  than  10  feet  thick 
in  any  part.  I  send  a  plan  and  a  drawing  of  the  gateway 
— it  is  45  feet  long  inside  and  10  feet  wide.  In  front  of  it 
is  a  much  more  recent  Hellenic  platform.  Saraothrace  is 
referred  to  by  Homer  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Plato,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo  mention  the  inundation  of  these  islands  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Euxine.  Samothrace  was  the  seat  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri,  in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
his  wife  were  initiated.  I  forbear  description  because  of 
the  value  of  your  space. 

"  The  plan,  of  course,  is  not  to  scale.  If  it  were  a  fine 
hair-line  would  show  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  would 
convey  little. 

*'  John  S.  Phbne. 

"  Athens:* 


Until  quite  recently  this  most  curious  island, 
Samothrace,  was,  as  Dr.  Phene  supposes,  unexplored. 
Murray's  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  ' 
speaks  of  it  as  such.  In  1878,  however,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  1875,  the  Austrian  Government  sent  an  expe- 
dition for  scientific  purposes  to  the  island,  and  many 
remarkable  remains  were  discovered,  including  the  most 
ancient  mystery  temple  in  archaic  Doric  style,  remains  of 
later  Greek  temples,  proved  by  an  inscription  to  have 
been  erected  286 — 246  b  c,  and  sculptured  figures.  Some 
of  these  remains  were  taken  to  Vienna.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  walls  of  the  old  town  of  Samothrace,  now  illus- 
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Frtm  a  Swrvty  of  tht  litandt  in  Ihr  Aeijatan  Sta  ij)  (Air  A  ulhoi 

A  Cup;  from  whidi  na«  publiKhed  iu  Thr  Bail'ler,  Augu><t  l»tb,  1 
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trated  for  us  by  Dr.  Phene,  have  been  figured  before. 
They  are  amongst  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  of 
Cyclopean  works.  Having  a  dangerous  coast  without 
anchorage  the  island  is  seldom  visited^  even  by  fishermen. 
Pelasgians  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii^  51)  to  have  first 
inhabited  the  island^  and  to  have  introduced  the  mysteries. 
—Ed.'* 

N,B. — ^The  Austrians  were  baffled  by  the  wind  in  at- 
tempting the  ascent  to  the  seat  of  Neptune  described  by 
Homer.  The  natives  asserted  that  no  person  but  myself 
and  one  native  had  ever  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  modern 
times.  The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent^  as  in  the  above 
letter^  the  deeply  interesting  and  even  romantic  circum- 
stances attending  my  visit  to  Samothrace  and  its  ancient 
temples  being  described  here. 

My  former  surveys  were  in  places  never  before 
visited  for  that  purpose.  The  topography  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  though  well  known  for- 
merly is  not  touched  on  by  modern  travellers,  the 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  city  of  Samothrace 
escaping  notice  even  by  the  Austrian  engineers. 
No  one  but  myself  had  recorded  the  mortice  and 
tenon  (indicative  of  that  at  Stonehenge)  in  Minorca, 
nor  the  great  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

At  page  40,  I  refer  to  the  drowning  of  the 
engineer  to  the  U.S.  Government,  Mr.  Strong. 
My  survey  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  which  the  illustrations  on  pages  40,  41, 
and  43  are  selected,  was  recently  supplemented  by 
Professor  T.  H.  Lewis  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill,  but 
abandoned  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  leaving  me 
the  only  traveller  who  has  completed  a  north-west 
survey. 
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With  reference  to  the  spirally  terraced  hills,  my 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  verdant  slopes  on 
the  upland  at  Cyrenae.  The  description  given  by 
Mr.  Blight  (page  64)  of  those  in  Cornwall  might 
be  taken  to  refer  to  them.  The  slopes  cut  into 
terraces  increase  the  effect  of  natural  variation  of 
levels,  the  old  chariot  wheel  marks  still  exist,  and 
from  proximity  to  Egypt  the  cuttings  for  roads 
may  be  Egyptian  for  a  summer  resort  from  Egypt. 

The  Greeks  dedicated  an  altar,  by  a  fountain  on 
the  highest  terrace,  to  Apollo.  Here  seems  the  ex- 
planation of  these  scarpings,  the  antiquity  of  those 
in  Rome  shows  that  they  also  were  ascents  to  the 
altars  of  the  gods. 

The  matters  connect  themselves  closely  with 
British  roads  from  the  similarity  of  such  'roads  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  accompanying  works  and 
artistic  productions  near  them,  together  with  many 
other  points  which  the  limits  of  this  paper  prevent 
my  introducing. 

Considering  the  great  ascendency  of  the  priestly 
power  of  Etruria  and  the  surrounding  kingdoms, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  localities  for 
worship  were  highly  symbolic,  and  centres  of  deep 
superstition.  The  revulsion  was  in  every  case  great. 
Thus  Constantine  placed  the  labarum  over  the 
dragon  or  serpent  on  his  coins,  and,  being  a  British 
resident  where  he  first  claimed  the  rule  of  the 
people,  it  is  strong  evidence,  together  with  the 
many  Roman  altars  found  bearing  the  serpent,*  of 

•  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  shows  an  altar  with  serpent.  Richard  I 
of  England  on  joining  the  Crusades  took  the  old  British  banner, 
the  dragon,  but  on  returning  home  he  bore  St.  George  elayitig  the 
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the  worship  of  the  serpent  in  Britain  as  well  as  in 
Borne,  which  derived  its  deepest  mythological  tinc- 
ture from  Btrnria.  So  also  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  born 
and  nurtured  in  an  Etruscan  garden  containing  a 
still  extant  Etruscan  temple  to  Juno,  set  vigorously 
to  work  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  old 
symbolical  heathenism. 

The  agger  of  Servius  TuUius  was  purely  creative 
in  design,  as  was  the  wall  it  supported ;  the  wall  of 
Sainte  Odile  on  the  Yosges  Mountains  in  Alsace 
was  as  purely  selective.  Yet  in  each  case  the 
curves  and  undulations  are  identical  in  contour. 

The  old  Alban  cities  were  built  unlike  those  of 
other  parts  of  Italy,  which  as  a  rule  were  and  are 
founded  on  elevated  plateaux,  the  Alban  sites  being 
long  sinuous  ridges  rising  at  one  end  into  an 
elevated  crest,  very  similar  to  the  two  aggers  of 
Servius  Tullius,  for  the  opening  between  the  two 
crests  makes  the  two  portions  quite  distinct. 

Alba  Longa,  or  more  properly  Alba  Lunga,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the  sites  of  the  Alban 
cities.  It  is  the  mountain  ridge  surrounding  the 
Lake  Alban o,  probably  once  a  vast  crater.  It 
encloses  the  lake  from  the  north-east  to  considerably 
further  than  the  south-west ;  though  modern  writers 
do  not  describe  it  as  west  of  the  convent  of 
Palazzola  it  really  embraces  two  thirds  of  the  lake. 

Its  form  is  startlingly  that  of  a  huge  python, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  Trojan  ensign  in 
common    with    the    Parthians    and    otlier    Asiatic 


dragon.  That  Con stan tine  web  represented  us  St.  George  is  shown 
in  my  paper  on  ''  King  Ai*thur  and  St.  George  '*  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions.' 
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people,  and  confirms  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans 
here. 

A  modern  writer  of  great  research,  Mr.  Bunbury 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  draws  attention  as 
I  have  so  often  done,  and  amongst  other  cases 
in  the  *  British  Archaeological  Journal,'  in  my 
paper  on  **  Further  Discoveries  of  Mounds  in 
Animal  Forms,"  to  the  artificial  scarping  or  hewing 
on  the  upper,  and  on  the  western  or  lake  side  of 
this  long  and  sinuous  ridge ;  this  tends  very  con- 
siderably to  augment  the  similitude  to  the  serpent. 
These  scarpings  on  the  Aventine  in  Rome  are  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height;  and  the  Quirinal 
was  scarped  away  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  as 
recorded  on  Trajan's  Column. 

Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Varro,  all 
attribute  the  name  Alba  Lunga  to  its  site  on  this 
long  narrow  ridge.     Livy  says  : 

''  Quae  ah  situ  porrectae  in  dorso  urbis 
Longa  Alba  appellata/^ 

Porrectae  in  dorso^ — lying  along,  {i.e.)  stretched 
out,  or  over  the  length  of  the  ridge,  clearly  there- 
fore not  confined  to  the  Arx  or  citadel  at  the  north 
end,  nor  to  the  secondary  hill  of  sacrifice  on  which 
Palazzola  has  been  built,  but  stretched  out  along 
the  ridge  from  these  places  of  assembly. 

Virgil's  description  is  well  known.  The  place  of 
the  white  sow,  with  its  litter  of  thirty  equally  white 
sucklings,  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  future  city  of 
Aeneas  or  Ascanius. 

The  python  and  the  griffin  or  dragon  were  sacred 
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to  Apollo,  but  not  the  pig.  The  pig  was  sacred  to 
Juno,  the  chief  female  deity  of  Etruria. 

Virgil  is  so  curiously  emphatic  in  his  triple  state- 
ment of  the  white  sow  and  her  thirty  white  little 
ones,*  that  this  amounts  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  narrative ;  it  was  clearly  intended  to  convey 
something  with  special  forces  and  the  culminating 
sacrifice  of  the  sow  and  pigs  to  Junof  was  intended 
to  make  it  even  more  emphatic. 

That  his  meaning  was  quite  understood  in  his 
own  day  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  his 
emphasis  was  to  enforce  or  suppress  something  is 
clear.  The  Trojans  were  under  the  special  leader- 
ship of  Apollo,  whose  serpent  or  dragon  messengers 
destroyed  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Posidon.  The 
serpents  from  Tenedos  took  refuge  behind  the  aegis 
of  Minerva. 

Virgil  calls  them  alike  angues,  serpents,  and 
dra-coneSy  dragons. 

The  worship  of  Minerva  was  taken  from  Italy  by 
Dardanus,  says  Varro,  and  taught  in  Saraothrace, 
Phrygia,  and  the  Troad  by  Dardanus  and  his 
descendants,  as  no  doubt  was  that  of  the  other 
deities  of  Etruria,  Poseidon,  and  Apollo  and  Zeus. 
This  is  the  Italian,  not  the  Greek  account. 

The  three  great  deities  of  Etruria  were  Zeus, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  position  of  Apollo  is  very 
undefined.  J     Virgil,  feeling  this,  for  a  special  reason 

*  *  Aen.,'  iii,  11.  390-93 ;  viii,  11.  43-6,  81-3. 

t  Ibid.,  viii,  11.  84^. 

X  It  is  probable,  considering  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  power 
and  the  special  object  to  be  achieved,  that  literary  works  on  Apollo 
were  destroyed  by  Augustus,  as  was  done  with  the  Scottish  muni, 
ments  by  Edwai'd  I. 
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addresses  him  as  the  great  god  of  Soracte,  a  moiiri' 
tain  sufficiently  far  off ;  but  noticeably  not  on  the 
hills  of  Latium  or  Rome,  but  of  Btruria. 

Apollo  was  in  Etruria  simply  the  benignant  Zeus. 
Even  the  evil  deity  Tu  Chul  Cha  had  his  benignity, 
or  at  least  less  terrible  aspect,  probably  after  official 
propitiation. 

The  effect  of  confronting  the  representations  of 
these  deities  in  the  tombs  may  be  imagined  rather 
than  described. 

Zeus  properly  so  called  was  known  as  a  shrouded 
deity  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  wrath. 

The  prime  feature  of  Etrurian  worship  was  pro- 
pitiation of  the  terrible  and  avenging  gods ;  the 
benign  were  passed  over  as  not  needing  to  be 
appeased.  This  condition  of  things  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  worship,  a  worship  which 
unhinged  the  world,  and  made,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  pagan  enormity,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  pure  worship  necessary. 

This  last  act  of  worship  was  the  deification  of  the 
living  Emperor.  There  was  a  far  greater  meaning 
than  the  question  of  tribiite  in  the  demand,  "  Whose 
is  this  IMAGE?"  with  its  admonition,  **  Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  with  its 
still  more  powerful  termination. 

There  was  no  room  then  for  Apollo ;  to  get  him 
out  of  Latium,  Virgil  banishes  him  to  Soracte,  from 
Latium  to  make  way  for  his  successor,  the  "  dragon- 
born"  Augustus  himself.  The  cloud-hidden  deity 
Zeus  is  not  molested,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
sow  and  its  litter  is  made  to  the  highest  female 
deity  of  the  district — Juno.     And  here  seems  the 
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point  at  which  Virgil  aimed  in  his  repeated  iteration 
of  the  white  sow  instead  of  the  Lunga  or  winding 
serpent  of  Apollo. 

This  reiteration  recalls  Shakespeare's  expression, 

''Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much." 

It  so  disgusted  his  commentator  Heyne,  that  he 
declares  it  must  be  spurious y  because,  he  says,  it  is 
quite  vnnecessari/.  But  the  Italian  writers  evidently 
understood  the  point,  as  they  give  the  cue  to  its 
meaDing. 

One  of  the  sacred  serpents  of  Apollo,  which  also 
figured  in  the  destruction  of  Laocoon,  bore  a  name 
directly  equivalent  to  the  pig  or  sow,  **sus."  It  is 
curious  that  Varro  gives  as  old  Attic  Greek  the 
common  rural  and  rustic  word  which  has  never 
changed  in  Italy,  and  was  clearly  a  word  of  Latium 
and  of  Etruria,  and  is  common  in  Latin  as  well  as 
'^sus,^* — that  of  UopKogj  Italian  porcello^  Latin 
porcns.  The  name  of  the  snake  was  Pored,  accord- 
ing to  Servius  Honoratus. 

But  the  word  was  not  confined  to  the  snake. 
The  Latin  word  porca^  and  the  Italian  word  which 
is  identical,  showing  that  it  is  an  ancient  word  of  the 
locality,  means  also  a  ridge  between  two  hollows. 

This  is  the  complete  description  of  Alba  Lunga. 
The  stone  of  the  ridge,  peperino,  has  various  colours, 
sometimes  rose  colour,  sometimes,  from  age  and 
lichen  weathering,  white. 

Even  the  usual  Greek  wopKo^  and  the  Latin 
porculum  mean  circular  bindings  and  fastenings, 
which  at  once  suggest  the  annular  serpent  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth. 

VOL.  XX.  7 
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And  the  Greek  Xayya^o,  to  loiter,  Xayywv,  or 
Aoyywv,  pronounced  langon  or  longon,  a  loiterer,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Italian  lungare,  to  deviate 
in  speech  or  direction.  Not  long  simply,  but 
deviating  or  sinuous,  showing  the  very  early  intro- 
duction of  Greek  words  into  Italy.  Hence  also  the 
Scotch  "lang,"  and  joined  to  "cambus,"  Gambus- 
lang^  the  long  winding,  our  "  linger  "  from  A.S. 
lengam ;  Ice.  lengja;  Norweg.  lenga^  longa;  Swed. 
Idnga;  Ger.  verldngern,  perhaps  verme  and  langern^ 
or  long  serpent,  incorporating  the  Italian  verme, 
all  tending  to  show  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  into  Scandinavia  and  Britain  from 
Italy  with  Graeco-Italian  words.* 

VeVj  in  its  force  in  acquiring,  losing,  hindering, 
deterring,  diminishing,  vanishing,  &c.,  is  in  itself 
figurative  of  the  lunga  form  or  serpent. 

Dionysius  says  the  name  was  given  on  account 
of  Tov  (T^ijimaToq,  generally  rendered  in  English  the 
shape  or  outline ;  but  in  this  instance  it  has  a 
further  meaning,  i.  e.  shape  as  in  a  dance,  and  any 
one  who  knows  the  serpentine  dances,  still  retained 
in  the  Troad,  must  know  that  they  represent  the 
undulations  of  a  serpent — a  meaning  which  I 
think  Dionysius  intended  to  convey.  The  Salii 
performed  such  dances  in  Italy,  dancing  about  the 
altars.  Such  dancing  on  the  Lunga  would  neces- 
sarily be  serpentine. 

Dionysius  states  that  the  white  sow  led  Aeneas 
to  Lavinium,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  where  he  at 
once  founded  a  city ;  but  though  Sir  William  Gell 

*  See  my  papers  on  "  Old  London  and  the  AudoyicsB,"  in  the 
'  Brit.  Arch.  Journ.'  of  1896-7  and  1898. 
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adopts  this,  he  selects  a  place  at  that  time  on  the 
coast,  and  the  Civita  or  old  Lavinium  would  then 
have  been  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Virgil,  who 
weighed  all  this,  represents  Aeneas  as  specially 
cautioned  to  avoid  the  coast,  and  gives  thirty  years 
before  founding  the  city. 

Along  this  ridge  I  have  myself  counted  thirty 
distinct  little  headlands,  about  equal  in  number  on 
each  side.  These  being  almost  alternate,  form  the 
curvatures  of  the  serpent.  Pliny  gives  thirty 
different  nationalities  or  Alban  tribes  who  joined 
those  of  the  local  Lunga  Albans  in  their  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  probably  having  each  an 
altar  on  the  several  sinuosities  of  the  serpent  form 
or  lunga,  thus  intensifying  its  sacredness. 

When  the  two  words  porca,  one  for  Apollo's 
serpent,  and  one  also  for  a  ridge,  are  combined,  it 
is  cumulative  evidence  in  favour  of  that  view ;  and 
had  Virgil  used  the  words  "5u«"  and  "jjorca"  as 
indifferently  as  he  used  the  words  "  arigues/* 
"  serpens "  and  "  dracones,^  it  would  not  have 
appeared  that  he  had  any  special  object  to  enforce. 

The  change  to  the  animal  sacred  to  Juno  was 
evidently  made  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  the 
Ad  GUST  deity  of  the  district,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Augustalia,  i.  e.  the  almost  continuous  games 
and  festivities  after  he,  Augustus,  became  high 
priest  of  the  empire. 

This  ridge  has  two  main  summits,  on  each  of 
which  grand  sacrifices  were  offered.  On  the  chief 
one,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  nationalities  came  to  offer  their 
sacrifices ;  and  the  national  councils  of  the  Latins 
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were   held   below  it   at   the   Aquae  Ferentinae,   a 
**  sacred  "  source. 

Alba  Lunga  was  destroyed  by  Hostilius  about 
650  B.C.,  who  placed  the  conquered  people  on  the 
Caelian  Hill,  as  nearest  to  their  own  district. 

The  Latins  generally  retained  this  position 
towards  the  east  of  the  Aventine  capitol,  as  in  the 
same  reign  they  became  the  guard  of  the  approach 
by  the  Bsquiline,  during  the  war  with  Veii.  It  is 
only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  they  were 
the  workmen  who  in  the  third  year  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Servius  actually  constructed  the 
several  aggers,  including  the  vast  one  on  the  east. 

At  the  time  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  city  of 
Alba  Lunga  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  temples  alone 
remained,  but  the  worship  of  the  Caesars  supplanted 
that  of  the  original  deity  Apollo.  So  marked  was 
this,  that  Augustus  erected  in  Rome  the  first  and 
only  temple  to  Apollo,  clearly  a  propitiatory  one, 
that  in  Latium  being  then  closed. 

An  apparently  temporary  fane  had  been  erected 
430  B.C.  to  avert  a  plague,  and  550  B.C.  a  second 
temple,  probably  a  restoration  of  the  first,  but  out- 
side the  Porta  Capena,  the  nearest  gate  to  Latium, 
and  no  doubt  to  appease  the  Latin  gods  "  who  had 
shown  anger." 

This  temple  by  Augustus  was  in  honour  of  the 
deity  whose  statue  at  Actium  was  a  beacon  to 
mariners,  which  Augustus  invoked  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  and  to  the  favour  of  whom  he  attributed 
his  success  and  instituted  the  Actian  games. 

In  banishing  Apollo  to  Soracte,  Virgil  elevated 
him  to  supreme  honour,  and  unwittingly  revealed 
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the  fact  that  Apollo  was  a  grand  deity  of  Britain, 
and  that  the  same  Druidical  customs  {e.  g.  ordeal 
by  fire)  were  practised  in  Italy  a^d  Britain.  To 
this  day  no  woodsman  cuts  the  sacred  oaks  of  the 
Trojans  on  Monte  Museno. 

"  Samme  Deiim,  sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo^ 
Qaem  primi  colimas^  cui  pineus  ardor  acervo 
Pascitur,  et  medium  f  reti  pietate  per  ignem 
Caltores  multa  premimus  vestigia  prana/' 

'  Mu,,'  xi,  785-8. 

Beautifully  rendered  by  Dryden  in  the  following 
lines : 

"  O  patron  of  Soracte's  high  abodes^ 
Phoebus^  the  ruling  power  among  the  gods ; 
Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  anctuous  pine 
Burn  on  thy  heap,  and  to  thy  glory  shine : 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles 
Through  flames  unsinged  we  pass,  and  tread  the 
kindling  coals.'^ 

But  Virgil  conveys  a  stronger  meaning,  and  a 
more  critical  translator  gives  it  thus  : 

"Through  the  midst  of  the  flames,  we  thy  votaries, 
relying  on  our  piety,  walk  over  a  length  of  burning  coals." 

"  Vestigium  *'  is  a  tracks  and  these  ancient  tracks 
were  always  serpentine. 

Just  the  Druidical  ordeal  by  fire,  apparently 
originating  in  stepping  over  the  crevasses  in  the 
long  serpentine  streams  of  lava  from  the  Alban 
mount,  and  later  on  conveyed  to  Britain  by  Druidic 
priests.* 

•  Actium  was  the  western  point  of  ApoUo's  worship  in  Greece 
as  Delphi  waa  the  east,  and  Delos  the  south. 
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That  Apollo  was  worshipped  as  a  dragon  or 
serpent  in  Latium  is  clear  from  the  following : 

When  Actia  or  Atia,  mother  of  Augustus,  wished 
her  son  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  she  attributed 
his  birth  to  the  paternity  of  a  dragon,  as  the  mother 
of  Alexander  did  his  to  that  of  a  serpent. 

Soracte  is  also  a  long  sinuous  ridge  with  vertical 
as  well  as  lateral  sinuosities.  Each  rise  is  now 
capped  by  a  sacred  edifice,  no  doubt  in  lieu  of 
pagan  altars,  as  at  Alba  Lunga.  It  has  also  two 
great  sacred  summits,  Oreste  and  Soracte.  It  was 
formerly  sacred  to  Pluto,  no  doubt  from  its  serpen- 
tine form.  The  change  to  the  serpent  or  dragon  of 
Apollo  was  really  only  in  name,  as  the  place  was 
from  immemorial  times  sacred  to  the  Plutonic 
Python.  The  present  "  Patron,"  St.  Silvester  (San 
Silvestro),  is  always  represented  with  a  dragon  at 
his  feet.  His  chapel  is  on  the  highest  peak,  the 
head  of  the  long  sinuous  serpentine  ridge  being 
under  him.  At  Alba  Lunga,  Soracte,  Thebes, 
Nemea,  and  our  Camber- well,  or  serpent  well,  and 
Camborne,  with  numerous  other  places  in  Britain, 
the  serpent  and  sacred  fountain  were  always  de- 
scribed as  together. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  *  Etruscan  Researches,' 
derives  the  name  Soracte  from  the  Ugric  languages, 
quoting  Castr^n,  Klaproth,  and  others  for  the 
final  "  te,"  meaning  "mountain;"  and  from  the 
Tschuwash  language  schorak^  "  white,"  as  schorahtu^ 
"  white  mountain."  So  that  the  long  serpentine 
ridge  being  understood,  it  amounts  to  the  long 
white  mountain  or  the  Alba  Lunga  again.  The 
name    Soracte    was    probably   introduced    by   the 
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Tauranian  Hirpini.  In  the  Tauranian  words  "  U  " 
or  "  eyl^**  notably  in  Ilium,  Elis,  &c.,  settlers  from 
the  Troad  seem  clearly  defined,  corroborating  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  descent  into  Latium.  Compare 
Ilford,  QkestoD,  Ilkley,  Eylau,  &c. 

Words  of  Tauranian,  Ugric,  Altaic,  and  other 
origins  followed  the  Tauranian  Greeks  and  the 
Trojans  to  Massilia,  and  the  Massilian  settlements 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  (e.  gr.),  the  Turkic  "  ordu,**  a 
tent  (the  early  tents  were  of  skins),  became  Ko- 
Korda,  blue  tents,  a-Korda  white  tents,  incorporat- 
ing the  Kor,  cor,  corium  of  the  Ligurian  hunters 
(leather  dealers),  the  Coritani  who  advanced  through 
the  Ligur  *  to  Britain. 

The  Julii  were  of  Latin  race,  and  the  worship 
of  the  dragon  Apollo  was  thus  transferred  to 
Augustus.  Virgil  calls  him  Divi  genus,  born  of  a 
god. 

This  sinuous  ridge  with  its  thirty  projecting 
curves,  poetically  transformed  by  Virgil  into  the 
dugs  of  the  white  sow  or  its  thirty  offspring, 
pursues  a  somewhat  direct  course  to  the  second 
sacred  summit,  now  surmounted  by  the  convent  of 
Palazzola.     (See  map,  p.  99.) 

The  Italian  antiquaries  identified  this  as  one  of 
the  sacred  summits,  and  I  think  with  reason.  The 
two  ridges  contain  the  thirty  projections. 

From  that  point  it  curves  rapidly  from  the  east 
westward,  and  thence  again  northwards,  makiug 
almost  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  crown  of  the  arc 
of  which  is  at  the  south-west,  but  still  haviog  its 
lateral  smaller  curvatures.     Now  it  is  remarkable 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium^ 
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that  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  was  a  native 
of  Latium,  and  who  would  therefore  have  offered 
sacrifices  on  one  or  even  both  of  the  summits  of 
this  serpentine  form,  is  minutely  similar  in  for- 
mation, outline,  curvature,  and  the  distinguishing 
features  of  ascents  where  the  sacrificial  sites  on 
Alba  Lunga  still  forcibly  attract  the  eye.  There  is 
even  no  difference  in  the  separation  of  the  two  parts, 
which  consists  in  the  porta  or  opening  to  the  east 
already  mentioned,  which  divides  the  more  direct 
portion  which  runs  from  the  north-east  southwards, 
from  the  more  serpentine  portion  running  thence 
from  the  convent  of  Falazzola  westward  and  north- 
ward, and  which  is  popularly  described  as  being 
curved  like  a  cow's  horn.  There  are,  moreover, 
indications  of  the  several  projections  simulating 
those  in  the  curvatures  of  the  natural  ridge,  though 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  removal  of  the  surmount- 
ing wall  would  prevent  any  reliability  on  this  point. 
This  grand  feature,  however,  seems  apparent,  that 
notwithstanding  its  use  as  an  intended  military 
defence,  its  form  was  that  of  the  great  serpentine 
hill  of  worship  of  his  nation,  the  formation  of  which 
was  also  partially  due  to  cutting  and  scarping  into 
a  venerated  outline  by  art.  By  an  application  of 
the  artificial  work  to  the  natural  elevations  adjoining 
its  site  the  whole  is  made  exact  in  representation. 
Thus  where  the  peculiar  zigzag  road  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Largo  di  Albano  approaches  the  lofty  head 
of  the  great  natural  serpent  form,  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding curvatures  of  the  grand  fosse  (which  may 
be  artificial  also)   between  the  south  side  of  the 
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Pincian  Hill  and  the  north  side  of  the  Quirinal  com- 
plete the  counterpart  outline  on  that  side. 

Where   the    south-west    end    of   the    earthwork 
terminates  similar  corresponding  curvatures  formed 
by  the  south  side  of  the  Viminal  and  the  north 
side    of    the    Bsquiline   continue   this   counterpart 
appearance   on    the  south  towards  the  west,  and 
when  these  terminate  a  via  (now  a  street  of  houses), 
but   still   called  from  its    original  form,  and  pro- 
bably its  original  purpose,  uniting  these  with  the 
undulations  of  the  great  curve  between  the  Viminal 
and  the  Quirinal,  the  "  Via  de  Serpenti,"  completes 
the  serpent,  simulating  that  of  Alba  Lunga  in  all 
its  details.     The  whole  of  this  serpent  form,  even 
with  the  seven  enclosed  sacred  hills,  is  found  in  a 
construction  of  Pelasgian  masonry  on  the  summit 
of  the  Ai'x  of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  near  the  temple 
of  Bassae,  sacred  to  Apollo  for  having  arrested  a 
pestilence  ascribed  to  a  serpent.     This  serpent  sur- 
rounds, in  lieu  of  a  lake,  two  artificial  reservoirs. 
Phigalia  was  sacred  to  Diana  and  Bacchus,  two 
early  deities  of  Etruria.     (See  plate.) 

That  such  7iatiiral  features  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  early  people  of  Italy,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
superstitions  and  rites  of  the  book  of  Tages,  is 
exemplified  by  the  determination  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  to  remove  such  features  of  the  pagan  worship 
of  nature.  Formerly  each  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  had  been  surmounted  by  its  special  pagan 
altar.  When  the  Capitol  was  united  to  the  Pala- 
tine the  two  summits  were  dedicated  to  the  Dio- 
scuri— the  twins.     I  should  be  willing  to  suppose 
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the    union    with    the   Aventine   suflficient   for    the 
"  Trinita"  but  for  the  action  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

The  three  summits  of  the  Trinita  de^ Monti  were 
suggestive  of  the  tri-phalli,  one  of  the  sacred  pagan 
emblems  of  Etruria. 

The  church  had  long  surmounted  the  hill,  being 
built  by  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  in  1495, 
nearly  a  century  before,  but  the  natural  features 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  pagan  worship  had 
been  scrupulously  retained  to  exhibit,  like  Con- 
stantine's  labarum,  supremacy  over  the  degraded 
religion.  In  addition  to  his  (Sixtus's)  own  ex- 
periences of  then  still  existing  paganism  in  the 
garden,  where,  under  his  father,  he  had  to  feed 
swine  at  the  Grotto  a  Mare,  near  Fermo — in  which, 
as  already  stated,  was  a  temple  to  the  Etruscan 
Juno — the  village  of  Mont  Alto  was  the  place  where 
his  ancestors  had  settled  from  Dalmatia  when  taken 
by  the  Ottomans,  and  this  was  near  the  village  of 
Porcula,  the  significance  of  which  would  combine 
the  serpent  and  the  pig,  both  of  which  would  be 
still  held  sacred  to  the  local  deities  Juno  and 
Apollo,  which  Mont  Alto  implies. 

Disgusted  then  with  these  pagan  surroundings, 
the  expression  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  is  full  of  meaning. 
When  remonstrated  with  for  destroying  the  former 
emblems  of  paganism  he  replied,  as  recorded  by 
Cardinal  Santa  Severina,  "  I  will  clear  away  the  ugly 
antiquities  J  .  .  .  but  I  will  preserve  the  others;" 
and  he  forthwith,  about  1585,  proceeded,  amongst 
other  demolitions,  to  level  the  summit  of  the  height 
on  which  the  church  of  Trinita  de^Monte  stands. 
The  clearance  of  the  wall  on  the  agger  of  Servius 
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TuIliuSy  which,  like  that  at  Sainte  Odile,  simulated 
the  serpent  in  the  natural  windings  of  the  ridge  and 
its  ascending  crest,  was  probably  also  effected  by 
him. 

In  his  early  life  amidst  the  ruined  temples  of 
Etrui-ia  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  found  the  local 
paganism  still  privately  practised,  for  even  now  in 
Brittany  pagan  customs  are  not  obliterated,  while 
the  very  birthplace  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities 
was  Etruria,  and  as  the  guardiano  or  your  cicerone 
conducts  you  into  the  tombs  a  stealthy  look  and  a 
pious  commendation  to  the  patron  saint  tells  very 
powerfully  of  the  same  feeling  to  this  day. 

One  word  more  on  the  name  of  the  place,  Alba 
Lunga. 

Alba  may  have  arisen  from  Mount  Albano  being 
often  snow-capped. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Italy  a  very  different 
meaning  was  conveyed  by  Lunga  from  that  of  the 
Latin  longus^  or  the  English  long.  Lunga  is  still 
the  native  word.  It  is  an  Oriental  word,  Lung 
being  Chinese  for  a  serpentine  way,  as  that  ap- 
proaching the  Ming  tombs  near  Pekin.  It  means 
the  same  in  the  old  native  languages  of  Italy,  not 
merely  long,  but  serpentine,  as  still  retained  in  the 
verb  lungare,  to  deviate,  to  digress. 

The  following  names  recall  a  few  of  the  localities 
in  which  in  my  wanderings  I  have  found  the  word 
Lunga,  in  addition  to  Alba  Lunga,  Lungara,  and 
Lungaretta  on  the  Janiculum ;  Lungano,  at  Pisa 
(often  illuminated)  :* — Prato  Lungo,  near  Prado ; 

*  Pisa  seems  closely  connected  with  the  serpent  in  addition  to 
the  Lungano  at  Pisa  in  Italy.    Pisa  was  one  of  the  approaches  to 
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CoUe  LuDgo,  near  Nomento ;  Colle  Lungo,  to  the 
north-east  of  Orvietto ;  Prata  Lungano,  near  Tibur, 
Tivoli,  Lunghezzo,  near  Preneste,  Palestrina ;  Prata 
Lungo,  near  the  Via  Tiburtina;  Lunghezza,  a  ser- 
pentine ridge,  and  Lunghezzina,  a  smaller  one,  both 
on  the  river  Anio  :  these  rooks  have  also  been  cut  into 
form,  and  sepulchres  made  in  them. 

In  many  instances  the  old  Etruscan  habit  of 
reversal  gives  Lungnano,  which  from  its  modern 
Latin  name  Longianum  was  clearly  Lungano,  as 
also  Lungnano  for  Lungarno  on  the  Via  Sabicane, 
Lugnola  for  Lungola,  near  Orticole,  a  very  winding 
moimtain;  Valle  Lunga,  near  the  Lake  Fuchino, 
Lugnano  for  Lungano,  near  Borghetto,  and  in  Sicily, 
where  the  Etruscans  had  a  settlement,  Valle  Lunga, 

Further  south  from  Etruria  the  Italian  names 
are  distinct.  The  Via  de  Serpen ti  in  Rome,  Dragon, 
a  serpentine  ridge,  Mont  Dragon,  on  the  coast, 
both  of  which  names  occur  again,  near  the  ancient 
Pisa,  the  old  Etruscjin  port  near  Marseilles. 

Lunga  is  a  purely  local  Etruscan  word,  and 
Etruria  was  in  especial  a  serpent- worshipping 
country. 

Constantine's  labarum  over  the  dragon  meant  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  to 
do.  Dragon  and  serpent  worship  were  perpetuated 
by  their  asserted  paternity  of  emperors  and  kings, 
and  he  thus  abnegated  personal  worship,  till  then 
rendered  to  the  living  emperors,  and,  as  a  Christian 
emperor,  condemned  it. 

the  serpent-dedicated  Phigalia,  and  at  Pisa,  near  Marseilles,  is 
Mount  Dragon,  and  the  still  continued  dracontic  ceremonies  of 
Tarascon,  fully  published  by  me  in  1879.  All  the  serpent  fanes 
were  depositories  of  national  wealth. 
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The  worship  of  the  serpent  and  dragon  is 
proved  to  have  existed  prior  to  these  fables,  the 
fables  being  founded  on  the  fact.  Such  worship  was, 
however,  inevitable  after  they  were  received,  and 
while  di\ane  honours  were  rendered  to  their  asserted 
descendants. 

As  to  the  masonry,  which  is  the  surest  evidence  of 
antiquity — for  even  the  Pelasgian  differs  in  period — 
the  emplecton,  i.  e.  walls  simply  faced  on  one  or 
both  sides  according  to  position,  is  of  later  date 
than  the  masonry  bonded  throughout,  and  of 
similar  blocks  throughout. 

The  latter  is  in  the  oldest  works  in  Etruria,  the 
Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia,  Argolis,  Saraothrace, 
Lycia,  Imbros,  &c.  But  the  most  interesting  fact 
is  this,  that  we  have  in  the  British  Islands  examples 
of  Pelasgic  masonry  of  both  the  emplecton  and  the 
primitive  work  of  uniform  blocks  throughout. 

Not  these  alone,  but  we  appear  to  have  roads, 
earthworks,  waymarks  and  nomenclature  agreeing 
with  the  earliest  Italian  works  and  names,  prior  to 
the  very  existence  of  Rome  as  a  state,  and  agreeing 
also  in  several  instances  with  the  earliest  Greek  and 
Asiatic  sources  of  the  settlers  forming  the  nations 
around  the  site  of  Rome. 

It  is  to  Sir  William  Gell  that  science  owes  the 
discovery  of  the  site  of  Alba  Lunga,  and  he  refers 
also  to  the  remarkable  zigzag  road  at  the  Arx,  which 
in  Rome,  it  has  been  shown,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  sinuosity  of  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  old  Via  de 
Serjpenti. 

But  how  was  it  that  Sir  William  Gell  could  find 
what  the  Italian  and  other  Continental  antiquaries 
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could  not  ?  Simply  because  the  features  of  the  place 
are  just  those  of  our  so-called  British  forts^  and  the 
road  in  question  like  the  so-called  old  British  ways. 

Situate  on  a  lofty  height,  oviform  in  contour, 
irregular  in  outline,  unprotected  by  a  bank  or 
defence  where  the  parts  were  precipitous;  with  a 
lofty  summit  within  an  enclosure,  the  arx  or  citadel, 
the  guarded  place  both  from  its  sacredness  and  its 
less  difficult  natural  approach,  an  elevation  seen  in 
so  many  of  our  works  in  Britain,  the  English  eye 
accustomed  to  the  antiquities  of  our  island  de- 
manded, in  face  of  the  Italian  opponents,  that  Alba 
Lunga  lay  on  this  remarkable  ridge. 

If  objection  is  taken  to  the  depression  around 
Palazzola  as  making  a  separate  ridge  west  of  that 
place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  gives 
still  further  semblance  to  the  serpent  form.  The 
sevenfold  snake  which  issued  from  the  tomb  of 
Anchises  came  from  and  re-entered  the  ground. 
It  becomes  a  vertical  undulation.  The  river  Mole, 
and  the  other  rivers  which  disappear  underground, 
are  no  less  the  river  Mole  and  others  respectively 
on  their  reappearance.  And  the  depression,  which 
as  such  elevates  the  mount  of  sacrifice,  would  by 
the  nature-worshippers  be  strongly  esteemed  as 
giving  force  to  the  animal  semblance. 

On  the  point  of  this  being  the  secondary  eleva- 
tion of  sacrifice,  two  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  were  with  me  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  a  fine  example  of  a  serpent 
mound  has  a  church  on  its  head,  succeeding  the 
former  arx  or  temple,  and  a  cross  on  just  such  a 
similar  elevation,  midway  on  the  body  of  the  animal 
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form  ;  at  this  cross  special  rites  still  go  on.  These 
photographs  of  mounds  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c., 
show  the  same. 

The  isolation  of  the  arx  or  citadel  is  purely 
Etrurian,  as  at  Perugia,  and  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
and  other  examples.  We  have  this  constantly  in 
Britain,  the  most  distinct  example  being  the  castle 
of  Treryn  in  Cornwall,  which  guards  and  doubly 
isolates  the  promontory  of  the  Logan  Stone. 

But  the  Italian  antiquaries  were  right  also. 
They  had  taken  the  ridge  from  the  sacrificial 
height  of  Palazzola,  but  this  was  only  the  secon- 
dary place  of  sanctity.     (See  map.) 

The  HEAD  of  the  great  serpentine  form  was 
undoubtedly  that  selected  by  Sir  William  Gell. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  had  evidently  acted  on 
local  tradition,  and  local  tradition  among  these 
people  is  most  persistent.  It  is  the  later  Italian 
writings,  when  the  imperial  age  being  gone, 
Augustus  and  Virgil  could  be  criticised,  that  pro- 
duces the  Force  serpent  from  Tenedos,  and  reveals 
Porca  as  the  ridge. 

Both  were  right,  but  Sir  William  Gell  was 
guided  not  alone  by  the  qiiasi-Bvitish  features  of 
the  spot,  but  by  the  word  longa^  which  in  the 
English  sense  does  not  mean  serpentine,  and  he 
selected  the  straighter  portion.  The  Italians  were 
guided  by  the  word  lUnga^  which  is  throughout 
Central  and  Southern  Italy  applied  to  serpentine 
ways,  zigzag  ascents,  winding  valleys,  4&c.,  and 
they  selected  the  most  ivindirig  portion  of  the  ridge. 

Even  if  the  city  of  Alba  Lunga  did  not  extend  to 
the  full  length  of  both  portions  of  the  ridge,  it  has 
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been  shown  on  high  classical  authority  that  the  city 
did  not  give  its  name  to  the  ridge,  but  the  ridge — 
the  lunga — to  the  city,  and  the  name  would  be 
inapplicable  unless  the  ridge  had  been  winding  or 
serpentine. 

The  Alban  people  are,  like  many  other  people  of 
Italy,  still  what  their  fathers  were. 

The  art  of  manufacture  of  the  gold  metal-work 
of  Etruria  has  been  preserved,  while  their  cities, 
religion,  and  constitutions,  and  even  the  cities,  re- 
ligion, and  constitutions  of  their  Roman  conquerors, 
have  gone;  and  this  art  is  still  practised  in  a 
secluded  valley,  and  the  Etruscan  women  still  deco- 
rate themselves  with  its  products.  The  bronze 
water  vessels  which  I  saw  at  Rocca  di  Papa  I  saw 
nowhere  else  in  Italy ;  they  appear  locally  made. 

The  Alban  people,  who  were  not  coerced  into 
Rome,  occupy  to  this  day  a  similar  site — a  similar 
narrow  sinuous  ridge,  also  partly  surrounding  a 
lake — and  they  are  there  still,  living  in  light  wooden 
dwellings  or  wattled  huts  like  those  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  as  being  in  Britain.  To  the  east 
of  the  lake,  as  at  Alba  Lunga,  and  known  as  the 
people  of  Gabii,  i.  e.  the  people  of  the  baskets,  no 
doubt  from  these  dwellings,  from  which  word  we 
get  our  **  gabions  "  from  the  Italian  gabbione. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  G-reek  origin,  but 
the  name  appears  Latin. 

Those  of  the  Alban  people  who  increased  and 
required  greater  space  than  their  quarters  in  Rome 
allowed,  spread  their  slight  dwellings  along  the 
windings  of  the  Janiculum,  the  crest  of  which,  with 
its    two    similar   ascents    which    bear   evidence   of 
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scarping,  are  almost  identical  in  form  with  those 
of  the  great  agger,  and  so  they  revived  a  recollec- 
tion of  their  old  traditions  by  naming  the  serpentine 
course  between  the  Tiber  and  the  sinuous  hill,  Lun- 
gara  and  Liingaretta,  each  being  now,  like  the  Via 
de  Serpenti,  a  street  of  houses. 

The  house  of  Romulus,  "  Oasa  Romuli,"  was  a 
wooden  hut,  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
states  still  existed  on  the  arx  or  capitol  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  in  his  time.  As  little  more  than  half 
a  century  elapsed  after  his  publishing  his  *  History* 
before  Caractacus  made  his  memorable  address  in 
the  presence  of  Claudius,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  sight  of  that  British-looking  hut  in  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  triumph  suggested  his  comparison,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  cause  made  his 
observation  so  powerful  that  his  freedom  was  at 
once  ordered.  This  and  the  wattled  huts  of  the 
Gabii  probably  represent  the  houses  of  the  Albans, 
whose  temples  and  altars  only  would  have  been  of 
stone,  of  which  alone  fragments  exist  there. 

I  have  frequently  in  my  papers  before  various 
societies  pointed  out  the  curious  feature  of  triple 
mountain  peaks  as  accompaniments  to  serpent 
emblems,  as  that  at  Loch  Nell,  near  Cruachan, 
Argyleshire.  Here  it  is  a  prominent  feature  also, 
and  as  an  Etruscan  emblem  I  have  already  men- 
tioned it  in  connection  with  Trinita  de'Monti.  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  originated  in  the 
serpent-worship  of  ancient  Etruria. 

About  due  east  of  the  Arx  of  Alba  Liinga,  t.  e.  of 
the  head  of  the  great  serpent  form,  is  Tusculum — 
evidently  an  old  high  place  of  worship ;  and  again, 
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due  east  of  Tusciilum,  is  the  highest  point,  the  Arx, 
or  head  of  Mont  Dragon^. 

Here  are  the  three  mounts  or  peaks.  But  the 
latter  is  in  itself  an  object  of  great  interest.  Like 
the  serpent  form  at  Loch  Nell,  and  also  of  Alba 
Lunga,  it  has  been  extensively  scarped  to  increase 
its  natural  likeness  to  a  dragon.  This  even  to 
producing  legs,  as  showing  it  distinct  from  the 
serpent. 

In  short,  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Etrurian 
typhon,  who  was  also  represented  with  the  body, 
head,  and  arms  of  a  man.  It  was  the  terrible  deity 
of  Etruria  and  Latium ;  and  as  Tusculum  was  con- 
nected with  the  Greeks  through  Ulysses,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  figure  was  so  elaborated  from 
a  natural  similitude  to  perpetuate  to  the  Trojans  of 
Alba  Lunga  the  remorseless  sack  of  Ilium,  the 
more  so  as  the  Latin  poets  alone  vilify  Ulysses. 

It  has  no  dwellings  at  or  near  it,  but  a  solitary 
inn  or  osteria  shows  it  to  be  still  a  resort  of  the 
natives  on  fete  days,  in  remembrance  of  former 
rites  or  traditions,  as  is  the  case  with  all  these 
places.  It  is  much  overgrown  since  I  first  saw  it. 
Sir  William  Gell  gives  another  name  to  this 
mount,  which  ho  must  have  obtained  locally, — 
Fenaria. 

There  seems  no  such  word  in  Italian  or  Latin 
(but  fenerOy  to  take  advantage  of  in  usury),  but  it 
is  clearly  Scandinavian,  and  from  Fenris,  the  demon 
wolf.  It  seems  a  chimera  with  a  scorpion  depend- 
ing from  its  neck,  and  formerly  may  have  had  two 
hind  legs,  as  it  now  has  two  fore-legs. 
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We  have  also  Dragonfe,  by  Trojer,  where  the 
Trojans  first  landed  in  the  Tiber. 

It  seems  au  invariable  Trojan  emblem. 

In  conclusion,  the  horror  of  Constantino  at  the 
worship  of  the  living  man  and  the  asserted  union 
with  and  parentage  of  the  dragon  was  such  that  he 
evidently  looked  on  Rome  as  doomed,  leading  him 
to  found  a  new  Imperial  City,  which  with  the  same 
decision  which  led  him  to  persist  in  his  vision  of 
the  Cross,  induced  him  to  maintain  that  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  Byzantium  he  simply  followed  a 
spiritual  guide  invisible  to  any  but  himself,  and 
thus  fortified  succeeding  emperors  to  maintain 
the  new  faith  and  abolish  the  Latin  paganism. 

A  question  of  some  interest  arises  from  the 
dragon  being  worshipped  in  China  and  Pelasgic 
Italy,  and  under  the  same  name  Lung  or  Lunga, 
and  being  also  connected  with  imperial  power. 
The  Pelasgi  were  the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  and  were  in  communication  with  the 
Scythians,  who  were  geographically  about  equi- 
distant from  Latium  and  China,  and  intercommuni- 
cation was  not  improbable. 

The  Romans  in  their  warfare  in  Asia  would  find 
much  to  confirm  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Dragon 
as  the  representation  on  Trajan's  Column  of  the 
Draconarius  illustrates  that  emblem  as  the  ensign 
of  other  Asiatics  besides  the  Parthians,  and 
Ctesias's  description  of  a  temple  in  Babylon  shows 
it  was  also  worshipped  there;  while  the  terraced 
hills  in  Latium,  Btruria,  Rome,  and  Britain  seem 
equivalent  to  the  terraced  temples  of  Babylon 
which   was   deficient   in   natural   elevations.     The 
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Pythonic  cobra  was  dominant  between  Babylon  and 
China,  in  India. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  also  that  the  various 
*'  hills  "  in  Rome,  being  really  only  promontories 
of  large  elevations,  did  not  permit  the  circular 
ascents  as  on  Monte  Museno,  the  Alban  Mount, 
Soracte,  Pisa,  &c. ;  but  the  scarpings  and  terraced 
ascents,  as  on  the  Oapitoline,  near  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  show  the  ancient  customary  cutting  even 
of  hard  hills  of  rock  to  produce  the  same  effect 
for  processions,  military  displays,  &c.,  and  with 
the  zigzag  ascents  would  produce  the  same  specta- 
cular effects.  Such  a  procession  was  ascending 
by  a  winding  road  on  my  first  ascent  of  Monte 
Cavo. 


rS  IN   SOMERSETSHIRE, 


BY    ERNEST   HARTLEY   COLERIDGE. 
[Read  November  7tli,  1898.] 

I  AM  about^  if  I  can,  to  interest  you  in  the  early 
history  of  two  poets,  who  were  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  Somersetshire  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  men  and  women  still 
alive  who  might,  if  they  had  been  born  in  those 
parts,  be  able  to  tell  us,  not  how  those  young  poets 
looked,  or  what  they  said,  but  that  they  had  seen 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  number  of 
those  who  can  recall  them  in  their  old  age  grows 
less  and  less ;  and  their  early  youth  is  as  remote 
from  us  as  Milton's  youth,  or  Shakespeare's,  or 
Virgil's,  or  David's.  We  have  to  turn  to  their 
poems  and  their  letters,  to  old  diaries,  to  letters 
written  to  them  and  about  them  by  friends  or  foes, 
to  learn  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  Even 
when  we  have  hunted  up  all  the  facts  and  compared 
document  with  document,  we  have  to  trust  to  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  to  bring  back  the  past, 
and  to  turn  the  names  of  dead  men  into  actual 
human  personalities,  who  were  very  like  and  yet 
very  different  from  ourselves. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  I  have  to  say 
is  familiar  to  you  (Canon  Ainger,  Mr.  G  res  well,  the 
Rector  of  Dodington,  who  has  done  so  much  towards 
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preserving  Coleridge's  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey, 
Mrs.  Sandford,  in  *  Tom  Poole  and  his  Friends,'  and 
my  friend  the  lamented  James  Dykes  Campbell,  in 
his  *  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,'  have  all  dealt  with  the  subject) ;  and  it 
is  only  here  and  there  that  I  can  suggest  a  thought 
or  supply  a  fact  which  may  be  new  to  you.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  apologise 
for  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  or  express  any 
hope  that  I  shall  not  weary  you.  You  remember 
the  story  of  Dr.  Legge,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
the  elder  Canning.  It  was  the  Dean's  turn  to 
preach  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and,  to  his  dismay. 
Canning,  an  infrequent  worshipper,  was  present. 
As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  Palace  to  luncheon 
the  Dean,  thinking  to  appease  the  Minister,  ap- 
proached him  thus  : — "  I  hope,  Mr.  Canning,  that  I 
was  not  long?"  "No,  Mr.  Dean,  you  were  not 
long."  "  And  I  trust,"  rejoined  the  Dean — "  I 
trust  that  I  was  not  tedious?"  "Yes,  you  were 
tedious  ! "  was  the  unanswerable  reply.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  must 
be  long;  and  as  to  the  other  charge,  I  will  not  say 
anything  that  may  be  used  against  me  as  evidence. 
And  first  a  word  as  to  the  time,  the  years  1797 — 
1799.  The  stress  and  strain  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  passed  away,  but  the  tremblings  of  that 
mighty  upheaval  still  caused  men's  hearts  to  fail 
within  them.  Some  had  hoped — Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  among  them — that  with  the  downfall  of 
monarchy  in  France  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
nobility  a  new  era  of  peace,  of  liberty,  of  justice, 
would  begin.    But,  alas  !  republican  France,  under 
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the  Directory,  was  even  more  warlike  than  royal 

France  under  the   sons   of   Capet.     Buonaparte's 

victories  had  stimulated  the  national  vain-glory,  and 

humanitarian  day-dreams  had  melted  into  thin  air. 

It  was  fast  becoming  a  question  not  whether  England 

would  or  would  not   interfere  with  the  domestic 

quarrels  of  France,  but  whether  she  would  be  able 

to  hold   her  own  against  the  conqueror.     As  for 

schemes  of  reform,  of  better  representation  of  the 

people  in  Parliament,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 

of  public  meeting,  education,  social  improvement, — 

what  was  the  good  of  talking  about  such  emptiness  ? 

Nay !  were  they  not  treasonable,  or  paltering  with 

the  evil  thing  which  had  wrought  mad  havoc  with  a 

sister  nation  ?     Porro  tmum  necessarium — the  one 

thing  needful — was  to  fight  the  French,  cost  what 

it  might  in  the  way  of  taxation  of  the  well-to-do, 

of  misery  and  starvation  of   the  poorer  folk.     It 

was  a  day  of  evil  things — a  hard  time,  but  a  great 

time, — a  time,  however,  when  young  poets  inspired 

with  a  sacred  passion  for  "  divinest  liberty,"  loving 

their  country,  but  hating  war  and  oppression  and 

injustice,  had  best  look  out  for  themselves.     The 

powers  that  be,  the  country  gentry,  the   justices 

of  the  peace,  the  clergyman   of   the   parish,   look 

askance  at  these  young  men.      I   think   that,   if 

they  saw   their  way   to   it,    they  would  put  them 

for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  parish  stocks. 

And  now  I  will  try  and  present  you  with  a  picture 
of  the  two  poets,  and  their  belongings,  who  came  to 
Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire  in  1797,  and  who, 
before  they  left  the  West  of  England  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  had  wrought  a  marvellous  work  for  the 
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literature  of  English-speaking  peoples  for  all  time. 
The  first  to  come — on  the  last  day  of  1796,  or  the 
first  of  January,  1797 — was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
with  his  wife  and  ten-week-old  baby— David  Hartley, 
as  he  was  then  called — a  small  cartload  of  furniture, 
and  a  maid-servant. 

He  was  a  tall,  loosely  built  young  man  of  remark- 
able aspect.  His  long  black  curls,  parted  in  the 
middle,  fell  on  either  side  of  a  pale  heavy  face.  His 
lips  were  thick  and  full,  and  as  he  could  not  breathe 
through  his  nose  he  kept  his  mouth — the  upper  lip 
slightly  raised — half  open.  And  how  was  he  dressed  ? 
Well,  on  state  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  he 
was  preaching  in  Unitarian  chapels — he  wore  a  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  with  open  waistcoat  and 
large  shirt  frill,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Directory ; 
knee-breeches  and  black  worsted  stockings,  not 
well  gartered,  but  far  otherwise.  Powder  his  hair 
he  certainly  did  not,  for  that  was  high  treason  in  a 
friend  of  the  people  with  republican  leanings.  "  At 
first  I  thought  him  very  plain,"  wrote  one  with 
quick  eyes,  "  that  is  for  about  three  minutes ;  he  is 
pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  not 
very  good  teeth;  longish,  loose-growing,  half-curling 
rough  black  hair.  But  if  you  hear  him  speak  for 
five  minutes  you  think  no  more  of  them.  His  eye 
is  large  and  full,  and  not  very  dark,  but  grey ;  such 
an  eye  as  would  receive  from  a  heavy  soul  the 
dullest  expression ;  but  it  speaks  every  emotion  of 
his  animated  mind ;  it  has  more  of  the  poet's  eye 
in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  than  I  ever  witnessed.  He 
has  fine  dark  eyebrows,  and  an  overhanging  fore- 
head." 
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"  He  is  a  diamond  set  in  lead,"  had  been  Southey*s 
reply  when  his  slovenly  dress  and  figure  had  pro- 
voked remark.  At  first  he  was  heavy  and  inanimate, 
but  wait  till  you  heard  him  speak — you  ceased  to 
criticise  ;  you  were  spell-bound.  "  I  could  not  tell 
what  he  was  like,"  said  one  in  after  years,  "  I  could 
not  see  him  for  the  light  in  his  eyes." 

Upon  his  earlier  career  I  need  not  dwell.  The 
Odyssey  of  his  adventures  as  dragoon,  pantisocrat, 
journalist,  and  Unitarian  preacher  is,  to  paraphrase 
one  of  his  favourite  tags,  the  millionth  rechauffe  of 
a  cabbage.  He  was  now  at  the  commencement  of 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  had  given  up  lecturing, 
he  had  g^ven  up  poetry,  he  had  given  up  journalism, 
he  had — no,  he  had  not  given  up  preaching,  for 
that  was  impossible,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
joining  the  ministry ;  and,  so,  by  way  of  a  final  solu- 
tion of  what  he  used  to  call  the  "  bread  and  cheese 
question,"  he  proposed  to  turn  horticulturist,  to 
take  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  live  on  the 
produce,  and  as  a  parergon  write  for  the  reviews. 
But  what  brought  him  to  Stowey?  Why  did  he 
pitch  his  tent  in  that  remote  spot,  some  forty  miles 
from  the  Bristol  library  and  Bristol  friends  ?  Some 
time  back  in  1795,  when  he  was  holding  forth 
about  the  iniquities  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Govern- 
ment, a  young  man,  Thomas  Poole  by  name,  had 
dropped  into  the  lecture-room  by  chance  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  listen.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  a  tanner  in  a  large  way  of  business  at  Nether 
Stowey,  a  man  of  respectable  connections  and  good 
means.  He,  too,  in  a  sober  and  prudent  way,  was 
possessed  of  liberal   sentiments,  and,  as  it  some- 
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times  happens  to  grave  business-like  men  to  take 
fancies  to  persons  of  a  different  cast  from  them- 
selves, he  conceived  a  strong  liking,  perhaps  one 
may  say  a  romantic  affection,  for  the  vehement  and 
impassioned  young  lecturer,  and  befriended  him  in 
various  ways.     It  was  to  be  near  Tom  Poole,  to 
be   within   reach    of  his   advice,  and   as    it   were 
under  the  protection  of  his  worth  and  sense,  that 
Coleridge  left  Bristol  for  Nether  Stowey.    "  Friend- 
ship," he  says  in  after  days,  "is  a  sheltering  tree." 
Nether  Stowey  is  a  small  market  town  or  market 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  distant 
some  eight  miles  from  Bridgwater,  now  a  station 
on   the   Great  Western  Railway,  then  and  now  a 
prosperous  and  important  place.     The  three  streets 
which  form  the  town  take  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Y,  the  tail  of  the  Y  being  the  road  from  Bridgwater, 
the  right  arm  (on  the  left  of  which  stood  Coleridge's 
cottage)   leading   to  Holford   and  pleasant   Kilve 
"  by  the  green  sea,"  and  the  left  arm  running  up  past 
Tom  Poole's  mansion,  as  Coleridge  loved  to  call  it, 
to  Upper   Stowey,   and  so  into  the   heart  of  the 
Quantocks.     At   the  place   where  the  three  roads 
meet  stood  an  old  market  cross.     The  cottage,  on 
which   an  inscription  was  placed  in  1893,   "  Here 
Samuel  Taylor   Coleridge   made   his  home  1797 — 
1800,"  is  almost  the  last  house  in  the  town  before 
the   road   winds   uphill    towards    Holford.      It   is 
raised  from  the  road  by  a  rough  causeway  covered 
with  cobble,  or,  in  Somerset  phrase,  pobble  stones. 
The  well-worn  plinth,  over  which  have  passed   so 
many  famous  guests,  is  of  blue  lias  stone,  brought 
there  no  doubt  from  Kilve  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  a 
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house  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  such  a 
house  as  children  draw  on  their  slates.  There  is  a 
door  in  the  middle  and  two  small  parlours  with 
stone  floors,  one  on  either  side ;  at  the  back  was  a 
kitchen  with  an  open  hearth,  for  grate  or  kitchen 
range  there  was  none.  Overhead  were  three  bed- 
rooms, one  for  Coleridge  and  his  wife ;  a  second  for 
Charles  Lloyd,  the  young  Quaker  poet  who  boarded 
with  them ;  and  a  third  over  the  kitchen  for  little 
Hartley  and  the  nursemaid  Nanny.  To  say  the 
truth,  there  was  nothing  romantic  or  picturesque 
about  the  cottage  itself;  it  was  a  poor  little  place, 
dear  at  the  price,  £7  per  annum,  at  which  it  was 
rented.  The  charm  and  the  attraction  lay  in  the 
garden  at  the  back,  with  its  orchard  which  ran  along- 
side of  the  garden.  For  here  it  was  that  Coleridge, 
who  had  never  dug  a  square  yard  of  ground  in 
his  life,  and  knew  about  as  much  of  gardening  as 
he  did  of  horsemanship,  proposed  to  "  solicit  for 
daily  food  his  scanty  soil,"  and,  while  he  rested 
from  his  labours,  to  refresh  his  eye  with  the  pleasant 
sight  of  the  green  ramparts  of  Stowey  Castle  in 
the  near  distance,  and  "  smooth  Quantock*s  airy 
ridge,"  with  the  rounded  summit  of  Dowseborough 
shutting  in  the  horizon.  Best  of  all,  he  had  but  to 
follow  a  shingly  path  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  to 
cross  a  lane,  take  a  step  to  the  right,  enter  a 
wicket  gate,  and  find  himself  in  Tom  Poole's 
garden — an  "  earthly  paradise  "  wherein  was  a 
"  lime-tree  bower  ;  "  or,  on  rainy  days,  to  cross  the 
lane,  take  a  step  to  the  left,  and  so  by  way  of  cer- 
tain "  Tartarean  tan-pits  "  to  take  refuge  in  Poole's 
book-room,  and  plunge  into  some  book  of  travels 
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or  old-world  folio  which  it  was  not  his  immediate 
and  instant  duty  to  review.  Changed  the  place 
now  is,  with  most  of  these  landmarks  obliterated  ; 
nothing  left  of  garden  or  orchard  save  "  one  tena- 
cious bay  tree,"  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
author  of  *  Christabel,*  but  it  is  still  a  pleasant  spot. 
Perhaps  it  demands  some  make-believe  ;  perhaps  we 
bring  with  us  the  haunting  memories;  perhaps, 
though  it  is  not  certain,  science  could  not  distil  a 
drop  of  poetry  out  of  all  the  houses  of  all  the 
poets  that  ever  lived,  yet  men  in  all  ages  have  re- 
visited sacred  places — the  birthplace,  the  death- 
place  of  their  saints  and  heroes,  and  in  my  poor 
judgment  it  is  wiser  to  obey  than  to  resist  these 
instincts  of  human  piety.  There  is  an  old  legend 
that  when  St.  Paul  was  in  Italy  he  was  led  to 
Virgil's  tomb  at  Naples,  and  that  he  "  bedewed  the 
stone  with  his  tears."  Once  a  year  at  Mantua 
on  St.  Paul's  Day  they  sing  a  Latin  hymn  which 
celebrates  the  tradition. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  garden  and 
the  reviews  seem  to  have  exhausted  Coleridge's 
energies,  and  he  wrote  but  little  poetry.  But  about 
the  middle  of  March  came  an  offer  from  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  dramatist,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  orator, 
and  a  great  wit,  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  to  write  a  tragedy  for  stage  representa- 
tion. It  was  that  tragedy — *  Osorio '  by  name  (the 
original  version  of  *Romorse,'  which  long  afterwards, 
in  1813,  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  with  no  small 
success),  which  proved  the  turning-point  of  Cole- 
ridge's poetical  career.  For  though  it  was  rejected  and 
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justly  rejected  by  Sheridan,  and  though  its  author 
discovered  for  certain  a  fact  which  he  had  already 
suspected,  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  great 
dramatist,  it  helped  to  turn  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  a  brother  bard  into  a  friendship  fraught  with 
momentous  results.     In  the  late  autumn  of  1795, 
about  the  same  time  that  Coleridge  married   and 
took   up  his   quarters   in   a   myrtle-bound  cottage 
at   Clevedon,  William   Wordsworth  and   his  sister 
Dorothy  settled  at  a  large  farmhouse  at  Racedown, 
near  Crewkerne  in  Dorsetshire,  the  property  of  a 
West  India  merchant  named  Pinney.     He  was  at 
that  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  grave  beyond 
his  age,  and  vowed  to  high  endeavour  and  spiritual 
aims.     After    he   left   Cambridge   in  1791  he  had 
been  a  wanderer  in  many  lands.     He  had  spent  a 
whole    year   in    France,   visiting   the    scenes   and 
mingling   with   the   actors  of   the  first  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama,  when,   as   he  wrote,  France 
seemed  to  be  "  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours," 
when  "  bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive — but 
to   be  young   was   heaven.*'     He   had   returned  to 
England,  and  spent    the   next  two  or  three  years 
now    in    London,   now    in    Wales,    and    now    in 
Cumberland,    unsettled   and    uncertain    as   to   his 
future  destiny.     But,  at  length,  a  small  legacy  and 
the  offer  of  a  house  rent-free  enabled  him  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  gave  him 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  chance,  nay,  sounded  to  him 
as  "  one  clear  call,*' — "  A  poet  shalt  thou  be  ! "    How 
much  or  how  little  of  Wordsworth  Coleridge  knew 
before  the  month  of  June,  1797,  is  a  question  for 
the  minute  biographical  critic,  but  it  is  certain  that 
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until  then  their  intercourse  was  intermittent  and 
unimportant,  and  that  then  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  his  life-long  friend,  his  living  and  inspiring 
muse,  the  "  wild-eyed  "  Dorothy. 

By  the  1st  of  June  Coleridge  had  put  on  paper 
some  two  acts  and  a  half  of  *  Osorio,'  and  as  Words- 
worth was  also  busy  on  a  tragedy,  *  The  Borderers,' 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  and  pleasant  thing  in  the 
world  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  that  the  two  poets  should 
compare  tragedies.  Racedown  is  some  forty  miles 
from  Stowey,  but  when  a  man  is  four-and-twenty 
even  that  is  not  much  of  a  walk :  and  if  you  have 
a  tragedy  in  your  pocket  to  read  to  a  friend  who 
will  respond  with  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  forty  miles 
of  summer  lanes  beneath  the  "  old  June  weather " 
are  soon  left  behind.  Accordingly  early  one  evening 
— tlie  brother  and  sister,  we  may  suppose,  were  on 
the  look-out  for  their  guest — Coleridge  appeared  in 
sight.  "  We  have  both,"  said  Wordsworth  nigh 
fifty  years  later,  "  a  distinct  recollection  of  his 
arrival.  He  did  not  keep  to  the  high  road,  but  leapt 
over  a  gate  and  bounded  down  the  pathless  field,  by 
which  he  cut  ofl*  an  angle."  "We  both" — both 
meant  the  aged  poet  and  his  sister — "  retain  the 
liveliest  possible  image  of  his  appearance  at  this 
moment."  It  would  take  a  great  painter  to  depict 
that  scene :  the  grave  self-contained  host,  hard  of 
feature,  but  of  no  common  mien.  Beside  him  stands 
his  sister,  dark-eyed,  ungainly,  all  a-quiver  with  ex- 
citement, and  "  to  them,"  as  old  writers  have  it, 
the  guest  dusty  and  travel-stained,  eager,  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  eagerness,  full  of  admiration  for 
his  friends,  certain  that  he  is  inspiring  them  with 
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admiration  for  himself.     It  was  a  great  meeting, 
but  the  actors  thought  only  of  the  moment,  and 
knew  not  what  was  in  store  for  them.     No  time 
was  lost  in  getting  to  business.     "  The  first  thing," 
writes    Dorothy,    *'  that   was   read   after  he   came 
was  William's  new  poem  *  The  Ruined  Cottage,'  with 
which   he  was  much  delighted ;  and  after   tea  he 
repeated  to  us  two  acts  and  a  half  of  his  tragedy 
'  Osorio.'      The    next    morning    William   sent   his 
tragedy   *  The   Borderers.'     A  hundred   years  ago 
it  was  not  a  mark  of  superiority  to  betray  as  little 
interest   as   possible   in    an    author's  manuscript; 
albeit  then,  as  now,  there   were  manuscripts  and 
manuscripts.     Of  what  took  place   during   the   re- 
mainder of  that  memorable  visit,  what  poems  were 
read  or  planned,  we  know  next  to  nothing.     Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  certain  how  long  the  visit  lasted.     We 
know,    however,   that    at    the    very    beginning   of 
July  (the  1st  or  2nd),  Coleridge,  who  had   some- 
how or  other  on  his  return  to  Stowey  acquired  the 
possession  of  a  horse  and  trap,  drove  Miss  Words- 
worth   back  from  Racedown  to  Stowey  over  forty 
miles  of  execrable  roads.    This,  no  doubt,  is  a  fact ; 
but  a  further  statement  made  by   Coleridge  in   a 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Southey,  that 
he    had   become   "  no   inexperienced  whip,"    must 
be  received  with  caution.     Wordsworth,  with  that 
manly  prudence  which  was  so    marked   a  feature 
of  his  character,  seems  to  have  walked.     This  was 
the  return  visit,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  led  to  a  year- 
long   settlement    of    Wordsworth    and   his    sister 
within  walking  distance  of  Coleridge's  cottage.     As 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  on  the  very  day  after  the 
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Wordsworths  arrived  at  the  cottage  an  accident  of  an 
unromantic  but  most  painful  kind  befell  Coleridge. 
His  wife  upset  a  skillet  of  boiling  milk,  destined, 
I  suppose,  for  little  Hartley's  supper,  over  lier 
husband's  foot,  and  lamed  him.  The  result  was,  that 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  were  left  to  explore  the 
airy  ridges  and  deep  romantic  coombs  of  the  Quan- 
tocks  by  themselves.  In  the  course  of  their  wan- 
derings they  chanced  to  light  upon  a  hidden  brook 
in  a  holly  grove  which  borders  and  forms  part  of 
the  small  estate  of  Alfoxden,  near  to  the  village  of 
Holford,  and  distant  some  three  miles  from  Stowey. 
They  were  enchanted  with  the  spot,  and  idly  dream- 
ing of  what  might  never  be,  they  amused  themselves 
with  the  project  of  living  in  a  cottage  near  the  holly 
grove.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  manor-house  of 
Alfoxden  was  vacant,  and  not  only  was  it  vacant,  but, 
large  and  handsome  as  it  was,  it  was  to  be  rented 
for  the  modest  sum  of  £26  a  year.  Tom  Poole  had 
influence  with  Mrs.  St.  Albyn  who  owned  the  estate, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  was  arranged,  and  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  neighbours, — Wordsworth  in  the 
stately  manor-house  with  its  noble  garden  and 
deer-park,  and  Coleridge  in  his  town  cottage  at 
Stowey.  If  you  have  seen  Alfoxden  I  can  remind 
you  of  its  several  features,  but,  if  you  have  not,  it 
would,  require  the  felicitous  word-painting  of  a 
Pliny,  or  a  Kingsley,  or  a  Greorge  Eliot  to  transport 
you  in  imagination  to  the  spot.  But  picture  yourself 
on  a  broken  common  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  grassy 
enclosure.  Here  are  two  or  three  cottages  enclosed 
in  tiny  gardens  crowded  with  fruit-trees.  You  wish 
to  enter  the  dark  wood  which  is  before  you,  and  you 
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see  close  at  hand  an  entrance  gate  to  a  gentleman's 
park.  Go  through  the  gate — there  is  a  right  of  way, 
a  right  of  human  as  well  as  divine  law — and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  long  winding  drive, — the  Scotch 
would  call  it  an  avenue — with  huge  holly  and  beech 
trees  on  either  hand.  Here  was  the  hidden  brook 
"  which  sang  to  the  woods  all  night  a  quiet  tune ; " 
and  here,  too,  with  quite  other  tunefulness  sang  the 
nightingales,  whose  passionate  "jug-jug"  the  poet 
vainly  strove  to  render  articulate.  The  brook  is 
singing  still; — 

''No  check,  no  stay  this  streamlet  fears, 
So  merrily  it  goes ; 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows/* 

But  the  poets  have  departed  and  the  nightin- 
gales are  silent. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  dark  wood,  and  you 
emerge  into  a  park — a  park,  not  a  big  field, 
though  its  dimensions  are  small  compared  with 
the  featureless  prairies  of  modern  high  farming. 
On  the  left  the  bracken -clad  slope  stretches  up 
into  the  Quantocks,  and  to  the  right  there  is  the 
great  inland  sea — the  Bristol  Channel,  a  genuine 
sea-loch,  with  the  Welsh  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  manor-house  itself,  now  double  in  size  to  what 
it  was  in  Wordsworth's  day,  is  a  many-windowed, 
green-slated  mansion,  not  unlike  Kensington  Palace 
on  a  small  scale.  Beyond  the  manor-house  and  up 
and  beyond  towards  the  hills  is  a  long  row  of 
magnificent  beeches,  on  one  of  which,  though  I 
could  never  find  it,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have 
carved  his  name. 
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But  I  must  bring  you  back  from  the  as  yet  un- 
explored beauties  of  Alfoxden  to  the  four  walls  of 
Coleridge's  cottage,  where  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  were  still  welcome  guests.  Marvellous  cot- 
tage !  it  already  contained  five  grown-up  persons 
and  one  baby;  and  now  it  was  to  open  its  doors 
to  another  visitor — Charles  Lamb.  For  at  last 
the  boon  companion  of  those  midnight  meetings 
at  the  "Cat  and  Salutation"  in  Newgate  Street, 
the  bosom  crony  with  whom  he  had  sat  "  talking 
late,  drinking  late,"  had  stolen  a  week's  holiday 
from  the  India  House,  where,  as  he  said,  "  he 
earned  his  indiapendence,**  and  was  now  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  his  old  schoolfellow  as  a 
married  man.  Coleridge  could  welcome  him  to 
the  little  parlour,  or  sit  with  him  in  the  "jasmine 
arbour"  in  the  garden,  but  his  foot  still  held  him 
a  fast  prisoner,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to 
the  Wordsworths  the  pleasant  task  of  introducing 
the  weary  Londoner  to  the  charms  of  Quantock 
scenery.  On  one  such  occasion,  when  he  was  left 
behind,  he  had  limped  as  far  as  the  "lime-tree 
bower"  in  Poole's  garden ;  and  whilst  his  friends 
were  enjoying  their  upland  ramble  he  amused 
himself  by  writing  some  beautiful  and  remarkable 
lines.  They  are  beautiful  surely,  and  they  are 
remarkable  because  they  reveal  for  the  first  time 
Wordsworth's  influence  on  thought  and  style. 
This  was  the  first  outcome  of  the  visit  to  Race- 
down  and  the  interchange  of  poetical  ideas. 

"  A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  hearty  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there  !     Nor  in  this  bower, 
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This  little  lime-tree  bower^  have  I  not  marked 

Mach  that  has  soothed  me.     Pale  beneath  the  blaze 

Hung  the  transparent  foliage :  and  I  watched 

Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf^  and  loved  to  see 

The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 

Dappling  its  sunshine  !     And  that  walnut  tree 

Was  richly  tinged^  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 

Full  on  the  ancient  ivy^  which  usurps 

Those  fronting  elms,  and  now  with  blackest  mass 

Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 

Through  the  late  twilight;  and  though  now  the  bat 

Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 

Yet  still  the  solitary  humble-bee 

Sings  in  the  bean-flowers  I     Henceforth  I  shall  know 

That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure  ; 

No  spot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 

No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 

Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 

Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  I  " 

Now  here  we  have  the  prelusive  notes  of  the 
new  song.  Here,  not  in  Wordsworth's  style 
and  manner,  but  pre-eminently  in  Coleridge's  style 
and  manner,  we  have  the  firstfruits  of  a  return  to 
Nature — to  Nature  as  she  is,  not  traditional  or 
literary  Nature — to  Nature  in  her  homeliest  aspects; 
and  withal  a  recognition  of  Nature  as  the  giver  of 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  revealer  of  moral  truths.  It 
was  Wordsworth  who  had  sown  the  seed,  and  it  had 
fallen  on  fruitful  ground.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  suddenness  of  Coleridge's  poetical 
development.  Here,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  a  young 
poet  who  in  his  twenty-6fth  year,  by  putting  out 
all  his  strength,  could  produce  the  *  Ode  to  the 
Departing  Year  *  and  *  Osorio,'  and  then  proceed 
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in   his   twenty-sixth   year   to   create   *  Christabel  * 
and  *  The  Ancient  Mariner ' — it  is  inexplicable. 

Without  discussing  the  theories  of  others,  I 
venture  to  offer  not  a  solution,  but  a  suggestion 
of  my  own.  Was  there  any  external  cause  which 
might  partly  account  for  Coleridge  becoming,  as 
it  were,  per  saltum  a  poet  of  the  first  order  ?  Not, 
I  think,  the  theory  and  example  of  Wordsworth, 
which  account  for  the  return  to  Nature  and  sim- 
plicity, and  to  a  general  improvement  in  style  and 
manner.  Wordsworth  did  not  ingerminate  the 
magib  and  the  melody  of  Coleridge's  finest  work, 
but  the  presence  and  society  of  the  brother  and 
sister  wrought  within  him  that  spiritual  trans- 
formation whereby  the  fire  kindled,  and  at  last  he 
spake  with  his  tongue.  Coleridge  had  a  shorter 
name  for  this  indispensable  condition  of  creative 
genius.  He  called  it  joy,  meaning  thereby  not 
mirth  or  high  spirits,  or  even  happiness,  but  a 
consciousness  of  entire  and  therefore  well  being, 
when  the  emotional  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
in  equipoise.  In  *  Dejection,  An  Ode  '  which  has 
been  called  the  swan-song  of  his  Muse,  he  dilates  on 
joy,  the  source  and  well-spring  of  the  poet's  inspira- 
tion : 

"  0  pure  of  heart,  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be  ? 
What  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power, 
Joy  blameless  Poet !     Joy  that  ne'er  was  given 
Save  to  the  pure  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Joy,  William,  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
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That  wedding  Natare  to  as  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  proud — 

We,  we  ourselves  rejoice  !  . 

And  thence  comes  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  an  echo  of  that  voice  1 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  Light/' 

For  a  short  time  at  Stowey  he,  too,  had  known 
the  "  fulness  of  joy."  The  environment  was 
favourable,  and  the  tree  blossomed  and  bore  fruit. 
It  is,  too,  to  be  noted  that  after  the  "  blessed  in- 
terval" had  passed,  he  thrice,  nay  four  times,  reco- 
vered the  gift  of  song,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  and 
society  of  his  friends.  *  Love  ;*  the  Second  Part  of 
*  Christabel ;'  *  Dejection,  An  Ode ;'  and  *  To  a 
Gentleman,'  which  was  written  at  Coleorton,  in 
1807,  were  all  composed  after  an  absence  from  and 
a  return  to  the  companionship  of  the  Words  worths. 

Joy,  and  not  the  juice  of  poppy  or  raandragora, 
inspired  *  Christabel '  and  *  The  Ancient  Mariner.' 

After  the  Wordsworths  were  settled  at  Alfoxden, 
Coleridge  returned  to  the  task  of  finishing  his 
tragedy.  We  know  but  little  of  his  movements 
from  day  to  day  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn.  Two  little  notes,  dated  July,  which  he 
sent  to  Poole,  in  one  of  which  he  begs  that  a  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb  may  be  despatched  to  the  Foxes — 
he  means  Alfoxden — and  another  in  which  he 
speaks  of  listening  to  Wordswortli  reading  his 
tragedy  under  the  trees,  are  almost  the  sole  records 
of  that  dawn-golden  time — when  friendship,  love, 
and  liberty  were  his — when  he  was  young.  Doubt- 
less the  two  poets  were  often  together,  and  "  near 

VOL.  XX.  10 
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or  not  far  off,"  the  companion  and  friend  of  both, 
was  Dorothy,  ever  ready  with  sympathy  and  sug- 
gestion, an  incarnate  Muse. 

Of  the  Home  life  at  the  cottage  we  have  one 
pleasant  page,  thanks  to  a  chance  letter  which  has 
been  preserved,  written  by  a  certain  Mr.  Richard 
Reynell,  a  young  man  who  had  proposed  to  board 
with  Coleridge,  to  his  sister  at  Thorverton. 

"  And  now,"  he  writes,  "  I  will  give  you  a  short  account 
of  the  house.  It  is  very  small  and  very  simple.  Three 
rooms  below  and  three  above,  all  small.  The  window  to 
my  room  has  no  opening,  but  a  pane  of  glass  is  made  to 
slide  in  and  out  by  a  piece  of  wire.  But  simple  as  the 
structure  is,  it  shelters  us  well,  and  I  have  delightful 
society,  and  am  therefore  quite  content.  Here  you  can  be 
happy  without  superfluities.  Coleridge  has  a  fine  little 
boy  about  nine  or  ten  months  old,  whom  he  has  named 
David  Hartley, — for  Hartley  and  Bishop  Berkeley  are  his 
idols,  and  he  thinks  them  two  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  lived.  This  child  is  a  noble,  healthy-looking  fellow, 
has  strong  eyebrows  and  beautiful  eyes.  It  is  a  treat,  a 
luxury,  to  see  Coleridge  hanging  over  his  infant  and  talk- 
ing  to  it,  and  fancying  what  he  will  be  in  future  days." 

By  October  the  tragedy  was  finished  and  de- 
spatched to  Drury  Lane,  and  in  due  course  rejected. 
A  few  weeks  later  "  brother  followed  brother,*' 
and  Wordsworth's  tragedy,  *  The  Borderers,*  was 
sent  off  to  Covent  Garden,  to  meet  with  a  like  un- 
timely fate. 

And  now  the  two  young  poets  were  free.  The 
task  which  was  alien  from  their  powers  was  com- 
pleted, and,  at  length,  they  were  at  liberty  to  indulge 
their  genius,  to  take  up  their  parable,  to  utter  the 
thoughts  which  were  stirring  in  them,  to  sing  that 
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"new  song,"  as  Dykes  Campbell  was  the  first  to 

call  it,  which  was  to  give  the  key-note  to  modern 

poetry.     Remember,  as   yet,  they   had  only  been 

groping  their  way,   pushing    now    in   this   direc 

tion   and   now   in   that  through   the   brambles  of 

tradition  and  custom,  guessing  that  they  were  not 

on  the  right  track,  but  hardly  catching  the  clue. 

And  now  they  were  about  to  enter  on  that  royal 

road  which  opened  clear  and  straight  before  them. 

What  was   their   quest?     Beauty  in   the  form  of 

truth — beauty  in  the  literal  record  of  the  common 

lot  of  common  men  and  common  women — beauty 

in  the  faithful  delineation  of  nature,  the  external 

world  as  we  all  may  see  it,  not  in  the  artificial  dress 

in  which  poets  and  artists  strove  to  disguise  it — 

beauty,  aye,  and  truth  too,  in  that  hidden  world  of 

the  imagination,  that  land  of  glamour — in  the  things 

beyond  nature,  the  supernatural  world  which  obeys 

its  own  laws,  whereof  the  forms  and  persons  may 

be  made  to  the  eye  of  reason  as  real,  nay,  more  real 

than  living  man  I 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
poetry — I  am  not  forgetting  Burns,  or  Cowper,  or 
William  Blake,  but  the  accepted  poetry  of  literary 
circles — had  become  an  elegant  trick.  It  bore  as 
little  resemblance  to  the  book  of  nature,  or  the 
promptings  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  waterfall  in 
Hyde  Park  to  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  or  the  foun- 
tains of  Castaly. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  not  content  to 
trade  upon  the  common  stock  of  poetical  ideas  and 
images,  to  play  the  rules  of  the  game  with  more  or 
less  dexterity  and  grace ;  not  regarding  poetry  as 
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the  only  means  of  conveying  and  expressing  certain 
truths  of  the  highest  import,  they  turned  for  in- 
spiration either  to  the  actual  world  of  nature  or  to 
the  hidden  world  of  thought.    They  were  not  afraid 
of  simple  subjects,  and,  if  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
supernatural  world,  the  story  is  treated   with  the 
same  simplicity  and  faithfulness  as  if  witches  and 
spirits  and  the  invisible  powers  of  earth   and  air 
were  usual  and  familiar.    When  Shakespeare  brings 
a  ghost  upon  the  stage  he  takes  for  granted  that 
ghosts  appear,  and  the  ghost  is  so  natural,  that  so 
far  as  the  play  is  concerned  the  spectator   never 
questions  the  possibility  of  the  apparition,  or  is  con- 
cerned with  the  scientific  or  moral  problem.      His 
ghosts  are  true  to  nature — the  nature,  that  is,   of 
ghosts.     It  is  just  this  verisimilitude,  this  truth  to 
nature,  which  Coleridge  brought  with  him  into  the 
unsubstantial  world  of  imagination. 

The  first  use  which  the  poetical  trio — ^Wordsworth, 
Dorothy,  and  Coleridge — made  of  their  freedom  from 
tragic  tasks  was  to  take  a  holiday.  It  was  getting 
late  in  the  autumn,  the  second  week  in  November, 
but  people  who  are  bent  on  change  and  pleasure 
care  little  for  that.  They  would  go  for  a  walking 
tour  along  the  ^hore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  the  valley  of  Stones;  and 
as  even  walking-tours  cost  money,  they  proposed  to 
write  a  joint  poem,  send  it  to  the  *  Monthly  Maga- 
zine,' and  earn  a  five-pound  note.  That,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  the  occasion  of  *  The  Ancient  Mariner.' 
The  origin  and  source  of  the  poem,  the  share  which 
Wordsworth  had  in  its  inception,  are  matter  of 
common  knowledge  to  all  students  of  literature,  but 
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the  question  as  to  its  meaning  and  moral  retains  its 
is  freshness.     For  some  would  have  it  that  the  moral 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  destroy  a  beautiful  and  innocent 
creature,  either  from  wanton  mischief  or  mere  folly ; 
and  others  praise  the  poem  because  it  has  no  par- 
ticular moral.  Morals,  say  they,  like  comparisons,  are 
odious — ^give  us  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  let  us  enjoy  a 
beautiful  story  without  seeking  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion. But  to  my  thinking,  over  and  above  an  exultant 
flight  of  the  imagination  in  which,  perhaps,  a  con- 
scious adaptation  of  means  to  end  is  superseded 
by  the  automatic  action  of  the  brain,  which  reasons 
and  invents  because  it  must, — over  and  above  the 
inspiration  there  is  a'moral.     In  the  way  of  hatred 
and  cruelty  there   is  horror,  and   loneliness,   and 
death.     The  soul  that  sinneth  is  alonef  alone  on  a 
wide,  wide  sea,  and  there  is  no  hope,  no  possibility 
of  change,  no  redemption  from  without,  no  escape 
fi-om  the  awful,  pitiless  laws  of  nature.  That  way  lies 
madness,  and  the  unspeakable  agony  of  despair.  But 
within  the  soul  there  may  spring  up  a  well  of  love, 
no  matter  for  what,  for  whom,  and  then  the  change 
will  come ;  then  may  we  hope,  then  will  the  horrors 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.     It  is  only  at  the  touch 
of  fellow-feeling  for   our  fellow-creatures,  for  all 
that  lives,  that  the  albatross  drops  off  our  neck, 
and  we  are  free.     But,  be  it  remembered,  the  moral 
is  incidental  to  the  music, — it  lies  not  on  the  surface 
of  the  narrative,  but  in  the  essence  of  the  poem 
itself.     *  The  Ancient  Mariner '  is  the  first  of  Cole- 
ridge's great  Stowey  poems,  *  Kubla-Khan '  is  the 
last,  and  ^Christabel'  came  in  between.     'Kubla- 
Khan,'  I  say,  was  the  last  poem  which  Coleridge  wrote 
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before  he  left  England  for  Germany  in  September, 
1798.     In  his  preface,  entitled  "  Of  the  Fragment  of 
Kubla-Khan,"  which  was  published  with  the  poem, 
at  Lord  Byron's  instance,  in  1816,  Coleridge  gives 
the  summer  of  1797  as  the  date  of  composition,  but 
his  memory  was  at  fault.     By  a  comparison  of  four 
of  Coleridge's  own  letters,  and  an  entry  in  Dorothy's 
journal,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  retire- 
ment to  Porlock,  the  resort  to  an  opiate,  and  the  re- 
sultant vision  belong  to  the  year  1798.    That,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  be  highly  unimportant,  one  of  those 
discoveries  which  interest  and  concern  biographers 
and   editors,  but   leave  *  the  general '   profoundly 
indifferent.     "  La'al   matter   of  it,"    as   they   say, 
not  in  Somersetshire,  but  in  Westmoreland.     But 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  point  is  of  interest 
and  importance.    For  if  we  are  to  accept  Coleridge's 
date,  the  composition  of  *  Kubla-Khan*  is  not  only 
a  marvel,  but  a  miracle.     Is  it  possible  that  before 
he  had  found  himself  through  intercourse  with  the 
Wordsworths,  before  he  had  breathed  a  note  of  *  The 
Ancient  Mariner '  or  *  Christabel,'  he  should,  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  asleep  under  the  influence 
of  an  anodyne,  or,  wide  awake,  with  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap before  him,  and  a  new  quill  pen  in  his  hand, 
have   divined   the  enchanting  jmages   of    *  Kubla- 
Khan,'  or  attuned  his  mysterious  vision  to  consum- 
mate melody  ?    With  a  year  of  poetry  behind  him  it 
is  marvellous,  but  no  longer  miraculous.     The  date 
is  1798,  and  I  am  emboldened  to  add  that  Dry-as- 
dust  has  scored. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  altogether  delightful 
*  Selections  from  Coleridge,'  says  that  he  sees  no 
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reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  that  it  is  a 
dream-poem,  and  gives  an  instance  of  a  similar 
experience  which  befell  a  popular  novelist.  There 
was,  indeed,  every  reason  why  Coleridge  should  not 
invent  the  mise'eri'Scme  of  the  psychological  poem ; 
and,  moreover,  the  statement  in  the  preface  is  borne 
out  by  a  note  which  he  inserted  in  one  of  his  private 
memorandum  books  in  1810,  and  which  certainly  was 
not  intended  for  publication. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
poem  is  the  source  of  its  imagery.     Coleridge  says 
that  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the  moment  he  was 
reading  a  sentence  in  ^  Purchases  Pilgrimage.'     He 
forgot,  or  omitted  to  mention,  another  work  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  *  Bartram's  Travels  in  North 
Carolina.'      The    'chasm    with    ceaseless    turmoil 
seething'   was,   I  think,   a   dream-rendering   of  a 
description  of   certain   alligator  holes   in   Florida. 
Coleridge  (see  the  *  Gutch  Memorandum  Book '  in 
the  British  Museum)  had  made  numerous  extracts 
from  Bartram  with  a   view   to   future   use,   while 
Wordsworth  in  his  *  Ruth '  drew  largely  from  the 
same  source.     Byron,  according  to  Shelley's  cousin, 
Tom  Medwin,  discussing  Coleridge  and  his  psycho- 
logical poem,  exclaimed,  "  What  perfect  harmony  of 
versification ! "   and   he    began    spouting   '  Kubla- 
Khan.'     "And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain?" 
asks  Browning.     That,    no  doubt,    to   whoso   pos- 
sessed it,  would  be  a  memory  for  ever — but  Medwin 
was  doubly  fortunate. 

But  how  did  Wordsworth  discharge  his  share  of 
the  appointed  task  ?  "  He  was,"  as  Coleridge  has 
told  us,  "to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object  to 
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give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day, 
and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the  supernatural 
by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to  the  lethargy 
of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us;  an  inexhaustible 
treasure,  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film 
of  familiarity  and  self-solicitude,  we  have  eyes  that 
see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither 
feel  nor  understand.'*     That  is  a  hard  saying,  but, 
in   plainer  if  rougher   speech,   Wordsworth's   aim 
was  to  make  us  see  and  feel  the  poetry  which  lies  at 
our  feet,  the  poetry  which  abounds  wherever  the 
sun  shines  and  flowers  and  trees  grow,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  common  sorrows  and  common  accidents 
of  humble  men  and  humble  women. 

'^  0  reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thoughts  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader,  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everything." 

And  again : 

"  Books,  ^tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife. 
Come  hear  the  woodland  linnet ; 
How  sweet  his  music  !  on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

"  And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

''  One  impulse  from  a  rural  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

It  was  to  exemplify  these  theories  that  he  wrote 
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*We  are  Seven,'    ^Ooody  Blake  and   Harry  Gill/ 
*Tlie  Schoolboy/  *The  Thorn/  'Simon  Lee/  and 
'  The  Last  of  the  Flock  * — poems  which  on  their  first 
appearance  in  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads/  and  for  many  a 
long  year  after,  were  greeted  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  but  which  at  length,  not  without  renewed 
protest  and  some  reasonable  misgivings,  have  won 
their  way  into  the  charmed  circle  of  English  lite- 
rature.    Unlike  Coleridge,  he  did  not  spring  almost 
at  one  bound  from  turgid  rhetoric  and  hackneyed 
sentiment  into  the  first  rank  of  English  poets,  but 
with  **  gradual  steps  and  slow  "  he  rose  to  the  height 
of  his    great   argument.      It   was   not  till  he  left 
Alfoxden  in  July,  1798,  that  he  sounded  a  full  note 
ill  the    immortal    **  Lines    written    near    Tintem 
Abbey."     Unlike  Coleridge,  he  was  not  tempted 
to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  poetry  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  metaphysics,  but  served 
the  Muse  dutifully  and  faithfully  to  his  life's  end. 
It  is  idle  to  '  place '  poets,  as  if  they  were  wranglers 
in  the  schools,  but  as  the  century  passes  to  its  close, 
the  power  of  Wordsworth  is  a  constant,  if  not  an 
increasing  quantity.     For  not  only  does  he  teach 
us,  but  he  consoles  and  encourages  us  '^  more  than 
all  the  sages  can.'' 

But  to  return  to  the  Quantocks.  The  wonderful 
year  was  drawing  to  a  close — the  year  of  close 
companionship  between  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy 
and  Coleridge,  "three  people  but  one  soul/'  as 
Coleridge  rejoiced  to  believe, — the  year  which 
brought  forth  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads,*  and  marks 
the  new  birth  of  English  poetry.  But  "  Scripture 
saith  an   ending  to  all  fine  things  must  be/'  and 
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when  July,  1798,   came  round,   Mrs.    St.   Albyn 
would  not  allow  her  tenant  to  renew  the  lease  of 
Alf oxden.     Poole  did  all  he  could ;  approached  the 
great   lady  in  deferential   language,   assuring  her 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  a  perfectly  respectable 
young   gentleman,   and   pointing   out   by   way   of 
proof  that  his  uncle.  Dr.  Cookson,  was  a  Canon  of 
Windsor.     But  it  was  all  in  vain.     The  country 
gentry  had  taken  fright,  and  though  the  spy  who 
was  sent  down  by  the  Government  to  take  notes  of 
the  conversation  of  these  dangerous  conspirators, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  had  returned  empty- 
handed,  still  one  fact  remained.     Among  the  many 
guests  to  the  cottage  had  come — unbidden,  I  be- 
lieve— one  John  Thelwall,  a  republican  and  atheistic 
lecturer,  who  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  of  high 
treason ;  and  not  only  had  he  stayed  at  the  cottage, 
but  he  had  spent  at  least  one  day  under  the  beeches 
of  Alfoxden.     The  country  gentry  did  not  like  it. 
If  these  young  men  were  not  conspirators,  they 
were  pestilent  innovators,  base  fellows  who  were  a 
source  of  danger  and  discredit  to  the  country-side, 
and  the  sooner  they  were  turned  adrift  the  better. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Alfoxden  was  tenantless 
of  the  Muses,  and  that  Coleridge  must  pace  the 
grassy  upland  paths  of  his  once  beloved  Quantocks 
alone.      Three   months   later   the   friends   quitted 
England  for  Germany,  where  other  interests  awoke 
for  Coleridge,  and  a  new  life  began. 

One  more  word  about  the  Quantocks  and  I  have 
done.  There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  among  the  hill 
folk  of  those  parts  that  on  the  summit  of  Dowse- 
borough  and  along  the  ridge  on  still  and  sunny  days 
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there  is  a  sound  of  music.  I  haye  heard  an  old  man 
of  eighty-seven  say  that  once  when  he  was  a  boy, 
yeth  (i.  e.  heath)  gathering,  he  crouched  down  and 
heard  the  music — heard  it  twice;  and  that  his  father, 
who  at  first  had  mocked,  heard  it  too.  "And 
what  was  it,  John?'*  I  asked.  "  'Twas  the  Deans, 
sir,"  he  said,  in  a  hushed  mysterious  voice.  It 
w^ould  seem  that  about  the  year  800  a  Danish 
troop,  under  King  Ubba,  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  invading  army  which  lay  across  the 
river,  and  that  ever  since,  from  time  to  time,  the 
faint  note  of  the  clarions  of  dead  Danish  warriors 
sounding  their  last  retreat  may  be  heard  on  the 
wind-swept  ridge  and  in  the  fern-clad  coombs. 
And  we,  too,  if  we  visit  either  in  person  or  in 
imagination  those  early  haunts  of  these  masters  of 
song — if  we  crouch  down,  if  we  stoop,  if  we  bend 
the  spiritual  ear,  shall  we  not  catch  some  faint 
echoes  of  that  splendid  inspiration  which  proceeded 
from  the  interchange  of  thought  and  fancy  and 
passion  between  "  three  people  and  one  soul "  ? 


RACINE'S  PHEDRE,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  HIPPOLYTUS  OF  EURIPIDES. 

BY  PROFESSOR   JAMES  ALBX.   LIEBMANN,  F.B.S.L.,  F.K.6.S., 
ETC.,  HON.  FOREIGN    SECRETARY  R.S.L. 

[Read  December  14th,  1898.] 

The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  is  the  original  which 
Racine  has  followed  in  his  PhMre,  and  from  which 
he  has  taken  not  passages  only,  but  whole  scenes. 
It  must  undoubtedly  be  of  interest,  to  those  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  an- 
tiquity, to  see  what  use  the  French  poet  has  made 
of  the  antique  drama,  and  to  study  the  relation 
existing  between  it  and  his  PhMre. 

"  Theseus  was  the  son  of  Aethra  and  Neptune,  and 
King  of  the  Athenians,  and  having  married  Hippo- 
lyta,  one  of  the  Amazons,  he  begat  Hippolytus,  who 
excelled  in  beauty  and  chastity.  On  the  death  of 
Hippolyta  Theseus  married  Phaedra,  a  Cretan, 
daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  and  Pasiphae. 
Theseus,  in  consequence  of  having  slain  Pallas, 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  goes  into  banishment  with  his 
wife  at  Troezene,  where  Hippolytus  was  being 
brought  up  by  Pittheiis.  Phaedra  on  seeing  the 
youth  was  desperately  enamoured,  not  that  she  was 
incontinent,  but  the  passion  was  instilled  into  her 
by  Venus,  who  was  determined  to  destroy  Hippolytus 
on  account  of  his  chastity,  and  in  this  manner  de- 
veloped her  plans.     Phaedra  at  first  concealed  her 
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passion,  but  was  compelled  finally  to  declare  it  to 
her  nurse,  who  had  perceived  her  trouble  and 
wished  to  relieve  her.  This  woman,  against  her 
mistress's  wishes,  revealed  the  truth  to  Hippolytus, 
and  when  Phaedra  learnt  that  he  was  angered  by 
her  weakness  she  chided  the  nurse  and  hanged 
herself.  Theseus  discovered  upon  the  body  of  his 
dead  wife  a  letter  accusing  Hippolytus  of  a  design 
upon  her  virtue,  and  never  doubting  the  charge 
ordered  him  into  banishment,  and  put  up  a  prayer 
to  Neptune,  in  compliance  with  which  the  god  de- 
stroyed Hippolytus.  But  Diana  declared  to  Theseus 
everything  that  had  happened,  and,  without  blaming 
Phaedra,  comforted  him,  bereaved  of  his  wife  and 
child,  and  promised  to  institute  honours  in  the  place 
of  Hippolytus."  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  Greek 
tragedy. 

Bacine  in  his  preface  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Here  is  another  tragedy,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken 
from  Euripides.  I  have  not  failed  to  enrich  my  work  with 
all  that  appeared  to  me  most  striking  in  this  author.  I 
have,  however,  followed  a  somewhat  different  method  for 
the  course  of  my  action.  Were  I  only  indebted  to  him  for 
the  idea  of  the  character  of  Ph^dre,  I  can  say  that  I  owe 
him  perhaps  my  best  dramatic  creation.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  this  role  had  such  a  success  in  the  time  of 
Euripides,  and  that  it  has  been  so  well  received  in  our  day, 
since  it  embraces  all  the  qualities  of  a  heroine  in  tragedy 
— as  Aristotle  demands  them, — those  capable  of  stimulat- 
ing compassion  and  of  arousing  fear.  In  truth,  Phedre  is 
neither  quite  guilty,  nor  quite  innocent.  She  has  become 
involved,  by  fate  and  by  the  anger  of  the  gods,  in  an  ille- 
gitimate passion,  of  which  she  is  the  first  to  be  horrified. 
All  her  efforts  strive  to  surmount  it..     She  had  rather  die 
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than  declare  it  to  anyone^  and  when  she  is  at  length 
forced  to  reveal  her  terrible  secret^  she  speaks  of  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  her  crime  is  more 
a  punishment  of  the  gods  than  an  exercise  of  her  own  will. 

"  I  have  even  taken  care  to  make  her  less  odious  than 
she  is  in  the  tragedies  of  the  ancients^  where  sbe  herself 
resolves  to  accuse  Hippolyte.  I  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  something  too  low  and  too  vile  in  calumny  to  make 
it  an  instrument  in  the  mouth  of  a  princess  who  has^  else- 
where^ such  noble  and  virtuous  sentiments.  This  villainy 
seemed  to  me  more  appropriate  in  a  nurse  whose  inclina* 
tions  might  be  more  servile,  yet  who,  nevertheless,  only 
formulates  this  false  accusation  in  order  to  save  her 
mistress. 

''  Phedre  consents,  only  because  her  mental  agitation  is 
such  as  to  make  her  quite  beside  herself,  and  she  appears 
a  moment  afterwards  intending  to  justify  the  innocent  and 
to  proclaim  the  truth. 

"In  Euripides  and  in  Seneca  Hippolytus  is  falsely 
accused  of  having,  in  effect,  violated  this  stepmother,  vim 
corpus  tvlit ;  but  here  he  is  only  accused  of  having  had 
the  design.  I  wished  to  spare  Theseus  a  scene  which 
might  have  made  him  less  agreeable  to  an  audience. 

'*  As  for  the  character  of  Hippolyte,  I  found,  amongst 
the  classics,  that  Euripides  is  reproached  with  having 
represented  him  as  a  philosopher  exempt  from  all  imper- 
fections. Thus  the  death  of  this  prince  caused  more 
indignation  than  pity.  I  considered  it  necessary  to  give 
him  some  weakness,  which  should  make  him,  in  a  slight 
degree,  guilty  towards  his  father,  without,  however, 
depriving  him  of  anything  of  that  greatness  which  induces 
him  to  spare  the  honour  of  Phedre,  whilst  allowing  him- 
self to  be  oppressed  without  accusing  her.  I  call  weak- 
ness the  passion  he  feels  for  Aricie,  the  daughter  and 
sister  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  his  father. 

"  This  Aricie  is  not  an  invention  of  my  own.     Virgil 
says  that  Hippolyte  married  and  had  a  son  by  her  after 
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Aesculapius  has  resuscitated  him,  and  I  have  also  read  in 
some  authors  that  Hippolyte  married  and  brought  with  him 
to  Italy  a  young  Athenian  of  high  birth  who  was  called 
Aricie^  and  who  gave  her  name  to  a  small  town  in  Italy. 

*'l  mention  these  authorities  because  I  have  made  sl 
point  of  scrupulously  following  mythology ;  I  have  even 
followed  the  history  of  Theseus  as  found  in  Plutarch.  It 
is  in  this  historian  that  I  have  found  the  passage  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  Theseus'  descent  into  hades^  to  carry 
off  Proserpine^  was  a  journey  which  he  undertook  in 
Epirus^  near  the  source  of  the  Acheron^  to  a  king  whose 
wife  Pirithoiis  wished  to  carry  off,  and  who  kept  Theseus  a 
prisoner  after  killing  Pirithoiis.  Thus  I  have  tried  to 
preserve  the  verisimilitude  of  history  without  losing  any- 
thing of  the  ornaments  of  the  legend,  which  add  extremely 
to  poesy.  And  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Theseus, 
founded  on  this  fabulous  journey,  gives  Ph&dre  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  her  love,  and  becomes  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  her  misfortune — a  declaration  which  she  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  as  long  as  she  believed  her 
husband  alive. 

"  I  can  hardly  affirm  that  this  work  is  my  best  tragedy. 
To  time,  to  the  public,  I  leave  it  to  decide  on  its  real  merit. 
What  I  can  state,  however,  is  that  I  have  never  written 
one  in  which  virtue  is  more  resplendent.  The  smallest 
faults  are  severely  punished.  The  very  thought  of  crime 
is  here  regarded  with  as  much  horror  as  the  crime  itself. 
The  passions  are  only  delineated  to  show  all  the  disorders 
of  which  they  are  the  cause.  Vice  is  depicted  everywhere 
in  colours  which  let  us  know  and  abhor  its  deformity. 
This  is  the  goal  that  every  one  who  works  for  the  public 
should  aim  at.  It  is  this,  above  all,  that  our  first  tragic 
poets  had  in  view.  Their  theatres  were  schools  where 
virtue  was  not  less  inculcated  than  in  the  philosophical 
ones.  Thus  Aristotle  has  laid  down  rules  for  dramatic 
works,  and  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  philosophers,  did  not 
disdain  to  collaborate  with  Euripides.'' 
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Let   us  see  how  far  Racine  has  carried  out  his 
programme,  and  with  what  success.     Amongst  the 
noteworthy  poetical  creations  of  modern  times,  used 
for    dramatical   representation,    we   cannot  find   a 
second  tragical  work  which,  considered  as  remodel- 
ling of  a  classical  drama,  might  be  used  as  a  com- 
parison   with   Racine's    work   for   the   purpose   of 
establishing  a  point  of  view  as  to  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  a  poet  in  his  modernising  effort,  and  as 
to    what  extent   his  freedom  of  action  should  go 
without  leading  him  on  to  foreign  ground.     As  a 
criterion  we  shall,  therefore,  only  be  able  to  accept 
the  treatment  of  those  works  which  have  antique 
materials  as  their  subjects.     Wherever  we  find  them 
in  the  work  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Goethe,  the  dignity 
of  their   origin  is  at  once  made   manifest  to  us. 
With  them  Greece  and  Rome  are  really  the  stage 
on  which  the  forms,  recalled  to   life,  move   onc^ 
more.     The  classic  spirit  greets  us  in  the  majesty 
of  each  speech.      That   which  is  modern   extends 
solely  to  the  form  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  action.     It 
leaves  the  ideas  themselves  untouched,  or  at  least 
substitutes  modern  ideas  of  equal  majesty,  which 
may   worthily  be    placed   side   by   side    with   the 
antique. 

Demanding  these  qualities  as  absolutely  essential 
in  the  Phedre  of  Racine,  we  shall  soon  be  forced 
to  confess  that  he  has  not  only  mistaken  the 
classical  work,  but  also  the  antique  materials. 
The  majesty  of  the  characters,  the  nobility  of  the 
thoughts,  the  breadth  of  morality,  the  strongly 
defined  motives  of  each  action,  of  each  speech,  of 
the   persons  represented,  which   raise   the    Greek 
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drama  to  the  zenith  of  a  work  of  art,  have,  with 
Bacine,  almost  everywhere  given  place  to  the  very 
opposite.  Yea,  he  is  so  much  a  Frenchman,  and 
his  characters  are  so  essentially  French,  that  it 
seems  almost  a  freak  when  he  gives  them  classical 
names,  and  makes  Greece  the  scene  of  their  acts. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  will  not  be  diflScult 
if  we  are  patient  enough  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  two  works,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  myth  has  been  treated  by  each  author,  as  to 
the  principal  characters  and  the  motives  of  their 
actions. 

In  Racine  we  find  the  source  of  the  culpable 
love  of  Ph^dre  for  her  stepson  in  the  unbridled 
passion  of  a  degenerate  woman : 

"  De  Famour  j'ai  toutes  lea  fureurs." 

This  conclusion  is  indisputable,  seeing  that  PhMre 
greedily  avails  herself  of  every  opportunity,  even 
of  the  torments  of  pain  during  her  repentance,  to 
revel  in  the  sensual  pictures  of  this  incestuous 
love.  Moral  majesty  is,  therefore,  ab  initio^  cut  off 
from  this  character;  and  where  in  pompous  de- 
clamation an  attempt  is  made  to  rise  to  such  a 
height,  we  soon  recognise  the  sham,  the  untrue, 
and  the  hypocritical  in  the  contradictions  which 
immediately  follow.  A  character  so  constituted 
was  to  the  Greeks  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
artistic  treatment,  since  art  and  morals  stood  with 
them  in  closest  union.  Euripides'  Phaedra  re- 
mains, therefore,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  wicked 
deeds,  a  moral  character.  The  love  of  which  she  is 
possessed  is  not  the  result  of  inward  depravity,  but 
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of  a  force  of  nature  conquering  her  in  spite  of  her- 
self— a  power  which  the  purest  is  unable  to  with- 
stand, and  which,  therefore,  appeared  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  deed,  as  the  anger  of  a  deity. 

The  original  nobility  of  the  queen  is  not  touched 
by  this,  for  nowhere  do  we  see  her  revelling  in  this 
love,  the  softest  whisper  of  which  she  thrusts  away 
with  deep  aversion.  She  trembles,  but  not  in 
passionate  excitement,  and  her  determination  to 
die,  when  once  convinced  of  her  incompetency  to 
overcome  her  weakness,  is  immutable. 

Her  moral  indignation,  when  she  shows  it,  bears 
everywhere  the  imprint  of  truth  and  harmony  with 
her  inmost  self.  Depicted  in  such  a  manner,  the 
character  could  easily  become  the  subject  of  artistic 
treatment.  It  represents  already,  in  itself  alone, 
the  tragic  idea  of  the  strife  of  human  frailty  with 
moral  force.  Phaedra  is  desirous  of  keeping  her 
love  secret.  In  the  classic  tragedy  this  decision  is 
an  immediate  result  of  the  character,  but  in  Racine 
it  is  more  arbitrary,  capricious,  since  it  is  but  little 
in  accordance  with  the  later  actions  and  the  volup- 
tuous representations  which  Phfedre,  when  she  had 
disclosed  herself,  makes  to  the  nurse  as  well  as  to 
Hippolyte  concerning  the  warmth  of  her  passion. 
The  nurse  worms  the  secret  out  of  her  mistress, 
and,  overcome  by  the  terror  of  it,  prays — in  Eu- 
ripides— for  her  own  death.  It  is  only  when  fully 
cognizant  of  the  cold  determination  of  Phaedra  to 
kill  herself  that  the  nurse  regains  her  self-pos- 
session. Only  as  a  consequence  of  this  decision, 
and  only  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  her  beloved 
ward,   does   the   nurse   plan   an   expedient.      She 
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pretends  to  possess  a  magic  medicine  which  is 
able  to  cure  the  illness  of  the  queen.  She  hardly 
dares  to  formulate  the  advice  that  Phaedra  should 
disclose  herself  to  Hippolytus,  and,  if  she  (the 
nurse)  has  determined  to  adopt  this  device,  her 
moral  sense  revolts  at  the  thought  that  Phaedra 
should  have  a  suspicion  of  this  intention. 

In  Racine,  Phfedre  here  receives  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death : 

'^  Madame^  .... 
La  mort  vous  a  ravi  votre  invincible  epoux, 
Et  ce  malheur  n'est  plus  ignore  que  de  vous/' 

and  the  former  confidante  changes  into  an  oily- 
mouthed  procuress : 

'^  Le  roi  est  mort.  .  .  . 
Vivezj  vous  n'avez  plus  de  reproche  a  vous  faire. 
Votre  flamme  deviant  une  flame  ordinaire. 
Thesee  en  expirant  vient  de  rompre  las  noeuds^ 
Qui  faisaient  tout  le  crime  at  I'horreur  de  vos  faux. 
Hippolyte  pour  vous  devient  moins  redoutable, 
Et  vous  pouvet  la  voir  sans  vous  randra  coupable.'' 

Phedre  may  now  love  her  husband's  son  with 
impunity,  she  maintains.  The  queen  takes  in  her 
words  greedily  : 

"  Eh  bien  !  a  tas  conseils  je  ma  laisse  entrainer 
Vivons." 

They  thoroughly  accord  with  her  own  wishes  and 
her  passion  uncurbed ;  yea,  without  blush,  reviling 
her  but  just  dead  husband,  she,  in  sight  of  the 
audience,  tempts  with  lascivious  flattery  the  youth 
who  stands  silent  and  shuddering  before  her — a 
most  tragic,  a  most  repulsive  scene  ! 
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"  Phedre. — Sir,  a  man  does  not  visit  the  shores  of  the 
dead  a  second  time.  Since  Theseus  has  seen  these  sombre 
shores,  it  is  in  yain  to  hope  that  a  god  may  send  him  back. 
The  greedy  Acheron  does  not  let  go  its  prey.  What  say 
I  ?  He  is  not  dead^  for  he  lives  in  yon !  I  think  I  now 
see  my  husband  before  me.  I  see  him  ;  I  speak  to  him, 
my  heart.  .  .  .  Ah  (aside) ^  I  know  not  what  I  say,  my 
mad  passion  betrays  me. 

"  Hippolyte. — I  see  how  strong  your  love  is.  Though 
Theseus  is  indeed  dead,  he  is  still  present  to  your  eyes. 

"  Phedre. — ^Yes,  prince,  I  long,  I  pine  for  Theseus.     I 
love  him,  not  as  he  appeared  in  hell,  b'ght  lover  of  a 
thousand  different  objects  of  passion,  ready  to  rob  of  his 
spouse  the  king    of   the  dead,  but    faithful,  nay  wildly 
simple,  young,  splendid,  drawing  all  hearts  after  him,  but 
proud  as  our  gods  are  painted,  and  as  you  now  appear. 
When  he  crossed  the  seas  to  Crete  he  had  your  gait,  your 
look,  your  manner,  the  same  noble  majesty  shone  upon  his 
face.     Where  were  you  then,  Hippolyte  ?     Why  were  you 
absent  when  all  the  Greek  heroes  assembled  ?     Why  were 
you  too  young  to  sail  with  them  ?     It  had  been  yours  to 
slay  the  Cretan  monster.     To  you  my  sister  had  given  the 
fatal  clue.     But  no  !   for  I  would   have   forestalled  her. 
Love  would  have  shown  me  the  way.     I  know   I  would 
have  guided   you  through   the   labyrinth.      What   many 
cares    that    noble    head  had  cost  me  then !      No  thread 
should    have    satisfied   your    lover.      Companion    of    the 
danger  you  were  bound  to  dare,  I  should  have  pressed  on 
before  you ;  and  PhSdre,  descending  to  the  labyrinth  with 
you,  would  there  have  been  found  or  lost.^* 

Euripides'  Phaedra  would  have  been  unable  to 
conceive  the  thought  of  such  an  abomination.  The 
Greek  author  goes  in  his  moral  delicacy  so  far  that 
he  does  not  let  her  exchange  a  single  word  with 
Hippolytus,  and,  until  the  secret  of  her  love  is  made 
known   to   him,  does  not  permit  his  name  to  be 
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mentioned  in  her  hearing.  She  fears  that  thereby 
a  thing  innocent  in  itself — her  criminal  thoughts — 
will  become  criminal  deeds.  Then  she  commands 
the  nurse  never  to  speak  of  him: 


"  By  the  gods !  I  entreat  thee  henceforth  to  be  silent  with 
respect  to  this  man.'' 

It  is  the  nurse,  therefore,  who,  unbeknown  to 
Phaedra,  declares  the  passion  of  her  mistress  to 
Hippolytus.  This,  however,  in  no  wise  happens  on 
the  stage,  only  the  result  of  this  declaration,  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  youth  is  brought  to  the 
ears  of  the  audience,  whilst  Phaedra  listening  makes 
known  what  is  happening  within  the  palace  walls : 

'*  Do  you^  standing  at  these  gates^  hear  what  the  noise 
is  that  strikes  on  the  house?  The  son  of  the  warlike 
Amazon^  Hippolytas,  cries  out^  abusing  in  dreadful  forms 
my  attendant.'' 

It  shows  true  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poet  that 
he  does  not  let  Phaedra  announce  what  the  nurse 
has  done  on  her  behalf,  but  only  give  utterance  to 
the  wrath  of  the  youth  concerning  the  nurse's  deed. 
The  admirers  of  Racine  find,  however,  a  beautiful 
tragical,  poetical  trait  in  the  very  fact  that  Phfedre 
herself  undertakes  this  duty,  and  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.  They  call  this 
"  truly  human," 

That  which  is  certainly  immoral,  if  it  must  be 
mentioned  in  tragedy,  ought,  however,  to  be  but 
delicately  indicated,  never  represented  on  the  open 
stage,  and  a  tragic,  i.  e.  a  deeply  noble  situation  can 
never  be  the  result  of  the  accomplishment  of  irre- 
mediable repulsiveness.     Certainly  nothing  can  be 
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more  disgusting  than  to  hear  and  see  a  wife  and  a 
mother  trying  with  hideous  flattery  to  tempt  the 
son  of  her  immediately  deceased  husband  to  commit 
a    mortal  sin.     The   object,  a  heightened  coxip  de 
theatre,  and  a  desire  to  give  an  actress  here  a  mag- 
nificent scene,  is  a  very  ignoble  one,  and  bound  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole. 
The  manner  in  which  Hippolytus  receives  the  de- 
claration is  treated  by  both  poets  with  equal  diversity. 
Racine  introduces  us  to  the  timid,  frightened  youth, 
who  according  to  his  drawing — ^he  is  lovesick  him- 
self— has  not  a  word  of  anger  wherewith  to  confront 
and  confound  the  distracted  woman.     In  Euripides 
the  glowing  fire  of  anger  is  kindled  and  bursts  into 
terrific  flame — a  scene  immeasurably  more  beautiful 
since  it  is  infinitely  more  natural.     The  very  mention 
of  such  a  crime  having  reached  his  ears  induces  him 
in  his  innocence  to  believe  in   the  necessity  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice : 

"Which  impioas  things  I  will  wash  out  witli  flowing 
stream^  pouring  it  into  my  ears.*' 

Doubting,  he  asks  himself  if  he  is  really  so  wicked 
that  people  dare  to  let  him  hear  such  words : 

'*  How  then  could  I  be  the  vile  one  who  do  not  even 
deem  myself  pure^  because  I  have  heard  such  things  ?" 

He  then  determines  to  flee  the  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere of  his  father's  house.  From  this  point  there 
is  a  complete  divergence  in  the  conception  of  the 
myth.  Whilst  Phedre  still  consoles  herself  with  the, 
to  her,  sweet  thought  that  Hippoly te  may  love  her — 

"  In  spite  of  myself  hope  has  stolen  into  my  heart —  " 
Racine    makes    Theseus    return,    and    PhMre    is 
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tortured  by  the  fear  of  the  discovery  of  her  crime. 
Then  the  confidante  advises  her  to  accuse  the  inno- 
cent youth  : 

"  Never  was  fear  more  jusfc  than  yours.  Why  accase 
yourself  ?  Ifc  will  be  said  that  Ph&dre,  conscious  of  her 
own  guilti  will  not  face  her  husband.  Hippolyte  is  happy 
to  find  a  witness  for  all  his  accusations  in  yourself.  Yield 
not  so  easily  the  victory  to  him.  Accuse  him  first  of  the 
charge  he  may  bring  against  you.  Who  will  contradict 
you  ?" 

Phfedre  obeys  her,  and  initiates  without  delay  an 
impeachment  which  Oenone  is  to  complete.  Theseus 
believes  the  women's  story.  It  is  true  he  knows 
his  son  to  be  a  noble  youth,  and  he  loves  him  tenderly. 
They  bring  him  no  other  proof  of  the  boy's  guilt, 
beyond  establishing  the  fact  that  Phedre  is  in  pos- 
session of  Hippolyte's  sword.  Yet  the  women's 
word  suffices  him.  Without  even  according  his 
son  a  hearing  he  invokes  the  vengeance  of  Neptune, 
who  has  promised  him  the  fulfilment  of  three 
wishes: 

'^  Et  toi^  Neptune,  et  toi,  si  jadis  mon  courage 
D'infd.mes  assassins  nettoya  ton  rivage 
Souviens  toi,  que,  pour  prix  de  mes  efEorts  heureux 
Tu  promis  d'exaucer  le  premier  de  mes  voeux. 
Dans  les  longues  rigueurs  d'une  prison  cruelle 
Je  n'ai  point  implore  ta  puissance  immortelle 
Avare  du  secours  que  j'attends  de  tes  soins 
Mes  voeux  font  reserve  pour  de  plus  grands  hesoins. 
Je  t'implore  aujourd'hui.    Venge  un  malheureux  pfere. 
J'abandonne  ce  traitre  a  toute  ta  colfere 
£touffe  dans  son  sang  ses  desirs  effrontes. 
Thesee  a  tes  fureurs  connaitra  tes  bontes." 

Phfedre   now  begins   to  repent,  but   the  sudden 
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news  that  Hippolyte  loves  another,  Arioie,  kills 
her  every  good  intention,  and  she  completes  her 
villainous  design.  By  the  side  of  her  living  spouse, 
tortured  by  love  and  jealousy  for  his  son  who  dares 
to  love  another,  she,  his  stepmother,  merely  to 
gratify  her  revenge,  calls  down  upon  his  head  the 
fates,  in  order  that  at  least  he  may  belong  to  none 
other  than  her. 

Hippolyte  is  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Poseidon. 
Phfedre  now  conceives  the  enormity  of  her  crime. 
Theseus  had  already  suspected  her  guilt.  She 
confesses  it  to  him,  and  dies  poisoned  by  her  own 
hand. 

In  Euripides  the  deed  of  the  nurse  produces  in 
the  queen  a  state  of  frantic  terror.  She  fully  in- 
tended to  die  rather  than  let  her  shame  see  the 
light  of  day.  Now  she  is  betrayed;  her  shame, 
hitherto  only  known  to  herself,  is  public,  and  the 
honour  of  her  children  stained  by  her  now  execrated 
name.  All  her  striving  has  been  in  vain  to  retain 
the  noblest  possessions  of  life,  honour  and  virtue, 
possessions  of  which,  either  by  word  or  deed,  she 
made  herself  unworthy.  Nowhere  does  she  see 
deliverance  for  herself  and  her  sons;  nowhere  a 
healing  of  the  shame  she  has  brought  on  her 
husband,  and  on  her  entire  race.  Then  her  whole 
moral  system  breaks  down ;  her  principles  vanish. 
Her  mind,  deranged  by  the  excess  of  her  grief, 
quickly  determines  to  bring  Hippolytus  to  ruin,  so 
that  her  honour  should  die  with  her,  and  he  not 
triumph  over  her : 

"  But  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  bear  evil  to  another,  at 
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least   so  that  he  may  know  not   to  exult   over  my  mis- 
fortunes/' 

It  is  madness  that  clouds  her  mind,  and  which, 
after  she  has  retired  to  her  chamber,  induces  her 
in  a  letter  to  accuse  Hippolytus  and  then  to  kill 
herself.  It  is  an  act  of  insanity,  the  deed  of  a 
moment.  Her  whole  moral  system,  being  shaken 
to  its  very  foundations,  excludes  all  deliberations 
of  her  own  actions.  It  may  be  urged  that  Phaedra 
thus  destroys  her  whole  character  at  one  stroke, 
and  that  the  impression  created  by  her  must  hence 
be  more  repulsive  to  an  audience  than  that  of  the 
character  delineated  by  Racine. 

An  unpremeditated  and  quickly  executed  deed  of 
sudden  madness,  the  motives  for  which  are  sharply 
defined  by  previous  events ;  the  thought  of  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  a  whole  race,  together  with  the  despair  that  her 
endeavours  to  avert  this  misery  have  been  frustrated 
by  another's  fault ;  the  reproaches  of  her  own  con- 
science passing  rapidly  through  her  mind,  cannot, 
in  her  present  mental  derangement,  nullify  the  pre- 
viously moral  aspect  of  her  character.  Or,  taking 
all  her  motives  into  consideration  and  carefully 
studying  her  previous  thoughts  and  deeds,  can  there 
be  any  other  name  but  madness  for  this  sudden 
aberration  ?  If,  however,  it  be  further  objected 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  morality  of  her 
character  in  death  to  destroy  the  beloved  one,  and 
since  Phaedra  does  this  she  is  wanting  in  every 
moral  sense,  one  must  certainly  not  see  that  just 
through  this  her  act  still  more  bears  the  impress  of 
insanity,  since  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  her 
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inmost  feelings.  It  may  not  be  reconcilable  with 
our  ideas  of  a  noble  nature,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
thoroughly  Greek. 

Euripides,  no  doubt,  found  it  in  the  legend,  and 
to  him  and  to  his  age  the  taking  of  vengeance  on 
an  enemy  by  treacherous  means  was  not  only  natural, 
but  lawful. 

Furthermore,  seeing  that  Phaedra  designated  this 
love  as  her  most  execrable  crime,  it  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tender  feeling,  a  pure  love  for  Hip- 
polytus,  but  must  render  him  rather  an  object  of 
loathing.  In  any  case  the  acts  of  this  Phaedra  are 
far  nobler  than  those  of  Racine's,  who,  it  is  true, 
accuses  herself  of  having  disclosed  her  love  to 
Hippolyte,  but  stifles  the  voice  of  her  would-be 
indignation  with  the  flattering  belief  that  the  youth, 
though  his  heart  is  aglow  with  love  for  her,  accorded 
her  no  hearing  through  bashfulness,  and  whose 
accusation  of  the  innocent  Hippolyte  before  the 
very  eyes  of  his  father,  into  whose  presence  she  is 
in  no  way  afraid  to  come,  is  an  infamy :  the  acts  of 
this  woman  are  not  those  of  madness,  but  deeds 
well  considered,  matured,  and  executed  with  malice 
prepense,  for  which,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  no 
excuse  can  be  found. 

As  for  the  impression  made  on  the  spectator, 
Racine's  PhMre  appears  to  him  less  stern,  because 
he  is  able  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  she  will  revoke 
her  accusation  before  the  destruction  of  Hippolyte. 
The  death  of  Phaedra,  in  Euripides,  makes  her  deed 
irrevocable.  But  though  this  fills  us  momentarily 
with  greater  horror,  can  it  be  called  a  fault  ?  In 
tragedy,  where  before  our  eyes  acts  are  developed 
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from  motives,  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  former 
per  se.  The  motives  are  given  to  us  in  order  that 
we  may  in  them  have  a  criterion  for  judgment.  We 
are  not  to  criticise  separately  what  happens  during" 
each  particular  moment,  but  we  are  to  take  the 
parts  with  the  whole,  and  to  review  how,  of  neces- 
sity, deeds  are  influenced  by  motives. 

"  Three  soi'ts  of  spectators  compose  what  we  are  accus* 
tomed  to  call  the  play  going  public,''  says  Victor  Hugo  : 
^'firstly,  women;  secondly,  thinkers;  and  thirdly,  the 
general  crowd.  That  which  the  last-named  chiefly  requires 
in  a  dramatic  work  is  action ;  what  most  attracts  women  is 
passion;  but  what  the  thoughtful  seek  above  all  else  is 
the  portrayal  of  human  nature.  If  one  studies  attentively 
these  three  classes  of  spectators,  this  may  be  remarked : 
the  crowd  is  so  delighted  with  incident  that  often  it  cares 
little  for  characters  and  style.  Women,  whom  action  like- 
wise interests,  are  so  absorbed  in  the  development  of  emo- 
tion that  they  little  heed  the  representation  of  characters. 
As  for  the  thoughtful,  they  so  much  desire  to  see  cha- 
racters, that  is  to  say,  living  men  on  the  stage,  that, 
though  they  willingly  accept  passion  as  a  natural  element 
in  a  dramatic  work,  they  are  almost  troubled  by  the  inci- 
dent. Thus  what  the  mass  desires  on  the  stage  is  sensa- 
tional action ;  what  the  women  seek  is  emotion ;  and  what 
the  thoughtful  crave  is  food  for  meditation.  All  demand 
pleasure — the  first,  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes ;  the  second, 
the  gratification  of  the  feelings ;  the  last,  mental  enjoy- 
ment. .  .  .  Let  us  say  in  passing  that  we  do  not  lay  down 
an  infallible  law,  and  we  entreat  the  reader  to  make  for 
himself  the  restrictions  which  our  opinion  may  contain. 
Bules  always  admit  of  exceptions ;  we  know  well  that  the 
crowd  is  a  great  body  in  which  all  qualities  are  to  be 
found — the  instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  the  taste  for 
mediocrity,  love  of  the  ideal  and  liking  for  the  matter-of- 
fact.     We  also  know  that  every  great  intellect  ought  to 
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be  feminine  on  the  tender  side  of  tlie  heart ;  and  we  are 
aware  that^  thanks  to  that  mysterions  law  which  attracts 
the  sexes  to  each  other^  as  well  mentally  as  bodily^  very 
often  a  woman  is  a  thinker.  ...  To  every  man  who 
considers  seriously  the  three  classes  of  spectators  we 
have  just  indicated^  it  will  be  evident  that  all  are  to  be 
justified.  The  women  are  right  in  wishing  to  have  their 
hearts  touched ;  the  thinkers  are  right  in  desiring  to  be 
taught;  and  the  crowd  is  not  wroug  in  wishing  to  be 
amused.'' 

But  the  author  cannot  take  account  of  those  of 
his  spectators  who  are  wanting  in  mental  power  to 
reflect  on  what  is  passing  before  them,  and  who 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  his  work  as  a  whole  by  the 
enjoyment  of  mere  momentary  impression.  He 
works  for  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  his 
creation,  and  to  such  the  act  of  madness  of  the 
Greek  Phaedra — though  so  horrifying  in  its  ex- 
position— will  appear  more  noble  than  the  doing  of 
Racine's,  who  tries  to  palliate  her  moral  degrada- 
tion by  hypocrisy,  and  destroys  every  moment 
more  and  more  all  hopes  of  her  moral  reformation. 

Chateaubriand,  however,  has  made  use  of  this 
Phedre  of  Racine  with  the  object  of  showing  how, 
even  in  adapting  classical  subjects,  Christianity 
has  exercised  its  influence  on  the  author.  He 
takes  Phedre,  and,  in  opposing  her  to  the  Dido  of 
Virgil,  says : 

"That  more  passionately  inflamed  than  the  queen  of 
Carthage,  she  is  in  truth  only  a  Christian  wife.  The  fear 
of  the  avenging  flames  and  of  the  terrible  eternity  of  our 
hell  is  visible  throughout  the  role  of  this  criminal  woman, 
and  especially  in  Act  iv,  Scene  6,  which,  as   every  one 
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knows^  is  the  invention  of  tbe  modern  poet.  Incest  was 
not  a  crime  so  rare  or  so  monstrous  amongst  the  ancients 
as  to  excite  horrors  in  the  breast  of  the  guilty  one- 
Sophocles  makes  Jocasta  die  at  the  moment  when  she  is 
conscious  of  her  crime^  but  Euripides  lets  her  live  long- 
after.  If  we  believe  Tertullian^  the  misfortunes  of  Oedipus 
onlj  excited  pleasantry  amongst  the  Macedonians.  Virgil 
does  not  place  Phaedra  in  hell^  but  only  in  those  lugentes 
campiy  the  myrtle  bowers  where  lovers  wander  who  '  curae 
non  ipsa  in  morte  relinqunnt/  The  Phaedra  of  Euripides, 
as  also  of  Seneca^  fears  Theseus  more  than  Tartarus. 
Neither  of  them  speaks  like  Racine's  Ph^dre : 

"  I,  jealous !  and  it  is  Theseus  whom  I  ask  to  avenge  me ! 
My  husband  lives,  and  I  yet  love — but  whom  ?      What 
heart  is  that  which  I  desire  ?     At  each  word  my  very  hair 
stands  erect  with  horror.     It  breathes  at  once  imposture 
and  incest,  and  my  murderous  hands  long  to  plunge  them- 
selves in  innocent  blood.     Wretch  that  I  am  !  yet  I  live 
and  affront  the  sight  of  that  holy  Sun  from  whom  I  am 
descended.      My  ancestor  is  father  and   lord  of  all  the 
gods.      Heaven   and   all  the  universe  is  filled   with   my 
kindred.     Where  can  I  hide  myself  ?     If  I  go  down  into 
eternal  darkness,  my  father  Minos  there  holds  the  fatal 
urn,  and  has  the  fate  of  men  in  his  austere  hands.     Ah  ! 
how  that  shadow  will  shudder  when  he  sees  his  daughter 
brought  before  him,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge  sins  un- 
heard of  perhaps  even  in  hell  1     What  will  you  say,  my 
father,  to  that  horrible  vision  ?     I  think  I  see  the  awful 
urn  fall  from  your  hands.     I  think  I  see  you,  in  despair, 
seek  out  some  new  punishment — ^yourself  the  executioner 
of  your  child.     It  is  the  vengeance  of  a  cruel  god  that  has 
ruined  your  race.      In  your  daughter's  madness  behold 
his  wrath  !     Alas !  I  have  now  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
awful  crime  which  disgraces  me.     Pursued  by  misfortune 
to  my  last  sigh,  I  yield  up  in  torment  a  life  unsolaced  by 
enjoyment.' 

"This    incomparable    passage,"    he   proceeds   to  say, 
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'^presGDts  a  gradation  of  passion — a  science  of  sadness — 
of  the  agonies  and  transports  of  the  sonl  that  the  ancients 
never  knew.  With  them  one  finds,  so  to  say,  a  sketching 
out  of  sentiments,  but  rarely  a  complete  picture  of  them. 
Here  the  heart  is  everything : 

'  C'est  Venus  tout  enti^re  a  sa  proie  attacfaee  j' 

and  the  most  awful  expression  that  passion  perhaps  ever 
gave  vent  to  is — 

'  Helaa !  du  crime  afFreux  dont  la  honte  me  suit, 
Jamais  mon  triste  coeur  n'a  recueilli  le  fruit/ 

^'  Here  is  a  combination  of  passion  and  soul,  of  despair 
and  passionate  love,  that  defies  all  expression.  This  woman, 
who  would  console  herself  with  an  eternity  of  suffering  if 
she  had  tasted  a  moment  of  happiness — this  woman  is  not 
the  antique.  It  is  a  Christian  woman  reproved  for  her 
sins ;  the  sinner  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God, 
His  word  the  sentence  of  the  damned.^' 

I  do  not  wish  to  examine  this  statement  closely, 
but  I  can  hardly  accept  as  a  typical  Spouse  chre- 
tienne    the  woman  who,   speaking  to    Oenone  of 
Hippolyte  and  Aricie,  says  : 

"  lis  s'aimeront  tonjours. 
An  moment  que  je  parle,  ah !  mortelle  pensee, 
lis  bra  vent  la  fureur  d^une  amante  incensee 
Malgre  ce  m^me  exil  qui  va  les  ecarter. 
Non,  je  ne  puis  souffrir  un  bonheur  qui  m^outrage. 
Oenone,  prends  pitie  de  ma  jalouse  rage. 
II  faut  perdre  Aricie.     II  faut  de  mon  epoux 
Centre  un  sang  odieux  reveiller  le  courroux. 
Qu'il  ne  se  borne  pas  a  des  peines  legSres. 
Le  crime  de  la  sceur  passe  des  fr^res. 
Dans  mes  jaloux  transports  je  le  veux  implorer." 

Racine  has,  however,   dealt  worst  of    all   with 
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Theseus,  after  he   heard  of  his  son's  accusation. 
He  is  depicted  as  a  credulous,  weak-minded  man, 
whose  wife's  unproved  accusation  is  enough  to  con- 
demn, unheard,  a  beloved  son  of  whose  virtue  he 
is,    by   his   own   observation,   fully  convinced;    is 
enough  to  call    upon  his  head    the   most    deadly 
curse.     It  is  otherwise  in  Euripides.     Hippolytus, 
a  pupil  of  Pittheiis,  educated  in  the  house,  only  re- 
turns to  his  father  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment  of   the   tragedy.      Theseus  thus  knows  the 
moral  strength  of  the  youth's  character  but  little. 
Yes,  the  very  fact  that  Pittheiis  had  initiated  him  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  that  he  was  leading 
an  ascetic  life,  had  made  the  sturdy  warrior  sus- 
picious of  his  son,  whom  he — to  use  a  modem  ex- 
pression— was  ready  to  regard  as  a  pietist  in  the 
worst  acceptation  of  the  term.     He  then — and  this 
is  the  climax — found  the  accusation  of  his  son  in  the 
hand  of  his  dead  wife.     His  living  wife,  his  own 
suspicions    notwithstanding,    he   would   not    have 
believed  without  the  strongest  proofs,  and  would 
never  have  condemned   him  unheard.     But  death 
was  "the  surest  witness "  of  the  deceased,  before 
the  force  of  which,  taking  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  consideration,  all  proof  to  the  contrary 
vanished.     All  these  considerations  Racine  had  laid 
aside,  and  Theseus'  act  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
wanton. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  how  this 
death  of  Phaedra,  in  its  relation  to  the  action  of 
Theseus,  is  necessitated  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
since  without  it  a  noble  and  well-conceived  sketch 
of  the  husband  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
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He  could,  however,  never  have  been  represented  as 
a   weak-minded   man,  who   believes  anything  and 
everything  without  the  slightest  deliberation.     The 
only  possible  foundation  on  which  the  further  struc- 
ture of  the  tragedy  could  be  built,  without  intro- 
ducing motiveless  situations,  was  the  accusation  in 
the   hand  of   the   dead  Phaedra.     Both  poets   let 
Hippolytus  suffer  his  father's  anger  without  any 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  former.     With  the 
Greeks  this  silence  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  which  has  preceded.     Hippolytus,  previous  to 
the  nurse's  declaration,  had  vowed  secrecy  with  a 
most  solemn  oath,  and  his  deep  religiousness  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  break  his  vow.    With  what- 
ever force  he  is  able  to  urge  his  defence,  one  thing, 
Phaedra's  deed,  he  leaves  untouched,  prepared  rather 
to  suffer  the  worst  than  to  perjure   himself.     In 
Bacine  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  motive  inducing  the 
youth  to  a  similar  course  of  action.     No  oath  binds 
him.     It  is  evident  that  the  fear  of  wounding  his 
father's    honour   was   unworthy   of    consideration, 
since  that  honour  left  to  the  care  of  a  degenerate 
woman  was  in  immeasurably  greater  danger.     Hip- 
polyte  in  Racine,  killed  by  the  power  of  Neptune, 
disappears   from  the  scene.     The   only  crime   for 
which  he  has  to  suffer  his  awful  lot  is  his  virtuous 
resistance  to  the  criminal  love  of  his  stepmother. 
The  Aricie  episode,  which  Bacine  says  he  has  intro- 
duced to  make  the  youth  less  perfect,  does  certainly 
not  supply  sufficient  justification  for  his  death.     It 
appears,  therefore,  as  a  poetical  injustice  quite  in- 
compatible with  tragedy. 
Not  so  with  Euripides.    According  to  the  opinion 
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of  the  ancients  he  had  committed  a  crime  likely  to 
draw  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  a  deity,  and  it  is 
this  that  softens,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  seeing  an  otherwise  perfectly  innocent  man 
suffer.  It  was  a  commandment  amongst  the  Greeks 
to  worship  all  the  gods.  This  commandment  Hip- 
polytus  had  outrageously  violated,  in  that  he  had 
not  only  neglected  the  worship  of  Venus  Aphrodite, 
but  also  heaped  abuses  on  her : 

^'  Att. — How  is  it  that  thou  addreasest  not  a  venerable 
goddess  ? 

Hipp. — Whom  ?     Bat  take  heed  that  thy  month  err  not. 

Att. — Venus,  who  hath  her  station  at  thy  gate. 

Hipp, — I,  who  am  chaste,  salute  her  at  a  distance. 

Att. — Venerable  is  she,  however,  and  of  note  amongst 
mortals. 

Hipp. — Different  gods  and  men  are  objects  of  regard  to 
different  persons. 

Att. —  May  you  be  blest,  having  as  much  as  you  require. 

Hipp. — No  one  of  the  gods  that  is  worshipped  by  night 
delights  me. 

Att. — My  son,  we  must  conform  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods. 

Hipp. — But  to  your  Venus  I  bid  a  long  farewell." 

As  a  punishment  for  such  a  crime,  the  goddess  had 
inspired  Phaedra  with  her  unnatural  love  which  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Hippolytus  : 

"  Great  in  the  sight  of  mortals  and  not  without  a  name 
am  I,  the  goddess  Venus;  and  in  heaven,  and  of  as  many 
as  dwell  within  the  ocean  and  the  boundaries  of  Atlas  be- 
holding the  light  of  the  sun — those,  indeed,  who  reverence 
my  authority,  I  advance  to  honour,  but  overthrow  as  many 
as  hold  themselves  high  towards  me.  For  this  is,  in 
sooth,  a  property  inherent  even  in  the  race  of  the  gods, 
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that  they  rejoice  when  honoared  by  men.  But  quickly 
will  I  show  the  truth  of  these  words :  for  the  son  of 
Thesens,  born  of  the  Amazon  Hippolytus^  pupil  of  the 
chaste  Pitthetis^  alone  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  of 
Troezene^  says  that  I  am  of  deities  the  vilest^  and  rejects 
the  bridal  bed^  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  marriage. 
.  .  .  But  wherein  he  has  erred  towards  me  I  will  avenge 
me  on  Hippolytus  this  very  day.  .  .  .  For  Phaedra^  his 
father's  noble  wife^  having  seen  him^  was  smitten  in  her 
heart  with  fierce  love  by  my  design.^' 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  Venus 
imputed  unchastity  to  Hippolytus.  The  ancients 
had  also  their  Venus  Urania,  but  even  she  would 
at  length  have  revolted  at  the  continual  revilings 
of  the  youth. 

The  poet  intentionally  makes  us,  at  the  very 
outset,  acquainted  with  the  youth's  crime  in  this 
respect,  but  disdaining  words  of  warning,  ruin 
breaks  in  upon  him.  Racine  could  not  make  use 
of  this  motive  imputed  by  Euripides,  since  he 
paints  Hippolyte  as  worshipping — in  his  love  for 
Aricie — at  the  shrine  of  this  very  Venus  Aphrodite. 
The  discovery  of  the  crime,  the  despair  of  Theseus, 
and  the  suicide  of  PhMre,  are  but  inadequate 
amends  for  the  suffering  of  Hippolyte.  The  higher 
poetical  atonement  necessary  for  tragedy  is  here 
completely  wanting,  and  with  conflicting  emotions 
the  spectator  turns  from  a  tissue  of  horrors  and 
corruption. 

Euripides  in  this  also  understood  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart  much  better.  Theseus,  to  whom 
the  death  of  his  wife  was  the  surest  proof  of  his 
son's  guilt,  could  only  be  enlightened  by  a  higher 
power.     Artemis,  the  guardian  goddess  of  Hippo- 
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lytus,  appears  and  instructs  the  unhappy  father   of 
the  true  cause  of  his  misery. 

''Thee,  the  nohle  son  of  Aegeus,  I  command  to  listen, 
hut  it  is  I^  Diana,  daughter  of  Latona,  who  am  addressing* 
thee.  .  .  .  For  Venus  willed  that  these  things  should  be 
in  order  to  satiate  her  rage.'' 

She  also  reveals  herself  to  the  youth.     He  feels 
the  "divine  breathings  of  perfume;"  his  strength 
returns  for  a  moment,  and  his  "  body  is  lightened  of 
its  pain.''    He  hears  that  he  remains  beloved  of  the 
gods,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  sufferings,  Artemis 
promises  him  divine  honours   and  immortality   of 
name.     Reconciled  with  his  father,  he  expires  in  his 
arms.     He  had  erred,  but  his  virtue,  which  with- 
stood the  terrible  temptation,  had  reconciled  even 
the  gods  themselves,  and  in  blissful  peace  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

The  material  differences  of  both  tragedies  and 
the  superior  value  of  the  work  of  Euripides,  it  will 
now  not  be  difficult  to  understand.  Bacine  made 
use  of  the  myth  supplied  by  the  old  tragedian, 
some  of  whose  ideas  he  has  followed  in  his  own 
scenes.  The  motives,  however,  which  make  the 
works  of  Euripides  so  sublime  he  has  completely 
obliterated.  His  characters  lack  moral  force,  most 
of  the  situations  are  only  des  coups  de  theatre,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  though  exciting  enough,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  very  reverse  of  all 
this,  in  its  highest  consummation,  is  to  be  found  in 
Euripides.  The  French  opinion  of  the  status  of 
French  writers  with  regard  to  the  Greek  tragedians 
is  best  seen  in  Voltaire.  Lessing,  quoting  him, 
says: 
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''  After  Voltaire  had  finished  his  Zaire^  and  Alzire  had 
produced  his  Brutus  and  Caesar,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  that  the  tragedians  of  his  nation  were,  in  many 
respects,  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Greeks."     "  They 
might  have  learnt  from  us  Frenchmen/'  says  Voltaire,  '*a 
more  clever  exposition,  and  the  great  art  so  to  combine  the 
entrances  with  one  another  that  the  stage  is  never  vacant, 
and  that  no  person  has  his  entry  or  exit  without  reason. 
They  might  have  learnt  from  us  how  rivals  converse  in 
witty  antitheses,  how  the  poets  with  a  flow  of  sublime 
and    brilliant    thoughts    ought    to  dazzle  and  surprise.'' 
"  Indeed,"  says  Lessing,  *'  what  could  not  be  learnt  from 
the  French  ?     A  foreigner  here  and  there,  however,  who 
has  read  his  classics,  might  humbly  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
differ But  what  is  the  use    of   objecting   to  any- 
thing of  M.  de  Voltaire  ?     He  speaks  and  people  believe." 
"Voltaire,"  writes    Professor    Mahaffy,    *' at   one    time, 
carried   away  by  the   admiration  of   the  old,  said  many 
insolent  and  unjust  things  about  the  Greek  masters  as 
compared  with  the  French.      Perhaps  La  Harpe  is  the 
most  insolent  of  all  when,  in  his  book  on  literature,  he 
boldly  states  that  the  chief  merit  of  Sophocles  is  to  have 
inspired    Racine,    and    that    Euripides    may    be    excused 
because  he  suggested  a  Medea  to  Corneille." 

It  may  be  that  the  ordinary  theatre-goer,  who 
prefers  the  whiling  away  of  a  few  idle  hours  in  an 
amusing  fashion  to  the  satisfaction  experienced  in 
witnessing  the  production  of  a  work  of  art,  may 
look  upon  Greek  tragedy  in  its  arrangement  and 
its  succinctness  as  too  bold  and  not  piquant  enough. 
A  man  of  truly  refined  taste  will  find  pleasure  in 
the  sublime  simplicity  and  moral  nobility  of  the 
composition,  and  its  beauties  will  impress  him  the 
more,  the  more  sincerely  he  regrets    to  see   that 
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which  is  noble  and  sublime  vanishing  from  the 
stage,  giving  place,  in  deference  tx)  a  vitiated 
taste,  to  that  which  is  grotesque,  distorted,  and 
detrimental  to  true  art. 
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ORTENSIO  LANDO,  A  HUMORIST  OP  THE 

RENAISSANCE. 

BY  WILLIAM    E.    A.    AXON,    F.B.8.L. 
[Read  Jannarj  llih,  1899.] 

The  Renaissance — the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the 

human  intellect  against  the  formalism  and  benumbing 

spirit  of  authority  that  dominated  the  Middle  Ages, 

the  period  when  the  buried  literature  and  art  of 

the  ancient  world  was  recovered,  the  period  when 

human   daring  and  ingenuity  discovered  a  world 

beyond  the  sea  and  worlds  beyond  the  sky,  when 

Columbus  and  Copernicus,  the  humanists  and  the 

reformers,  were  filling  the  minds  of  men  with  new 

and   transforming  forces  in  every  department   of 

human  thought  and  action — was  necessarily  a  time 

favourable  for  the  development  of  individuality  and 

strongly  marked  character. 

Popes,  princes,  scholars,  warriors,  pass  in  stately 
procession,  some  stained  with  many  crimes  and 
vices,  some  endowed  with  magnificent  talents,  but 
all  instinct  with  exuberant  individuality.  To  the 
later  stages  of  this  wonderful  movement  belongs 
Lando.  ^  His  first  book  was  not  printed  until  some 
years  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  he  disappears 
from  our  view  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
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when  the  Renaissance  was  practically  complete   in 
literature,  in  art,  and  in  religion.* 

Ortensio  Lando  was  born  at  Milan  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
the  precise  year  has  eluded  research.  His  father, 
Domenico  Lando,  was  a  member  of  the  noble  family 
of  Landi  of  Piacenza,  several  of  whom  have  attained 
distinction.  His  mother  was  a  Milanese,  Gaterina 
Castelletti.  He  names  amongst  his  teachers  Ber- 
nardino Negro,  Celio  Rhodogino,  and  Alessandro 
Minuziano.t  He  went  from  the  University  of  Milan 
to  that  of  Bologna,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
at  a  later  period  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Italy  was  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  his  youth 
was  passed  in  the  profession  of  arms.  He  served 
under  Pozzo  da  Perego  and  many  other  leaders, 
and  attained  at  least  the  rank  of  captain. 

*  This  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  career  of  Lando  would  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Richard  Copley 
Christie,  the  biographer  of  Etienne  Dolet,  who  with  great  liberality 
allowed  the  use  of  his  rare  books  and  bibliographical  notes.  Scholars 
must  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Christie  has  not  accomplished  his  work 
on  the  '  Types  of  the  later  Renaissance,'  since  no  other  can  claim 
the  same  knowledge  of  humanism  and  its  literature.  In  this  work 
Lando  would  have  been  taken  as  the  type  of  the  humorist — a 
classification  here  adopted. 

t  Caelius  Rhodiginus  was  the  Latin  name  of  Lodovico  Ricchieri, 
who  was  born  at  Rovigo  (hence  his  pen-name)  about  1450,  and  died 
in  1525,  after  a  life  of  much  vicissitude.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  overthrow  of  his  great  patron 
Francis  I.  Minutianus  was  bom  at  San  Severe  about  1450,  and 
became  Professor  at  Milan.  To  him  is  due  the  editio  princeps  of 
the  complete  works  of  Cicero,  though  all  the  writings  in  it  had 
been  issued  separately.  He  was  a  printer  or  employed  printers  in 
his  house,  and  Minutianua  impressit  is  found  on  various  books.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  about  1521,  and  left  no  fortune  to  his  two 
sons  but  their  father's  reputation  as  a  scholar. 
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Liando  first  comes  clearly  into   light  at  Lyons, 
where  his  earliest  book  was  printed  in  1534.     This 
was  entitled  '  Cicero  Relegatus  et  Cicero  Revocatus  * 
(LiUgduni  apud   Seb.   Gryphium,  1534),  and  is  an 
octayo  of  eighty-eight  pages.*     Lando  dedicated  it 
to   Pomponio  Trivulzio,  in  the   hope   that   "these 
amnsing  narratives  "  might  be  of  some  relief  during 
an  illness  from  which  he  was  suffering.     It  is  not 
signed.     The  letters  H.  A.  S.  D.  have  been  variously 
interpreted,  but  are  probably  to  be  read  "  Hortensius 
anonymus    [or   rather,  perhaps.  Amicus]    Salutem 
dicit.*'     The   book  consists  of  two  dialogues ;   in 
the  first  the  defects  of  Cicero  and  of  his  writings 
are    discussed,  and    he    is    condemned    to    exile. 
The    second    dialogue   replies    so   successfully   to 
the  first  that  the  judgment  is  reversed,  and  Cicero 
enters  Milan  in  triumph  on  January  1st,  1534.     In 
this  book,  with  which  he  began  a  literary  career, 
Lando  already  shows  the  qualities  that  distinguished 
his   after-work,    the    love    of    paradox,    and    the 
pleader's  skill  in  dealing  not  only  with  one  but  both 
sides  of  the  question.     The  disciples  of  the  TuUian 
cult  were  furious  with  the  first  dialogue,  and  were 
not  appeased  by  the  second,  as  we  know  from  the 
*  Paradossi,'  in  one  of  which  Lando  returns  to  the 
subject,  and  argues  that  Cicero  was  ignorant  both 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.     At  Lyons  he  met  Gio- 
vanni Angelo  Odone,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student 
with  him  at  Bologna,  and  whose  report  is  curious. 
Odone  styles  Lando  a  despiser  of  the  Greek  literature, 

*  It  was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Yenioe  and  at  Leipzig,  and 
there  are  editions  at  Napoli,  1536,  and  at  Yenezia,  1539.    It  is 
included  in  Yorst, '  De  Latinatate  selecta '  (Berolini,  1718). 
f 
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who  declared  that  he  cared  for  no  books  except 
those  of  Christ  and  Cicero.  '*  He  had  Christ  neither 
in  his  hands  nor  in  his  books,  and  if  he  had  Him  in  his 
heart  God  only  knows,"  Odone  declares.  The  only 
book  Lando  had  brought  from  Italy  was  the  Familiar 
Letters  of  Cicero,  and  Odone  insinuates  that  he  was 
an  exile,  and  dare  not  return  to  his  native  country. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  evident 
ill-will  that  inspired  them,  it  is  certain  that  Odone's 
statements  are  inaccurate.* 

Lando  came  to  Lyons  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  occupied  for  some  time  by  important  business, 
and  after  the  issue  of '  Cicero  Bevocatus  *  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  going  freely  about  the  country  at 
the  very  time  when  Odone  was  calling  him  an  exile. 

Lando  after  a  short  stay  at  Milan  went  to  Borne, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  native  city.  Leaving 
Lombardy,  he  spent  eighteen  days  at  Lucca,  where 
he  was  hospitably  entertained,  and  twenty-eight 
days  at  Forci,  traversed  Tuscany,  touched  at  Bome, 
and  proceeded  to  Naples,  wherein  1535  he  published 
*  Forcianae  Questiones,  in  quibus  varia  Italorum  in- 
genia  explicantur,  multaque  alia  scitu  non  indigna. 
Autore  Philalete  Polyptopiensi  cive  "  (Neapoli,  ex- 
cudebat  Martinus  de  Bagusia,  1535).t 

The  title  is  a  compliment  in  return  for  the  good- 

•  See  Christie's  '  Life  of  Etienne  Dolet,'  1880,  pp.  13,  U,  183, 
217,  218. 

t  There  was  a  second  edition  from  the  same  press  in  1535 ;  third 
edition,  Basileae,  1541 ;  fourth,  as  an  addition  to  Johannis  Peregrini 
Convivalium  Sermonum  liber  (Basileae,  1542) ;  fifth,  Basileae,  1544 ; 
sixth,  Lovanii,  1550 ;  seTenth,  Norimbergae,  1591 ;  eighth.  Franco- 
f  urti,  1616 ;  ninth,  Lucae,  1763.  The  editor,  J.  B.  M.  0.  M.  D.  L.— 
that  is  J.  B.  Montecaltini  civis  magnifici  dominii  Lncensis — takes 
some  saperflaons  trouble  to  show  that  the  '  Questiones '  were  not 
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will  shown  to  Lando  at  Forci.  The  book  deals 
pleajsantly  with  the  diverse  customs  of  the  various 
provinces  of  Italy, 

In  the  next  five  years  it  is  thought  that  he  visited 
Sicily,  as  he  speaks  in  his  writings  of  being  at 
Messina,  Catania,  &c.  He  formed  a  dislike  to  the 
ways  of  his  native  land,  and  resolved  to  seek  a  free 
country  where  the  people  were  well-mannered  and 
void  of  ambition.  This  political  Utopia  he  expected 
to  find  in  Switzerland,  the  Grisons,  or  the  Valais, 
and  hastening  thither  he  was  at  first  charmed  by  an 
appearance  of  sweet  and  amiable  equality,  but 
further  experience  quickly  showed  him  that  here 
also  pride  and  ambition  flourished  as  luxuriantly  as 
elsewhere. 

At  Basle  he  played  a  practical  joke  at  the  expense 
of  a  printer.  His  attack  on  Erasmus,  which  appeared 
in  1540,  was  printed  and  issued  by  the  ingenuous 
typographer  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  warm 
eulogy  of  the  great  scholar.  *  In  Desideri  Erasmi 
Rotherodami  Funus,  dialogus  lepidissimus  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editus'  (Basileae,  1540) — a  tract  of 
extreme  rarity — may  therefore  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Lando's  name  does 
not  appear.  The  author,  "  Philalethes  ex  Utopia," 
styles  himself  a  physician,  and  dedicates  the  book 
to  Conte  Fortunate  Martinengo.  As  the  dialogue 
shows  that  it  is  written  by  one  of  the  house  of 
Landi,  an    ardent  defender  of    Erasmus  in  1541, 

written  bj  Aonio  Paleario.  A  kind  of  translation  "in  pessima 
poesia  italiana  "  appeared.  This  was  '*  Le  due  giornate  del  poeta 
Bandarino,  dore  si  tratta  de  tntti  i  costumi  che  in  le  oitta  di  Italia 
a  loco  a  loco  nsar  si  sogliono,"  1556.  An  Italian  translation  was 
pablished  in  1857. 
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made  an  oration  in  the  University  of  Basle  against 
Bassiano  Lando,  whom  he,  of  course  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  the  author.  This  oration  of  B. 
J.  Eroldo  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  works 
of  Erasmus  in  1703.  Having  had  his  joke,  Lando 
went  from  Switzerland  to  France,  and  after  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  being  received 
at  the  court  of  King  Francis,  he  reappeared  at 
Lyons  in  1543,  where  he  printed  his  *  Paradossi,' 
which  he  had  written  during  his  journey  through 
the  Bomagna  and  to  Piacenza.  This  was  his  first 
Italian  book:  *Paradossi,  cioe,  sententie  fuori  del 
comune  parere,  novellamente  venute  in  luce,  opera 
non  men  dotta,  che  piacevole,  et  in  due  parti 
separata'  (Lione  :  Gioanni Pullon  da  Trino,  1643).* 
This  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  numerous 
volumes  written  by  Lando.  In  it  he  essays  to  show 
that  poverty  is  better  than  riches,  ugliness  better 
than  beauty,  and  blindness  than  sight ;  that  it  is 
better  to  be  foolish  than  wise,  that  it  is  not  a  mis- 
fortune for  a  prince  to  lose  his  state,  that  drunken- 
ness is  better  than  sobriety,  that  a  barren  wife  is 
preferable  to  a  fruitful  one,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
exiled  than  to  live  in  the  fatherland,  that  it  is  better 

*  The  *  ParadoBsi '  were  reprinted  at  Vinegia  1644, 1645  (with  an 
attack  on  the  vain-glory  of  the  Venetian  patricians  judiciously 
omitted),  at  Lione  1560,  Yenezia  1563,  Bergamo  1694,  with  altera- 
tions and  omissions,  and  Yicenza  1602.  It  was  early  translated 
into  French  in  several  editions,  and  into  Spanish.  The  '  Declama- 
tions parodozes '  of  Jean  Duval  (Paris,  1603)  is  a  translation  or 
adaptation  of  Lando.  A  portion  was  turned  into  English  by 
Anthony  Mundy  in  his  *  Defence  of  Contraries '  (London,  1593).  Per- 
haps also  Thomas  Lodge's  *  Paradoxes  against  Common  Opinions,' 
London,  1602,  is  from  Lando.  That  on  the  *'  Vita  parca  "  forms  the 
third  part  of  the  '  Hygiasticon,*  Camb.,  1634,  and  has  been  reprinted 
by  the  present  writer  (Manchester,  1899). 
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to  be  weak  and  in  bad  health  than  to  be  strong  and 
stout,  that  it  is  neither  detestable  nor  odious  to 
have  a  faithless  wife,  that  it  is  better  to  weep  than 
to  laugh,  that  scarcity  is  preferable  to  abundance, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  bom  in  a  little  village  than  in 
a  populous  city,  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  lowly 
cottages  than  in  great  palaces,  that  it  is  not  an  evil 
to  be  wounded  and  beaten,  that  it  is  better  to  be  in 
prison  than  at  liberty,  that  war  is  better  than  peace, 
that  the  death  of  a  wife  is  not  to  be  lamented,  that 
it  is  better  to  be  without  servants  than  to  have  them, 
that  a  spare  diet  is  better  than  one  that  is  luxurious, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  ignobly  born  than  to  inherit 
noble  blood,  that  woman  is  of  greater  excellence 
and  dignity  than  man,  that  it  is  better  to  be  timid 
than   brave,   that    the   works    of    Boccaccio,  and 
especially  the  *  Decamerone,'  are  not  worth  read- 
ing, that  the  writings  we  have  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle  the  Stagirite  were  not  written  by  him,  that 
Aristotle  was  not  only  ignorant,  but  was  the  most 
wicked  man  of  his  age ;  and  lastly,  that  Cicero  was 
ignorant  both  of  philosophy  and  of  rhetoric. 

As  a  specimen  of  Lando's  style  we  may  quote 
one  of  the  shortest  of  the  paradoxes  : 

'^MeOLIO  E   DI   PlANaEBE   CHE   BiDSBE. 

"  (Paeadosso  XII.) 

''  Non  diremo  noi  (efc  con  gran  ragione)  che  miglior  sia 
il  pianto  che  il  rise,  poi  che  Solomone  scritto  n'  ha  lasciato 
nelle  soe  sagratissime  carte,  che  meglio  sia  di  girsene  alia 
casa  di  pianto  che  dell'  allegrezza  ?  Pel  rise,  molte  anime 
da  lor  .corpi  si  partirno  con  infinite  dolore  de  saoi  con- 
ginnti,  et  per  il  pianto  ninna  (ch'  io  sappia)  se  ne  disciolse 
giamai.     II  rise  sempre  ahundo  nelle  hocche  de  pazzi,  et 
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del  seiio  uacitij  nd  se  legge  che  il  Salvatore  noBtro  ridesae 
giatnai,  ma  d'  barer  bene  piii  d'  una  volta  lagrimato,  fassi 
da  fedeli  Scrittori  piena  et  intiera  fede,  per  taiito  promissa 
egli,  a  chiunque  piangeva  felicita  eterna,  et  a  ridenti  mi- 
naccia  di  morte.  II  pianto  e  segno  di  peniteoza  et  com- 
puDtione,  et  al  spesso  lagrimare  n'esortano  instant  em  ante 
le  Toci  di  Banti  Profeti,  et  il  riso  de  scorni  Bovente  fa 
cagioue,  et  de  temerity  inditio  aperta.  Qnanti  sdegni, 
qnanti  fnrori  ha  una  boI  lagrimetta  anorzatif  qnanti 
amori  ba  riuniti  F  et  qnanti  feroci  cuori  intenereti  7  et 
quanta  mercede  b'  ^  gia  pel  peso  delle  lagrime  impetrata? 
tutte  le  forze  humane  insieme  raccolte,  non  havrebbono 
potuto  impetrare  quel  che  una  lagrima  ha  sovente  ottenuto. 
Fu  Bempre  molto  da  piik  stimato  Heraclito  perch^  pianse 
cbe  Democrito  per  baver  rise,  et  Craaao,  che  dal  non  haver 
mai  riBO  fa  detto  AgelastOj  opro  moltiBBime  cose  degne  di 
eterna  lode.  II  pianto  S  cagione,  che  i  nostri  corpi  qaando 
Bon  tenerelli  aumentino,  et  percid  molti  non  ei  cnrano  di 
rachetare  i  piangenti  bambini  nelle  cnlle,  acciocbe  per  il 
pianto  le  membre  si  dilatino  et  a  riguardeval  mienra  ore- 
schino.  Scrive  ancbora  Hippocrate  che  le  infirmita  col 
riso  conginnte,  sono  dall'  altre  piii  difficile  a  risauare, 
laeciamo  adunque  il  ridere  da  canto  poi  che  non  ha  del 
grave,  et  in  tante  calamitose  rovine  luogo  alcuno  non  si 
rede  al  ridere  atto  et  opportnno." 

The  author  does  not  give  his  aame,  but  at  the 
end  is  an  enigmatic  inscription,  Svisnbte  Ohtabedvl, 
which,  when  read  backwards,  gives  as  the  expla- 
natory phrase  "Hortensius  ludebat."  There  is 
also  a  letter  to  the  courteous  readers  from  Paulo 
Mascranico,  who  says  that  the  author  was  M.O.L.M., 
surnamed  "  II  Tranquillo," — that  is  Messer  Ortensio 
Lando,  Medico  {or  Milanese).  Tranquillus  was  his 
academic  name. 

This  little  volume  contains,   in   addition  to  its 
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challenges  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  some  literary  heresies 
that  must  have  provoked  many  adverse  criticisms, 
but  Lando  determined  that  he  would  himself  show 
the  folly  of  the  *  Paradossi.*  So  he  issued  *  Conf  uta- 
tione  del  Libro  de  Faradossi,  nuovamente  composta 
et  iu  tre  oratione  distinta.'  There  is  no  imprint 
and  no  date  to  this  booklet  of  twenty-four  pages, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  the  press  of 
Lodovico  Avanzo  at  Venice  in  1545.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Ippolita  Gonzaga,  Contessa  della  Mirandola,  in 
the  hope  that  the  *  Confutatione  *  would  be  welcome 
where  the  ^  Paradossi '  had  been  acceptable ;  from 
which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  authorship 
of  the  two  books  was  no  great  secret.  Even  if  the 
style  did  not  betray  him  we  have  Lando's  own  con- 
fession of  the  authorship  in  the  ^  Sferza.' 

After  the  appearance  of  the  *  Paradossi '  he 
visited  Germany,  and  claims  also  to  have  seen 
Antwerp  and  England.  At  Frissingen  he  was  wel« 
corned  by  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburg,  and  at  Augs- 
burg by  those  famous  merchants  the  Fuggers,  who 
were  then  the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  entire  com- 
mercial world.  On  his  way  home  in  1544  he  was 
robbed  near  Brescia,  but  the  governor  of  that  town 
hearing  of  his  misfortune  entertained  him  at  his 
house  and  made  good  his  losses.  This  hospitality 
he  perhaps  owed  to  his  standing  in  literature,  for 
Messer  Antonio  da  Mula  (Amulio),  who  held  the 
city  for  Venice,  was  also  a  man  of  letters.  On 
reaching  Piacenza  in  the  summer  of  1545,  Lando 
foond  it  under  the  control  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese, 
who  had  been  invested  by  the  Pope  with  lordship  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.     Lando,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Imperialist  party,  probably  took  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of   the  Po.     Within   the  imperial  boundaries 
he,  with  others,  suspected  by  the  new  prince,  would 
find  asylum.     At  the   little  town  of  Torbale,    on 
the  Lago  di   Garda,  he  was  an  observer   of    the 
knavery  of  the  fishermen  who  sold  as  excellent  the 
bad  fish  that  was  to  serve  at  Trent  for  the  ecclesi- 
astics who  were  then  assembling  for  the  famous 
council.     Lando  was  present  at  that  great  church 
assembly,  and,  by  the  favour  of  Bishop  Madruecio, 
in  whose  train  he  was,  heard  the  oration   of  his 
fellow-citizen,  Bishop  Musso. 

The  motive  of  these  restless  wanderings  does  not 
appear.     His  Ciceronian  declaration  that  when  he 
came  to  a  city  of  freedom  and  good  manners,  there 
he  would  stay,  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.     It 
is  one  of  those  explanations  which  does  not  ex- 
plain.    After  the  fashion  of  the  time,  Lando,  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  appears  to  have  been  a  wel- 
come  addition  to  the   train   of    great   personages 
travelling  in  state  for  business  or  pleasure.     Thus 
in  France  he  journeyed  with  the   Conte  di   Piti- 
gliano,  in  the  Romagna  with  the  Bishop  of  Trent, 
and  elsewhere  with  the  Bishop  of  Catania.     These 
noble  patrons  were  expected  at  least  to  make  a 
pretence  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  scholars 
whose  companionship  or  vassalage  added  to  their 
dignity   and   renown.      Lando,   indeed,  confesses, 
with  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration,  that  but  for 
literature  he  must  have  begged  his  bread  from  door 
to  door.     In  his  discourse  in  praise  of  the  solitary 
life  he  declares  that  his  ancestors  were  of  much 
better  condition  than   himself,  and  that  his  own 
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evil  fortune  was  due  to  the  anger  of  princes  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  age,  and  not  to  gluttony, 
lust,  gambling,  alchemy,  murder,  or  misdeeds  on 
his  part.  Lando  did  not  stay  long  with  any  of  his 
protectors,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  received  pay 
from  them.  His  own  temper  was  brusque ;  he  dis- 
claimed the  arts  of  the  courtier,  and  for  a  single 
word,  as  he  tells  us,  he  broke  with  a  noble  friendship, 
although  it  had  been  honourable,  useful,  and  plea- 
sant for  him. 

After  these  wandering  years  he  settled  down  at 
Venice.     The  city  of  St.  Mark  was  henceforth  his 
home  except  when   visiting  at  the  villas   of  the 
Gonzaga  family.     His  special  patrons  were  Isabella 
and  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  the  latter  of  whom  he  jok- 
ingly  styled   "la  gran  Caesariana,"   and   scolded 
as   too   imperial.     Isabella   Gonzaga,   daughter  of 
Frederico  I,  Marchese  de  Mantua,  was  the  wife  of 
Goido     XJbaldo    di    Montefeltro,    Duca    d'TJrbino. 
Lucrezia  was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  de  Gonzaga, 
and  was  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  against 
her  will   to  Giovanni   Paolo  Manfrone,  a  country 
gentleman   whose   evil  conduct  brought  him  into 
danger  of  the  death  penalty,  from  which  he  was  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  his  wife.     She  could  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  his  release  from  prison^  although  she 
appealed  to  the  Duca  de  Ferrara,  to  two  Popes  and 
even  to  the  Grand  Turk.     He  died  in  prison,  leaving 
four  children,  including  two  daughters  who  took  the 
veil.     There  is  a  curious  account  of  these  patronesses 
of  Lando  in  the  pages  of  Bayle.     They  were  famous 
in  their  own  day  for  learning  and  virtue. 
In  1548  there  appeared  at  Venice  a  translation  of 
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the  *  Utopia  *  of  Sir  Thomas  More,     ^  La  Republics 
nuovamente    ritrovata,    dell    governo    dell'    isola 
E Utopia,  nella  quale  si  vede  nuovi  modi  di  gover- 
nare  stati.  regger  popoli.  dar  legger  a  senatori/ 
&c.  (Vinegia,  1548),  was  issued  without  any  indi- 
cation of  the  printer,  but  is  attributed  to  Aurelio 
Pincio,     It    is    dedicated   to   Gieronimo   Fava   by 
A.  P.  Doni,  who  confesses  that  the  name  of  the 
translator  had  been  withheld  from  him.     It  is  re- 
vealed by  Sansovino  in  an  edition  of  his  *  Governo 
dei    Regni '    (Vinegia,    1561),  who  says   that   the 
version  was  made  by  "  Hortensio  Lando,  uorao  in 
vero  di  molte  lettere,  ma   delle  cose  della  lingua 
volgare  poco  accurata.'*     Sansovino's  revision  was 
reprinted  at  Milan  in  1821.     The  authorship  was 
also  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  another  of  Lando's 
books   which   appeared   in   the  same   year.     It  is 
entitled  *  Common tario  delle  piti  notabili,  et  mos- 
truose  cose  d'  Italia,  et  altri  luoghi,  di  lingua  aramea 
in  italiana  tradotto,  nel  quale  si  impara  et  prendesi 
istremo  piacere.     Vi  h  poi  aggiunto  un  breve  cata- 
logo   delle   cose,   che   si   mangiano   et  si   bevono, 
nuovamente  ritrovato,  et  da  M.  Anonymo  di  Utopia 
composto.    1548.'*    There  is  no  indication  of  the 
place   of   printing.      In   this   curious  book  Lando 
probably  summarises  as  the  result  of  one  journey 
the  experiences  gained  in  the  many  wanderings  of 
past  years.     Beginning   with   Sicily  he  speaks  of 
devoting  seventy-five  days  to  that  island.     Taking 
ship  at  Messina  he  crossed  the  straits  to  Reggio  in 
Calabria,  and  crossing  the  province  came  to  Naples, 

*  The  second  edition  appeared  at  Yenezia,   1550;  third,  1553; 
fourth,  1554 ;  fifth,  1569. 
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where  he  met  Mario  Galeotti,  D.  Leonardo  Cardines, 
the  Princess  of  Salerno,  the  Marchesa  de  Palude, 
the  Contessa  di  Nola,  and  other  persons.    From 
there  he   went  to  Eome,  and   was  entertained  in 
S.  Angelo  by  the  Contessa  di  Alife.     At  Ancona 
he   made    the   acquaintance  of   Messer   Francesco 
Gkkbriele.     At  Sinigaglia  he  had  episcopal  hospitality 
firom  the  Bishop  Marco  Vigero.     In  Fesaro  he  was 
the  guest,  in  her  palace,  of  the  Ducessa  Eleonora 
Gonzaga.     Passing  into  Tuscany,  he  was  received  at 
Siena  by  6io.  Loteringo.  He  proceeded  to  Florence 
and  to  Lucca,  where  he  stayed  with  Ludovico  and 
Vincenzio  Buonvisi.    From  there  he  went  to  Bologna 
and  Modena.   He  visited  Correggio  to  be  present  at 
a  public  duel  between  two  knights  who  were  both 
mortally  wounded,  a  circumstance  that  would  appear 
to  prove  that  duelling  was  then  taken  more  seriously 
than  it  is  sometimes  in  the  present  day  where  that 
barbarous  fashion  still  survives.   At  this  place  Lando 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  visited  and  befriended  by 
the  most  important  of   the  inhabitants,  including 
Sinaldo  Corso,  Veronica   Gambara,  and   Lucrezia 
d'  Este.    From  Correggio  he  proceed  to  Reggio  and 
Pa  vino,  where  he   stayed  with  Bodolfo  Gonzaga, 
and  to  Parma,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Agnolo 
Gabriele.     Leaving  there,  he  embarked  at  Genoa 
for  Corsica   and   Sardinia.     After   completing  his 
examination  of  these  islands  he  returned  to  Genoa. 
Then  in  the  course  of  his  Lombardian  wanderings 
he  witnessed   the   battle  of   Seravalla,  which  was 
fought  between  the  army  of  France,  largely  com- 
posed of  Italians,  and  that  of  the  Imperialists.     The 
French  were  beaten  owing  to  the  want  of  discipline, 
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and    the    disagreement    between    Mirandola    and 
Strozzi.      At   Cremona  he   was  received  by  MM. 
Stanga  and  Trecchi,  whilst  at  Piacenza  he  was  the 
guest  of  Isabella  Sf  orza,  whom  he  gallantly  described 
as  having  such  talent  ^^  that  to  be  a  queen  she  needs 
only  a   kingdom/'     The   saving   clause  here   has 
great  eflBcacy.     He  next  went  to  Milan,  crossed  the 
Brianza,  and  visited  his  former  commander,  Pozzo 
da  Perego.     Then  he  visited  Como,  Logano,  and 
the  three   Pievi,  where  he   saw  the  Marchese  di 
Marignano,  and  Chiavenna,  where  he  was  received 
by    his    friends    the    Pestalozzi    with    impressive 
courtesy.     In  the  Valtellina  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  brothers  Crotti,  by  Nicolo  Madrio^ 
Gio.  M.  Guicciardo,  the  inquisitor  Marcantonio,  the 
Oavaliere  di  Tirano,  and  his  son-in-law,  da  Bormo, 
Paolo  Malacria,  Niccolo  Marliano,  and  the  "  astuto 
e  sagace  Friggero.*'     Following  the  way  through 
part  of  the  Valcamonica,  he  went  to  Brescia  and 
stayed  four  months  with  the  governor,  Antonio  da 
Mula.     He  visited  Bergamo  and  Crema,  and  hearing 
that  the  Council  was  to  commence  on  St.  Luke's 
day  at   Trent  he   turned   in   that  direction,   and 
reached  there  the  night  before  the  opening  of  the 
session.     Here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was 
cordially    received    by    Bishop    Madruccio,    and 
listened  in  the  church  of  St.  Vigilio  to  the  oration 
of  Musso.      After   a   few   days    he    journeyed   to 
Mantua  in  the  company  of  the  jurist  Bartolommeo 
Pestalozza.     He  then  visited  Ferrara,  Padua,  and 
Rovigo,  where  he  had  to  lament  the  death  of  his 
old  teacher,  Celio  Rhodogino.      Finally  he  arrived 
at  Venice,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Benedetto 
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Agnello^  the  Mantuan  ambassador,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Aretino.  These  records 
of  Italian  travel  have  an  air  of  greater  probability 
than  the  narrative  of  journeys  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  East.  His  statements  in 
the  '  Oommentario '  as  to  the  Italian  places  and 
persons  are  often  corroborated  by  passages  in  his 
other  writings,  and  by  the  historic  facts  he  mentions. 
However  much  mingling  there  may  be  of  imagina- 
tion, his  notices  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  are 
carious  and  valuable.  The  ^  Commentario  '  is  dedi- 
cated to  Co.  Lodovico  Rangone,  and  the  ^  Catalogo ' 
to  Gio.  Batt.  Luzago.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given,  but  at  the  end  of  the  *  Catalogo  '  is  written 

SUDNAL,    SuiSxSBTBOH,    ROTVA,    TSB,    %.  6.    *'  Est  autor 

Hortensius  Landus."  There  is  also  a  letter  from 
Nicolo  Morra  at  the  end  of  the  '  Commentario  '  in 
which  he  says  that  it  was  "  nato  dal  constantissimo 
cervello  di  M.O.L.  detto  pur  la  sua  mansuetudine 
il  tranquillo."  After  the  *  Catalogo'  comes  the 
"brieve  apologia  di  M.  Ortensio  Lando,  per 
r  autore  dal  presente  *  Catalogo.'  " 

In  the  same  year  appeared  "  Lettere  di  molte 
valorose  Donne  (diretta  a  donne)  nella  quale  chiara- 
mente  appare  non  essere  n^  di  eloquentia,  nh  di 
dottrina  alii  huomini  inferiori "  (Vinegia :  Gabriel 
GioUto,  1548).*  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Sigis- 
mondo  Rovello,  who  was  the  English  ambassador 
at  Venice.  Lando's  name  is,  as  usual,  not  directly 
named,  but  in  some  sonnets  at  the  end  written  by 
Dolce,  Parabosco,  Aretino,  and  Sansovino  he  is 
praised  for  having  collected  the  contents  of  the 

*  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1549. 
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volume.     In  a  Latin  letter  by  Bartolomeo  Pesta- 
lozza  he  says  that  this   cost  Lando   much  labour 
and  much   money,  and  that  the  publication  was 
made  at  the   request  of  Ottaviano   Raverta,  the 
bishop-elect  of  Terracina.     That  Lando  was  more 
than  editor  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics.     It  ap- 
pears a  strange  proceeding  to  issue  in  this  way  the 
letters  of  ladies  of  consideration  and  social  stand- 
ing, and  still  more  so  if  we  suppose  that  they  were 
not  written  by  these  ladies,  but  by  the  humorist 
Lando   himself.     Some  of  them  deal  with  topics 
which  ladies  do  not  often  discuss  in  print,  such  as 
the  means  of  haying  male  children,  confinement, 
suckliug,  &c. 

To  this  year  also  belongs  the  "  Sermoni  Funebri 
de  varii  authori  nella  morte  de  diversi  animali '' 
(Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito,  1548).  There  were 
really  two  editions  issued  in  the  same  year.  One 
is  dedicated  Giovan  Jacopo  Fucchero,  one  of  the 
Fuggers,  who  were  then,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
richest  family  in  Christendom,  and  the  other  to 
Nicolo  delli  Alberti  da  Bormo.*  Lando,  pretend- 
ing to  have  no  hand  in  the  matter,  printed  at  the 
end  with  his  own  name  a  defence  of  the  author. 
In  the  ^  Cataloghi '  he  acknowledged  the  author* 

*  The  book  was  reprinted  at  Genoa  1558  and  1559,  and  at  Yenegia 
in  1622  in  conjunction  with  Firenznola's  '  Oonsigli  degli  animali.'  It 
was  sereral  times  printed  in  France,  where  two  translations  appeared. 
One  is  by  Claude  de  Pountouz  (1569) ;  the  other,  published  under 
the  name  of '  Thierri  de  Timofille,'  was  by  Fran9ois  d'Amboise  (1583). 
A  Latin  translation,  said  to  be  very  unfaithful,  appeared  at  Leyden 
in  1590,  and  was  the  work  of  William  Canter.  Under  the  changed 
title  of  '  Dilettevoli  oratione  nella  morte  di  diversi  animali '  the 
book  was  reprinted,  Yenetia,  1712. 
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ship,  which  might  easily   be   divined  without  his 
formal  avowal. 

After  an  interval  there  appeared  *  La  Sferza  di 
Scrittori,  antichi   e   moderni^  di   M.   Anonimo   di 
Utopia,  alia  quale  h  dal   medesimo   aggiunta  una 
essortatione    alio    studio   delle    lettere*    (Vinegia, 
1550).     This  has  no  printer's  name,  but  bears  the 
printer's  mark  of  the  well  which  was  used  by  Arriva- 
bene.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  ambassador  Agnello. 
The  first  part  is  in  Lando's  favourite  vein  of  para- 
dox, and  contains  a  long  array  of  adverse  criti- 
cisms on  famous  writers.     But  the  *  Essortntione,' 
which  is  dedicated  to  Galeotti  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
is  as  powerful  in  eulogy  as   the  other  is   in  dis- 
praise.    The  modern  part  includes  an   attack  on 
Ortensio  Lando,  whose  poetry  is  condemned  in  the 
severest  terms.*     Yet  there  is  nothing  remaining 
in  verse  that  is  known  to  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  Lando.f 

In  the  same  year  that  the  *  Sferza '  was  printed 
there  appeared  altogether  five  books  from  the  same 
busy  and  bizarre  brain.  The  second  was  *  Oracoli 
de  moderni  ingegni  si  d'  huomini  come  di  donne, 
Be'  quali,  unita  si  vede  tutta  la  philosophia  morale, 
che  fra  molti  scrittori  sparsa  si  leggeva'  (Vinetia : 
Gabriel  Golito,  1550).  It  is  dedicated  to  Agosto 
d'  Ada  in  a  letter  dated  from  Venice,  20th  June, 
1550,  at  the  house  of  the  Mantuan  ambassador. 

•  See  p.  24. 

t  The  '  Sferza'  was  not  reprinted,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  its 
second  edition  a  book  by  Qervasio  Annisi,  'DeUa  Sferza  deUa 
Scienza  et  de  Scrittori '  (Vinegia,  1640),  who,  whilst  making  some 
slight  changes  and  alterations,  has  practically  plagiarised  the  whole 
of  Lando's  work. 

VOL.  zx.  16 
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There  is  also  a  letter  from  Bartolomeo  Testa  da 
Bassano,  who  states  that  the  author  was  M.  0.  L. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  thoughts  and  repartees 
attributed  to  various  persons,  of  whose  names  there 
is  an  index.  Lando  places  himself  amongst  the 
"moderni  ingegni,"  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  "flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
di  Utopia.'  In  his  philosophy,  **  those  who  lament 
that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
"  non  meno  gentile  che  dotto,"  and  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Lando's  literary  jokes  that 
was  not  carried  out.  One  evening,  in  Aretino's 
chamber,  when  Franciotto,  Sansovino,  Vassallo, 
Boccamazza,  and  others  were  present,  Lando  said 
that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
passages  from  the  printed  letters  of  Aretino,  and 
had  attributed  them  to  this  or  that  great  philo- 
sopher ;  but  afterwards,  admonished  by  conscience, 
had  torn  the  MS.  into  pieces.  Aretino  replied  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
printed.  The  maxims  and  sayings  would  either  be 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  genius  or  of  that  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Those  who  knew  them 
to  be  his  would  give  them  due  praise,  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  appropriated  them  would  at 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
men,  who  are,  he  said,  notorious  for  theft  in  matters 
of  study.  In  the  end  the  literati,  instead  of  judg- 
ing him  as  an  ignoramus,  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  master  of  every  science.*  Thus  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  genius  or  learning,  would  have 
gained. 

The  third  book  of  the  year  was  *  Ragionamenti 
familiari  di  diversi  autori,  non  meno  dotti  che 
faceti'  (Vinegia,  al  segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This 
is  dedicated  to  M.  Rev.  Andrea  Matteo  Acqua- 
viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
production  of  Lando.  In  one  he  argues  in  favour 
of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
nella  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta'  (Yinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
friends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The   fifth    book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

•  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Fietro  Aretino/  Farigi,  1609, 
ff.  116, 152, 165. 
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fVi-.'-^Ji,  al    -u^o   c^I    Pvzz.:-.    I:-:-;  .      Al:ii::i|i  ] 
|jar.':o"if  r.^rr-e  G-xs  to:  ai'-ear,  iLtre  is  r.3  c:::Vv 
&<!  to  -he  a  .tlor=r,ip. 

Th'r  «ix*.b  was  *  JIiioe"in'?ae  <ifues:k-<s'  Te- 
H'rrii'!:  Jolificn,  l-j-SO;,  in  nhicb  La^.!:,  retunung 
X/r  t\.h  u.%e  of  the  L^tio  lacsTaffe,  prcwtnids  asd 
J!o;v'.-s  3  num^*er  of  doubtful  points.  It  is  lecom- 
jfHtiitA  bj  a  letter  from  Laodo  to  Tanni,  the  am- 
ba-rsa/jf.r  at  Venice  of  the  Kins  of  England. 

Two  years  later  came  'Qriattro  libri  de  Dabbi, 
con  le  Holritioni  a  ciascan  dubbio  accomodate.  La 
tnnU:na  <li;l  primo  e  naturale,  del  secondo  e  mista 
(\ti:ttf:hh  fK-T  la  pill  sia  morale)  del  terao  e  amorosa, 
etrb;I  quarto  h  religiosa '  (Vinegia:  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1->'t2).*  Ah  a  matter  of  fact  the  printer  could  not 
then  obtain  licence  to  print  the  third  section,  and 
the  Viook  was  issued  without  the  love  doubts,  bat  a 
year  later  they  were  included  in  the  '  Varii  Com- 
ponim«nti.*  The  moral  doubts  are  dedicated  to 
Oio,  Hernardino  Sanseverino,  Duca  di  Soma,  and 
ihoHe  on  religion  to  Benedetto  Agnello.  The  plan 
of  the  '  Dubbi '  is  very  simple.  The  friends  of 
Ijando  appear  to  have  regarded  him  as  an  oracle, 
to  whom  all  sorts  of  grave,  frivolous,  or  puzzling 
qiieHtions  on  love,  natural  philosophy,  morals,  and 
religion  might  be  addressed  with  the  certainty  that 

*  A  NL'Cund  edition,  including  the  dubbi  amorosi,  was  isBned  hy 
ttiii  name  prinUiT,  with  tbe  dates  1555  and  1556.  The  'Solra  di 
biilliHaiini  dubbi,'  printed  at  Piacenza  iu  1597  as  the  work  of 
Aunilxtlu  Nrivi'llt,  consiBtB  merely  of  the  first  two  sections  of  Londo's 
book  with  few  and  unimportant  alterations.  French  editions  ap- 
poarud  at  L)'ons  in  I5G8,  15T0,  Rouen  1610,  1635. 
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the    querist    would    receive   an   ingenious   if    not 
always  a  satisfactory  reply.    "  Why  are  women  and 
children  so  ready  to  weep  ?  "  asks  one ;  and  Lando 
replies  in  what  was  then,  but  has  now  ceased  to  be, 
scientific  language,  ^^  Because  they  are  of  a  humid 
nature  "  (p.  132).     "  Who  is  it  that  does  not  know 
how  to  converse  ?  "     "  He  that  does  not  know  how 
to  be  silent  "   (p.  180).     "  What  is  wine  ? ''     "  It  is 
the  death  of  memory  and  the  poison  of  mankind,  by 
which  the  age  is  corrupted  and  the  flower  of  beauty 
is  lost"   (p.  180).     Mirrors,  he  says,  are  given  to 
women  that  they  may  behold  their  fleeting  beauty, 
and  fans  to  cool  their  great  ardour,  and  gloves  to 
hinder  the  rapacity  of  their  hands,  and  chains  be- 
cause they  are  fools  (p.  62).     In   this   ungallant 
speech  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment which  was  formerly  thought  to   be  proper 
for  those  who   had   lost,  or  never  possessed,   the 
gift  of  reason.     "  What  is  the  life  of  man  with- 
ont  literature?"      "It    is    death,    and    truly    a 
grave  for    man "    (p.    180).     "  How  is  true  glory 
nourished  ?  "   **  With  much  action  and  little  speech  " 
(p.  181).      "What   is   the   condiment   of  food?" 
"Hunger."     "And   of  drinking?"     "The   thirst 
caused  by  honest  exercise"  (p.  82).    "  What  is  the 
greatest  pestilence  ?  "    "  The  pleasure  of  the  body  " 
(p.  184).  What  will  Scotland's  fair  daughters  say  to 
this  ? — "  W  onde  nasce  che  le  femine  di  Scotia  si 
tosto  invecchiano?     Nasce  dalla  molta  crapola,  e 
dai  varii  cibi  che  usano  "  (p.  272)  : — "  Envy  is  an 
abominable  monster  that  dwells  in  courts,  and  if  it 
were  chased  thence  would  find  refuge  in  monas- 
teries"   (p.  274).     Lando  sometimes   speaks   dis- 
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paragingly  of  the  fair  sex,  but  when  a  lady  asks 
him,  "Which  is  the  nobler— man  or  woman?"  he 
replies,  "  God  always  adds  fresh  nobility  to  the 
newer  creatures  He  makes ;  thus,  as  being  nobler, 
he  formed  man  after  the  beasts,  and  last  of  all 
made  woman,  and  therefore  she  is  noblest,  being 
taken  out  of  man,  who  of  all  the  other  animals  was 
the  most  perfect"  (p.  285). 

Lando's  next  work  was  *  Due  Panegirici  nuova- 
mente  composti,  de  quali  V  uno  h  in  lode  della  S. 
Marchesana  della  FaduUa  et  1'  altro  in  commenda- 
tione  della  S.  Donna  Lucretia  Gonzaga  da  Gazuolo ' 
(Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito,  1552).  The  eulogy  of 
Maria  Cardona,  Marchesana  della  Padulla^  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bernardo  Michas,  and  that  of  Lucretia  to 
Gion.  Michas.  The  second,  so  it  is  stated,  was  first 
written  in  Latin,  then  turned  into  Spanish,  and 
lastly  into  Italian.  The  book  contains  also  a  letter 
by  Ruscelli,  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams  by  Gio. 
Maria  and  Anichino  Bonardi,  and  Fr.  Robortello, 
and  a  Spanish  poem  by  Alfonso  Nunnez  di  Reynoso. 
The  laudations  of  the  beauty,  virtue,  and  accom- 
plishments of  these  ladies  of  the  Imperial  party  are 
of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Bandello,  who  was 
Lucretia's  tutor,  is  described  as  "non  men  dotto 
che  religiose  e  santo."  Her  husband,  Manfrone, 
who  had  first  died  in  the  dungeons  of  Ferrara,  is 
treated  with  scant  courtesy. 

None  of  Lando's  works  have  been  more  sought 
after  than  *  Varii  Componimenti  di  M.  Hort.  Lando 
nuovamente  venuti  in  luci,'  *  Quesiti  amorosi  colle 
risposte,'  *  Dialogo  intitolato  Vlisse,'  *  Ragiona- 
mento  tra  un  cavailiere   et   un   huomo   solitaria/ 
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*  Alcune  Novelle,'  *  Alcune  favole/   *  Alcuni  scrop- 
poli,  che  sogliono  occorrere  nella  cottidiana  nostra 
lingua '    (Vinegia :    Gabriel   Giolito,    1552).*     The 
desire  for  this  book  is  chiefly  due  to  Lando's  place 
in  the  series  of  Italian  novelists.     The  first  novel 
relates    the    device    by   which   a  married    woman 
saved  herself  from  the  attack  made  on  her  honour 
by  an    importunate    admirer.      By   the    treachery 
of  another  woman    he    is    hidden    in    a   room  in 
which  she  was  to  take  her  afternoon  siesta.     On 
seeing  him  fasten    the  door,  Zenobia  realises   the 
trap  into  which  she  has  fallen,  and  makes  Agnolo 
believe  that  she  is  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  he  is 
with  her.     "  I  understood  from  Tebaldina  that  it 
was  to-morrow  you   were   coming,   but   I   would 
rather  have  the  egg  to-day  than  the  chicken    to- 
morrow."    She  takes  ofi*  her  boots,  and  says  that 
it  will  be  safest  for  her  to  tell  the  servants  that  if 
her  husband  Pandaro  asks  for  her  they  are  to  say 
that  she  has   gone  to  the  Sucre  di  Santa  Chiara. 
Deceived  by  her  attitude,  Agnolo  permits  her   to 
leave  the  room,  and  hides  behind  a  curtain  awaiting 
her  return.     She  sends  a  servant  for  her  shoes  and 
goes  home,  leaving  Agnolo  to  think  of  the  phrase 
that  has    passed  into  a  proverb — if    it  were  not 
already  one — "  che  oggi  e  meglio  V  novo  che  dimana 
la  gallina." 

*  It  was  re-issued  in  1554  or  1555  without  the  '  Quesiti  Amorosi.* 
Of  the  novels  four  were  reprinted  in  Zanetti's  '  Novelliere  Italiano/ 
(Yenezia,  1754),  and  four  are  translated  in  Boscoe's  '  Italian  Novel- 
ists.' And  in  1851  there  appeared  in  aii  edition  of  seventy  copies 
'  Novelle  di  M.  Ortensio  Lando '  (Lucea,  1851).  The  life  prefixed 
by  Salvator  Bongi  is  remarkable  for  the  fulness  of  its  bibliographical 
details,  and  is  the  main  source  of  information  as  to  Lando. 
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The  second  tale  is  of  a  stepmother  who  is  very 
harsh  to  her  stepson,  a  young  man  whose  amorous 
relations  with  Lucina,  her  waiting-maid,  enable 
him  to  effect  a  characteristic  revenge.  The  three 
bottles  containing  the  paint  and  cosmetics  with 
which  she  desires  to  make  herself  beautiful  for 
ever  have  their  contents  changed,  and  the  poor  lady 
who  has  been  preparing  herself  for  a  festival,  is  horri- 
fied to  find,  by  her  mirror,  that  her  face  is  as  black 
as  a  crow,  and  that  she  is  otherwise  disfigured.  Two 
servants  take  to  flight  on  seeing  her,  for  they  think 
an  evil  spirit  has  come  amongst  them.  She  pursues 
them  in  the  street,  and  there  is  an  uproar  and 
scandal.  Lucina,  instigated  by  Andrea,  tells  her 
mistress  that  she  had  heard  him  praying  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  kept  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
for  judgment  upon  his  harsh  stepmother,  and  her 
transformation  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  punish- 
ment. He  then  purchases  washes  to  take  out  the 
stains  from  her  face,  and  tells  Gaterina  that  he  is 
certain  that  if  she  will  now  use  the  same  methods  as 
when  she  was  making  ready  for  the  festival  she  will 
regain  her  former  whiteness  and  good  looks.  This 
led  to  the  reconciliation  between  Caterina  and 
Andrea,  and  one  happy  result  of  the  miracle  was 
that  all  the  stepmothers  became  kinder  to  their 
stepsons. 

In  the  third  novel  we  are  told  that  Fenice,  a 
young  wife,  neglected  by  her  husband  Marsilio,  who 
is  infatuated  with  a  mistress,  makes  a  plot  with 
Vitelliano  by  which  he  dresses  in  her  husband's 
clothes.  Thus  whilst  Marsilio  is  with  Giannina, 
Vitelliano  is  with  Fenice.     One  night  Marsilio,  to 
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escape  from  an  attack  made  by  the  brother  of  his 
mistress,  has  to  leave  the  house  of  Giannina  in  a 
semi-nude  condition,  and  is  refused  admission  at  his 
own  house.  The  servants  having  seen  their  master 
as  they  suppose  return  earlier,  take  Marsilio  for  an 
impostor,  and  the  police  take  him  to  prison.  On 
his  release  he  is  welcomed  by  his  wife,  who  tells  him 
that  a  false  Marsilio  had  claimed  admittance,  and 
that  the  voice  was  so  well  counterfeited  as  almost 
to  deceive  her.  She  warns  him  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  bad  conduct  on  his  part,  and  so  peace  is 
made.  The  moral  is  "  Chi  cerca  godere  delY  altrui, 
altri  spesso  gode  del  suo." 

The  next  three  stories  are  translated  in  Roscoe's 
*  Italian  Novelists.'  In  the  fourth  Manfred,  King 
of  Navarre,  is  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  are  unwilling  any  longer  to  endure  his 
tyranny.  Dying  he  advises  his  son  never  to  leave 
the  old  for  the  new,  never  to  indulge  in  a  union 
with  a  woman  who  cannot  lawfully  be  his,  never  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  he  has  not  seen  and  who  is 
not  of  noble  birth,  and  never  to  strike  with  the 
sword  until  it  has  been  thrice  drawn  and  replaced 
in  the  scabbard.  On  his  father's  death  the  young 
prince  is  taken  to  Navarre,  and  acknowledged  as 
heir  and  married  to  a  princess  of  Portugal.  On 
recovering  from  an  illness  he  decides  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  He  is  ship- 
wrecked at  Cyprus,  and  choosing  an  old  road 
reaches  the  court,  whilst  his  companions  who  go 
by  a  new  one  are  destroyed.  A  lady  falls  in  love 
with  him,  but  in  obedience  to  his  father's  second 
maxim  he  refuses  her  overtures,  and  iu  revenge  she 
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lays  a  plot  by  which  he  is  convicted  od  a  false 
charge  of  stealing  jewelry.  On  his  way  to  execu- 
tion a  merchant's  daughter  offers  to  save  him  from 
the  gallows  by  marrying  him  ;  with  some  hesitation 
he  refuses  this  offer,  "  The  crown  of  Navarre,"  he 
says,  "  must  never  rest  on  the  head  of  a  merchant's 
daughter."  The  incident  is  reported  to  the  King, 
and  Vitrio  is  respited,  pardoned,  and  sent  back  to 
Spain.  He  enters  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  and  sees 
an  infant  sleeping  by  her  side.  Thinking  that  she 
has  been  unfaithful  he  draws  his  sword.  She  does 
not  see  him,  but  the  child  cries  out  that  a  man 
is  going  to  kill  him.  "  Sleep,  foolish  child,"  she 
says  in  reply;  "no  man  has  ever  been  in  this 
room  since  my  husband  left  me."  Thus  con- 
vinced, thanks  to  the  fourth  maxim,  Yitrio  sheathes 
his  sword  and  makes  himself  known  to  his  joyful 
wife. 

The  fifth  novella  is  an  anecdote  of  Messer  Ugo 
da  Santa  Sofia,  a  famous  astrologer  and  philosopher, 
who  is  warned  by  a  peasant  that  there  is  a  storm 
impending.  He  disregards  the  warning,  as  he  can 
find  no  sign  by  his  arts  of  the  imminence  of  the 
tempest  foretold  by  the  rustic.  The  storm,  how- 
ever, breaks,  and  is  severe.  He  goes  to  the  peasant 
to  ascertain  the  source  of  his  knowledge,  and  finds 
that  it  comes  by  observing  his  donkey,  who  always 
acts  in  a  certain  fashion  when  bad  weather  is  com- 
ing. The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying : 
**  You  think  you  know  more  astrology  than  Cara- 
botto's  ass,"  would  be  met  with  the  retort  "You 
know  less  than  Ugo  da  Santa  Sofia." 

The  sixth  story  deals  with  Messer  Leandro  de* 
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Traversari,  canon  of  Ravenna,  who  had  a  passion 
for  telling  Munchausen-like  stories,  and  gave  pre« 
sents  to  a  trusty  servitor  to  corroborate  his  ridi- 
culous assertions.  But  on  one  occasion  when  the 
traveller's  tale  was  more  than  usually  improbable, 
the  servant  says  before  his  master's  guests,  "  No, 
I  cannot  swear  to  that.  Tou  must  take  the 
breeches  back  again,  and  find  some  one  else  in  my 
place." 

The  seventh  novel  narrates  the  follies  of  an  old 
man  of  seventy  who  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl, 
and  places  himself  in  some  ridiculous  positions  in 
consequence. 

The  eighth  novel  deals  with  the  same  incident  as 
Tennyson's  *  Lover's  Tale,'  the  plot  of  which  is 
taken  from  Boccaccio's  *  Decamerone.'  It  is  one  of 
the  puzzles  of  the  Renaissance  that  these  stories 
should  so  often  be  repeated.  The  Novellieri  were 
confessedly  imitators  of  Boccaccio,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  motives  that  moved  Lando, 
for  instance,  to  retell  the  story  of  the  wife  whom 
seeming  death  snatched  from  her  husband  to  become 
the  bride  of  her  lover.  He  cannot  have  hoped  to 
surpass  Boccaccio  in  manner,  and  yet  he,  and 
other  novelists  also,  select  material  which  is 
identical  with  that  used  by  their  great  master. 
The  story  is  told  also  by  D.  M.  Manni  in  one  of 
his  novelle. 

In  the  ninth  novel  we  are  told  that  Lippa  de' 
Lanfranchi  and  Lodovico  Gambacurti  are,  as  boy 
and  girl,  deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  and  as 
Lippa's  father  desires  her  to  become  a  nun,  they 
prepare  to  run  away.     But  while  Lodovico  is  on 
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There  is  also  a  letter  from  Bartolomeo  Testa  da 
Bassano,  who  states  that  the  author  was  M.  0.  L. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  thoughts  and  repartees 
attributed  to  various  persons,  of  whose  names  there 
is  an  index.  Lando  places  himself  amongst  the 
"moderni  ingegni,"  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  **flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
di  Utopia/  In  his  philosophy,  "  those  who  lament 
that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
•*  non  meno  gentile  che  dotto,'*  and  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Lando's  literary  jokes  that 
was  not  carried  out.  One  evening,  in  Aretino's 
chamber,  when  Franciotto,  Sansovino,  Vassallo, 
Boccamazza,  and  others  were  present,  Lando  said 
that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
passages  from  the  printed  letters  of  Aretino,  and 
had  attributed  them  to  this  or  that  great  philo- 
sopher ;  but  afterwards,  admonished  by  conscience, 
had  torn  the  MS.  into  pieces.  Aretino  replied  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
printed.  The  maxims  and  sayings  would  either  be 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  genius  or  of  that  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Those  who  knew  them 
to  be  his  would  give  them  due  praise,  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  appropriated  them  would  at 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
men,  who  are,  he  said,  notorious  for  theft  in  matters 
of  study-  In  the  end  the  literati,  instead  of  judg- 
ing him  as  an  ignoramus,  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  master  of  every  science.*  Thus  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  genius  or  learning,  would  have 
gained. 

The  third  book  of  the  year  was  *  Ragionamenti 
familiari  di  diversi  autori,  non  meno  dotti  che 
faceti'  (Vinegia,  al  segno  del  Pozzo,  1650).  This 
is  dedicated  to  M.  Rev.  Andrea  Matteo  Acqua- 
viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
production  of  Lando.  In  one  he  argues  in  favour 
of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
nella  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta'  (Vinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
friends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The    fifth    book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

*  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Pietro  Aretino/  Parigi,  1609, 
ff.  116, 152, 165. 
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There  is  also  a  letter  from  Bartolomeo  Testa  da 
Bassano,  who  states  that  the  author  was  M.  0.  Li. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  thoughts  and  repartees 
attributed  to  various  persons,  of  whose  names  there 
is  an  index.  Lando  places  himself  amongst  the 
"moderni  ingegni,"  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  "flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
di  Utopia.*  In  his  philosophy,  "  those  who  lament 
that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
**  non  meno  gentile  che  dotto,"  and  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Lando's  literary  jokes  that 
was  not  carried  out.  One  evening,  in  Aretino's 
chamber,  when  Franciotto,  Sansovino,  Vassallo, 
Boccamazza,  and  others  were  present,  Lando  said 
that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
passages  from  the  printed  letters  of  Aretino,  and 
had  attributed  them  to  this  or  that  great  philo- 
sopher ;  but  afterwards,  admonished  by  conscience, 
had  torn  the  MS.  into  pieces.  Aretino  replied  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
printed.  The  maxims  and  sayings  would  either  be 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  genius  or  of  that  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Those  who  knew  them 
to  be  his  would  give  them  due  praise,  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  appropriated  them  would  at 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
men,  who  are,  he  said,  notorious  for  theft  in  matters 
of  study.  In  the  end  the  literati,  instead  of  judg- 
ing  him  as  an  ignoramus,  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  master  of  every  science.*  Thus  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  genius  or  learning,  would  have 
gained. 

The  third  book  of  the  year  was  *  Ragionamenti 
familiari  di  diversi  autori,  non  meno  dotti  che 
faceti'  (Vinegia,  al  segno  del  Pozzo,  1650).  This 
is  dedicated  to  M.  Rev.  Andrea  Matteo  Acqua- 
viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
production  of  Lando.  In  one  he  argues  in  favour 
of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
Delia  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta'  (Vinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
friends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The    fifth    book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

*  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Pietro  Aretino/  Parigi,  1609, 
ff.  lie,  152, 165. 
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There  is  also  a  letter  from  Bartolomeo  Testa  da 
Bassano,  who  states  that  the  author  was  M.  0.  L. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  thoughts  and  repartees 
attributed  to  various  persons,  of  whose  names  there 
is  an  index.  Lando  places  himself  amongst  the 
"moderni  ingegni/'  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  "flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
di  Utopia/  In  his  philosophy,  *^  those  who  lament 
that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
"  non  meno  gentile  che  dotto,"  and  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Lando*s  literary  jokes  that 
was  not  carried  out.  One  evening,  in  Aretino's 
chamber,  when  Franciotto,  Sansovino,  Vassallo, 
Boccamazza,  and  others  were  present,  Lando  said 
that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
passages  from  the  printed  letters  of  Aretino,  and 
had  attributed  them  to  this  or  that  great  philo- 
sopher ;  but  afterwards,  admonished  by  conscience, 
had  torn  the  MS.  into  pieces.  Aretino  replied  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
printed.  The  maxims  and  sayings  would  either  be 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  genius  or  of  that  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Those  who  knew  them 
to  be  his  would  give  them  due  praise,  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  appropriated  them  would  at 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
men,  who  are,  he  said,  notorious  for  theft  in  matters 
of  study.  In  the  end  the  literati,  instead  of  judg- 
ing him  as  an  ignoramus,  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  master  of  every  science.*  Thus  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  genius  or  learning,  would  have 
gained. 

The  third  book  of  the  year  was  *  Ragionamenti 
familiari  di  diversi  autori,  non  meno  dotti  che 
faceti'  (Vinegia,  al  segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This 
is  dedicated  to  M.  Rev.  Andrea  Matteo  Acqua- 
viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly  by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
production  of  Lando.  In  one  he  argues  in  favour 
of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
nella  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta'  (Vinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
friends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The    fifth    book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

*  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Pietro  Aretino/  Parigi,  1609, 
ff.  116, 152, 165. 
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attributed  to  various  persons,  of  whose  names  there 
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"moderni  ingegni,"  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  "flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
di  Utopia/  In  his  philosophy,  "  those  who  lament 
that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
**  non  meno  gentile  che  dotto,"  and  narrates  an 
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Boccamazza,  and  others  were  present,  Lando  said 
that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
passages  from  the  printed  letters  of  Aretino,  and 
had  attributed  them  to  this  or  that  great  philo- 
sopher ;  but  afterwards,  admonished  by  conscience, 
had  torn  the  MS.  into  pieces.  Aretino  replied  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
printed.  The  maxims  and  sayings  would  either  be 
thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  genius  or  of  that  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  Those  who  knew  them 
to  be  his  would  give  them  due  praise,  and  those 
who  thought  he  had  appropriated  them  would  at 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
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viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
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of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
nella  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta*  (Vinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
friends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The    fifth    book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

*  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Pietro  Aretino/  Parigi,  1609, 
ff.  116, 152, 165. 
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"moderni  ingegni,"  but  in  place  of  giving  his 
name,  styles  himself  "flagello  di  scrittori,  Anonimo 
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that  they  do  not  excel  in  all  the  arts  are  like  those 
who  complain  that  vines  do  not  produce  figs,  and 
that  the  olive  does  not  bear  chestnuts."  The  most 
interesting  passages,  perhaps,  are  those  which  he 
attributes  to  "  il  divino  Aretino,"  of  profligate 
memory. 

Aretino  on  his  side  treats  Lando  with  respect. 
He  classes  him  with  Doni  and  Sansovino  amongst 
the  illustrious  poets  and  historians.  He  styles  him 
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anecdote  of  one  of  Lando's  literary  jokes  that 
was  not  carried  out.  One  evening,  in  Aretino's 
chamber,  when  Franciotto,  Sansovino,  Vassallo, 
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that  he  had  written  a  book  in  which  he  had  taken 
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it  was  an  injury  to  him  that  the  book  had  not  been 
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least  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  other  learned 
men,  who  are,  he  said,  notorious  for  theft  in  matters 
of  study.  In  the  end  the  literati,  instead  of  judg- 
ing him  as  an  ignoramus,  would  look  upon  him 
as  a  master  of  every  science.*  Thus  his  reputa- 
tion, either  for  genius  or  learning,  would  have 
gained. 

The  third  book  of  the  year  was  *  Ragionamenti 
familiari  di  diversi  autori,  non  meno  dotti  che 
faceti'  (Vinegia,  al  segno  del  Pozzo,  1650).  This 
is  dedicated  to  M.  Rev.  Andrea  Matteo  Acqua- 
viva.  The  twenty-six  short  discourses,  whilst  pro- 
fessedly by  various  authors,  are  evidently  all  the 
production  of  Lando.  In  one  he  argues  in  favour 
of  that  from  which  he  dissuades  in  the  next.  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Doroteo  Brigido  is 
exhorted  to  become  a  friar. 

The  fourth  was  the  *Vita  di  Beato  Ermodor 
Alessandrino,  da  Theodore  Cipriano,  scritta  et 
nella  nostra  volgar  lingua  tradotta'  (Vinegia,  al 
segno  del  Pozzo,  1550).  This  translation  is  dedi- 
cated to  Virginia,  Marchesana  Pallavicina,  and  the 
name  of  the  translator  is  revealed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Ruscelli.  At  the  end  are  letters  to  Lando  from 
Emilia  Rangona  Scotta,  Alda  Torella  Lunata,  and 
Ippolita  Pallavicina  Sanseverina,  three  of  his 
iriends  and  protectresses,  who  exhort  him  to 
abandon  secular  writing  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  production  of  religious  books. 

The    fifth   book    was    *  Consolatorie   de   diversi 
autori,    nuovamente    raccolto   e   da    che    le    rac- 

*  '  Sesto  Libro  delle  Lettere  di  M.  Pietro  Aretino/  Parigi,  1609, 
ff.  116, 152, 165. 
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of  half  a  centary  of  books ;  all  of  tbem  are  clever, 
brilliant,  audacious,  and  learned,  and  all  have  passed 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  world.  "  Habent  sua 
fata  libelli,"  says  Terentianus — a  forgotten  poet — 
and  oblivion  is  the  fate  from  which  not  one  of  the 
many  books  of  Hortensius  Trauquillus  has  escaped. 


BURTON'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA;  AN 
UNPUBLISHED  MS.  OF  THE  LATE  SIR 
RICHARD   F.   BURTON,   F.R.S.L. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  W.  H.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  F.E.S.L., 

EDITOR  OP  THE  BURTON  MSS. 

[Read  February  8th,  1899.] 

Introductory  Remarks. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  short  space 
of  time  at  my  command  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
aspects  of  Burton's  many-sided  character ;  I  might 
treat  of  him  as  an  ethnologist,  as  a  student  and  a 
thinker,  as  a  soldier  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  as  an 
Orientalist  and  a  mystic,  and  still  there  would  be 
something  left  to  say,  for  Burton  was  all  these 
things  and  more.  But  it  is  as  an  explorer  that  I 
am  going  to  speak  of  him  to-night,  and  the  manu- 
script which  I  shall  read  to  you  treats  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  episodes  in  his  career  —  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  his  own  manuscript, 
and  I  shall  read  it  in  his  own  words.  It  has  never 
been  published  in  England,  but  was  delivered  by 
Burton  in  1866  as  a  lecture  (in  French)  before  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  at  Rio. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware.  Sir  Richard  was  an 
untiring  literary  worker,  and  when  he  died  he  left 
no  fewer  than  thirty  manuscripts  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  completion.     His  widow,  Lady 
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Burton,  in  exercising  the  discretion  he  committed 
to  her,  suppressed  some,  and  published  others ;  she 
would  have  published  the  rest  but  her  labours  were 
interrupted  by  her  death.  It  was  then  that  her 
sister  and  executrix,  Mrs.,  Fitzgerald,  requested  me 
to  take  charge  of  the  remaining  Burton  manu- 
scripts, and  edit  and  prepare  them  for  publication. 
One,  The  Jew^  the  Gypsy ,  and  El  Islam  ^  was  pub- 
lished last  May,  and  others,  I  hope,  will  follow  in 
due  course.  Out  of  the  large  mass  of  unpublished 
papers  at  my  disposal,  I  chose  this  one  to  read  to 
you  to-night  in  preference  to  others  of  a  more 
literary  and  esoteric  nature,  because  it  deals  with 
the  most  striking  part  of  Burton's  career.  For 
when  all  that  he  wrote  and  wrought  will  have 
passed  away  into  that  limbo  of  forgetf ulness  which 
awaits  the  labours  of  even  the  most  distinguished 
among  us,  I  think  this,  at  least,  will  be  remembered 
to  his  honour — that  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  penetrated  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Mecca.  I 
say  the  first  Englishman  advisedly.  I  am  aware 
that  Burckhardt,  a  Swiss  explorer,  had  gone  part 
of  the  way  before  him,  and  since  his  day  one  or  two 
have  made  the  pilgrimage;  but  though  it  is  a 
suflBciently  diBBcult  and  perilous  thing  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Mecca  now,  it  was  much  more  diflBcult 
when  Burton  did  it  in  1853.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
do  things  by  halves;  he  made  the  pilgrimage 
thoroughly,  absolutely  living  the  life  of  the 
Moslems,  wearing  their  clothes,  eating  their  food, 
joining  in  their  prayers,  sacrifices  and  ritual,  and 
speaking  their  language;  he  did  all  this  carrying 
his  life  in  his  hand,  for  one  false  step,  one  prayer 
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unsaid,  or  trifling  item  of  shibboleth  omitted,  and 
the  dog  of  an  infidel  who  had  dared  to  profane  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Prophet  would  have  been  found 
out,  and  his  bones  would  have  whitened  the  desert 
sand.  Not  that  Burton  went  to  profane  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet  —  far  from  it.  From  his  early 
manhood  he  had  been  a  sympathetic  student  of  the 
higher  aspects  of  E]  Islam ;  he  bad  come  to  see 
that  above  and  beyond  all  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  which  cling  around  The  Saving  Faith,  there 
exists  an  occult  force  which  has  made  it  a  power 
among  men.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  not  only  in 
his  achievement,  but  in  the  way  he  did  it,  Burton 
showed  those  great  qualities  which  have  made  the 
English  race  what  it  is;  he  showed  tenacity,  pluck, 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and,  with  all,  he  did  his 
work  quietly  and  unobtrusively;  none  knew  until 
he  came  back  how  great  a  task  he  had  achieved. 

You  may  ask  :  "  If  Burton  were  indeed  so  great 
a  man,  how  came  it  that  his  abilities  were  not 
sooner  recognised  by  the  State  ?  "  But  he  was  not  a 
man  of  the  type  the  State  delights  to  honour.  He 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  fighting  for  recogni- 
tion, and,  when  that  recognition  came,  it  came  too 
late.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  ever  come  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  his  noble  and 
devoted  wife,  whose  love  encompassed  him  for 
thirty  years,  and  who,  after  his  death,  guarded 
his  fair  name  against  all  the  world.  There  must 
have  been  something  great  about  the  man  to  have 
won  such  love  as  this.  But  that  his  greatness  was 
not  recognised  by  the  State  was  not,  I  think,  alto- 
gether  the  fault  of   those   in   authority.     Burton 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemned  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  *  Dialogo  suUa  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552,  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir  ^  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signer  David  Otho. 
[Padova  :]     Appresso  Gratioso  Perchacino.' 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  *  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 

,j  loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 

{    I  ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 

e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 
proposito  che  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1552).  This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 
1553.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 
data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and  irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the   most  un- 
fortunate and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly  but   severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    '  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,    unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of   those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age   he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Oataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  *'  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemned  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  '  Dialogo  suUa  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552.  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir  ^  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signer  David  Otlio. 
[Padova :]     Appresso  Gratioso  Perchacino.' 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  ^  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 
I  e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 

;  proposito  che  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 

I  1552).     This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 

>  1553.     It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 

data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and   irascible. 

") 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the   most  un- 
fortanate  and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly  but   severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    *  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,   unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of  those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Cataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  "  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "  scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemned  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  '  Dialogo  sulla  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552.  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir  "  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signer  David  Otko. 
[Padova  :]     Appresso  Gratioso  Perchacino.* 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  ^  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 
e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 
proposito  che  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1552).  This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 
1553.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 
data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and   irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the   most  un- 
fortanate  and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly   but   severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre  humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    *  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,   unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of   those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age  he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Oataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  "  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemned  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  origfinate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  '  Dialogo  suUa  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552,  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir  ^  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signer  David  Otho. 
[Padova :]     Appresso  Gratioso  Perchacino.* 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  *  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 
e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 
proposito  che  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1552).  This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 
1553.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 
data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and   irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of   the  most  un- 
fortanate  and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly  but  severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    ^  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,    unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of   those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age  he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Cataloghi  *    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  '*  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  coudetDued  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  iu  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  bat  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  *  Dialogo  suUa  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552.  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir '  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signor  David  Otho. 
[Padova  :]     Appresso  Gratloso  Perchacino.' 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  '  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 
e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 
proposito  che  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1552).  This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 
1553.  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 
data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and  irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the   most  un- 
fortanate  and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly  but  severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    '  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,   unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of  those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Cataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  "  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "  scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
bis  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemued  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  bear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  *  Dialogo  sulla  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552.  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir '  animo.  Al  magniBco  Signer  David  Otho. 
[Padova :]     Appresao  Gratioso  Perchacino.' 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  '  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  hiatoria, 
e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 
propoaito  cbe  ci  occorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 
1552).  This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 
1553.  It  ia  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 
data  arranged  according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instancea  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  ancient  stories.  Lando  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 
that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and  irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortanate  and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether   Lando  was   justly  but   severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    *  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,    ugliness,    chastity,   unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of  those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age  he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Cataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  "  detto  il 
flagello  dei  prinoipi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "  scrive 
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book  examined  by  a  theologian,  who  vindicated 
his  acuteness  by  detecting  passages  not  merely 
doubtful,  but  condemned  by  authority  as  heretical. 
Bongi,  who  will  not  hear  of  Lando  as  a  heretic, 
thinks  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  are,  originate 
in  his  want  of  familiarity  with  such  subjects,  and 
are  unintentional.  The  lay  reader  will  not  find 
much  that  sounds  heterodox.  Lando  shows  great 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  quotes  it  in  the 
Vulgate  freely. 

His  next  book  is  undated,  but  as  he  alludes  in  it 
to  the  '  Dialogo  suUa  Consolazione,'  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  end  of  1552.  The  title  is  *  Una 
breve  pratica  di  medicina  per  sanare  le  passioni 
deir  ^  animo.  Al  magnifico  Signer  David  Otho. 
[Padova  :]     Appresso  Gratioso  Perchacino.' 

The  last  on  this  long  list  is  *  Sette  libri  di  Catha- 
loghi  a  varie  cose  appartenenti,  non  solo  antiche, 
ma  anche  moderne ;  opera  utile  molto  alia  historia, 
)  e  da  cui  prender  si  po  materia  di  favellare  d'  ogni 

proposito  che  ci  ocoorra '  (Vinegia :  Gabriel  Giolito, 

1552).     This  small  thick  volume  is  dated  at  the  end 

>  1553.     It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  historical 

data  arranged   according  to  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  having  modern  instances  to  enforce  the  moral 
t  of  the  ancient  stories.     Lando  complains  in  a  letter 

'  to  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  under  date  of  20th  December, 

that  the  authorities  had  forbidden  the  publication 
of  the  lists  of  adulterers,  traitors,  cruel  and  un- 
grateful persons  of  his  own  day  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  include.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and 
the  author  includes  his  own  name  amongst  those 
who  were  ignorant,  unhappy,  ugly,  and   irascible. 
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In  thus  painting   himself  as  one  of  the   most  un- 
fortunate and  despicable  of  men,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Lando  was   justly  but  severely  judging 
himself  or  merely  indulging  in  the  playful  though 
bizarre   humour  of  which   he  was  a  master.     The 
plan    of    the    '  Cataloghi '    is    ingenious,   and    it 
vindicates  the  claim  of  the  book  to  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  on  every  subject.     Thus  the  first 
book  contains  lists  of  those  who  have  been  famous 
for    beauty,   ugliness,    chastity,    unchastity,   good 
memory,  bad  memory,  and  adultery.    There  are  lists 
of  women  famous  in  learning  and  in  war,  of  women 
who  have  been  the  occasion  of  wars,  and  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  benefits.     There 
are  lists  of  men  famous  in  war  and  for  personal 
strength,  of  those  who   have  died  from  excess  of 
joy,  and  of  those  renowned  as  choleric,  passionate, 
and  disdainful.     To  the  names  suggested   by  his 
wealth   of  classical   learning,  Lando  adds  modern 
instances,  except  in  cases  where  he  has  thought  it 
wiser    to   abstain  from  indicating   contemporaries 
who  were  infamous  for  their  crimes  and  vices.     He 
is  more  prodigal  of  praise  than  of  blame,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book  enables  him  to  cite  certain  of  his 
friends,  and  especially  the  noble  ladies  whose  patron- 
age he   enjoyed,  as  models  of  grace,  virtue,   and 
amiability.     It  must  be  said  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.    Few  men  have  been  drawn  so  unflattering 
a  portrait  as   that   given   in   the   *  Cataloghi '    of 
Ortensio  Lando.     In  the  list  of  modern  poets  the 
name  of  Dante  will  be  sought  in  vain,  though  he  is 
named  elsewhere  by  Lando.     Of  Aretino,  "  detto  il 
flagello  dei  principi,"  we  are  told  that  he  "scrive 
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all  their  lives  been  praying  towards  it  as  the  early 
Christians  fronted  Jerusalem. 

But  we  mnst  look  more  critically  at  this  cele- 
brated shrine. 

The  word  Kaabah  means  a  cube,  a  square, 
maison  carrfe.  It  is  called  Bayt  TJllah — House  of 
God  —  because,  according  to  the  Koran,  it  is 
**  certainly  the  first  temple  erected  for  mankind." 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Bride  of  Mecca,  probably 
from  the  old  custom  of  typifying  the  Church  Visible 
by  a  young  married  woman — ^hence,  probably,  its 
face-yeil,  its  covering,  and  its  guard  of  eunuchs. 
Externally  it  is  a  low  tower  of  fine  grey  granite  laid 
in  horizontal  courses  of  irregular  depth  ;  the  stones 
are  tolerably  fitted  and  are  not  cemented.  It 
shows  no  sign  of  decay,  and,  indeed,  in  its  present 
form  it  dates  only  from  1627.  The  shape  is  rather 
a  trapezoid  than  a  square,  being  forty  feet  long  by 
thirty-five  broad  and  forty-five  high,  the  flat  roof 
having  a  cubit  of  depression  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  where  a  gold  or  gilt  spout  discharges  the 
drainage.  The  foundation  is  a  marble  base,  two 
feet  high  and  presenting  a  sharp  inclined  plane. 

All  the  Kaabah  except  the  roof  is  covered  with  a 
Kiswat  or  garment.  It  is  a  pall-like  hanging,  the 
work  of  a  certain  family  at  Cairo,  and  annually 
renewed ;  the  ground  is  dull  black  and  Koranic 
verses  interwoven  into  it  are  shining  black.  There 
is  a  door-curtain  of  gold  thread  upon  red  silk  and  a 
bright  band  of  similar  material,  called  the  Face- Veil 
of  the  House,  two  feet  broad,  runs  horizontally 
round  the  Kaabah  at  two  thirds  of  its  height.  The 
covering  when  new  is  tucked  up  by  ropes  from  the 
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roof;  when  old  it  is  fastened  to  large  metal  rings 
welded  into  the  basement  of  the  building.  When 
this  peculiar  adjunct  to  the  shrine  is  swollen  and 
moved  by  the  breeze,  pious  Moslems  believe  that 
angels  are  waving  their  wings  over  it. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  Kaabah  is  a  narrow 
door  of  aloe  wood  in  the  eastern  side.  It  is  now 
raised  seven  feet,  and  you  enter  it  hoisted  up  in 
men's  arms.  In  a.d.  686,  when  the  whole  building 
took  its  present  shape,  it  was  level  with  the  external 
ground.  The  Kaabah  opens  gratis  ten  or  twelve 
times  a  year,  when  crowds  rush  in  and  men  lose 
their  lives.  Wealthy  pilgrims  obtain  the  favour  by 
paying  for  it.  Scrupulous  Moslems  do  not  willingly 
enter  it,  as  they  may  never  afterwards  walk  about 
barefooted,  take  up  fire  with  their  fingers,  and  tell 
lies;  nor  is  it  everyone  that  can  afford  such 
luxuries  as  slippers,  tongs,  and  truth.  Nothing  is 
more  simple  than  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  handsome  red  damask, 
flowered  over  with  gold,  tucked  up  beyond  the 
pilgrims'  reach.  The  flat  roof  apparently  rests 
upon  three  cross-beams  connecting  the  eastern  and 
western  walls  and  supported  by  three  posts  of 
carved  and  ornamented  aloe  wood.  Between  the 
three  pillars  and  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground 
run  metal  bars  to  which  hang  many  lamps,  said  to 
be  gold.  At  the  northern  corner  there  is  a  dwarf 
door;  it  leads  into  a  narrow  passage  and  to  the 
dwarf  staircase  by  which  the  servants  ascend  to  the 
roof.  In  ♦he  south-eastern  corner  is  a  quadrant- 
shaped  safe,  also  of  aloe  wood,  and  on  it  sits  the 
guardian  of  the  Shrine. 
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The  Hajar  el  Aswad,  or  Black  Stone,  of  which 
all  the  world  talks,  is  fixed  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  outside  the  house,  between  four  and  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  more  conveniently  to  be 
kissed.  It  shows  a  black  and  slaggy  surface, 
glossy  and  pitchlike,  worn  and  polished  by  myriads 
of  lips ;  its  diameter  is  about  seven  inches,  and  it 
appears  only  in  the  central  aperture  of  a  gilt  or 
gold  dish.  The  depth  to  which  it  extends  into  the 
wall  is  unknown ;  most  people  say  two  cubits. 

Believers  declare,  with  poetry  if  not  with  reason, 
that  on  the  Day  of  Atast  when  Allah  made 
covenant  with  the  souls  about  to  animate  the  sons 
of  Adam,  the  instrument  was  placed  in  a  fragment 
of  the  lower  heaven,  then  white  as  snow,  now 
black  by  reason  of  man's  sins.  The  rationalistic 
infidel  opines  this  sacred  corner-stone  to  be  a 
common  aerolite,  a  remnant  of  the  stone  worship 
which  considered  it  the  symbol  of  power  presiding 
over  universal  reproduction  and  inserted  by 
Mohammed  into  the  edifice.  This  relic  has  fared 
ill ;  it  has  been  stolen  and  broken  and  has  suffered 
other  accidents. 

Another  remarkable  part  of  the  Kaabah  is  that 
between  the  door  and  the  Black  Stone.  It  is  called 
the  Multazem,  or  Attached  to,  because  here  the 
pilgrim  should  apply  his  bosom,  weep  bitterly,  and 
beg  pardon  for  his  sins.  In  ancient  times,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  it  was  the  place  for  contract- 
ing solemn  engagements. 

The  pavement  which  surrounds  the  Kaabah  is 
about  eight  inches  high,  and  the  outside  is  marked 
by  an  oval  balustrade  of  some  score  and  a  half  of 
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slender  gilt-metal  pillars;  between  every  two  of 
these  cross  rods  support  oil  lamps  with  globes  of 
white  and  green  glass.  Gas  is  much  wanted  at 
Mecca,  At  the  north  end  of  and  separated  by 
a  space  of  about  five  feet  from  the  building  is  El 
Kakim,  or  The  Broken,  a  dwarf  semicircular  wall, 
whose  extremities  are  on  a  line  with  the  sides  of 
the  Kaabah.  In  its  concavity  are  the  slabs  of  a 
finer  stone  which  cover  the  remains  of  Ismail  and  of 
his  mother  Hajirah.  The  former,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  is  regarded  by  Moslems  as  the  eldest 
son  and  the  legitimate  successor  of  Abraham,  in 
opposition  to  the  Hebrews,  who  prefer  the  child  of 
the  free  woman.  It  is  an  old  dispute  and  not  likely 
to  be  soon  settled. 

Besides  the  Kaabah  ten  minor  structures  dot  the 
vast  quadrangle.  The  most  important  is  the 
massive  covering  of  the  well  Zemzem;  the  word 
means  "  the  murmuring,"  and  here  the  water 
gushed  from  the  ground  when  the  child  Ishmael 
was  shuffling  his  feet  in  the  agonies  of  thirst.  The 
supply  is  abundant  but  I  found  it  nauseously 
bitter;  its  external  application,  however,  when 
dashed  like  a  douche  over  the  pilgrim  causes  sins  to 
fall  from  his  soul  like  dust. 

On  the  south-east  and  near  the  well  are  the 
Kubbatayu,  two  domes  crowning  heavy,  ugly  build- 
ings, vulgarly  painted  with  red,  green,  and  yellow 
bands,  and  used  as  clock  room  and  library. 
Directly  opposite  the  Kaabah  door  is  a  short  ladder 
or  staircase  of  carved  wood  which  is  wheeled  up  to 
the  entrance-door  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is 
opened.     North  of  it  is  the  inner  Bab  el  Salam,  or 
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Gate  of  Security,  under  which  pilgrims  pass  in 
their  first  visit  to  the  Shrine.  It  is  a  slightly- 
built  and  detached  arch  of  stone,  about  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  eighteen  high,  somewhat  like  our 
meaningless  triumphal  arches  which  come  from 
no  place  and  go  nowhere.  Between  this  and  the 
Kaabah  stands  the  Makam  Ibrahim,  or  Station 
of  Abraham,  a  small  building  containing  the  stone 
which  supported  the  "Friend  of  Allah"  when  he 
was  building  the  house.  It  served  for  a  scaffold, 
rising  and  falling  of  itself  as  required,  and  it 
preserved  the  impressions  of  Abraham's  feet, 
especially  of  the  two  big  toes.  Devout  and  wealthy 
pilgrims  fill  the  cavities  with  water  which  they  rub 
over  their  eyes  and  faces  with  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  refreshment.  To  the  north  of  it  is  a  fine 
white  marble  pulpit,  with  narrow  stairs  leading  to 
the  preacher's  post,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
and  sharply- tapering  steeple.  Lastly,  opposite  the 
northern,  the  western,  and  the  south-eastern  sides  of 
the  Kaabah  stand  three  ornamental  pavilions  with 
light,  sloping  roofs  resting  on  slender  pillars  ;  from 
these  the  representatives  of  the  three  orthodox 
schools  direct  the  prayers  of  their  congregations. 
The  Shafli  or  fourth  branch  collects  between  the 
corner  of  the  well  Zemzem  and  the  Station  of 
Abraham,  whilst  the  heretical  sects  lay  claim  to 
certain  mysterious  and  invisible  places  of  reunion. 

I  must  now  describe  what  the  pilgrims  do. 

Entering  with  the  boy  Mohammed,  who  acted  as 
my  Mutahwif,  a  circuit-guide,  we  passed  through 
the  Inner  Gate  of  Security  uttering  various 
religious  formulas,  and  we  recited  the  usual  two- 
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prostration  prayer  in  honour  of  the  Mosque  at  the 
Shafli  place  of  worship.  We  then  proceeded  to  the 
angle  of  the  House  in  which  the  Black  Stone  is  set, 
and  there  recited  other  prayers  before  beginning 
Tawaf  or  Circumambulation.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims,  all  males — women  rarely 
appear  during  the  hours  of  light.  Bareheaded  and 
barefooted  they  paced  the  giant  pavement  which, 
smooth  as  glass  and  hot  as  sun  could  make  it, 
surrounds  the  Kaabah,  suggesting  the  idea  of  per- 
petual motion.  Meccans  declare  that  at  no  time  of 
the  day  or  night  is  the  place  ever  wholly  deserted. 

Circumambulation  consists  of  seven  shouts  or 
rounds  of  the  House  to  which  the  left  shoulder  has 
turned,  and  each  noted  spot  has  its  peculiar  prayers. 
The  three  first  courses  are  performed  at  a  brisk 
trot  like  the  French  pas  gymnastique;  the  four 
latter  are  leisurely  paced.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  variously  accounted  for ;  the  general  idea 
is  that  Mohammed  directed  his  followers  thus  to 
show  themselves  strong  and  active  to  the  infidels, 
who  had  declared  them  to  have  been  weakened  by 
the  air  of  El  Medinah. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ustri,  or  Seven  Courses,  we 
fought  our  way  through  the  thin-legged  host  of 
Bedouins  and  kissed  the  Black  Stone,  rubbing  our 
hands  and  foreheads  upon  it.  There  were  some 
other  unimportant  devotions  which  concluded  with 
a  douche  at  the  well  Zemzem,  and  with  a  general 
almsgiving.  This  circumambulation  ceremony  is 
performed  several  times  in  the  day,  despite  the 
heat.     It  is  a  positive  torture. 

The  visit  to  a  Kaabah,  however,  does  not  entitle 
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a  man  to  be  called  Haji.  The  essence  of  pilgrimaore 
is  to  be  present  at  the  sermon  pronounced  by  the 
preacher  on  the  Holy  Hill  of  Arafat,  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  and  to  the  east  of  Mecca.  This, 
performed  even  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  is  valid, 
and  to  die  by  the  wayside  is  martyrdom,  saving  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  tomb. 

The  visit,  however,  must  be  paid  on  the  8th,  the 
9th,  and  the  10th  of  the  month  ZuU  Hijjah  (the 
Lord  of  Pilgrimage),  the  last  month  of  the  Arab 
year.  At  this  time  there  is  a  great  throb  through 
the  framework  of  Moslem  society  from  Gibraltar 
to  Japan,  and  those  who  cannot  visit  the  Holy  City 
content  themselves  with  prayers  and  sacrifices  at 
home.  As  the  Moslem  computation  is  lunar,  the 
epoch  retrocedes  through  the  seasons  in  thirty- three 
years.  When  I  visited  Mecca,  the  rites  began  on 
September  12th,  and  ended  on  September  14th 
1853.  In  1862,  the  opening  day  was  June  8th, 
the  closing  June  10th. 

My  hearers  will  observe  that  the  modern  pilgrim- 
age ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  are  evidently  a  com- 
memoration of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The 
practices  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  when  he 
issued  from  the  land  of  Chaldea,  seem  to  have 
formed  a  religious  standard  in  the  mind  of  the 
Arab  lawgiver  who  preferred  Abraham  before  all 
other  prophets,  himself  alone  excepted. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Mecca  was  the 
Yaum  el  Tarwiyah,  the  Day  of  Carrying  Water, 
the  first  of  the  three  which  compose  the  pilgrimage 
season  proper.  From  the  earliest  dawn,  the  road 
was  densely  thronged  with   white-robed  votaries ; 
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some  walked,  others  mounted,  and  all  shouting 
Labbayk  with  their  might.  As  usual  the  scene 
was  one  of  strange  contrasts,  Turkish  dignitaries 
on  fine  horses,  Bedouins  bestriding  swift  drome- 
daries, the  most  uninteresting  soldiery  and  the 
most  picturesque  beggars.  Before  nightfall  I  saw 
no  less  than  five  exhausted  and  emaciated  devotees 
give  up  the  ghost  and  become  "  Martyrs." 

The  first  object  of  interest  was  on  the  left  hand 

side  of  the  road.     This  was   a   high  conical  hill 

known  in  books  as  Jebel  Hira  or  Hara,  but  now 

called  Jebel  Nur  or  Mountain  of  Light,  because 

there    Mohammed's   mind    was    first    illuminated. 

The  Cave  of  Revelation  is  still  shown.  It  looks  upon 

a  wild  scene ;  eastward  and  southward  the  vision 

is  limited  by  abrupt  hills.     In  the  other  directions 

there  is  a  dreary  landscape,  with  here  and  there 

a  stunted  acacia  or  a  clump  of  brushwood  growing 

on  rough  ground,   where  stony  glens  and  valleys 

of  white  sand,  most  of  them  water-courses  after  the 

rare  rains,  separate  black,  grey,  and  yellow  rocks. 

Passing  over  El  Akabah,  the  Steeps,  an  important 
spot  in  classical  Arab  history,  we  entered  Mima,  a 
hot  hollow  three  or  four  miles  from  the  barren 
valley  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  straggling 
village  of  mud  and  stone  houses,  single-storied  and 
double-storied,  built  in  the  common  Arab  style.  We 
were  fated  to  see  it  again.  At  noon  we  passed 
Muzdalifah,  or  the  Approacher,  known  to  El  Islam 
as  the  Minaret  without  the  Mosque,  and  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  a  neighbouring  building,  the 
Mosque  without  the  Minaret.  There  is  something 
peculiarly   impressive    in    the    tall,  solitary     town 
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springing  from  the  desolate  valley  of  gravel.  No 
wonder  that  the  old  Arab  conquerors  loved  to  give 
the  high-sounding  name  of  this  oratory  to  distant 
points  in  their  extensive  empire. 

Here,  as  we  all  halted  for  the  noon-prayer,  ap- 
peared the  Damascus  Caravan  in  all  its  glory.  The 
"  Mahmal,"  or  litter,  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  repre- 
sent his  presence,  no  longer  a  framework  as  on  the 
line  of  march,  now  flashed  in  the  sun,  all  gold  and 
green,  and  the  huge  white  camel  seemed  to  carry  it 
with  pride.  Around  the  moving  host  of  peaceful 
pilgrims  hovered  a  crowd  of  mounted  Bedouins 
armed  to  the  teeth.  These  people  often  visit  Arafat 
for  blood  revenge  ;  nothing  can  be  more  sacrilegious 
than  murder  at  such  a  season,  but  they  find  the 
enemy  unprepared.  As  their  draperies  floated  in 
the  wind,  and  their  faces  were  swathed  and  veiled 
with  their  head-kerchiefs,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  the  sex  of  the  wild  beings  that  hurry 
past  at  speed.  The  women  are  as  unscrupulous, 
and  many  of  them  are  seen  emulating  the  men  in 
reckless  riding,  and  striking  with  their  sticks  at 
every  animal  in  their  way. 

Presently,  after  safely  threading  the  gorge  called 
of  the  Two  Rugged  Hills,  and  celebrated  for  acci- 
dents, we  passed  between  the  "  Two  Signs,"  white- 
washed pillars,  or  rather  tall  thin  walls  surrouned 
with  pinnacles.  They  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Arafat  Plain,  the  **  Standing- Ground,"  as  it  is 
called.  Here  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Hill,  Arafat, 
standing  boldly  out  from  the  fair  blue  sky,  and 
backed  by  the  azure  peaks  of  Taif,  all  the  pilgrim 
host  raised  loud  shouts  of  Labbayk ;  the  noise  was 
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that  of  a  storm.  We  then  sought  our  quarters 
in  the  town  of  tents  scattered  over  two  or  three 
miles  of  plain,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Holy 
Hill,  and  there  we  passed  a  turbulent  night  of 
prayer. 

I  estimated  the  total  number  of  devotees  to  be 
50,000;  usually,  it  may  amount  to  80,000.  The 
Arabs,  however,  believe  that  the  totals  of  those 
"  Standing  on  Arafat "  cannot  be  counted,  and  that 
if  less  than  600,000  human  beings  are  gathered 
together,  the  angels  descend  and  make  up  the 
sum.  Even  in  A.n.  1853,  my  Moslem  friends 
declared  that  150,000  immortals  were  present  in 
mortal  shape. 

The  Mount  of  Mercy,  which  is  also  called  Jebel 
Hal,  or  Mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer,  is  physically 
considered  a  mass  of  coarse  granite  split  into  large 
blocks  and  thinly  covered  with  a  coat  of  withered 
thorns.  It  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  180  to  200 
feet  from  the  gravelly  flat,  and  it  is  separated  by  a 
sandy  vale  from  the  last  spurs  of  the  Taif  Hills. 
The  dwarf  wall  encircling  it  gives  the  barren 
eminence  a  somewhat  artificial  look,  which  is  not 
diminished  by  the  broad  flight  of  steps  winding  up 
the  southern  face  and  by  the  large  stuccoed  plat- 
form near  the  summit  where  'the  preacher  delivers 
the  "  Sermon  of  the  Standing." 

Arafat  means  ^*  Recognition,"  and  owes  its  name 
and  honours  to  a  well-known  legend.  When  our 
first  parents  were  expelled  from  Paradise,  which, 
according  to  Moslems,  is  in  the  lowest  of  the  seven 
heavens,  Adam  descended  at  Ceylon,  Eve  upon 
Arafat.      The  former,  seeking  his  wife,  began  a 
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journey  to  which  earth  owes  its  present  mottled 
appearance.  Wherever  he  placed  his  foot  a  town 
arose  in  the  fulness  of  time,  between  the  strides  all 
has  remained  country.  Wandering  for  many  years 
he  came  to  the  Mountain  of  Mercy,  where  our 
common  mother  was  continually  calling  upon  his 
name  and  their  recognising  each  other  gave  the 
place  its  name.  Upon  the  hill-top  Adam,  instructed 
by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  erected  a  prayer  station, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  the  pair  abode  until 
death. 

My  hearers  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  Adam's 
grave  is  shown  at  Muna,  the  village  through  which 
we  passed  to-day.  The  mosque  covering  his 
remains  is  called  El  Khayf ;  his  head  is  at  one  end 
of  the  long  wall,  his  feet  are  at  the  other,  and  the 
dome  covers  his  middle.  Our  first  father's  fore- 
head we  are  told,  originally  brushed  the  skies,  but 
this  stature  being  found  inconvenient  it  was 
dwarfed  to  150  feet.  Eve,  again,  is  buried  near 
the  port  of  Mecca,  Jeddah,  which  means  the 
"grandmother."  She  is  supposed  to  lie  like  a 
Moslemah  fronting  the  Kaabah  with  her  head 
southwards,  her  feet  to  the  north,  and  her  right 
cheek  resting  on  her  right  hand.  Whitewashed 
and  conspicuous  to  the  voyager  from  afar  is  the 
dome  opening  to  the  west,  and  covering  a  square 
stone  fancifully  carved  to  represent  her  middle. 
Two  low  parallel  walls  about  eighteen  feet  apart 
define  the  mortal  remains  of  our  Mother,  who,  as 
she  measured  120  paces  from  head  to  waist  and 
eighty  from  waist  to  heel,  must  have  presented  in 
life  a  very  peculiar  appearance.     The  archaeologist 
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remembers  that  the  great  idol  of  Jeddah  in  the  age 
of  Arab  litholatry  was  a  •'long  stone/' 

The  next  day,  the  9th  of  the  month  Zu'l  Hijjah, 
is  known  as  Yaum  Arafat,  the  Day  of  Arafat. 
After  ablution  and  prayer  we  visited  sundry  inter- 
esting places  in  the  Mount  of  Mercy,  and  we  break- 
fasted late  and  copiously  as  we  could  not  eat  again 
before  nightfall.  Even  at  dawn  the  rocky  hill  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims,  principally  Bedouins  and 
wild  men  who  had  secured  favourable  places  for 
hearing  the  discourse.  From  noon  onward  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  the  multitude  waxed  louder, 
people  swarmed  here  and  there,  guns  fired,  and 
horsemen  and  camel*men  rushed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  discharge  of  cannon  about  three  p.m. 
announced  that  the  ceremony  of  "  Wukuf,"  or 
Standing  on  the  Holy  Hill,  was  about  to  com- 
mence. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  the  retinue  of  the 
Sherif  or  Prince  of  Mecca,  the  Pope  of  El  Islam. 
A  way  for  him  was  cleared  through  the  dense  mob 
of  spectators  by  a  cloud  of  mace-bearers  and  by 
horsemen  of  the  desert  carrying  long  bamboo  spears 
tufted    with   black  ostrich  feathers.     These  were 
followed    by   led   horses,   the    proudest    blood  of 
Arabia,  and  by  a  stalwart  band  of  negro  matchlock- 
men.     Five  red  and  green   flags  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Prince,   who,   habited  in  plain   pilgrim 
garb,  rode  a  fine  mule ;  the  only  sign  of  his  rank 
was     a    fine    green     silk    and     gold-embroidered 
umbrella  held  over  his  head  by  one  of  his  slaves. 
He  was  followed  by  his  family  and  courtiers,  and 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  troop  of  Bedouins  on 
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horses  and  dromedaries.  The  picturesque  back- 
ground of  this  scene  was  the  granite  hill,  covered 
wherever  foot  could  be  planted,  with  half-naked 
devotees,  crying  "  Labbayk "  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  and  violently  waving  the  skirts  of  their 
gleaming  garments.  As  it  is  not  necessary  to  stand 
literally  upon  Arafat,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
sighting  from  afar  the  preacher  sitting  after  the 
manner  of  Mohammed  on  his  camel  and  delivering 
a  sermon. 

Slowly  the  cortege  wound  its  way  towards  the 
Mount  of  Mercy.  Exactly  at  afternoon  prayer- 
time  the  two  Mahmal  or  ornamental  litters  of 
Damascus  and  Cairo  take  their  station  side  by  side 
on  a  platform  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hill.  A  little 
above  them  stood  the  Prince  of  Mecca  within 
hearing  of  the  priest.  The  pilgrims  crowded 
around  them.  The  loud  cries  were  stilled  and  the 
waving  of  white  robes  ceased. 

Then  the  preacher  began  the  "  Sermon  of  the 
Mount,"  v/hich  teaches  devotees  the  duties  of  the 
season.  At  first  it  was  spoken  without  interrup- 
tion. Then  loud  "Amin**  and  volleys  of  *' Lab- 
bayk "  exploded  at  certain  intervals.  At  last  the 
breeze  came  laden  with  a  purgatorial  chorus  of 
sobs,  cries,  and  shrieks.  Even  the  Meccans  who, 
like  the  sons  of  other  holy  cities,  raro  sanctifican- 
tur,  thought  proper  to  appear  afiected,  and  those 
unable  to  squeeze  out  a  tear  buried  their  faces  in 
the  corners  of  their  pilgrim  cloths. 

The  sermon  lasted  about  three  hours,  and  when 
sunset  was  near  the  preacher  gave  the  "  Israf,"  or 
permission  to  depart.     Then  began  that  risky  part 
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of  the  ceremony  known  as  the   "  Hurrying  from 
Arafat."     The  pilgrims  all  rushed  down  the  Mount 
of  Mercy,  with  cries  like  trumpet  blasts,  and  took 
the  road  to  Muna.     Every  man  urged  his  beast  to 
the   utmost   over  the   plain,    which    bristled    with 
pegs  and  was  strewed  with  struck  tents.     Pedes- 
trians   were   trampled,  litters    were   crushed,   and 
camels  were  thrown ;  here  a  woman,  there  a  child 
was  lost,  whilst  night  coming  on  without  twilight 
added  to  the  chaotic  confusion  of  the  scene.     At 
the   pass   of  the  two  rugged  hills   where  all  the 
currents  converged  was  the  crisis,  after  which  pro- 
gress was   easier.     We   spent,    however,  at   least 
three  hours  in  reaching  Mugdalifah  and  there  we 
resolved   to   sleep.      The  Minaret  was   brilliantly 
illuminated  but  my  companions  apparently  thought 
more  of  rest  and  supper  than  of  prayer.     The  night 
was  by  no  means  peaceful  or  silent.     Lines  of  laden 
beasts    passed    us   every    ten    minutes,    devotees 
guarding  their  boxes  from  plunderers  gave  loud 
tokens  of  being  wide  awake,  and   the  shouting  of 
travellers  continued  till  near  dawn. 

The  10th  of  Zu'l  Hijjah,  following  the  Sermon, 
is  called  Yaum  Nahr,  the  Day  of  Camel-killing,  or 
Bed  el  Kurban,  the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  the 
Kurban  Bairam  of  the  Turks.  It  is  the  most 
solemn  of  the  year,  and  it  holds  amongst  Moslems 
the  rank  which  Christmas  Day  claims  from 
Christendom. 

We  awoke  at  daybreak,  and  exchanged  with  all 
around  us  the  compliments  of  the  season.  Bed 
Kum  Mubarak — may  your  Festival  be  auspicious. 
Then  each  man  gathered  for  himself  seven  jamrah, 
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bits  of  granite,  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  washed 
them  "in  Seven  Waters,"  and  proceeded  to  the 
western  end  of  the  long  street  which  forms  the 
village  of  Muna.  Here  is  the  place  called  the 
Great  Devil,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  the 
Middle  Devil,  and  the  First  Devil  or  the  eastern- 
most. The  outward  and  visible  signs  are  nothing 
but  short  buttresses  of  whitewashed  masonry  placed 
against  a  rough  wall  in  the  main  thoroughfare. 
Some  derive  the  rite  from  the  days  of  Adam  who 
put  to  flight  the  Evil  One,  by  pelting  him  as  Martin 
Luther  did  with  his  inkstand.  Others  opine  that 
the  ceremony  is  performed  in  imitation  of  Abraham 
who,  meeting  Sathanas  at  Muna,  and  being  tempted 
to  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  sacrificing  his  son, 
was  commanded  by  Allah  to  drive  him  away  with 
stones.  Pilgrims  approach,  if  possible,  within  five 
paces  of  the  pillar,  and  throw  at  it  successively 
seven  pebbles,  holding  each  one  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  either  extended  or 
shooting  as  a  boy  does  a  marble.  At  every  cast 
they  exclaim  "  In  the  name  of  Allah,  and  Allah  is 
Almighty  !  In  hatred  to  the  Fiend  and  to  his  shame 
(I  do  this) !  "  It  is  one  of  the  local  miracles,  that 
all  the  pebbles  thus  flung  return  by  spiritual  agency 
from  whence  they  came. 

As  Satan  was  malicious  enough  to  appear  in  a 
rugged  lane  hardly  forty  feet  broad,  the  place 
was  rendered  dangerous  by  the  crowd.  On  one  side 
stood  the  Devil's  buttress  and  wall  bristling  with  a 
chevaiLv  do  f rise  of  wild  men  and  boys.  Opposite 
it  was  a  row  of  temporary  booths  tenanted  by 
barbers,   and    the   space   between    swarmed    with 
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pilgrims  all  trying  to  get  at  the  Enemy  of  Mankind. 
A  monkey  might  have  run  over  the  heads  of  the 
mob.  Amongst  them  were  horsemen  flogging  their 
steeds,  Bedouins  urging  frightened  camels,  and 
running  footmen  opening  paths  for  the  grandees, 
their  masters,  by  assault  and  battery.  We  con- 
gratulated each  other,  the  boy  Mohammed  and  I, 
when  we  escaped  with  trifling  hurts.  Some  Moslem 
travellers  assert,  by  way  of  miracle,  that  no  man  is 
ever  killed  during  the  ceremony  of  Raym,  or  Lapi- 
dation.  Several  Meccans,  however,  assured  me  that 
fatal  accidents  are  by  no  means  rare. 

After  throwing  the  seven  pebbles,  we  defined  our 
pilgrim  garb  and  returned  to  Ihlal,  or. the  normal 
attire.  The  barber  placed  us  upon  an  earthern 
bench  in  the  open  shop,  shaved  our  heads,  trimmed 
our  beards,  and  pared  our  nails,  causing  us  to  repeat 
after  him, "  I  purpose  throwing  ofE  my  ceremonial 
attire,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Prophet — 
whom  may  Allah  bless  and  preserve  I  0  Allah 
grant  to  me  for  every  hair  a  light,  a  purity,  and  a 
generous  reward !  In  the  name  of  Allah,  and  Allah 
is  Almighty  1 "  The  barber  then  addressed  me 
"Nai'man,  pleasure  to  thee!"  and  I  responded 
"Allah  give  thee  pleasure."  Now,  we  could  at 
ODce  use  cloths  to  cover  our  heads  and  slippers  to 
defend  our  feet  from  fiery  sun  and  hot  soil,  and  we 
might  safely  twirl  our  moustachios  and  stroke  our 
beards — placid  enjoyments  of  which  we  had  been 
deprived  by  the  ceremonial  law. 

The  day  ended  with  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal, 
to  commemorate  the  substitution  of  a  ram  for 
Ishmael,  the  father  of  the  later  Arabs.     The  place 
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jof  the  original  offering  is  in  the  Miina  Valley,  and 
it  is  still  visited  by  pilgrims.  None  but  the  Prince, 
the  Pacha,  and  high  dignitaries  slaughter  caijaels ; 
these  beasts  are  killed  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the 
interval  between  the  throat  and  the  breast,  the 
muscles  of  the  windpipe  being  too  thick  and  hard 
to  cut;  their  flesh  is  lawful  to  the  Arabs,  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews,  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  are  made 
to  face  the  Kaabah,  and  their  throats  are  cut,  the 
sacrificer  ejaculating  ^*  In  the  name  of  Allah  I  Allah 
is  Almighty  1 "  It  is  meritorious  to  give  away  the 
victim  without  eating  any  part  of  it,  and  thus 
thousands  of  poor  pilgrims  are  enabled  to  regale 
themselves. 

There  is  a  terrible  want  of  cleanliness  in  this 
sacrifice.  Thousands  of  animals  are  cut  up  and 
left  unburied  in  this  **  Devil's  Punchbowl."  I  leave 
the  rest  to  the  hearer's  imagination.  Pilgrims 
generally  pass  in  the  Muna  Valley  the  Days  of 
Flesh-drying,  namely,  the  11th,  the  12th,  and  the 
13th  of  the  month  Zu'l  Hijjah,  and  on  the  two 
former,  the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Satan 
are  again  pelted.  The  standing  miracles  of  the 
place  are  that  beasts  and  birds  cannot  prey  there, 
nor  can  flies  settle  upon  provisions  exposed  in  the 
markets.  But  animals  are  frightened  away  by  the 
bustling  crowds,  and  flies  are  found  in  myriads. 
The  revolting  scene,  aided  by  a  shade  temperature 
of  120°  Fahr.,  has  more  than  once  caused  a  deso- 
lating pestilence  at  Mecca.  The  cholera  of  1865 
has  been  traced  back  to  it ;  in  fine,  the  safety  of 
Europe  demands  the  reformation  of  this  filthy 
eli^ughter^house. 
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The  pilgrinaage  rites  over,  we  returned  to  Mecca 
for  a  short  sojourn.  Visitors  are  advised,  and  wisely 
too,  not  to  linger  long  in  the  Holy  City  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies ;  use  soon  spoils  the 
marvels,  and  after  the  greater  excitements  all  be- 
come flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  The  rite  called 
Umrah,  or  the  Little  Pilgrimage,  and  the  running 
between  Mounts  Safa  and  Marwah,  in  imitation  of 
Hagar  seeking  her  child,  remain  to  be  performed. 
And  there  are  many  spots  of  minor  sanctity  to  be 
visited,  such  as  the  Jannat  el  Maala,  or  Cemetery  of 
the  Saints ;  the  mosque  where  the  Genii  paid  fealty 
to  the  Prophet ;  the  house  where  Mohammed  was 
born ;  that  in  which  he  lived  with  his  first  wife 
Ehadijah,  and  in  which  his  daughter  Fatimah  and 
his  grandsons  Hasan  and  Husayn  saw  the  light; 
the  place  where  the  stone  gave  the  founder  of 
El  Islam  God  speed;  and  about  a  dozen  others. 
Men,  however,  either  neglect  them  or  visit  them 
cursorily,  and  think  of  little  now  but  returning 
home. 

I  must  briefly  sketch  the  Holy  City  before  we 
bid  it  a  final  and  a  willing  adieu. 

Mecca,  also  called  Beccah,  the  words  being 
synonymous,  signifies,  according  to  some,  a  *'  place 
of  great  concourse,"  is  built  between  21°  and  22° 
of  North  lat.  and  in  39°  East  long.  (Greenwich)  ;  * 

*  Both  latitudes  and  longitndeB  are  disputed  points,  as  the 
following  table  shows.  The  Arabs,  it  mast  be  remembered,  placed 
the  first  meridian  at  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

The  Atwal         makes  the  latitude  21^  40'  and  the  longitude  67^  13'. 
TheKanun  „  „        21°  20'        „  „        67°   C. 

The  Ibu  Said  „  „        21°  SV        „  „        67°  31'. 

TheRasm  „  „        21°   O'        „  „        67°    O'. 

TheKhiishyar        „  ,.        21°  40'        „  „        67°  IC. 
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it  is  therefore  more  decidedly  tropical  than  El 
Medinah,  and  the  parallel  corresponds  with  that  of 
Cuba.  The  origin  of  the  Bayt  Ullah  is  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  time,  but  Mecca,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a 
comparatively  modern  place,  built  in  a.d.  450  by 
Kusayr  the  Kuraysh.  It  is  a  city  colligated 
together  like  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  The  site  is  a 
winding  valley  in  the  midst  of  many  little  hills ;  the 
effect  is  that  it  offers  no  general  coup  d^ccil.  Thus 
the  views  of  Mecca  known  to  Europe  are  not  more 
like  Mecca  than  like  Cairo  or  Bombay, 

The  utmost  length  of  the  Holy  City  is  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  Mab*dah  or  northern  suburb  to 
the  southern  mound  called  Jiyad.  The  extreme 
breadth  may  be  three  quarters  between  the  Abu 
Kubays  hill  on  the  east  and  the  Kaykaan  or  Kuway- 
kaan  Emdmna  on  the  west.  The  mass  of  houses 
clusters  at  the  western  base  of  Abu  Kubays.  The 
mounts  called  Safa  and  Maiwah  extend  from  Abu 
Kubays  to  Kaykaan,  and  are  about  780  cubits 
apart.  The  Great  Temple  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
city  as  the  Kaabah  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
Temple.  Upon  Jebel  Jujad  the  Greater  there  is  a 
fort  held  by  Turkish  soldiery;  it  seems  to  have  no 
great  strength.  In  olden  times  Mecca  had  walls 
and  gates ;  now  there  are  none. 

The  ground  in  and  about  the  Holy  City  is  sandy 
and  barren ;  the  hills  are  rocky  and  desert.     Meat, 

TheNasr  el  Din  makes  the  latitude  21''  iff  and  the  longitude  IT  W. 
D'AuviUe  „  „        22°   0'        „  „       •77^10'. 

Niebuhr  „  „        2P30'        „  „        77°  10'. 

Humboldt  therefore  is  hardly  right  to  say  "I'erreur  est  que  la 
Mecque  paraissait  d6j^  aux  Arabis  de  19°  trop  a  Test."  ('  Corres- 
pondance,'  p.  459.) 
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vegetables,  and  fruits  must  be  brought  from  the 
eastern  highlands  and  grain  must  be  imported  vift 
Jeddah,  the  port,  distant  forty-five  miles.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  hot  and  rarely  tempered  by 
the  sea-breeze.  I  never  suffered  so  much  from 
temperature  as  during  my  fortnight  at  Mecca. 

The  capital  of  the  Hejaz,  which  is  about  double 
the  size  of  El  Medinah,  has  all  the  conveniences  of 
a  city.  The  streets  are  narrow,  deep,  and  well 
watered.  The  houses  are  durable  and  well  built  of 
brick  mixed  with  granite  and  sandstone,  quarried 
in  the  neighbouring  hills.  Some  of  them  are  five 
stories  high  and  more  like  fortresses  than  dwelling- 
places.  The  lime,  however,  is  bad,  and  after  heavy 
rain — sometimes  ten  days  in  the  year — those  of 
inferior  construction  fall  in  ruins.  None  but  the 
best  have  open-work  of  brick  and  courses  of 
coloured  stone.  The  roofs  are  made  flat  to  serve 
for  sleeping-places;  the  interiors  are  sombre,  to 
keep  out  the  heat ;  they  have  jutting  upper  stories 
as  in  the  old  towns  of  Brazil  and  huge  latticed 
hanging  balconies ;  the  Maswrabyah  of  Cairo,  here 
called  Shamiyah,  project  picturesquely  into  the 
streets  and  the  small  squares  in  which  the  city 
abounds. 

The  population  is  guessed  at  45,000  souls.  The 
citizens  appeared  to  me  more  civilized  and  more 
vicious  than  those  of  El  Medinah,  and  their  habit 
of  travel  makes  them  a  worldly-wise,  God-for- 
getting and  Mammonish  sort  of  folk.  Circumam- 
bulate and  run  between  Mounts  Safa  and  Marwah 
and  do  the  seven  deadly  sins  is  a  satire  popularly 
levelled  against  them.     Their  redeeming  qualities 
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are  courage,  bonhommie^  manners  at  once  manly 
and  suave,  a  fiery  sense  of  honour,  strong  family 
affection s^  and  a  near  approach  to  what  we  call 
patriotism.  The  dark  half  of  the  picture  is  pride, 
bigotry,  irreligion,  greed  of  gain,  debauchery,  and 
prodigal  ostentation. 

Unlike  his  brother  of  El  Medinah,  the  Meccan  is 
a  swarthy  man.  He  is  recognized  throughout  the 
East  by  three  parallel  gashes  down  each  cheek  from 
the  exterior  angles  of  the  eyes  to  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  These  "  mashali,''  as  they  call  them,  are 
clean  contrary  to  the  commands  of  El  Islam.  The 
people  excuse  the  practice  by  saying  that  it 
preserves  their  children  from  being  kidnapped,  and 
it  is  performed  on  the  fortieth  day  after  birth. 

The  last  pilgrimage  ceremony  performed  at 
Mecca  is  the  Tawaf  el  Widaa  or  Circumambula- 
tion  of  Farewell,  a  solemn  occasion.  The  devotee 
walks  round  the  House  of  Allah.  He  drinks  the 
water  of  the  Zemzem  well,  he  kisses  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  and  he  stands  for  some  time  with  his 
face  and  bosom  pressed  against  the  Multazem  wall, 
clinging  to  the  curtain,  reciting  religious  formulao, 
blessing  the  Prophet,  weeping  if  possible,  but  at 
least  groaning.  He  then  leaves  the  Temple,  back- 
ing out  of  it  with  many  salutations  till  he  reaches 
the  Gate  of  Farewell,  when,  with  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Kaabah,  he  turns  his  face  towards  home. 

I  need  not  weary  you  with  describing  how, 
accompanied  by  the  boy  Mohammed,  I  reached 
Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea ;  how  my  countrymen  re- 
fused for  a  time  to  believe  me ;  and  how  I  parted 
sadly  with  my  Moslem  friends.    My  peregrinations 
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ended  for  a  time,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
with  the  fatal  fiery  heat,  I  steamed  out  of  Jeddah 
on  the  26th  of  September  in  the  little  "  Dwarka," 
and  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1853,  after  six  months' 
absence  from  England,  I  found  myself  safely 
anchored  in  Suez  harbour. 
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[Read  March  8tb,  1899.] 

Not  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  it  may  be  thought  presumption  on  my  part 
to  deal  with  figures ;  and  being  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  it  may  be  considered 
irrelevant  to  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  approach 
such  a  subject.  However,  I  trust  that  the  matter 
may  be  found  cognate  to  our  *  Transactions,'  and 
I  hope  to  make  it  interesting.  I  sigh  for  the  genius 
of  Swift,  who  made  a  work  of  art  out  of  *  Medita- 
tions on  a  Broomstick." 

The  journey  to  Brindisi  was  an  ordinary  adven- 
ture in  a  fly-boat.  Horace  has  made  it  live  for 
ever. 

Voltaire,  in  his  *  Philosophical  Dictionary,* 
writes — 

''  Pythagoras  was  the  first,  it  is  said^  who  discovered 
divine  virfcue  in  nambers.  I  doubt  whether  he  was  the 
first ;  for  he  had  travelled  in  Egypt^  Babylon^  and  India, 
and  mast  have  related  mach  of  their  arts  and  knowledge. 
The  Indians  particularly,  the  inventors  of  the  combined 
and  complicated  game  of  chess,  and  of  cyphers  so  con- 
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venient  that  the  Arabs  learned  of  them^  through  whom 
they  have  been  communicated  to  us  after  so  many  ages^ 
these  same  Indians^  I  say^  joined  strange  chimeras  to 
their  sciences.  The  Chaldeans  had  still  more,  and  the 
Egyptians  more  still. 

^'  Six  had  its  merit,  because  the  first  statuaries  divided 
their  figures  into  six  modules.  We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  the  Chaldeans,  God  created  the  world  in  six 
gahambars.  But  seven  was  the  most  marvellous  number; 
for  there  were  at  first  but  seven  planets,  each  planet  bad 
its  heaven,  and  that  made  seven  heavens,  without  any  one 
knowing  what  was  meant  by  the  word  '  heaven.'  All  Asia 
reckoned  seven  days  for  a  week.  We  divide  the  life  of 
man  into  seven  ages.  How  many  reasons  have  we  in 
favour  of  this  number  ? 

"  The  Jews  in  time  collected  some  scraps  of  this  philo- 
sophy. It  passed  among  the  first  Christians  of  Alexandria 
with  the  dogmas  of  Plato.  It  is  principally  displayed  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus,  attributed  to  John  the 
Apostle. 

''We  see  a  striking  example  of  it  in  the  number  of  the 
beast — 

"  That  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the 
mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name.  Here  is  wisdom.  '  Let  him  that  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man ;    and  his   number   is   six   hundred   threescore  and 


SIX. 


''  We  know  what  great  pains  all  the  great  scholars  have 
taken  to  divine  the  solution  of  this  enigma.  This  number, 
composed  of  three  times  two  at  each  figure,  does  it  signify 
three  times  fatal  to  the  third  power  ?  There  were  two 
beasts,  and  we  know  not  yet  of  which  the  author  would 
speak. 

*'  We  have  seen  that  Bossu^t,  less  happy  in  arith- 
metic than  in  funeral  orations,  has  demonstrated  that 
Diocletian  is  the  beast,  because  we  find  the  Roman  figures 
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666  in  the  letters  of  his  name^  by  cutting  oS  those  which 
would  spoil  this  operation.  Bat  in  making  use  of  Roman 
figures^  he  does  not  remember  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  in  Greek.  An  eloquent  man  may  fall  into  this 
mistake. 

"  The  power  of  numbers  was  much  more  respected 
among  us  when  we  knew  nothing  about  them. 

"  Augustin,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  extracted  some  fine 
allegories  from  numbers. 

''  This  taste  subsisted  so  long  that  it  triumphed  at  the 
Council  of  Trent. .  We  preserve  its  mysteries,  called 
^  Sacraments/  in  the  Latin  Chnrch,  because  the  Dominicans 
and  Soto  at  their  head  allege  that  there  are  seven  things 
which  contribute  to  life,  seven  planets,  seven  virtues,  seven 
mortal  sins,  six  days  of  creation  and  one  of  repose,  which 
makes  seven ;  further,  seven  plagues  of  Egypt,  seven 
beatitudes ;  but  unfortunately  the  Fathers  forget  that 
Exodus  reckons  ten  plagues,  and  that  the  beatitudes  are 
to  the  number  of  eight  in  St.  Matthew  and  four  in  St. 
Luke. 

"  But  scholars  have  overcome  this  diflSculty ;  by  retrench- 
ing from  St.  Matthew  the  four  beatitudes  of  St.  Luke 
there  remain  six,  and  add  unity  to  this  six  and  you  will 
have  seven.  Consult  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  in  the  second  book 
of  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent/' 

As  Plato  held  with  the  Pythagoreans,  that  num- 
ber and  the  elements  of  number  were  the  elements 
of  all  things,  therefore  the  idea  must  be  identical 
with  numbers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  assertion  that  Plato  did  not  form  an  "  idea  "  of 
numbers,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  ideal  numbers  and  the  numbers  which  admit  of 
continuation,  which  are  the  mathematical. 

This  theory  of  numbers  is,  however,  controverted 
by  Aristotle  in  his    *  Metaphysics,'  but  the  state- 
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ment  and  the  confutation  are  alike  interesting ;  and 
particularly  noteworthy  is  it  that  Aristotle  re- 
marks— 

"  There  are  seven  vowels  no  doubt,  and  seven  chords  or 
harmonies^  and  seven  Pleiades,  and  within  seven  years 
some  animals  cast  their  teeth — some,  at  any  rate,  do  so, 
and  some  do  not ;  and  seven  in  number  were  those 
warriors  that  undertook  the  famous  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Is  it,  then,  the  case,  because  such  a  particular 
number  is  naturally  suited  for  such  purposes,  that  on  this 
account  either  those  chieftains  amounted  to  seven,  or  that 
the  Pleiades  consist  of  seven  stars ;  or  were  the  '  Septem 
contra  Thebas*  so  on  account  of  the  gates  of  Thebes,  or 
through  some  other  different  cause?" 

As  to  Shakespeare's  *  Seven  Ages  of  Man,'  vide 
a  very  able  article  by  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  in 
*  Archaeologia  '  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol. 
XXXV,  p.  16, 

Nine  is  a  mystical  number;  the  crowning  point 
of  the  diapason  as  represented  in  the  Pythagorean 
system  of  the  universe,  whence  is  derived  the  idea 
of  the  Ninefold  harmony  of  the  spheres  of  which 
Milton  sings.  Milton  makes  both  the  gates  of  Hell 
and  the  depth  of  the  flames  that  encompassed 
Pandemonium  Ninefold  ;  and  of  the  fallen  angels 
he  says,  "  Nine  days  they  fell."  According  to  the 
Areopagites  there  are  Nine  Heavenly  Orders  of 
Angels.  The  Greeks  regarded  Nine  as  a  triad  of 
triads,  the  ennead  or  square  of  the  triad  ;  ergo, 
the  exhaustive  plural ;  and  consequently  the  repre- 
sentation of  plural  perfection.  Nine  being  the 
sacred  number  of  the  Muses,  the  last  of  the  series 
of  numeral  digits,  and  the  termination  of  the  tones 
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of  music,  was  held  in  high  honour  by  philosophers 
as  one  of  the  odd  numbers  possessing  celestial  and 
masculine  virtue,  and  was  inscribed  to  Mars.  The 
NINE  digits  are  the  sacred  numbers  of  the  Chinese 
celestial  system  (Lo-chou).  The  Hindu  religion 
attaches  particular  virtue  to  number  nine,  and 
Buddha  himself  is  regarded  as  the  ninth  incarna- 
tion of  the  God  Vishnu. 

Nine  nagas,  or  holy  serpents,  are  still  worshipped 
according  to  the  mythology  of  Southern  India ;  and 
the  Jainas,  a  sect  of  the  Hindus,  classify  all  creation 
in  NINE  categories.  Mythology  and  ancient  history 
especially  claim  the  power  of  nine.  We  have 
Deucalion*s  ark,  which  tossed  njne  days  before 
settling  on  Parnassus ;  and  the  Styx,  flowing  nine 
times  round  Hell,  the  river  by  which  the  gods  took 
oath  to  Jupiter,  who  punished  any  infraction  of 
their  vow  by  banishing  them  from  the  Olympian 
table  for  nine  years.  Nine  was  a  number  of  sig- 
nificance to  Vulcan,  for  his  unnatural  mother  Juno 
cast  him  out  when  a  child  from  Olympus,  and  the 
nymphs  concealed  him  in  a  cave  for  nine  years; 
afterwards  restored,  he  was  thrown  out  by  Jupiter, 
and  fell  nine  days  before  alighting  on  Lemnos. 
Tbe  NINE  Pierides,  daughters  of  a  king  of  Mace- 
donia, challenged  the  isine  Muses  to  a  trial  of 
music,  and  being  defeated  were  changed  into  mag- 
pies, which  may  explain  the  unlucky  omen  of  nine 
magpies  together  on  the  wing.  In  Macedonia,  a  feast 
in  honour  of  the  Muses,  lasting  nine  days,  was 
annually  held  ;  and  nine  days  formed  the  duration  of 
the  preliminary  festival  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

The  NINK  Muses,  or  the  tuneful  nine,  were  Cal- 
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liope  (epic  poetry),  Clio  (history),  Erato  (elegy  and 
lyric  poetry),  Euterpe  (music), Melpomene  (tragedy), 
Polyhymnia  (sacred  song),  Terpsichore  (dancing), 
Thalia  (comedy),  Urania  (astronomy). 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  had  nine  gates.  Mopsus, 
a  Greek  soothsayer,  made  nine  famous  in  the  annals 
of  augury  by  his  prediction  of  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  certain  tree,  found  to  be,  as  he  said,  9999. 
The  original  number  of  the  inspired  Sibylline  books 
was  nine  ;  the  gods  of  the  Etruscans  were  a  select 
NINE ;  and  nine  virgin  priestesses  of  the  old  Gallic 
Oracle  ministered  at  the  altar.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  worshipped  a  cycle,  or  "  society  of  the 
nine  gods;'*  their  tribunal  of  justice  consisted  of 
NINE  judges ;  nine  is  the  number  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  (three  great  and  six  small) ;  and  the  feast 
of  the  Birth  of  th9  Prophet  is  celebrated  at  Cairo 
NINE  days  and  nights.  Jewish  ritual  has  ordained 
a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  Destruction  of  the 
Temple  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab. 

The  Danes  had  a  barbarous  custom  of  putting 
NINE  out  of  ten  of  a  conquered  city's  inhabitants  to 
death.  Nine  is  of  further  histoi'ical  moment. 
Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words  are  the 
NINE  worthies  of  the  world. 

Nares,  in  his  *  Glossary,'  says  that  the  nine 
worthies  were  famous  personages,  often  alluded  to 
and  classed  together,  rather  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
like  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  &c.  Thus 
spoken  of  in  an  old  poem — 

'^  The  worthies  nine  that  were  of  might. 
By  travaile  won  immortal  praise ; 
If  they  had  lived  like  carpet  knights, 
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Consaming  idly  all  their  dayes^ 
Their  praises  had  been  with  them  dead, 
Where  now  abroad  their  fame  is  spread.'^ 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  p.  112^  repr. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  expression 
"  carpet  knights."  They  have  been  counted  up  in 
the  following  manner :  three  Gentiles,  three  Jews, 
and  three  Christians,  as  the  nine  worthies  of  the 
world,  by  Richard  Burton  in  a  book  on  the  subject, 
published  1687;  or  rather,  probably,  by  Nath. 
Crouch,  bookseller,  assuming  the  name  of  Burton. 

Three  Gentiles     .     1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

2.  Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  Jnlius  Cadsar. 

Three  Jews      .     .     4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 

5.  David,  King  of  Israel. 

6.  Judas  Maccab8Bus. 
Three  Christians  .     7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 

8.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne. 

9.  Godfrey  of  BuUen  (Bouillon). 

But  London  chose  also  to  have  nine  worthies  of 
her  own,  in  testimony  to  which  see  a  pamphlet,  re- 
printed in  the  *  Harleian  Miscellany,'  vol.  viii, 
p.  437,  by  Richard  Johnson,  author  of  *  The  Famous 
History  of  the  Seven  Champions.'  These  worthies 
were  i<jinb  citizens  of  London,  not  professionally 
warriors,  but  most  of  whom  had  some  opportunity 
of  gaining  martial  honour.     They  are  these — 

1.  Sir  William  Walwortli,  Fishmonger. 

2.  Sir  Henry  Pritchard,  Vintuer. 

3.  Sir  William  Sevenoake,  Grocer. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  White,  Merchant  Taylor. 
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5.  Sir  John  Bonham^  Mercer. 

6.  Sir  Christopher  Croker,  Vintner. 

7.  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  Merchant  Tailor, 

8.  Sir  Hugh  Calvert,  Silk  Weaver. 

9.  Sir  Henry  Maleverer,  Grocer. 

See  also  Oldy's  '  Cat.  of  Pamphlets,'  No,  270. 

Sir  Thomas  White  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
quite  peaceable  worthy  among  them,  whose  fame 
lives  in  the  school  he  founded  in  London.  The 
original  nine  worthies  were  often  introduced  in 
comparisons  for  bravery. 

"  Ay,  there  were  some  present  there  that  were  the 
nine  worthies  to  him  i'  faith ! " 

(Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  Humour,  iv,  3.) 

Of  these  NINE  worthies  none  was  more  revei-ed 
than  Alexander  the  Great. 

From  the  fame  of  these  personages  Butler  formed 
the  curious  title  of  NiNK-worthiness;  meaning,  I 
presume,  that  his  hero  was  equal  in  valour  to  any 
or  all  of  those  nine.     Ralpho  thus  addresses  him — 

"  The  foe  for  dread 
Of  your  nine-worthiness  is  fled." 

(Hvdibras,  pt.  1,  c.  ii,  v.  990.) 

As  Mr.  Birrell  says,  if  Ben  Jonson  had  been 
living  now  we  might  have  had — 

"  Sir  Moses,  Sir  Aaron,  Sir  Jhamratnagee, 


Two  stock-broking  Jews  and  a  shuffling  Parsee 

as   titles    for    the    nouveaux    riches    in    the    *  Fin 
de  siecle,'  with  Sir  Jerry  Builder. 
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Brewer,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable/ 
writes  as  to  odd  numbers^  and  luck  in  odd 
numbers. 

'^  A  major  chord  consists  of  a  fundamental  or  tonic,  its 
major  third,  and  its  jast  fifth.  According  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean system  ^all  nature  is  a  harmony/  man  is  a  full 
chord ;  and  all  beyond  is  Deity,  so  that  nin£  represents 
Deity.  As  the  odd  numbers  are  the  fundamental  notes  of 
nature,  the  last  being  Deity,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how 
they  came  to  be  considered  the  great  or  lucky  numbers. 
In  China,  odd  numbers  belong  to  Heaven,  and  vice  versa. 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  They  say  there  is  divinity 
in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.^' — 
*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 

No  doubt  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  play  a 
far  more  important  part  than  the  even  numbers. 
One  is  Deity,  three  the  Trinity,  five  the  chief 
division,  seven  is  the  sacred  number,  and  7iine  is 
three  times  three,  the  great  climacteric. 

According  to  Pythagoras,  by  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  man's  name  the  side  of  his  infirmity 
may  be  predicted;  odd  being  left,  even  being  right. 
Thus,  to  give  only  one  or  two  examples  — 

Nelson  (even)  lost  his  right  arm  and  left  eye. 

Raglan  (even)  lost  his  right  arm  at  Waterloo. 

The  fancy  is  quite  worthless,  but  might  afford 
amusement  on  a  winter's  night. 

Further,  as  to  *  Paradise  Lost,'  we  find — 

''  Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 
Confounded,  though  immortal." 

{Paradise  Lost,  Book  1,  lines  50  to  53.) 
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Professor  Massan,  in  his  notes  to  '  Paradise  Lost/ 
observes  that — 

"  Commentators  have  fancied  here  a  recollection  of 
Hesiod^  ^Theog./  722 — 5^  where  the  poet, describing  the  de- 
featof  the  Titans  by  Zeus  and  their  confinement  in  Tartaras, 
says  that  Tartarus  is  just  as  far  below  the  earth  as  the 
earth  is  below  Heaven,  and  that  as  it  would  take  a  brass 
anvil  nine  days  and  nights  to  fall  from  Heaven  to  earth, 
so  it  would  take  it  nine  days  and  nights  more  to  fall  from 
earth  to  Tartarus.  But,  though  Milton  afterwards  {'  Para- 
dise Lost,'  vi,  871)  makes  the  fall  of  Satan  and  the  other 
rebel  angels  into  Hell  a  matter  of  nine  days,  the  nine  days 
of  the  present  passage  are  not  those  nine  days  of  their 
fall,  but  nine  subsequent  days,  during  which  he  supposes 
the  angels  to  have  lain  in  stupor  in  Hell  after  their  fall. 
Nine,  as  Hume  pointed  out,  was  a  mystical  number,  often 
used  by  the  ancient  poets  by  way  of  a  certain  for  an  un- 
certain age.  He  gives  instances  from  the  '  Iliad,'  the 
'Odyssey,'  and  the  '-^neid.' 

''  Nine  might  also  be  considered  as  a  periphrasis  here  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sun  in  Hell  to 
mark  by  its  rising  and  setting  the  succession  of  days  and 
nights.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when  Satan  fell  the  sun  had 
not  yet  been  created.  The  creation  of  the  world,  including 
the  sun,  took  place  in  the  cours«»  of  the  nine  days  during 
which  the  fallen  angels  lay  prostrate." 

The  Court  of  William  III  also  boasted  of  "nine 
WORTHIES,"  all  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  viz. 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  Edward  Russell 
(four  whigs),  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Nottingham, 
Marlborough  and  Lowther  (five  tories).  Nink  is 
conspicuous  in  historic  fatalities.  Homer  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  900  years  after  Virgil 
grained   like   laurels.     The  Moors   numbered  some 
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900,000,  and  were  driven  out  of  Spain  after  a  lapse 
of  900  years.  Nine  great  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  lost  and  won.  Edward  VI  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  majority  being  fixed 
by  Henry  VIII  at  nineteen,  which  he  never  attained- 
and  his  cousin,.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  briefly  reigned 
the  "nine  days  queen."  A  full  account  of  this 
reign,  being  the  chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  of 
two  years  of  Queen  Mary,  and  especially  of  the 
rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  written  by  a  resident 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1850.  Nineteen  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted to  Charles  I  by  the  parliament  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  nine  battles  decided  the 
fate  of  the  king.  Nine  ships  of  war  were  taken  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  nineteen  at  Trafalgar. 

Cervantes,  Milton,  and  Dry  den  were  born  on  a 
NINTH  of  the  month,  and  Bacon,  Schiller,  Burke, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  Napoleon  III  died  on  a  ninth, 
On  the  9th  April,  1747,  Lord  Lovat  was  the  last 
criminal  who  suffered  decapitation  in  England,  and 
on  the  9th  September,  1855,  Sebastopol  was  taken. 
Mozart,  when  only  nine  years  old,  composed  in 
London  his  first  six  sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 
Nine  has  been  the  style  of  royal  figures  of  renown, 
viz.  Louis  the  ninth  of  France,  the  canonised 
St.  Louis,  hero  of  the  last  crusade;  Charles  the 
ninth  of  France,  who,  with  memories  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, blackens  the  number ;  thirdly,  the  un- 
crowned Henry  the  ninth  of  England,  the  last 
Stuart  Pretender,  who,  as  Cardinal  of  York,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  and  struck  a  medal.  Stefano  the 
ninth  was  the  first  temporal  pope,  not  of  Italian 
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race,  and  Pius  the  njni'II  was  the  last  temporal 
Pontiff,  for  on  the  fatal  ninth  of  October,  1870,  the 
Royal  Decree  of  the  King  of  Italy  annexed  the 
Papal  States.  Nine  days  lies  in  state  the  body  of 
the  Pope  at  St.  Peter's,  during  nine  days'  funeral 
service,  until  the  election  of  his  successor  begins. 
Nine  has  royal  honours.  George  III  had  nine 
sons,  and  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  pre- 
sented the  nation  with  nine  children,  of  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  born  on  the  9th  November, 
also  the  date  of  the  civic  feast  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
Nine  confronts  us  in  Scripture.  Nine  hundred  was 
a  patriarchal  age.  Methuselah  reached  the  years 
of  969.  Nine  kings  contended  for  victory  in  the 
Valley  of  Jordan  (Genesis  xiv).  Abraham  was 
ninetx-ninb  years  old,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  ninety 
years  old  when  Isaac  was  born  to  them.  Canaan 
(over  Jordan)  became  the  inheritance  of  nine  and  a 
half  tribes ;  Jabin,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  had 
900  chariots  of  iron,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  re- 
joiced in  an  iron  bedstead  nine  cubits  long  (this  is 
the  first  iron  bedstead  ever  mentioned),  and  on  the 
9th  April,  a.d.  30,  fell  the  first  Easter  day.  St.  Paul 
enumerates  nine  "fruits  of  the  Spirit."  Nine 
figures  significantly  in  the  computation  of  time, 
notably  the  nones,  a  division  of  the  Roman  month, 
so  called  on  account  of  being  nine  days  from  the 
Ides.  Our  modern  calendar  presents  a  curious 
anomaly  in  nomenclature ;  November,  meaning  the 
ninth  month  according  to  the  year  of  Romulus, 
which  began  in  March,  is  now  accepted  as  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year.  Egyptian 
historical  remains  divide  the  epochs  of  the  nation's 
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ancient  history  into  nine  "  great  panegyrical  years  " 
(a  panegyrical  year — 365^  Julian  years).  Leases 
were  formerly  granted  for  999  years,  and  are  still 
for  ninety -nine  years.  Possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law.  Success  in  a  lawsuit  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire— 

1 .  A  good  deal  of  money. 

2.  Patience. 

3.  A  good  cause. 

4.  A  good  solicitor. 

5.  A  good  counsl. 

6.  Good  witnesses. 

7.  A  good  jury. 

8.  A  good  judge,  and — 

9.  Good  luck. 

Nine  was  anciently  a  6gure  of  etiquette;  the 
Romans  prescribed  an  axiom  that  the  number  of 
guests  at  a  dinner  must  not  be  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  the  Muses  (nine),  but  nine  was  not  con- 
sidered cornme  il  faut  according  to  their  proverb, 
"  septem  convivium,  novem  convicium  "  (seven  for 
a  feast,  nine  for  a  brawl). 

Nine  furnishes  us  with  justice  on  the  garrotter  in 
the  shape  of  that  terror  the  cat-o'-NiNE-tails.  Nine 
is  the  witch's  number  of  chief  potency.  The  weird 
sisters  in  '  Macbeth '  use  the  incantation  "  thrice 
to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  again  to 
make  up  nine,"  and  in  their  caldron  they  pour 
"sow's  blood  that  hath  eaten  nine  farrow;"  and 
the  Tom-o'-Bedlam  in  *  Lear  '  raves  of  the 
"  night-mare  and  her  NiNE-foal "  (or  NiNE-fold). 
Nine  knots  on  a  thread  of  black  wool  are  a  charm 
for  a  sprained  ankle,  and  a  stye  in  the  eye  is  cured 
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by  rubbing  it  nine  times  with  a  wedding  ring.  Our 
forefathers  had  the  number  in  view  in  the  "  Ordeal 
by  Fire "  when  nine  red-hot  plough-shares  were 
laid  down ;  again,  the  cabalistic  Abracadabra  was 
to  be  worn  nine  days.  Sailors,  as  in  Dibdin's  song, 
heaved  the  lead  by  the  invocation  of  the  '*  deep 
nine"  (fathoms).  Nine  even  inspires  popular 
sports.  The  rustics  anciently  indulged  in  the  game 
of  "  NINE  holes,"  or  "  nine  men's  morris,"  a  kind  of 
outdoor  chess,  mentioned  in  the  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  We  now  have  golf  with  nine  or 
eighteen  holes  courses. 

"Nine  pins"  still  survives,  and  our  modern 
bagatelle  has  nine  holes  for  the  balls. 

The  NINE  of  diamonds  in  the  game  of  Pope  Joan 
is  the  Pope  (the  winning  card),  and  this  has  been 
confused  with  the  nine  of  diamonds  called  the  curse 
of  Scotland,  from  the  nine  lozenges  (saltire)  on  the 
arms  of  the  feared  whig  house  of  Stair. 

Nine  occupants  form  the  complement  of  the  Uni- 
versity boat.  Our  English  proverbs  and  sayings 
connected  with  nine  are  legion,  e.g,  nine  ways.  To 
look  NINE  ways  is  a  strong  expression  for  squinting. 
The  extract  is  supposed  to  be  from  a  free  trans- 
lation of  Iliad  II,  212 — 219,  containing  the  de- 
scription of  Thersites.  The  line  subjoined  is  the 
translation  of  a  single  word  in  the  original  "  ^oXicoc," 
which  used  to  be  rendered  "  squinting,"  though  it 
probably  has  a  different  etymology  from  that  for- 
merly assigned  to  it,  and  means  "  bandy-legged.'* 
Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  note  on  the  extract,  observes, 
"  Modern  roughs  say,  *  He  looks  nine  ways  for 
Sunday.'     Of.  NiNE-eyed.     "  Squynted  he  was,  and 
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looked  nyne  waies." — Udars  "  Erasmus  Apophtli./' 
p.  203. 

"  Nine  tailors  make  a  man,"  perhaps  originated 
in  shameless  Peeping  Tom  the  tailor ;  or  perhaps 
from  the  following.  The  departure  of  an  adult  has 
sometimes  been  announced  by  the  tolling  of  church 
bells,  formerly  practised  from  a  belief  in  their 
efficacy  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  tailors  in  the  above  phrase  is  a  corruption 
of  "  tellers  "  or  strokes  tolled  at  the  end  of  a  knell. 
In  some  places  the  death  of  an  adult  was  announced 
by  nine  strokes  in  succession;  six  for  a  woman, 
three  for  a  child.  I  have  heard  that  at  Wimbledon 
now  it  is  still  the  custom  to  toll  nine  times  for  a 
man. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  tailor's  business  should 
be  considered  so  derogatory  a  calling,  as  a  man- 
linendraper  appears  to  be  worse;  but  if  tailors 
expect  glorification,  they  must  change  their  name 
and  trade,  as  did  the  first  Lord  Carrington,  who,  I 
believe,  was  a  tailor  or  engaged  in  retail  commerce. 
The  following  epigram  was  written  on  his  house 
when  the  name  of  Smith  was  ennobled : — 

''  James  Smith  lives  here, 
Billy  Pitt  made  him  a  peer. 
And  took  the  pen  from  behind  his  car." 

Anon. 

Perhaps  if  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street, 
mentioned  by  Canning,  had  lived  in  a  more  self- 
assertive  generation  than  when  they  flourished, 
their  petition  of  grievances  to  the  House  of 
Commons  beginning,  "  We,  the  people  of  England," 
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might  fiave  been  considered  more  important.  But 
*  Alton  Locke'  may  not  have  been  written  in  vain, 
and,  according  to  *  Sartor  Resartus,'  the  world 
may  yet  recognise  the  ta-ilor  as  its  hierophant  and 
hierarch.  Dignify  him  with  a  new  name.  Call  a 
chimney-sweep  a  "ramoneur,"  a  confectioner  and 
providitor  a  "gastronomic  artist,"  a  plumber 
"  sanitary  engineer,"  and  a  shoemaker  not  a  snob, 
but  his  old  name  of  "  cordwainer,"  a  bit  and  bridle 
maker  a  "loriner"  or  "lorimer,"  and  then  shall 
the  tailor  have  hope  of  his  calling,  and  then  shall 
be  removed  the  opprobrium  of  his  trade,  existing 
from  at  all  events  as  long  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  for 
does  it  not  stand  on  record  that  the  English  Queen 
Elizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation  of  eighteen  tailors, 
addressed  them  with  a  **  Good  morning,  gentlemen 
both  "  ?  Did  not  the  same  virago  boast  that  she 
had  a  cavalry  regiment,  whereof  neither  horse  nor 
man  could  be  injured;  her  regiment,  namely,  of 
tailors  on  mares  ? 

"A  nimble  NiNEpence  is  better  than  a  slow 
shilling,"  "a  cat  has  nine  lives,"  "ninety-nine 
never  won  a  game  (in  billiards),"  a  "  nine  days' 
wonder,"  which  arose  from  the  nine  days'  morris 
dance,  performed  on  foot  from  London  to  Norwich 
by  Will  Kemp,  a  famous  comic  actor,  in  1599  a.d.  ; 
or  perhaps  in  kittens  and  puppies  not  seeing  the 
light  for  nine  days.  Kemp's  nine  daies'  wonder 
performed  in  a  daunce  from  London  to  Norwich, 
was  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1840.  We 
learn  that  William  Kemp  was  a  comic  actor  of  high 
reputation.  Like  Tarlton,  whom  he  succeeded,  he 
usually  played  the  clown,  and  was  greatly  applauded 
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for  his  buffoonery,  his  wit,  and  his  performance  of 
the  jig.  That  at  one  time — perhaps  from  about 
1589  to  1593  or  later — he  belonged  to  a  company 
under  the  management  of  the  celebrated  Edward 
AUeyn  (the  founder  of  Dulwich  College),  has  been 
proved.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Company  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Servants,  who  played  during  summer  at  the  Globe, 
and  during  winter  at  Blackfriars. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  a  character  was  assigned  to 
him ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
*  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  by  the  same 
dramatist,  he  represented  Carlo  Buffone. 

In  1599  Kemp  attracted  much  attention  by 
dancing  the  morris  from  London  to  Norwich ;  and 
as  well  to  refute  the  lying  ballads  put  forth  con- 
cerning this  exploit,  as  to  testify  his  gratitude  for 
the  favours  he  had  received  during  his  "  gambol,'* 
he  published  in  the  following  year  the  curious 
pamphlet  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
books  as — 

"22  Aprilcs  (1600). 
"  Mr.  Linge,         Entered  for  his  copye  under  '^ 

the  handes  of  Mr.  Harsnet 
and  Mr.  Man  warden  a  booke 
called  Kemp's  '  Morris  to 
Norwiche/ 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  this  remarkable  journey, 
in  *  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  originally 
acted  in  1599,  when  Carlo  Buffone  is  made  to  ex- 
claim,   "  Would  I  had   one  of  '  Kemp's  shoie '   to 

VOL.  \x.  22 


>  vi^*- " 
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throw  after  you  !  '*  And  again,  in  his  Epigrams — 
or  which,  "  Did  dance  the  famous  morris  into 
Norwich." 

The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  determined. 
Malone,  in  the  uncertainty  on  this  point,  could  only 
adduce  a  passage  from  *  Dekker's  Guls'  Home 
Book,'  1609,  from  which  he  says  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed "that  Kemp  was  then  deceased." 

As  an  example  of  the  description  Kemp  gives  of 
his  journey,  I  quote  from  "  The  fourth  day's 
journey,  being  Monday  of  the  second  weeke.  On 
Monday  morning  very  early,  1  rid  the  three  myles 
that  I  daunst  the  Saterday  before,  where  alighting, 
my  taberer  strucke  up,  and  lightly  I  trypt  forward ; 
but  I  had  the  heaviest  way  that  ever  had  morris 
dancer  trod  ;  yet — 

"  With  hey  and  ho,  through  thicke  and  thin 
The  hobby  horse  quite  forgotten, 
I  followed  as  I  did  begin, 

Although  the  way  were  rotten." 

"This  foule  way  I  could  find  no  ease  in,  thick  woods 
being  on  either  side  the  lane ;  the  lane  likewise  being  full 
of  deep  holes  sometimes  I  skipt  up  to  the  waste ;  but  it  is 
an  old  proverb  that  it  is  a  little  comfort  to  the  miserable 
to  have  companions,  &c." 

As  to  the  hobby-horse  when  Kemp's  nine  days' 
*  Wonder '  was  written,  the  Puritans,  by  their 
preachings  and  invectives,  had  succeeded  in  ban- 
ishing this  prominent  personage  from  the  morris- 
dance,  as  an  impious  and  pagan  superstition. 
The  expression  seems  to  have  been  almost  prover- 
bial; besides  the  well-known  line  cited  in  Shake- 
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speare's  *  Hamlet/  Act  iii,  sc.  2  (and  in  bis  *  Love's 
Labour  Lost,'  Act  iii,  sc.  1) — 

"  For  0,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Parallel  passages  are  to  be  found  in  various  other 
early  dramas.  The  admirable  scene  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  Abbot,'  chap,  xiv,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  reader,  and  renders  further  description  un- 
necessary. The  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  grave-digger,  in  Hamlet,  that 
"  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year,"  ere  his  body  rot 
in  the  earth.  Nine,  which  is  called  a  composite 
number,  is  a  peculiar  factor  in  arithmetical  science, 
for  by  the  power  of  "  casting  out  the  nines,"  the 
accuracy  of  calculation  in  the  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic may  be  determined.  Repeating  decimals 
signify  ninth  parts,  and  every  such  decimal  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  vulgar  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  nine.  In  astronomy  the  planetary 
system  resolves  itself  into  nine  :  Mercury,  Venus, 
Earth,  Mars,  the  Asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
Neptune.  The  zodiac  extends  nine  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  ecliptic.  Animated  nature  has 
been  divided  into  nine  classes  : — 1,  quadrupeds;  2, 
cetaceans;  3,  birds;  4,  reptiles;  5,  cartilaginous 
fishes;  6,  spinous  fishes;  7,  shelled  animals;  8, 
insects;  and  9,  worms.  Chemistry,  according  to 
old  systems,  formulates  nine  principal  Gases  and 
nine  primitive  Earths;  Art  recognises  nine  points 
of  Perspective  and  nine  styles  of  English  Architec- 
ture ;  Music  has  in  the  Stave  nine  degrees  (five 
lines  and  four  spaces),  and  nine  is  an  interval  in 
Music ;  Grammar  claims  nine  parts  of  speech. 
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In  Heraldry  there  are  nine  parts  and  nine  prin- 
cipal charges  of  the  Heraldic  Shield  ;  nine  Tinctures 
(seiven  colours  and  two  metals),  and  nine  Marks  of 
Cadency.  Suggestive  of  the  nine  Diamond  Jousts 
in  the  Arthurian  legend,  which  were  for  nine  dia- 
monds, our  modern  chivalry  has  nine  Orders  of 
Knighthood  :  1,  Garter;  2,  Thistle;  3,  St.  Patrick; 
4,  Bath ;  5,  Star  of  India ;  6,  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George;  7,  Indian  Empire;  8,  Victoria  and  Albert; 
9,  Crown  of  India.  There  are  nine  Orders  of 
Estate  (Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Dukes,  Mar- 
quises, Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Baronets,  Knights, 
Esquires  and  Gentlemen). 

To  conclude  with  literature.  Are  there  not  nine 
books  of  *  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum '  of  Lord 
Bacon  ?  and  in  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy 
are  there  not  certainly  at  least  nine  points  in  favour 
of  Lord  Bacon's  authorship  of  Shakespeare  ?  viz. : 

1.  The  travelled  experience  of  Lord  Bacon  as 
against  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  geography  of  the  plays.  Bacon's  home, 
St.  Albans,  is  named  in  the  plays  twenty-three 
times;  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Shakespeare's  native 
place,  not  once.  St.  Albans  is  the  scene  of  Cym- 
beline.  No  play  is  localised  at  or  near  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  And  as  pointed  out  in  *  Shakespeare 
Dethroned,'  Pearson's  Mag.,  1897,  "York  Place" 
in  London  where  Bacon  was  born  is  "  tenderly 
referred  to  in  Henry  VIII ; "  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  plays  of  any  house  or  place  that  we 
know  to  have  been  dear  to  Shakespeare.  So 
Bacon's  fall  in  1621  is  mirrored  in  Wolsey's  fall  in 
Henry  VIII,  and  Wolsey  addressing  the  King  is 
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made  to  use  words  actually  written  by  Bacon  to 
James,  but  omitted  from  the  letter  as  printed  and 
sent. 

3.  The  Promus  Argument,  being  the  wonderful 
note-book  of  Lord  Bacon,  *  The  Promus  of  Formu- 
laries and  Elegancies,'  containing  phrases  from  the 
Bible,  and  Virgil  and  Erasmus,  an  unmistakable 
commonplace  book  for  the  plays. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon  as  apparent  in 
the  plays. 

5.  The  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  rival  of 
Bacon  at  the  Court,  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  in  lovBy  both  men  being  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Lady  Hatton ;  accordingly  we  find  Coke  lampooned 
in  the  plays. 

6.  The  known  classical  knowledge  of  Lord  Bacon 
as  against  what  Ben  Jonson  called  **  Small  Latin 
and  less  Greek  "  of  Shakespeare. 

7.  The  facts  of  the  debts  and  difficulties  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  his  relief  therefrom  by  his  brother 
Anthony,  seemingly  shown  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  '*  by  the  relief  of  Bassanio  by  Antonio  (even 
the  names  almost  the  same). 

8.  The  known  legal  training  of  Lord  Bacon  at 
Gray's  Inn,  &c.,  and  the  Latin  words  (nearly  500) 
in  the  plays. 

9.  The  Argument  from  **  the  Anagram  "  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Piatt,  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 
viz.  that  "  Honorificabilitudinitatibus,"  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Costard  the  Clown  in  *  Love's  Labour 
Lost,'  is  to  be  interpreted  "  Hi  ludi,  tuiti  sibi,  Fr. 
Bacono  nati "  ('*  these  plays  intrusted  to  them- 
selves proceeded  from  Francis  Bacon  ").     It  is  a 
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perfect  anagram  practically  agreeing  with  the  word 
"  Honorificabilitudino  "  written  on  the  outer  leaf  of 
the  famous  Northumberland  MS.  which  indisput- 
ably belonged  to  Bacon.  The  explanation  of  this 
anagram  is,  however,  sought  to  be  combated  by  B. 
Marriott  in  her  recent  pamphlet  *  Bacon  or  Shake- 
speare :  an  Historical  Enquiry,'  as  follows : 

^'  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  what  Mr.  Bncke 
calls  the  history  of  the  word.  But  we  may  just  mention  that 
when  referring  to  the  scene  in  '  Love's  Labour  Lost/  in 
which  the  full  word  occurs  (Act  v,  sc.  1),  he  quotes  'are 
you  not  lettered  ?  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book. What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  a  horn  on  his 
head  ?  '  The  answer  to  that  of  course  is  '  Ba,  with  a  horn 
added/  '  Now  Ba/  continues  Mr.  Bucke,  '  with  a  horn 
added,  is  Bacornu ;  which  is  not,  but  suggests,  and  was 
probably  meant  to  suggest,  Bacon.^ 

'^  This  precious  specimen  of  ingenious  argument  leads 
up  to,  and  we  must  do  Dr.  Piatt  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge is  improved  upon,  by  the  discovery  he  thinks  himself 
so  fortunate  to  have  made,  that  the  exact  twenty-seven 
letters  of  the  full  word  '  Honorificabilitudinitatibus '  would 
render  up  hi  ludi  tuiti  sibi,  Fr.  Bacono  nati,  a  specimen  of 
Latin  composition  which  it  would  scarcely  have  flattered 
its  supposed  author  to  have  fastened  upon  him,  and  the 
English  construing.is  upon  the  same  linguistic  level.  ^ These 
plays  entrusted  to  themselves  proceeded  from  Fr.  Bacon.' 
The  results  of  several  well-known  anagrams  are  not  only 
ingenious,  but  really  very  interesting ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  ^Cras  ero  lux'  (^To-morrow  I  shall  be  light'),  to 
which  Charles  I  is  said  to  have  given  utterance  when,  on 
the  night  before  his  execution,  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
'  Carolus  Rex '  inscribed  beneath  his  own  portrait  at 
Whitehall !  And  again,  '  Honor  est  a  Nilo,'  from  Horatio 
Nelson,    and  from  ^  La   Revolution  Fran9aise,'   '  Otez  le 
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mot  veto  et  il  nous  reste  un  Corse  la  finira/  But  till  it 
shall  be  thought  proof  of  a  prophetical  spirit  in  Lord 
Nelson^s  sponsors,  when  in  answer  to  '  Name  this  child ' 
thej  pronounced  a  name  designedly  indicating  the  battle 
destined  to  win  an  earldom  for  the  infant  then  presented 
at  the  font ;  or  again,  of  a  providentially  ordained  con- 
nection between  the  birthplace  of  the  first  Napoleon  and 
the  anagram  just  quoted.  Dr.  Piatt  and  his  admiring 
friends  must  excuse  us  from  accepting  '  Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus  '  for  authentic  evidence  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Plays." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  "  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  Year"  may  be  rendered  as  an  anagram, 
"  I  require  love  in  a  subject,"  but  it  may  not  be  the 
only  possible  rendering. 

I  have  but  touched  upon  the  threshold  of  my 
subject  "No,  9,"  which  it  may  be  that  I  do  but 
apprehend  and  not  comprehend  (as  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Chenevix  Trench  that  one  can  comprehend 
Goldsmith  but  can  only  apprehend  Shakespeare), 
and  I  pause  in  limine  with  No.  9  as  a  factor  for 
your  consideration,  having  mentioned,  as  I  con- 
ceive, some  of  its  salient  points,  with  neither  its 
fame  deposed  nor  its  notoriety  increased  in  the 
year  1899. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

BY    SAMUEL   DAVEY,    F.R.8.L. 
[Read  April  12bh,  1899.] 

Thk  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  from 
1735  until  1797,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  the  noble  author  himself.  "  These 
letters,"  he  says,  "  are  *  gossiping  gazettes.'  They 
contain  something  of  the  fashions,  customs,  politics, 
diversions,  and  private  history  of  several  years." 
Walpole  may  have  been  overpraised  when  he  was 
called  "the  prince  of  letter  writers,"  although  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  no  mean  judge,  describes  him  as  '*  the 
best  letter  writer  in  the  English  language,"  and 
Lord  Byron,  in  praising  Walpole  as  an  author, 
declared  his  letters  "incomparable."  But  critics,  as 
perhaps  some  of  us  know,  rather  differ  in  their 
judgments  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  an 
author.  Thus  Wordsworth  calls  Walpole  **  a  cold, 
false-hearted,  Frenchified  coxcomb." 

Macaulay,  in  tlie  critical  spirit  of  that  review 
which  adopted  the  sanguinary  motto  of  "Judex 
damuatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  Walpole's  character: — "The 
faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head  and  heart  are, 
indeed,  sufficiently  glaring.  His  writings,  it  is 
true,  rank  as  high  among  the  delicacies  of  intellectual 
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epicures  as  the  Strasburg  pies  among  the  dishes 
described  in  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands.  But 
as  the  pate^de-foie-gras  owes  its  excellence  to  the 
diseases  of  the  wretched  animal  which  furnishes  it, 
and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were  not  made 
of  livers  preternaturally  swollen,  so  none  but  an 
unhealthy  and  disorganised  mind  could  have  pro- 
duced such  literary  luxuries  as  the  works  of 
Walpole.  He  was,  unless  we  have  formed  a  very 
erroneous  judgment  of  his  character,  the  most 
eccentric,  the  most  artificial,  the  most  fastidious, 
the  most  capricious  of  men.  His  mind  was  a  bundle 
of  inconsistent  whims  and  affectations.  His  features 
were  covered  by  mask  within  mask.  When  the 
outer  disguise  of  obvious  affectation  was  removed 
you  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real 
man."  We  do  not  think  that  the  present  genera- 
tion will  endorse  these  ill-natured  though  clever 
criticisms  of  Macaulay.  In  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal  to  Posterity,  how  frequently  have  the 
judgments  of  sapient  reviewers  and  contemporary 
critics  been  reversed  !  We  are  now  beginning  to 
be  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  critic's  creed. 

After  such  a  sketch  of  Walpole' s  character  made 
by  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Macaulay,  it  may  be  as 
well  in  these  days  of  minute  biographies  to  try 
and  learn  something  of  the  real  character  of  Walpole 
from  his  own  correspondence.  Cardinal  Newman 
said  that  his  life  would  be  found  in  his  correspond- 
ence, and  nowhere  else.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  Walpole.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  in  his  case  to  fix, 
as  it  were,  his  character.     Like  Montaigne,  he  was 
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constantly  writing  about  himself,  yet  how  little  we 
know  of  the  inner  self  of  either — "  that  buried  life," 
as  Matthew  Arnold  calls  it,  of  which  we  often  know 
the  least  ourselves  I  Yet  Walpole  is  never  obscure, 
nor  does  he  ever  lose  himself  in  a  maze  of  peri- 
phrases. But  there  is  so  much  playful  banter  and 
delicate  irony  displayed  through  his  correspondence, 
that  it  is  diflBcult  to  know  when  he  is  really  serious. 
He  once  said  that  "  the  world  is  a  comedy  to  those 
who  think,  and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel ;  *'  but  he 
saw  the  incongruities  of  human  life  both  in  comedy 
and  in  tragedy,  and  with  a  strange  inconsistency  he 
would  often  write  with  seriousness  upon  the  most 
trifling  subjects  while  he  trifled  with  the  most 
serious,  but  it  was  not  the  seriousness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  absolute  sincerity.  Of  himself  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know  more  than  the  knowable. 
"  I  know  nothing  but  about  myself,  and  about 
myself  I  know  nothing."  Yet  when  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  gout,  a  more  subdued  nature  would 
sometimes  show  itself,  though  generally  in  an  evan- 
escent way.  Like  Heine,  he  would  take  a  sudden 
turn  after  expressing  his  gravest  thoughts,  and 
end  in  some  facetious  quibble  or  smart  epigram. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes :  "  Poor  human 
nature,  what  a  contradiction  !  to-day  it  is  rheuma- 
tism and  morality,  and  sits  with  a  death's  head 
before  it ;  to-morrow  it  is  dancing.*'  Then  he  would 
give  an  instance  like  the  following  in  his  lightest 
manner  : — **  My  neighbour  Townshead  has  been 
dying;  she  was  woefully  frightened,  and  took 
prayers,   but   she   recovered  even    of   her   repent- 


ance." 
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We  have  ample  proof  that  Walpole  was  sincere 
and  generous  in  his  friendships.  According  to 
Miss  Berry,  "  his  affections  were  bestowed  on  few, 
for  in  early  life  they  had  never  been  cultivated.'* 
In  one  of  his  letters  in  1771,  writing  on  the 
death  of  Gray,  Walpole  says,  "  I  thought  that  what 
I  had  seen  of  the  world  had  hardened  my  heart,  but 
I  find  it  had  formed  my  language,  not  extinguished 
my  sentiment.  In  short,  I  am  really  shocked,  nay 
— I  am  hurt  at  my  own  weakness,  as  I  perceive  that 
when  Hove  anybody  it  is  for  my  life;  "  and  this  was 
illustrated  by  his  long  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  Sir  Horace  Mann,  from  whom  he  was  parted 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Of  such  a  unique  friend- 
ship he  wrote  to  Mann  not  long  before  his  death, 
"  Shall  we  not  be  very  venerable  in  the  annals  of 
friendship  ?  What  Orestes  and  Pylades  ever  wrote 
to  each  other  for  four-and-forty  years  without 
meeting  ?  A  correspondence  of  near  half  a  century  is 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  post  office." 

Of  his  generosity  we  have  ample  evidence.  When 
he  was  a  young  man,  his  friend  Harry  Conway 
was  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances,  and  he 
showed  his  sympathy  for  him  not  only  in  word,  but 
in  deed,  like  the  old  Quaker  on  'Change  who  felt 
£5000  for  a  friend  in  misfortune.  Addressing 
Conway,  he  said,  "  By  living  with  my  father  I  have 
little  real  use  for  a  quarter  of  my  fortune.  I  have 
always  flung  it  away,  all  in  the  most  idle  manner. 
But,  my  dear  Harry,  idle  as  I  am  and  thoughtless, 
I  have  sense  enough  to  have  real  pleasure  in  deny- 
ing myself  baubles,  and  in  saving  a  very  good  in- 
come to  make  a  man  happy,  for  whom  I  have  a  just 
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esteem  and  a  very  sincere  friendship I  am 

sensible  of  having  more  follies  and  weaknesses  and 
fewer  good  qualities  than  most  men.  I  sometimes 
reflect  on  this,  though  I  own  too  seldom.  I  always 
want  to  begin  acting  like  a  man  and  a  sensible  one, 
which  I  think  I  might  be  if  I  would.  Can  I  begin 
better  than  by  taking  care  of  my  fortune  for  one  I 
love  ?  You  have  seen  (I  have  seen  you  have)  that 
I  am  fickle  and  foolishly  fond  of  twenty  new  people  1 
but  I  don't  really  love  them.  I  have  always  loved 
you  constantly."  Again  in  1764,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  reiterates  his  offer  and  writes  to 
Conway,  after  that  distinguished  man  was  dismissed 
from  his  regiment  and  deprived  of  his  place  in  Court, 
"  Let  me  beg  of  yon,  in  the  most  earnest  and  the 
most  sincere  of  all  professions,  to  suffer  me  to  make 
your  loss  as  light  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  it. 
I  have  £6000  in  the  funds ;  accept  all,  or  what  you 
want,  do  not  imagine  I  will  be  put  off  with  a  refusal. 
The  retrenchment  of  my  expenses,  which  I  shall 
from  this  hour  commence,  will  convince  you  that  I 
mean  to  replace  your  fortune  as  far  as  I  can.*'  A 
similar  offer  Walpole  made  to  Madame  du  Deffand, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her 
pension. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  George  Montague,  dated 
August  20th,  1758,  we  gain  some  insight  into  the 
various  whims  and  moods  of  his  eccentric  character. 
"  You  cannot  imagine,"  he  says,  "  how  astonished 
a  Mr.  Seward  was,  a  learned  clergyman  who  came 
to  Ragley  while  I  was  there.  Strolling  about  the 
house  he  saw  me  first  sitting  on  the  pavement  of 

the  lumber-room  with  Louis,  all  over  cobwebs  and 
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dirt  and  mortar ;  then  found  me  in  his  own  room 
on  a  ladder  writing  on  a  picture  ;  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  court  with  the 
dogs  and  the  children,  in  my  slippers  and  without 
any  hat.  He  had  some  doubt  whether  I  was  the 
painter  or  the  factotum  of  the  family;  but  you 
would  have  died  at  his  surprise  when  he  saw  me 
walk  in  to  dinner,  dressed,  and  sit  by  Lady  Hertford. 
Lord  Lyttleton  was  there,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  literature.  Finding  me  not  quite  igno- 
rant added  to  the  parson's  wonder ;  but  he  could 
not  contain  himself  any  longer  when  after  dinner 
he  saw  me  go  to  romps  and  jumping  with  the  two 
boys;  he  broke  out  to  my  Lady  Hertford,  and 
begged  to  know  who  and  what  sort  of  a  man  I 
really  was,  for  he  had  never  met  with  anything  of 
the  kind." 

Walpole  was,  as  Macaulay  describes  him,  "a 
bundle  of  inconsistent  whims  and  afPectations,"  and 
these  idiosyncrasies  of  his  character  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  writings.  Like  many  other  original 
minds,  Walpole  could  not  endure  commonplace, 
impotent  people ;  he  had  a  horror  of  being  bored, 
and,  like  Stendhal,  we  think  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  knave  to  a  fool.  Writing  in  one  of  his 
early  letters,  he  says  of  the  people  around  him, 
"  They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
them.  I  fling  open  the  windows  and  fancy  I  want 
air;  and  when  I  get  by  myself  I  undress  myself, 
and  seem  to  have  had  people  in  my  pockets,  in  my 
plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders.  I  find  this  fatigue 
worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  because  one 
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can  avoid  it  there  and  has  more  resources ;  but  it  is 
there  too.  .  .  .  They  say  there  is  no  English  word 
for  ennui.  I  think  you  may  translate  it  most 
literally  by  what  is  called  *  entertaining  people ' 
and  *  doing  the  honours/ — that  is,  you  sit  an  hour 
with  somebody  you  don*t  know  and  don't  care  for, 
talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  ask  a 
thousand  foolish  questions,  which  all  begin  with  *  I 
think  you  live  a  good  deal  in  the  country,*  or  *  I 
think  you  don't  love  this  thing  or  that.'  Oh,  'tis 
dreadful."  And  again  he  writes,  "  Oh,  we  are 
ridiculous  animals ;  and  if  angels  have  any  fun  in 
them,  how  we  must  divert  them  ! "  How  well  he 
describes  the  mere  fashionable  callers  or  loungers 
who  spend  their  lives  in  laboriously  doing  nothing, 
but  waste  other  people's  time  I  "  I  had  a  crowd 
of  visits,  but  they  all  come  past  two  o'clock,  and 
sweep  one  another  away  before  any  one  can  take 
root." 

Like  Charles  Lamb,  Walpole's  delight  was  in 
town  life.  "  Were  I  a  physician,"  he  says,  "  I 
would  prescribe  nothing  but  recipe  ccclxv.  di'achm. 
Londin.  Would  you  know  why  I  like  London  so 
much  ?  Why,  if  the  world  must  consist  of  so 
many  fools  as  it  does,  I  choose  to  take  them  in  the 
gross,  and  not  made  into  separate  pills,  as  they  are 
prepared  in  the  country.  Besides,  there  is  no  being 
alone  but  in  a  metropolis;  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  to  find  solitude  is  the  country.  Questions  grow 
there,  and  that  unpleasant  Christian  commodity, 
neighbours.  Oh !  they  are  all  good  Samaritans, 
and  do  so  pour  balms  and  nostrums  upon  one." 

Like    Schopenhauer,    Walpole    seems    to    have 
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looked   upon    Society   as   composed   of    so    many 
human   porcupines  who  prick  each  other  in  close 
contact.     "  The  moderate  distance  which  they  at 
last  discover  to  be  the  only  tolerable  condition  of 
intercourse,  is  the  code  of  politeness  and  fine  man- 
ners, where,  although  there  is  very  little  warmth, 
people  do  not  get  pricked,  and  those  who  trans- 
gress are  roughly  told — in  English  phrase — to  keep 
their  distance.*'     Although  Walpole  so  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  Society  he  was  never  happy  out  of 
it.     He  professed  to   be  almost  a   Republican  at 
heart,  to  hold  in  contempt  the  mere  paraphernalia 
and  outward  forms  of  Royalty,  yet  when  he  enter- 
tained the  Queen  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  could  even 
outdo  the  courtier  by  his  facile  obsequiousness  and 
elaborate  politeness.  Although  he  affected  to  despise 
the  ceremonies  of  court  etiquette,  yet  with  all  his 
scepticism,  he  would  occasionally  sacrifice  a  cock  to 
Esculapius,  and  no  doubt  like  Montaigne  he  would 
have  kissed  the  Pope's  toe  aud  railed  against  the 
practice  afterwards.      Walpole's   sympathies  were 
neither  wide  nor  intense.      He  could  not  under- 
stand Dr.  Johnson,  or  any  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries (except  Gray),  for  they  lived  in  different 
mental  and  ideal  worlds.     In  more  senses  than  one, 
we  make  the  world  we  see  around  us,  and  the  in« 
habitants  of  another  planet  could  not  be  further 
apart  from  us  than  those  who  live  as   it  were  in 
different  mental  climates,  separated  by  "  odd  per- 
versities, and  antipathies"  either  of  race,  religion, 
temperament,  or  education.     The  world  of  St.  Paul, 
how  different  it  was  from  that  of  Nero  !     The  Pope 
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sees  and  inhabits  a  different  sphere  from  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  Carlyle  breathed  another 
mental  atmosphere  from  that  of  Dr.  Pusey.  We 
talk  of  an  unbiassed  opinion ;  is  there  such  a  thing 
in  the  world  ? 

In  making  a  selection  from  Walpole's  voluminous 
correspondence,  consisting  of  nearly  3000  letters, 
we  shall  refer  especially  to  those  portions  which 
illustrate  the  social  life  and  manners  of  society, 
rather  than  the  politics  and  general  history  of  the 
time. 

To  Walpole  the  writing  of  these  letters  was  not 
the  "  mere  frivolous  work  of  polished  idleness,"  it 
was,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  the  serious  work  of  his 
life,  for  his  chief  occupation  was  in  pouring  out  his 
mind  upon  paper  and  holding  conversations  by 
letters  with  his  friends.  ''  Mine,"  he  once  said,  **  is 
a  life  of  letter  writing."  Tlic  social  and  literary 
life  of  the  last  century  had  a  largo  element  of  anec- 
dote in  it.  Walpole's  correspondence  is  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  the  best  gossiping  stories,  witty  say- 
ings, the  latest  news,  the  talk  of  the  town;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  running  commentary  upon  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  He  casts  his  search  light  over  society, 
and  we  are  shown  the  wits,  statesmen,  and  men  of 
pleasure  about  town.  We  are  also  admitted  into 
the  inner  select  circle  of  the  fashionable  world,  to 
the  bas  bleu  meetings,  and  other  assemblies  where 
we  are  surrounded  by  the  beaux  and  the  rakes,  the 
flirts  and  prudes  of  these  tea-cup  days.  They  are 
dressed  in  the  antique  fashions,  and  "  have  the 
stately  manners  of  our  great-grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and  we  can  hardly  realise  that  they 
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have  passed  away  like  shadows  and  phantoms,  for 
they  seem  to  be  alive  and  talking  to  us. 

Walpole  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  his  time.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  various  occurrences  in  high  life,  of  the 
births  and  christenings  of  princes  and  princesses,  a 
royal  funeral,  a  royal  marriage,  and  a  coronation, 
the  doings  of  the  Pretender,  the  trials  and  execu- 
tions of  the  rebel  Lords,  the  Gordon  Riots,  &c. ; 
also  criticisms  on  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministers, 
the  American  war.  All  these  accounts  are  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  and  diversified  with  the 
humours,  amusements,  and  minor  incidents  of  every- 
day life.  Walpole  lived  in  an  artificial  world  of 
fashion,  and  he  wrote  according  to  his  environ- 
ment. Few  men,  if  their  correspondence  of  nearly 
a  lifetime  were  published,  would  come  out  as  well 
as  he.  Although  a  great  deal  of  trivial  matter 
and  much  of  the  drivel  of  fashionable  life  found  a 
place  in  his  letters,  they  are  not  smutched  by 
licentiousness,  or  titillating  innuendos ;  we  are 
indeed  sometimes  introduced  into  the  very  best  of 
bad  company,  of  men  high  in  the  peerage  of  de- 
bauch, who  raised  infamy  and  immorality  to  a  kind 
of  fame.  Everything  around  him  was  corrupt  in 
religion,  morals,  and  politics.  Fast  living  was 
in  vogue,  and  men  bloated  with  gluttony  and 
drunken  with  the  devil's  wine  '*  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  unrighteousness."  Of  this  fashion- 
able existence,  miscalled  life,  George  Selwyn  was  an 
example,  who  after  a  night's  debauch,  on  surveying 
himself  in  the  glass  next  morning,  exclaimed,  "  I 
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look  and  feel  villainously  bad,  but  hang  it,  it  is  life, 
it  is  life  1 "  No  one  saw  through  the  shams,  follies, 
and  fashions  of  society  more  clearly  than  Walpole ; 
and  although  with  cynical  good  nature  and  with  a 
certain  tincture  of  laziness  he  joined  in  the  diver- 
sions, and  contributed  to  the  f6tes  and  galas  of  his 
time,  he  could  not  help  quizzing  and  making  sport 
of  what  was  going  on  around  him.  How  he  satir- 
ized the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  the  upper  classes  I 
Never  was  pride  of  birth  more  felicitously  ridiculed 
than  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters.  Speaking  of  a  family  known  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  he  says,  "  They  have  brought  with 
them  a  cousin,  a  Monsieur  de  Levi.  You  know 
how  they  pique  themselves  much  upon  their  Jewish 
name,  and  call  cousins  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
have  a  picture  in  the  family  where  she  is  made  to 
say  to  the  founder  of  the  house,  *  Couvrez  vous, 
mon  cousin  ! '  He  replies,  ^  Non  pas,  ma  tr^s  sainte 
cousine,  je  scai  trop  bien  le  respect  que  je  vous 
dois.'  "  This  ridiculous  story  was  confirmed  by 
Lord  Dover,  who  added  a  note  in  the  first  edition 
of  Walpole's  correspondence  with  Horace  Mann,  in 
which  he  informs  us  that  there  was  another  picture 
in  the  same  family,  in  which  Noah  was  represented 
going  into  the  ark  carrying  under  his  arm  a  small 
trunk  on  which  was  written  "  Archives  of  the 
house  of  Levis."  This  family  evidently  would 
have  agi*eed  with  Heine,  ^^  that  a  man  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  parents."  By 
the  side  of  this  story  may  be  well  placed  one 
recorded  of  the  Proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose 
conceit  was  in  his  high  rank  and  long  line  of  fore- 
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fathers.  This  erratic  nobleman  once  declared  that 
he  sincerely  pitied  Adam  because  he  had  no  an- 
cestors. 

Of  the  ignorance  of  the  aristocracy  in  Walpole's 
time  we  have  many  ludicrous  examples.  In  a  note 
appended  to  one  of  the  letters  concerning  a  notorious 
adventurer  and  gambler,  Sir  John  Germain,  it  states 
that  this  nobleman  was  so  ignorant  that  he  is  said 
to  have  left  a  legacy  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker  as  the 
author  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  He  tells  a  good 
story  also  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bolton,  who, 
when  she  was  told  by  Whiston  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  in  three  years,  said  that 
she  was  determined  to  go  to  China.  "  Lord 
William  Poulett,  though  often  chairman  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  great 
dunce,  and  could  scarcely  read.  Being  to  read 
a  bill  for  naturalising  Jemima  Duchess  of  Kent, 
he  called  her  Jeremiah  Duchess  of  Kent.  Having 
heard  south  walls  commended  for  ripening  fruit, 
he  showed  all  the  four  sides  of  his  garden  for 
south  walls.  A  gentleman  writing  to  desire  a  fine 
horse  he  had,  offered  him  an  equivalent.  Lord 
William  replied  **  that  the  horse  was  at  his  service, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  an  elephantV 

Walpole  tells  many  curious  stories  of  the  sport- 
ing, gambling,  wagering,  and  other  fashionable 
follies  of  his  time,  when  men  believed  in  that  blind 
goddess,  chance  or  luck,  rightly  named  the  provi- 
dence of  fools.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Horace  Mann, 
dated  April  9th,  1772,  he  writes,  *' I  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day  to  hear  Charles 
Fox,  contrary  to  a  resolution  I  had  made  of  never 
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setting  my  foot  there  again.  It  is  strange  how 
disuse  makes  one  awkward.  I  felt  a  palpitation  as 
if  I  were  going  to  speak  there  myself.  The  object 
answered.  Fox's  abilities  are  amazing  at  so  very 
early  a  period,  especially  under  the  circumstances 
of  such  a  dissolute  life.  He  was  just  arrived  from 
Newmarket,  had  sat  up  drinking  all  night,  and  had 
not  been  in  bed.  How  such  talents  make  one  laugh 
at  Tully's  rules  for  an  orator,  and  his  indefatigable 
application  ! " 

In  another  letter  written  about  a  year  afterwards 
he  says,  *'  Lord  Holland  has  given  Charles  Fox  a 
draft  of  £100,000,  and  it  pays  all  his  debts,  but 
a  trifle  of  £30,000,  and  those  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
Crewe,  and  Foley,  who  being  only  friends,  not  Jews, 
may  wait." 

The  following  stories  may  illustrate  the  brutal 
coarseness  of  the  time,  when  bets  were  made  on 
nearly  every  event  and  occurrence  of  the  day, 
whether  serious  or  trivial.  "  A  man  dropped  down 
dead  at  the  door  (of  White's)  and  was  carried  in. 
The  club  immediately  made  bets  whether  he  was 
dead  or  not,  and  when  they  were  going  to  bleed 
him  the  wagerera  for  his  death  interposed,  and 
said  it  would  affbct  the  fairness  of  the  bet."  At 
another  time.  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Orford, 
Walpole's  nephew,  made  a  match  of  £500  between 
five  turkeys  and  five  geese  to  run  from  Norwich 
to  London. 

One  of  these  gambling  stories  has  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  it.  "  General  Wade  was  at  a  low  gaming- 
house and  had  a  very  fine  snuS-box,  which  on  a 
sudden  he  missed.     Everybody  denied  having  taken 
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it ;  he  insisted  on  searching  the  company.  He 
did ;  there  remained  only  one  man  who  had  stood 
behind  him,  but  refused  to  be  searched,  unless  the 
General  would  go  into  another  room  alone  with 
him.  There  the  man  told  him  that  he  was  born  a 
gentleman,  was  reduced,  and  lived  by  what  little 
bets  he  could  pick  up  there,  and  by  fragments 
which  the  waiters  sometimes  gave  him.  *  At  this 
moment  I  have  half  a  fowl  in  my  pocket;  I  was 
afraid  of  being  exposed,  here  it  is  !  Now,  sir,  you 
may  search  me.'  Wade  was  so  struck  that  he  gave 
the  man  a  hundred  pounds." 

Walpole's  descriptions  of  the  idle  dissipations  of 
the  society  of  his  day  recall  a  passage  which  Lord 
Byron  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  some  years  after- 
wards, "  Deplorable  waste  of  time  and  something  of 
temper,  nothing  imparted,  nothing  acquired,  talking 
without  ideas.  Heigho !  and  in  this  way  London 
passes  what  is  called  life."  In  one  of  Walpole's 
letters  to  Miss  Berry  he  describes  how  "  one  of  the 
empresses  of  fashion,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  uses 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  her  four-and-twenty.  I 
heard  her  journal  of  last  Monday.  She  first  went  to 
Handel's  music  in  the  Abbey.  She  then  clambered 
over  the  benches  and  went  to  Hastings'  trial  in  the 
hall,  after  dinner  to  the  play,  then  to  Lady  Lucan's 
assembly,  after  that  to  Ranelagh,  and  returned  to 
Mr.  Hobart's  faro  table,  gave  a  ball  herself  in  the 
evening,  or  of  that  morning,  in  which  she  must  have 
got  a  good  way,  and  set  out  for  Scotland  the  next 
day.  Hercules  could  not  have  achieved  a  quarter  of 
the  labours  in  the  same  space  of  time." 

Walpole  was  very  severe  upon  the  monstrosities 
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of  the  ladies'  head-gear,  "  which,"  he  said,  **  was  so 
high  that  their  heads  seemed  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies."  This  huge  erection  was  kept  together 
with  pins,  paste,  meal,  and  pomatum,  so  as  to 
retain  its  position  for  some  weeks  without  the 
trouble  of  re-dressing.  Thus  the  natural  grace  and 
beauty  of  a  lady  adorned  with  lovely  tresses  was 
changed  into  the  fashion  of  a  tower-crowned  Cybele. 
Writing  to  Lord  Hertford  in  1764,  he  said,  ^*  Lady 
Harriot  Vernen  has  quarrelled  with  me  for  smiling 
at  the  enormous  head-gear  of  her  daughter.  Lady 
Grosvenor.  She  came  one  night  to  Northumberland 
House  with  such  a  display  of  friz,  that  it  literally 
spread  beyond  her  shoulders."  Again,  at  a  later 
date,  he  writes  to  Mann,  "  Some  centuries  ago  the 
clergy  preached  against  monstrous  head-dresses, 
but  religion  has  no  more  power  than  our  Queen,  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  mode  to  its  own  vagaries  ;  if 
she  is  not  contradicted,  she  seldom  remains  long  in 
the  same  mood.  She  is  very  despotic,  but  though 
her  reign  is  endless  her  laws  are  repealed  as  fast 
as  made." 

As  Walpole  anticipated,  this  monstrous  fashion 
passed  away,  to  be  followed  by  one  which,  in 
the  Irishman's  phrase,  was  "an  improvement  for 
the  worse."  In  1776-83  there  were  "heads"  or 
"  pompons  "  a  yard  high,  upon  which  were  dis- 
played ribbons,  lace,  butterflies  in  spun  glass, 
even  it  is  recorded  "  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs.*' 
Hannah  More  gives  a  humorous  description  of 
this  absurd  fashion.  "  Some  ladies,"  she  says, 
"  carry  on  their  heads  a  vast  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  other  night  we  had  eleven  damsels  here,  of 
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whom  I  protest  I  hardly  do  them  justice  when  I 
affirm  that  they  bad  among  them,  on  their  heads, 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  shrubbery,  besides  slopes, 
grass-plots,  tulip-beds,  clumps  of  peonies,  kitchen- 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  Some  of  them  added 
four  or  five  ostrich  feathers  of  different  colours 
hung  from  the  top."  To  this  incredible  folly 
Garrick  put  an  eud  by  appearing  in  the  character 
of  Sir  John  Brute,  dressed  in  female  attire,  with 
his  cap  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  every  sort  of 
vegetable — an  immensely  large  carrot  being  de- 
pendent from  each  side. 

Of  the  great  social  movements  of  our  time,  of 
natural  and  experimental  science,  political  economy, 
or  of  any  society  having  for  its  object  the  happiness 
or  improvement  of  the  species,  there  is  but  little 
indication  in  this  correspondence.  Yet  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  casting  its  shadows  before,  and 
we  hear  at  times  the  mutterings  of  that  loud 
tornado  of  vociferation  called  public  opinion.  We 
read  of  trade  unions  and  of  a  strike  among  Walpole's 
own  workpeople.  In  1762  he  wrote  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  ''  I  am  in  distress  about  my  gallery  and 
cabinet ;  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
pleted, and  is  really  striking  beyond  description. 
Last  Saturday  night  my  workmen  took  their  leave, 
made  their  bow,  and  left  me  up  to  my  knees  in 
shavings.  In  short,  the  journeymen  carpenters, 
like  the  cabinet-makers,  have  entered  into  an 
association  not  to  work  unless  their  wages  are 
raised." 

Though  Walpole  belonged  more  to  the  age  that 
was  going  out  than  to  the  age  that  was  coming  in, 
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he  was  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  his  genera- 
tion through  his  love  of  liberty  and  freedom.  His 
sympathies  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
a  protest  against  the  African  slave  trade.  Nor  did 
"  his  Christianity  admire  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  mouth  of  cannon."  He  did  not 
believe  from  the  first  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Americans;  and  in  the  midst  of  our  calamities, 
when  he  saw  British  troops  defeated  and  France 
joining  the  colonists  and  threatening  England 
with  invasion,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
we  should  "  moulder  piecemeal  into  our  insig- 
nificant islandhood."  Writing  in  1774  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  he  says,  "  Don't  tell  me  I  am  grown 
old,  peevish,  and  supercilious ;  name  the  geniuses  of 
1774,  and  I  submit.  The  next  Augustan  age  will 
dawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will 
be,  perhaps,  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenophon 
at  New  York,  and  in  time  a  Virgil  at  Mexico  and  a 
Newton  at  Peru.  At  last,  some  curious  traveller 
from  Lima  will  visit  England,  and  give  a  description 
of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Balbec 
and  Palmyra ;  but  am  I  not  prophesying,  contrary 
to  my  consummate  prudence,  and  casting  horo- 
scopes like  Bousseau  ?  Yes !  well,  I  will  go  and 
dream  of  my  visions."  You  will  probably  note  the 
similarity  of  this  quotation  to  the  celebrated  re- 
ference of  Macaulay's  traveller  from  New  Zealand, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  takes  his  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  This  well-known  passage  was 
written  by  Macaulay  in  1840;  whereas  the  latter 
VOL,  XX,  24 
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part  of  Walpole*s  correspondence  with  Mann  was 
not  published  until  1843,  so  that  it  seems  hardly 
probable  for  the  New  Zealander  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Peruvian,  unless,  indeed, 
Macaulay  had  seen  some  of  Walpole's  unpublished 
MSS.  at  Holland  House,  where  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  For  it  is  well  known  that  these  papers 
were  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Holland, 
to  whom  they  were  lent  by  Lord  Waldegrave. 

Walpole  took  very  little  interest  in  party  politics. 
His  letters  reveal  the  frightful  corruptions  of  his 
time.  He  could  well  say  with  the  old  Greek  poet 
Theognis- 

"  Fame  is  a  jest,  favour  is  bought  and  sold, 
No  power  on  earth  is  like  the  power  of  gold." 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  (1774)  he  writes, 
"  You  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me ;  nothing 
has.  I  know  it  is  above  three  weeks  since  I  wrote 
to  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  I  have  kept 
parliamentary  silence,  which  I  must  explain  to  you. 
Ever  since  Lord  Granville  went  out,  all  has  been 
suspense.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  imme- 
diately imposed  silence  upon  their  party ;  every- 
thing passed  without  the  least  debate — in  short,  all 
were  making  their  bargains.  One  has  heard  of  the 
corruption  of  courtiers,  but,  believe  me,  the  im- 
pudent prostitution  of  patriots,  going  to  market 
with  their  honesty,  beats  it  to  nothing.  Do  but 
think  of  200  men  of  the  most  consummate  virtue 
setting  themselves  to  sale  for  three  weeks  !  I  have 
been  reprimanded  for  saying  that  they  all  stood 
like  servants  at  a  country  statute  fair  to  be  hired." 
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Three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Conway,  "  I 
am  writing  to  yon  in  all  tranquillity  while  a  Parlia- 
ment is  bursting  about  my  ears ;  you  know  it  is 
young  to  be  dissolved.  .  .  .  They  say  the  Prince 
has  taken  up  £200,000  to  carry  elections,  which 
he  won't  carry.  He  had  much  better  have  saved 
it,  to  buy  the  Parliament  after  it  is  chosen.  A  new 
set  of  peers  are  in  embryo  to  add  more  dignity  to 
the  silence  of  the  House  of  Lords."  Again,  in 
1765,  he  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  his  con- 
tempt of  politics  and  politicians.  "  The  individuals 
of  each  party  are  alike  indifferent  to  me,  nor  can  I 
at  this  time  of  day  grow  to  love  men  whom  I  have 
laughed  at  all  my  lifetime.  When  one  has  seen  the 
whole  scene  shifted  round  and  round  so  often,  one 
only  smiles.  .  .  .  Think  what  a  Government  is 
sunk  when  a  Secretary  of  State  is  called  in  Parlia- 
ment to  his  face  *the  most  profligate  sad  dog  in 
the  kingdom,*  and  not  a  man  can  open  his  lips  in 
his  defence."  In  the  same  year,  writing  from 
Paris  to  Geo.  Montague,  after  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  his  splenetic 
humour  and  pessimistic  mood,  he  says,  **  I  desire 
to  die  when  I  have  nobody  left  to  laugh  with  me. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  anything  serious 
that  was  not  ridiculous.  Jesuits,  methodists,  philo- 
sophers, politicians,  the  hypocrite  Rousseau,  the 
scoffer  Voltaire,  the  encyclopedists,  the  Humes, 
the  Lytteltons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of 
Prussia,  the  mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt* — are 
all   to   me   but   impostors  in  their   various   ways. 

•  He  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  with  reference  to  that  great 
statesman. 
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Fame  and  interest  are  their  objects ;  and  after  all 
their  parade,  I  think  a  ploughman  who  sows,  reads 
his  almanack,  and  believes  the  stars  but  so  many- 
farthing  candles,  created  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more 
rational  being,  and  I  am  sure  an  honester  than  any 
of  them.  Oh !  I  am  sick  of  visions  and  systems 
that  shove  one  another  aside,  and  come  over  again 
like  the  figures  in  a  moving  picture.  Rabelais 
brightens  up  to  me  as  I  see  more  of  the  world  ;  he 
treated  it  as  it  deserved,  laughed  at  it  all,  and,  as  I 
judge  from  myself,  ceased  to  hate  it,  for  I  find 
hatred  an  unjust  preference." 

This  letter  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of 
Walpole's  best  and  worst  style  and  manner,  when 
he  is  writing  from  the  vantage-ground  of  assumed 
superiority. 

In  these  days  of  the  Primrose  League  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  part  which  ladies  took  in  elec- 
tions in  Walpole's  time.  Writing  to  Mann  in  1784, 
he  says,  ^*  Politics  have  engrossed  all  conversation, 
and  stifled  other  events,  if  any  have  happened. 
Indeed,  our  ladies,  who  used  to  contribute  to  enliven 
correspondence,  are  become  politicians,  and,  as 
Lady  Townley  says,  *  squeeze  a  little  too  much 
lemon  into  conversation.'  "  Again,  in  announcing 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  "  All  the  island  will 
be  a  scene  of  riot,  and  probably  of  violence.  The 
parties  are  not  separated  in  gentle  mood ;  there  will, 
they  say,  be  contested  elections  everywhere ;  conse- 
quently vast  expense  and  animosities.  .  .  .  Politics 
are  all  in  all.  I  question  whether  any  woman  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  man   of  a  difl^erent 
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party.  Little  girls  say,  *  Pray,  Miss,  of  which  side 
are  you  ?'  I  heard  of  one  that  said,  '  Mamma  and 
I  cannot  get  papa  over  to  our  side  ! '  We  read  of 
the  part  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  took 
in  the  Westminster  election,  where  it  is  said  she 
purchased  the  vote  of  an  obdurate  butcher  by  a 
kiss,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  higher  com- 
pliment ever  paid  to  a  beautiful  woman  than  that  of 
the  Irishman  when  he  spoke  of  this  same  duchess, 
*  I  could  light  my  pipe  at  her  eyes.*  " 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  of  Walpole's  time, 
the  notorious  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  of 
whom  there  are  many  characteristic  stories  related. 
That  aged  termagant  from  all  accounts  seemed  to 
have  defied  everybody  and  everything,  even  death 
itself.  She  possessed  a  tireless  and  untamable 
tongue,  which  she  well  knew  how  to  use  in  bullying 
every  one  around  her.  In  her  old  age  she  took  a 
malicious  delight  in  living, — not  that  life  gave  her 
any  pleasure,  but  merely  to  torment  and  disappoint 
those  who  were  longing  for  her  death,  and  a  share 
of  her  great  fortune.  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
writes  of  her,  **  Old  Marlborough  is  dying,  but  who 
can  tell  ?  last  year  she  had  lain  a  great  while  ill 
without  speaking.  Her  physicians  said,  *  She  must 
be  blistered  or  she  will  die ; '  she  called  out,  *  I  won't 
be  blistered  and  I  won't  die.'  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  kept  her  word." 

We  are  sorry  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
more  fully  Walpole's  description  of  some  of  the 
important  events  he  witnessed.  He  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  Pre- 
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tender.  He  was  present  at  the  trials  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock  and  Baluierino,  also  of  that  arch  rebel. 
Lord  Lovat.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mann,  dated 
March  20th,  1747,  he  writes,  "  I  have  been  living 
at  old  Lovat' s  trial;  it  lasted  seven  days  ;  the  evi- 
dence was  as  strpng  as  possible ;  and  after  he  had 
denounced,  he  made  no  defence.  The  old  creature's 
behaviour  has  been  foolish,  and  at  last  indecent. 
I  see  little  of  parts  in  him,  nor  attribute  much  to 
that  cunning  for  which  he  is  so  famous ;  it  might 
catch  wild  Highlanders ;  but  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion and  flattery  is  so  refined  and  improved,  that  it 
is  of  little  use  now  where  it  is  not  very  delicate. 
His  character  seems  a  mixture  of  tyranny  and 
pride  in  his  own  villainy.  I  must  make  you  a  little 
acquainted  with  him.  In  his  own  domain  he  go- 
verned despotically,  either  burning  or  plundering  the 
lands  and  houses  of  his  open  enemies,  or  taking  off 
his  secret  ones  by  the  assistance  of  his  cook,  who 
was  his  poisoner  in  chief.  He  had  two  servants 
who  married  without  his  consent ;  he  said,  *  You 
shall  have  enough  of  each  other,'  and  stowed  them 
in  a  dungeon  that  had  been  a  well,  for  three  weeks. 
When  he  came  to  the  Tower,  he  told  them  that  if 
he  were  not  so  old  and  infirm  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  him  there.  They  told  him  they 
had  kept  much  younger.  *Yes,'  said  he,  *but 
they  were  inexperienced  ;  they  had  not  broke  so 
many  gaols  as  I  have.'  At  his  own  house  he  used 
to  say  that  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  never  saw 
a  gallows  but  it  made  his  neck  ache.  His  last  act 
was  to  shift  his  treason  upon  his  eldest  son,  whom 
be  forced  into  the  rebellion.     He  told  Williamson, 
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the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  *  We  will  hang  my 
eldest  son,  and  then  my  second  shall  marry  your 
niece/  He  had  a  sort  of  ready  humour  at  repartee 
not  very  well  adapted  to  his  situation. 

"  The  first  day,  as  he  was  brought  to  trial,  a 
woman  looked  into  the  coach  and  said,  ^  You  ugly 
old  dog,  don't  you  think  you  will  have  that  frightful 

head  cut  off  ? '     He  replied,  *  You  ugly  old ,  I 

believe  I  shall.'  The  two  last  days  he  behaved 
ridiculously,  joking,  and  making  everybody  laugh, 
even  at  the  sentence.  He  said  to  Lord  Ilchester, 
who  sat  near  the  bar,  *  Je  meurs  pour  ma  patrie,  et 
ne  m'en  soucie  guferes.'  When  he  withdrew  he  said, 
*  Adieu,  my  Lords !  we  shall  never  meet  again  in 
the  same  place.'  Who  does  not  remember  Ho- 
garth's immortal  sketch  of  this  monster  of  tur- 
pitude taken  just  before  his  trial  ?  " 

Walpole  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  the 
funeral  of  George  II,  also  of  the  marriage  and  co- 
ronation of  George  III.  In  a  letter  to  Mann  on 
September  28th,  1761,  he  writes,  "  What  is  the 
finest  sight  in  the  world  ?  A  coronation.  What  do 
people  talk  most  about  ?  A  coronation.  Indeed, 
one  had  need  to  be  a  handsome  young  peeress  not 
to  be  fatigued  to  death  with  it.  After  being  ex- 
hausted with  hearing  of  nothing  else  for  six  weeks, 
and  having  every  cranny  of  my  ideas  stuffed  with 
velvet  and  ermine,  and  tresses,  and  jewels,  I 
thought  I  was  very  cunning  in  going  to  lie  in 
Palace  Yard,  that  I  might  not  sit  up  all  night  in 
order  to  seize  a  place.  The  consequence  of  this 
wise  scheme  was  that  I  did  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
all   night ;    hammering   of   scaffolds,    shouting   of 
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people,  relieving  guards,  and  jangling  of  bells  was 
the  concert  I  heard  from  twelve  to  six,  when  I 
rose ;  and  it  was  noon  before  the  procession  was 
ready  to  set  forth,  and  night  before  it  returned 
from  the  Abbey.  I  then  saw  the  hall,  the  dinner, 
and  the  champion,  a  gloriously  illuminated  chamber, 
a  wretched  banquet,  and  a  foolish  puppet-show.  A 
trial  of  a  peer,  though  by  no  means  so  sumptuous, 
is  a  preferable  sight,  for  the  latter  is  interesting. 
At  a  coronation  one  sees  the  peerage  as  exalted  as 
they  like  to  be,  and  at  a  trial  as  much  humbled  as  a 
plebeian  wishes  them.  I  tell  you  nothing  of  who 
looked  well ;  you  know  them  no  more  than  if  I  told 
you  of  the  next  coronation.  Yes,  two  ancient 
dames,  whom  you  remember,  were  still  ornaments 
of  the  show — the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Lady 
Westmoreland.  Some  of  the  peeresses  were  so 
fond  of  their  robes,  that  they  graciously  exhibited 
themselves  for  a  whole  day  before  to  all  the  com- 
pany their  servants  could  invite  to  see  them.  The 
heralds  were  so  ignorant  of  their  business,  that, 
though  pensioned  for  nothing  but  to  register  lords 
and  ladies,  and  what  belongs  to  them,  they  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  for  the  Christian  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  the  peeresses.  The  King 
complained  of  such  omissions  and  of  the  want  of 
precedent ;  Lord  Effingham,  the  Earl  Marshal,  told 
him  it  was  true  there  had  been  great  neglect  in 
that  office,  but  he  had  now  taken  such  care  of 
registering  directions,  that  next  coronation  would 
be  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  imaginable. 
The  King  was  so  diverted  with  this  flattering  speech 
that  he  made  the  Earl  repeat  it  several  times. 
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"  On  this  occasion  one  saw  to  how  high-water 
mark  extravagance  is  risen  in  England.  At  the 
coronation  of  George  II  my  mother  gave  forty 
guineas  for  a  dining-room,  scaffold,  and  bedchamber. 
An  exactly  parallel  apartment,  only  with  a  rather 
worse  view,  was  this  time  set  at  350  guineas — a 
tolerable  rise  in  thirty-three  years.  The  platform 
from  St.  Margaret's  Round-house  to  the  church  door, 
which  formerly  let  for  forty  pounds,  went  this  time 
for  £2400.  Still  more  was  given  for  the  inside  of 
the  Abbey.  The  prebends  would  like  a  coronation 
every  year.  The  King  paid  £9000  for  the  hire  of 
jewels ;  indeed,  last  time  it  cost  my  father  £1400 
to  bejewel  my  Lady  Orford.  A  single  shop  now 
sold  £600  sterling  worth  of  nails,  but  nails  are 
risen,  so  is  everything,  and  everything  adulte- 
rated. If  we  conquer  Spain,  as  we  have  done 
France,  I  expect  to  be  poisoned." 

The  awkward  observation  of  Lord  Effingham  may 
be  well  placed  by  the  side  of  a  story  Walpole  tells 
us  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry.  "  The  King 
(George  II)  asked  her  if  she  was  not  sorry  that 
there  were  no  masquerades  this  year.  She  said  no, 
she  was  tired  of  them,  she  was  almost  surfeited  with 
most  sights  ;  *  there  was  but  one  that  she  wanted  to 
see,  and  that  was  a  coronation.'  The  old  man  told 
it  himself  at  supper  to  his  family  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  humour." 

Among  the  amusing  passages  in  Walpole' s  corre- 
spondence are  his  continual  references  to  the 
weather.  He  professed  to  regard  an  English  summer 
as  a  fiction,  or  an  illusion  of  the  poets.  As  with 
Byron,  though  in  a  more  literal  sense,  his  years 
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were  "  all  winters."  Writing  to  Mr.  Montague  in 
June,  1768,  he  says,  "  I  perceive  the  deluge  fell 
upon  you  before  it  reached  us.  It  began  here  but 
on  Monday  last,  and  then  rained  near  eight-and- 
forty  hours  without  intermission.  My  poor  hay  has 
not  a  dry  thread  to  its  back.  I  have  had  a  fire 
these  three  days.  In  short,  every  summer  one  lives  in 
a  state  of  mutiny  and  murmur,  and  I  have  found  the 
reason ;  it  is  because  we  will  afifect  to  have  a  summer, 
and  we  have  no  title  to  any  such  thing.  Our  poets 
learnt  their  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  so  adopted 
the  terms  of  their  masters.  They  talk  of  shady 
groves,  purling  streams,  and  cool  breezes,  and  we 
get  sore  throats  and  agues  with  attempting  to  realise 
these  visions.  Master  Damon  writes  a  song,  and 
invites  Miss  Chloe  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  never  a  bit  have  we  of  any  such  thing  as  a  cool 
evening.  Zephyr  is  a  north-east  wind,  that  makes 
Damon  button  up  to  the  chin,  and  pinches  Ohloe's 
nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue,  and  then  they  cry,  *  This 
is  a  bad  summer,'  as  if  we  ever  had  any  other.*' 
Like  Lord  Byron,  he  never  could  find  a  sun  done 
exactly  to  his  taste.  "  The  best  sun,"  he  says, 
"  we  have  is  made  of  Newcastle  coal,  and  I  am 
determined  never  to  reckon  upon  any  other."  And 
again  he  writes,  "  We  have  no  summers,  I  think,  but 
what  we  raise,  like  pineapples,  by  fire." 

Walpole  was  never  weary  of  writing  about  the 
earthquakes  which  frightened  the  people  of  London 
in  1750-56  and  in  1783.  We  think  that  Lady 
Sale  when  in  India  must  have  had  Walpole  in  mind 
when  she  coolly  made  in  her  journal  the  simple 
entry,   "  Earthquakes   as  usual."     In   a   letter  to 
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Horace  Mann  (1750)  he  says,  *'  You  will  not  wonder 
SO  much  at  our  earthquakes  as  at  the  effects  they 
have  had.  All  the  women  in  town  have  taken  them 
up  upon  the  foot  of  judgments^  and  the  clergy,  who 
have  had  no  windfalls  of  a  long  season,  have  driven 
horse  and  foot  into  this  opinion.  There  has  been  a 
shower  of  sermons  and  exhortations.  Seeker,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  began  the  mode.  He  heard  the 
women  were  all  going  out  of  town  to  avoid  the 
next  shock,  and  so,  for  fear  of  losing  the  Easter 
offerings,  he  set  himself  to  advise  them  to  await 
God's  good  pleasure  in  fear  and  trembling." 
"  This  frantic  terror  prevails  so  much,  that  within 
these  three  days  730  coaches  have  been  counted 
passing  Hyde  Park  Corner,  with  whole  parties,  re- 
moving into  the  country.  .  .  .  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns,  that  is,  warm  gowns  to  sit 
out  of  doors  all  the  night."  In  1783  he  again  gossips 
about  earthquakes,  and  describes  one  shock  "  which 
Geo.  Montague  said  was  so  tame  that  you  might 
have  stroked  it." 

Before  the  daily  press  was  established,  and  the 
almost  hourly  post,  letters  were  almost  the  only 
means  of  communication.  Newspapers  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  there  were  no  leading  articles 
to  save  people  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
Walpole  had  a  certain  contempt  for  the  newspapers 
of  his  day,  and  he  said  that  the  reading  of  news- 
papers was  one  of  the  chronical  maladies  of  his  age  ; 
"  everybody  reads  them,  nay,  quotes  them,  though 
everybody  knows  they  are  stuffed  with  lies  or 
blunders.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  any 
extraordinary  event  happens,  who  but  must  hear  it 
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before  it  descends  through  a  coffee-house  to  the 
ruuner  of  a  daily  paper?  They  who  are  always 
wanting  news  are  wanting  to  hear  they  don't  know 
what."  As  an  illustration  he  writes  to  Horace 
Mann  in  1 742,  "  that  when  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
was  told  of  some  strange  casualty,  she  said,  *  Lucy, 
child,  step  into  the  next  room  and  set  that  down/ 
*  Lord,  madam,'  says  Lucy,  *  it  can't  be  true ! '  *  Oh ! 
no  matter,  child,  it  will  do  for  news  into  the  country 
next  post.'  "  In  one  of  his  letters  there  is  a  notice 
of  the  *  Times '  newspaper,  1789,  one  year  after  the 
paper  had  been  established;  he  writes  to  the 
Countess  of  Ossory,  "Have  you  seen  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge's excellent  verses  called  *  The  Progress  of 
Liberty '  ?  They  were  printed  in  a  newspaper 
called  *  The  Times,'  but  they  are  ascribed  to  a 
young  lady." 

Our  morning  papers  have  expanded  since  Wal- 
pole's  time,  "  from  the  size  of  a  dinner  napkin  to 
that  of  a  breakfast  tablecloth,"  and  with  all  their 
defects  we  are  and  ought  to  be  proud  of  them  in 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

In  Walpole's  time  London  passed  through  a 
series  of  panics,  arising  partly  from  a  morbid  love 
of  sensation  and  exaggeration,  as  well  as  from 
credulity  and  apprehension  accentuated  by  rumours, 
"  surmises,  jealousies,  and  conjectures  "  of  all  kinds 
floating  about,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  news.  For 
nearly  all  panics,  commercial  or  otherwise,  arise  from 
ignorance,  suspicion,  and  excess  of  fear.  "  Fear," 
says  Cervantes,  "  has  many  eyes  ;  "  it  also  has  large 
ears,  a  long  tongue,  and  swift  feet.  An  account  of 
these  panics  arising  from  reports  of  wars,  rebellions. 
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invasions,  earthquakes,  highwaymen,  Ac,  read 
strangely  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  Gordon  riots  one  of  these  excitements  reached 
its  height,  when  the  incendiary  mob,  after  re- 
leasing the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  threatened  to  let 
loose  the  lions  in  the  Tower  and  the  lunatics  in 
Bedlam.  There  were  constant  panics  arising  also 
from  rumours  of  French  invasion.  Writing  to  Geo. 
Montague  in  1760  during  the  hard  winter,  Walpole 
says,  '*  To  think  what  a  campaign  must  be  in  such 
a  season  I  Our  army  was  under  arms  for  fourteen 
hours  on  the  23rd,  expecting  the  French,  and  several 
of  the  men  were  frozen  when  they  should  have  dis- 
mounted.*' In  1 774  Walpole  describes  another  panic. 
**  Our  roads,"  he  says,  "  are  so  infested  by  high- 
waymen that  it  is  dangerous  stirring  out  almost  by 
day.  Lady  Hertford  was  attacked  on  Hounslow 
Heath  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Eliot  was 
shot  at  three  days  ago  without  having  resisted,  and 
the  day  before  yesterday  we  were  near  losing  our 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  North;  the  robbers  shot  at 
the  postillion  and  wounded  the  latter.  The  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber  dare  not  go  to  the  Queen  at  Kew 
in  an  evening."  During  this  time  we  read  of  ladies 
carrying  purses  containing  bad  money  to  deliver 
to  the  highwaymen. 

In  1782  Walpole  writes,  "  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, in  this  region,  to  amass  a  set  of  company 
for  dinner  to  meet  them.  The  Hertfords,  Lady 
Holdernesse,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  did  dine  here 
on  Thursday,  but  were  armed  as  if  going  to  Gib- 
raltar ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  Johnston  would  not  ven- 
ture even  from  Petersham — for  in   the  town   of 
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Richmond  they  rob  even  before  dusk — to  such 
perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought."  When  con- 
demned to  death  these  highwaymen,  especially  if 
they  were  handsome,  were  treated  as  heroes,  and 
they  went  in  triumphant  procession  to  the  gibbet. 
When  McLean,  the  highwayman,  was  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  Newgate,  he  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  fashionable  world.  "  Lord  Mountford 
at  the  head  of  half  White's  went  the  first  day.  .  .  . 
But  the  chief  personages  who  have  been  to  comfort 
and  weep  over  this  fallen  hero  are  Lady  Caroline 
Petersham  and  Miss  Ashe.'*  Surely  this  waste  of 
sympathy  might  be  compared  to  "pouring  rose 
water  over  a  toad." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  greatest  social  scandals  in 
Walpole's  time  arose  in  consequence  of  the  irre- 
gular marriages  at  the  Fleet  and  in  certain  exempt 
churches  and  chapels,  "  where  no  license,  banns,  or 
formalities  of  any  kind  were  required."  In  the 
fashionable  locality  of  May  Fair  was  a  chapel  in 
which  one  Keith  presided,  who  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  and  made  according  to  Walpole  "a 
very  bishopric  of  revenue."  Walpole  in  a  letter  to 
Montague,  in  1748,  tells  the  following  story  of  one 
of  these  ill-starred  marriages.  "  You  must  know, 
then — ^but  did  you  know  a  young  fellow  that 
was  called  Handsome  Tracy?  He  was  walking 
in  the  park  with  some  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
overtook  three  girls ;  one  was  very  pretty.  They 
followed  them,  but  the  girls  ran  away,  and  the 
company  grew  tired  of  pursuing  them,  all  but 
Tracy.  He  followed  to  Whitehall  Gate,  where  he 
gave  the  porter  a  crown  to  dog  them ;  the  porter 
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hunted  them, — he  the  porter.  The  girls  ran  all 
round  Westminster,  and  back  to  the  Haymarket, 
where  the  porter  came  up  with  them.  He  told  the 
pretty  one  she  must  go  with  him,  and  kept  her 
talking  till  Tracy  arrived,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
exceedingly  in  love.  He  insisted  on  knowing  where 
she  lived,  which  she  refused  to  tell  him ;  and  after 
much  disputing  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  her 
companions,  and  Tracy  with  them.  He  there  made 
her  discover  her  family,  a  butterwoman  in  Craven 
Street,  and  engaged  her  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  in  the  park ;  but  before  night  he  wrote  her 
four  love-letters,  and  in  the  last  offered  her  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  her,  and  a  hundred  a  year 
to  Signora  la  Madre.  Griselda  made  a  confidence 
to  a  staymaker's  wife,  who  told  her  that  the  swain 
was  certainly  in  love  enough  to  marry  her,  if  she 
could  determine  to  be  virtuous  and  refuse  his  offers. 
*  Ay/  says  she,  *  but  if  I  should,  and  should  lose  him 
by  it ! '  However,  the  measures  of  the  cabinet 
council  were  decided  for  virtue ;  and  when  she  met 
Tracy  the  next  morning  in  the  park,  she  was  con- 
voyed by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  stuck 
close  to  the  letter  of  her  reputation.  She  would  do 
nothing;  she  would  go  nowhere.  At  last,  as  an 
instance  of  prodigious  compliance,  she  told  him 
that  if  he  would  accept  such  a  dinner  as  a  butter- 
woman's  daughter  could  give  him,  he  should  be 
welcome.  Away  they  walked  to  Craven  Street,  the 
jnother  borrowed  some  silver  to  buy  a  leg  of 
mutton,  and  kept  the  eager  lover  drinking  till 
twelve  at  night,  when  a  chosen  committee  waited 
on  the  faithful  pair  to  the  minister  of  May  Fair. 
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The  doctor  was  in  bed,  and  swore  he  would  not 
get  up  to  marry  the  king;  but  that  he  had  a 
brother  over  the  way  who  perhaps  would,  and 
who  did.'*  The  Fleet  Registers,  like  those  of 
May  Fair,  contained  a  large  number  of  titled 
brides  and  bridegrooms.  Among  them  was  the 
following : 

"  February  14th,  1752,  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  Elizabeth  Gunning." 

Walpole  gives  an  amusing  description  of  this 
marriage  in  a  letter  to  Mann  in  1752.  **  The  event 
that  has  made  most  noise  since  my  last  is  the 
extempore  wedding  of  the  youngest  of  the  two 
G-unnings,  who  have  made  so  vehement  a  noise.  .  . 
About  a  fortnight  since,  at  an  immense  assembly  at 
my  Lord  Chesterfield's,  made  to  show  the  house, 
which  is  really  most  magnificent,  Duke  Hamilton 
made  violent  love  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  he 
was  playing  at  faro  at  the  other  end ;  that  is,  he 
saw  neither  the  bank  nor  his  own  cards,  which  were 
of  three  hundred  pounds  each ;  he  soon  lost  a 
thousand.  ...  Two  nights  afterwards,  he  found 
himself  so  impatient,  that  he  sent  for  a  parson. 
The  doctor  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  with- 
out license  or  ring ;  the  Duke  swore  he  would  send 
for  the  Archbishop.  At  last  they  were  married 
with  a  ring  of  the  bed-curtain  at  half  an  hour  after 
twelve  at  night  at  May  Fair  chapel."  In  1753 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act,  a  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  marriages,  was  passed, 
and  came  into  operation  on  March  26tb,  1754.  In 
another  letter  to  Mann,  1752,  Walpole  writes, 
"  The  world  is  still  mad  about  the  Gunnings.     The 
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Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  presented  on  Friday  ;  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  even  the  noble  mob  in  the 
drawing-room  clambered  upon  the  chairs  and  tables 
to  look  at  her.  There  are  mobs  at  their  doors  to 
see  them  get  into  their  chairs,  and  people  go  early 
to  get  places  at  the  theatres  when  it  is  known  they 
will  be  there."  The  two  Miss  Q-unnings  referred 
to  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter  were  daughters 
of  Irish  parents,  and  though  poor  were  of  good 
family;  they  went  to  London  in  1751,  and  were 
declared  to  be  the  handsomest  women  of  the  day. 
Walpole  said  that  **  they  could  not  walk  in  the  park 
or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but  such  mobs  follow  that  they 
are  generally  driven  away."  Maria,  the  elder,  mar- 
ried the  Earl  of  Coventry.  The  marriage  of  the 
youngest  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  we  have  already 
described;  this  lady,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  married  Colonel  John  Campbell,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Argyll.  She  was  the  mother  of  two 
Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  two  Dukes  of  Argyll. 

As  Walpole  increased  in  years,  and  when  "  upon 
the  lonely  summit  of  fourscore,"  though  he  con- 
sidered himself  "  a  forlorn  antique,"  yet  he  seemed 
in  spite  of  his  bad  health  to  enjoy  his  life,  but 
"  he  could  not  make  the  present  time  present  to 
him."  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  corre- 
spondence was  principally  addressed  to  ladies.  His 
letters  to  Lady  Ossory  are  written  in  his  best  style, 
and  are,  we  think,  superior  to  those  addressed  to  the 
Miss  Berrys.  His  acquaintance  with  these  ladies* 
"  his  two  sweet  Berries,"  as  he  called  them,  seemed 
to  have  warmed  the  cold  embers  of  his  heart  and 
rejuvenated  him. 
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Walpole,   after   his   fortieth  year,   suffered    fre- 
quently from  severe  attacks  of  gout,  yet  he  lived  to 
the  good  age  of  eighty  years.     The  peculiar  habits 
of   his  life  did  not  tend  to  ameliorate  his  painful 
complaint,  for  in  all    weathers  after  leaving*    the 
hottest  rooms  at  midnight,  or  early  in  the  morning, 
he  would  ride  with  the  windows  of  his  coach  open. 
He   never   wore  an   overcoat   or   hat;    he    would 
sit  in    draughts    and   damp   rooms,   and  go    out 
in  his   slippers  on  the   wet   grass ;   if   he   felt    a 
twinge  of  gout  in  his  face  he  dipped  his  head   in 
cold   water,    **  which    always    cured   it."   Yet    he 
wondered  how  it  was  that  he  was  subject  to  this 
*^  alderman  distemper  when  he  could  show  no  title 
to  it."     We  are  in  his  case  irresistibly  reminded  of 
Charles  Lamb,  who  in  one  of  his  frolicsome  humours 
complained  of  his  inability  to  cure  a  cold.     "  How- 
is  it,"  he  says,  "  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  cold  ? 
It  can't  be  from  a  lack  of  care.     I  have  studiously 
been  out  all  these  rainy  nights  until  twelve  o'clock, 
have  had  my  feet  wet  constantly,  drunk  copiously 
of  brandy  to  allay  inflammation,  and  done  every- 
thing else  to  cure  it,  and  yet  it  won't  depart." 

Walpole's  correspondence  will  increase  in  interest 
as  time  rolls  on.  Boswell,  in  his  biography  of 
Johnson,  has  depicted  the  literary  life  and  character 
of  his  age ;  while  Walpole  has  shown  the  passing 
humours,  fashions,  follies,  and  occurrences  of  society 
of  the  same  period.  In  spite  of  many  defects,  arising 
chiefly  from  a  cynical  humour,  which  inclined  him 
to  look  at  the  worst  rather  than  the  best  side  of 
human  nature,  and  to  see  the  ludicrous  and  the 
ridiculous  more  than  the  humorous  aspect  of  things, 
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he  has  given  the  best  surface  history  of  his  time. 
His  sprightly  letters,  faultless  in  style  and  com- 
position, will  always  be  entertaining.  They  are 
also  valuable  contributions  to  the  social  and  poli- 
tical history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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[Read  May  lOtb,  1890.] 

The  Persian  war  had  ended — 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  signed  the  thirty  years' 
truce — 

Athens,  by  its  naval  supremacy,  had  become  the 
unchallenged  mistress  of  the  Aegaean. 

She  had  removed,  465  years  B.C.,  her  immense 
wealth  in  gold  from  the  sacred  depository  at  Delos 
to  her  own  temples.  Her  tributary  revenue  from 
the  Aegaean  islands  was  enormous. 

In  this  prosperity  the  Athenians  showed  wisdom, 
their  levity  was  of  a  later  date,  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing new  enemies,  or  oppressing  their  tributaries, 
they  instituted  an  age  of  art  which  surpassed  in 
glory  all  their  previous  conquests,  and  to  this  day 
has  served  to  refine  and  civilise  mankind — a  picture 
not  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
arts  and  manufactures. 

The  temptations  which  came  before  Alexander, 
of  Macedonia,  were  almost  similar,  after  he  had 
obtained   supremacy  in   Greece.      But   he  left  to 
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posterity  merely  a  sounding  name,  and  the  history 
of  a  sea  of  blood.  While  the  monuments  of  the 
Athenians,  though  in  ruins,  exist  to  this  day  as 
unique  evidences  of  supremacy  of  the  mind,  ex- 
citing the  love  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  destruction  by  Xerxes  had  been  so  complete 
that  restoration  was  impossible;  while  the  magni- 
tude and  unequalled  beauty  of  the  works  of  the 
Athenians  made  this  the  beginning  of  the  real  art 
era. 

I  have  selected  two  places,  one  in  Greece  and 
one  in  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  avoid  entering  into 
the  general  subject  of  Graeco- Asian  art  in  painting, 
to  which  this  sketch  may  fairly  act  as  an  intro- 
duction. 

To  attempt  in  a  single  reading  to  give  a  general 
description  of  Eastern  art  would  be  simply  to  frame 
a  catalogue  of  names  of  men,  places,  and  works  of 
art  produced  by  the  one  or  at  the  other,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  which,  however  useful  as  a  reference, 
would  be  dull  reading  for  an  hour. 

That  the  cradle  of  such  works,  as  in  modern 
times  are  included  in  the  term  fine  arts,  was  Greece, 
will  hardly  be  questioned;  but  its  painters  and 
schools  of  painting  are  less  known  to  us  than  its 
sculptors  and  its  ateliers^  the  ergastena — epya<mipia 
of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  sculptures  there  are  ex- 
amples ;  of  the  paintings  it  is  generally  supposed 
there  are  none.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  following  it  step  by  step,  materially  reduces 
this  conclusion ;  and  I  propose  to  lay  before  you 
the  course  I  have  followed  to  arrive  at  this.  I 
shall  therefore  select  painting  as  an  exponent  of 
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Greek  art,  as  in  it  are  recorded  its  detailed  pro- 
gressions, which  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  those 
of  other  arts. 

My  investigations  have  been  personal,  and  extend 
over  many  years.  They  were  not  planned,  nor  even 
intended  to  embrace  this  subject,  but  one  so  closely 
allied  to  it  that  it  became  impossible  to  dissociate 
them.  And  although  at  first  the  feature  of  painting 
simply  came  in  incidentally,  because  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  it  so  grew  on  the  memory  and  filled 
the  mind  with  fascinating  thoughts,  that,  while 
closely  associated  with  the  matter  of  investigation 
out  of  which  it  grew,  it  gradually  formed  a  distinct 
subject,  and  led  to  separate  investigations  through 
the  peculiar  interest  it  aroused. 

The  original  intention  was  to  follow  the  localities 
of  Greek  mythology  to  search  for  indications  which 
might  have  caused  the  my thologists  to  invest  certain 
localities  with  a  sacredness  which  led  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  such  peculiar  places  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Greek  divinities ;  so  that  temples  were  erected 
in  them  to  the  special  deities  so  selected,  and  the 
worship  of  such  deities  concentrated  locally  by  the 
rites  and  attributes  assigned  to  any  special  deity 
worshipped  there. 

It  was  a  curious  and  inspiring  pursuit,  and 
although  started  with  no  systematised  conditions, 
soon  so  adjusted  itself  that,  commenced  without 
rule,  the  latter  speedily  governed  the  investigation 
with  a  force  which  proved  the  influence  the  locali- 
ties in  question  must  have  exercised  upon  minds 
subjected  by  reverential  awe,  poetic  joyance,  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  characterised  the  Greek 
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nationalities  in  particular,  and  elevated  them  as    a 
nation  above  all  those  of  Oriental  antiquity. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Parthenon  faded  before 
the  temples  of  Nature's  formation;  the  one  is  an 
exhibition  of  Man's  power,  the  others  of  God's. 
Certain  natural  intelligences  are  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate this. 

The  mind  must  be  fixed  upon  the  subject.  Id 
must  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Nature's  temples.  It  must  comprehend 
her  exposition  of  the  beautiful. 

The  inquirer  must  be  alone ^  ancT  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  voices  of  Nature. 

Then,  as  at  Delphi,  Tempe,  Olympos,  he  becomes 
initiated.  No  need  for  the  darkened  caverns  of 
Bleusis,  he  is  initiated  into  the  visible  light,  airy 
scenes  of  living  wonders  of  the  spiritual  in  Nature. 
He  feels  he  can  converse  with  her,  he  knows  her 
voice,  and  henceforth  there  is  the  interchange,  not 
of  words,  which  often  curtail  instead  of  expanding 
ideas,  but  of  thought,  which,  contrary  to  the  tIkvov 
of  Nature,  as  shown  by  the  descent  of  rivers  from 
mountain  summits,  flows  upwards  with  a  force 
more  overpowering  than  that  of  descending  cata- 
racts. The  one  may  whirl  away  and  annihilate  the 
body,  the  other  carries  up  the  soul  on  impalpable 
and  indestructible  wings  of  happiness. 

So  influenced,  the  conviction  that  the  intellectual 
Greeks  who  became  architects,  sculptors,  and  poeti- 
cal designers — for  the  poetry  of  beauty  is  in  their 
works — must  have  painted,  not  only  as  graphees 
(ypa^tcc),  but  as  colourists,  is  inevitable.  The 
crowning  glories  of  their  acropoleis^  the  snow-white 
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fanes,  with  columns  on  which  rested  the  heaven- 
ward pointing  pediment  against  the  deep  azure 
sky,  could  not  have  failed  to  impress.  The  rich 
and  evergreen  groves  could  not  have  failed  to 
contrast.  The  solemn  sacrifice  and  pontifical  pro- 
cessions must  inevitably  have  been  so  retained 
upon  the  retina  that  models  were  hardly  wanting 
for  the  graphic  delineations.  In  short,  they  existed 
in  living  pictures  of  soul-stirring  beauty  and  poeti- 
cal surroundings.  Let  the  rich  colouring  in  Dean 
Stanley's  description  of  the  local  atmosphere  drape 
the  whole,  and  an  ethereal  picture  rises  of  beauty 
as  purely  local  to  Greece  as  art  was  native  to  the 
Greeks  themselves.  Stanley  says,  with  that  vigour 
of  description  and  appreciative  pleasure  which 
characterise  his  pen  pictures,  while  dwelling  with 
delight  upon  its  charms  of  contrast  in  its  pellucid 
atmosphere,  "  The  brilliant  colouring  of  an 
Athenian  sky;  the  flood  of  fire  with  which  the 
marble  columns,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  are  all 
bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illumination  of  an 
Athenian  sunset."  The  **  violef-coloured  back- 
ground of  Hymettus  throwing  up  like  a  jet  of 
volcanic  incandescence  "the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus.'* 

Ovid  also  in  his  description  mentions  the  "purple 
hills  of  Hymettus"  which  back  the  picture. 

This  description  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
while  they  must  have  been  painters,  perforce  their 
productions  must  have  been  beautiful,  for  nothing 
but  beauty  from  that  of  solemn  grandeur  to  airy 
phantasy  surrounded  them. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  because  their 
works  were  early,  so  also  they  must  have  had  the 
crudity  found  in  productions  by  students.  But 
the  perfection  of  their  structures  in  abstruse  ma- 
thematical proportions;  in  studied  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  materials,  location,  and  effect ;  in  the 
solidity  of  their  formations  as  fabricians, — the 
unapproachable  perfection  of  grace,  symmetry, 
harmony  in  the  contour  of  their  all  but  divine,  god- 
like representations  of  their  celestial  figures,  being 
unsurpassed  because  unsurpassable,  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  their  being  capable  of  producing  any 
but  works  of  perfection  on  surface  areas  for  depic- 
tion of  Art. 

It  is  essential  to  determine  this  if  any  interest  in 
the  subject  of  their  paintings  is  to  be  felt ;  as, 
unless  it  be  understood  that  these  works  were 
really  works  of  art,  the  matter  dies  of  inanition. 
But  one  question  should  settle  that  point. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  constructors  of  the  almost 
spiritual  temples,  which  were  enriched  by  sculp- 
tures surpassing  the  beauty  of  the  natural  figures 
they  portrayed,  could  have  placed  any  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  those  temples  except  such  as  would 
enrich  by  harmony  the  museums  their  temples 
became  ? 

These  museums  were  sacred  depositories  of  enor- 
mous wealth;  national  banks,  in  short,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  sacredness  as  Temples  and 
Oracles,  as  Delphi,  Delos,  &c.,  were  supposed  to  be 
secure.  Is  it  possible  that  with  the  most  costly  Art 
treasures,  representing  their  deities  in  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  ivory,  marble,  of  the  most  exquisite  finish 
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of  their  perfect  arts,  they  would  allow  amongst  them 
any  objects  of  a  crude  or  indifferent  description,  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  their  beautiful  collections  ? 

Nor  were  their  painters  isolated  as  unworthy 
creators  of  the  beautiful.  Evidences  crop  up 
showing  that  there  was  an  intermingling  of 
painters  and  dramatists,  the  former  aiding  the 
force  of  the  latter's  works  by  scenic  effects.  That 
the  picture  needlework,  which  must  have  been 
designed  by  painters,  was  priceless  in  value,  being 
composed  of  fine  threads  of  gold,  which  extant 
examples  show  were  formed  of  360  strands  or  finer 
threads  twisted  into  one.  That  a  superb  work  of 
gold  sent  to  the  Persian  kings  was  attributed  to 
Pheidias  and  Polycleitus,  and  that  Pheidias,  the 
greatest  of  Greek  sculptors,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  painters,  and  was  a  painter  previous  to  his  be- 
coming a  sculptor.  Had  their  painting  been  inar- 
tistic it  never  could  have  produced  by  its  study  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  the  world,  whose  unparalleled 
chryselephantine  sculptures  were  clearly  invented 
by  him  from  his  draping  and  pose  of  models  for 
figure  paintings. 

The  cost  and  risk  of  conveying  sculpture  would 
prevent  competitive  contests  in  it  at  the  great 
games  of  the  Olympia  and  elsewhere,  hence  art 
contests  are  less  recorded  than  those  of  poets  and 
dramatists ;  but  the  painter  and  poet  were  some- 
times united,  as  we  have  an  example  of  a  successful 
competitor  in  painting  recording  his  triumph  in  a 
poem  before  the  audience  at  the  games,  which  had 
voted  him  his  triumph. 

Once  more,  could  men  as  designers  and  executers 
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of  these  finished  works  of  art  of  every  descriptioa 
permit  their  works  to  stand  side  by  side  with  in- 
artistic works  of  any  kind  P  Or  could  such  keen 
judges  of  art,  which  had  become  a  sacred  as  well  as 
a  national  acquisition,  study  and  delight;  and  in 
which,  whether  in  literature,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  every  art  of  the  highest  class  in 
which  perfection  of  acquisition  had  been  obtained, 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  approved  or  con- 
demned, consent  that  incorrect  imitations  of  colours 
of  nature  surrounding  their  sacred  fanes,  or  of  the 
temples  themselves,  or  of  the  celebration  of  the 
processional  sacrifices,  or  other  sacred  rites  should 
debase  the  whole?  Or  cease  to  condemn  what 
would  destroy  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  all 
around,  in  which  their  souls  delighted  and  their 
nation's  pride  and  competitive  honour  in  excelling 
in  those  points  over  other  states  or  nations  was  the 
one  great  feature  at  stake  P 

It  was  impossible. 

Let  the  subject  be  advanced  a  stage  by  exa- 
mining their  modus  operandi. 

The  process  was,  in  each  case,  the  same  as  that 
in  use  now.  First,  the  delineation  in  outline; 
rotundity,  light  and  shade  followed,  and  colour 
completed  the  picture.  This  is  known,  as  each  was 
a  separate  introduction,  and  in  this  order;  and  the 
painter  who  introduced  each  one  is  specially  credited 
with  its  adoption.  The  advance  from  archaic  to 
finished  work  is  as  carefully  noted  in  sculpture. 

As  to  the  first — outline. 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  this  as  being  one  of 
the  strictest  mathematical  elementary  processes  as 
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applied  to  delineation  of  the  human  figure.  So 
rigid  were  the  rules  that  a  drawing  or  other  subject 
being  bisected,  or  equally  divided,  and  the  two 
parts  sent  to  different  operators  to  complete,  two 
exact  figures  would  be  produced,  even  of  the 
human  form,  by  placing  the  two  halves  together. 
It  may  be  therefore  confidently  assumed,  that  in 
representing  objects  of  still  life,  architectural  or 
other  decorations  or  designs,  whether  for  attire, 
gold  work,  drapery,  or  other  purpose,  the  method 
would  be  identical  with  the  present  one  of  pro- 
ceeding; as  in  the  case  of  a  cornice,  a  dress,  a 
mural  decorative  pattern,  a  gold  chalice,  deco- 
rative armour,  &c.,  i  e.  after  defining  the  propor- 
tionate dimensions;  to  fill  in  the  space  with  only 
so  much  of  the  design  as  would  exhibit  the  de- 
signer's pattern,  leaving  the  process  of  repetition 
to  the  simple  manual  delineator  on  a  plain  surface. 

So,  too,  in  matters  of  relievo,  the  Siafrrv^iq  of  the 
Greeks,  the  section  would  determine  the  amount  of 
projection,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  pattern,  and 
if  an  intaglio  J  the  depth  of  that. 

It  is  not  established,  I  think,  whether  the 
sculptor  used  the  process  of  pointing,  as  now 
practised,  but  the  mathematical  precision,  already 
referred  to,  as  given  by  Diodorus,  was  probably,  in 
carving,  whatever  the  material  might  be,  a  refined 
though  laborious  study,  now  superseded  by  the 
pointing  apparatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  the  same, 
the  mathematical  calculations  regulating  the  depth 
to  which,  in  lieu  of  the  present  mechanical  pointing 
tool,  the  sinking  should  penetrate.     In  any  case  it 
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is  essential  to  consider  this  to  avoid  the  idea  of 
very  forced  technique,  which  is  not  probable  in  face 
of  the  mathematical  feature  which  disposes  of  it. 
Though  as  Diodorus  does  not  describe  the  process 
of  producing  the  other  half  of  the  statue  or  other 
object,  and  the  expertness  of  the  Greeks  in  ceramic 
art  and  modelling  being  known,  a  clay  model  might 
have  been  attached  by  the  sculptor  to  the  existing 
half  of  the  object,  and  manipulated  into  the  form  of 
the  opposite  or  "  other  hand  *'  absent  counterpart 
before  the  sculptor  carved  it. 

The  Egyptian  statues  are,  however,  so  painfully 
uniform  in  position  and  feature  that  they  seem  to 
indicate  exact  measurements.  The  statement  by 
Diodorus  is  also  merely  as  to  a  possibility,  as  no 
advantage  could  accrue  from  making  a  statue  in 
two  halves  ;  but  under  pressure  of  time  half-models 
in  clay  may  have  been  sent  to  indicate  the  whole 
figure.  This  sculpture,  from  Memphis,  shows  that 
the  Aegyptians  could  make  portraits  in  stone, 
unless  it  is  by  a  Greek  hand,  as  the  portraits  from 
Aegypt  now  in  the  British  Museum  are.  It  is  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 

The  question  of  Aegyptian  art  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  case  of  the  paintings  at 
Beni-Hassan.  These  paintings  are  not  only  unusu- 
ally brilliant  in  colour,  but  much  more  freely  drawn 
than  Aegyptian  paintings  in  general.  The  grouping 
is  good,  but  perspective  is  wanting.  They  retain 
the  hard  outline  characteristic  in  the  figures  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  though  the  trees  are  natural.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring  is  due  to  their  not 
having  been  removed  from  the  preserving  atmo- 
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spbere  of  their  original  locality,  but  the  style  of 
grouping  betrays  the  Greek  influence,  and  even 
the  hand  of  the  Greek  artist,  made  subservient  to 
the  general  style  of  the  Aegyptian  hieroglyph,  to 
humour  the  lovers  of  the  native  portrayal. 

It    is    beyond    question    that    the    process    for 

enlarging  and  reducing  the  size  of  paintings  was 

precisely   that   in    modern    use.      On   a   tomb   at 

Thebes  this  is  exactly  delineated,  and  as  Aegyptian 

art  must  have  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  earlier 

Greek  art,  this  may  be  looked  on  as  an  example  of 

**  the  survival  of  the  fittest."     In  using  this  term, 

however,  I  in  no  way  adopt  the  idea  of  evolution  in 

art.      Progress  and   advancement   of   course,  but 

excellency  in   art   was  a  national   feature   of  the 

Greeks,  in  sculpture  and  the  drama.     Had  it  been 

evolutionary,  it  would  have  continued,  but  with  the 

cessation  of  the  Greek  nation,  as  a  nation  of  art 

freemen,  came  a  decadence  in  the  arts   made  by 

Greece  her  own,   from  which  such  arts  (of  which 

undoubted  examples  are  extant  in  architecture  and 

sculpture)  have  never  recovered. 

That  such  a  change  was  inevitable,  even  had  the 
Greeks  remained  free,  is  obvious,  as  the  efflatus 
which  stirred  the  Greek  mind  to  almost  super- 
human excellence  was  the  impression  that  in 
surpassing  the  earthly  they  revealed  the  heavenly 
semblance  of  their  gods.  This  is  clear  even  in  their 
matchless  buildings,  which  evoked  the  comparison 
of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  his  day,  when  he 
described  a  temple  as  "  a  building  of  God,  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Again,  where  mere  uniformity  was  not  sought, 
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but  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  human  form  was 
demanded,  the  exact  method  in  use  by  modern 
masters  was  adopted.  Not  only  were  living  models 
resorted  to,  but  they  were  selected  for  the  special 
beauty  of  some  one  part  of  the  figure  in  particular. 
The  face,  attitude,  hand,  eye,  foot,  arm,  and  general 
contour  was,  in  each  case  where  perfection  was 
desired,  copied  from  a  separate  model,  supplied, 
regardless  of  cost,  by  the  persons  wishing  to  possess 
such  examples  of  perfection  in  art.  In  all  minor 
details  the  means  were  the  same  as  in  modern  use, — 
easels,  palettes,  colours  in  boxes  with  divided  com- 
partments, brushes,  the  camel's-hair  pencil  in 
particular,  and  so  forth. 

The  point  of  which  we  know  the  least  is  that  of 
colour.  But  that  colours  were  used,  and  of  the 
most  refined  and  delicate  nature,  is  not  a  question, 
as  beautiful  examples  remain  in  exquisitely  coloured 
statues  of  the  finest  marble.  This  puts  crudity 
altogether  aside.  In  the  use  of  colours  a  refinement 
paralleled  with  their  taste  in  sculpture  is  shown  by 
the  examples  still  existing. 

This  refinement  is  found  for  the  most  part  in  the 
drapery  of  female  figures. 

At  this  point  two  features  present  themselves. 
There  is  the  colouring  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
exquisite  elegance  of  the  drapery  itself. 

We  can  realise  the  perfection  of  the  temples ;  of 
the  sculptured  human  figures,  both  nude  and 
draped ;  so  beautiful  that  another  great  thinker 
drew  a  metaphor  from  them,  as  "  living  and  lively ' 
stones  built  up  a  spiritual  house;"  and  of  the 
colouring  of  the  sculptures  also, — all  these  have  been 
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dilated  on  by  writers  on  art,  but  the  drapery  per  se 
has  attracted  less  attention.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  inquiry.  The  cast  of  its 
grace  arises  from  the  fine  texture  of  the  material ; 
no  robes  would  fall  into  the  minute  and  graceful 
folds  of  those  of  the  Greek  figures  but  such  as  were 
of  the  most  delicate  textures.  Showing  at  once 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  artistic  age  either  made  or 
imported  fabrics  of  the  finest  materials.  In  any 
case,  that  they  were  made  in  that  age  and  highly 
appreciated  by  that  people.  Moreover  it  is  clear 
that  the  delicate  colouring  on  the  sculptured  robes 
was  the  colouring  of  the  attire  of  their  potential 
women. 

You  have,  then,  with  these  facts  an  easy  realis- 
ation of  Athens  in  its  grandest  art  features.  By 
sea  and  land  equally  imposing.  The  gradual  slope 
from  the  Peiraeeus,  terminated  by  the  abrupt,  but 
evidently  truncated,  wild-looking  mount,  covered 
with  the  supremacy  of  man's  art,  the  snow-white 
mansions  of  the  gods,  on  its  Acropolis.  The  superb 
Parthenon,  with  its  majestic  figure  of  Athena, 
towering  into  the  azure  sky.  The  graceful  Erech- 
theium.  The  Propylaea  and  other  structures,  the 
whole  studded  with  statues  in  bronze  and  gold  rising 
from  marble  altars,  amidst  palm  and  olive  trees  in 
imported  gardens  and  orchards,*  with  eflBgies  of  the 
attired  noble  women,  and  graceful  details  of  their 
surroundings,  even  to  the  colours  of  their  dresses. 

*  The  figures  lately  found  in  excavating  the  debris  on  the 
Acropolis  all  hold  an  apple  in  the  hand.  The  love  of  artificially 
placed  gardens  is  an  Oriental  feature  in  history.  Athena's  olive 
tree  on  the  Acropolis  was  a  sacred  tree. 
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Add  to  all  these  the  wondrous  atmosphere  and  the 
surroundings  already  quoted  as  described  by  Dean 
Stanley,  by  Leighton  and  others,  and  the  picture  is 
complete. 

Before  entering  these  dwellings  of  perfection  in 
Art,  let  the  question  be  put  once  more.  Would 
they,  or  could  they  have  allowed  ill-drawn,  inappro- 
priate, miscoloured  objects,  by  whatever  names 
called,  to  destroy  by  their  presence  such  perfection 
of  artistic  beauty  ?     It  is  impossible. 

Entering,  then,  the,  to  them,  sacred  precincts, 
what  glories  would  meet  the  beholder !  Statues  of  the 
highest  perfection  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  bronze. 
The  paraphernalia  of  their  ceremonials  in  the  golden 
furniture  of  their  temples.  Superb  gifts,  and  votive 
offerings,  from  all  the  crowned  potentates  of  the 
earth.  The  wonders  of  art  workmanship  from 
every  known  country.  And  the  walls,  not  covered 
with  mural  paintings,  but  with  pictures  on  panel, 
by  painters  who  became  princes  in  fortune,  from  the 
excellency  of  their  works.  Is  it  possible  to  think 
that  amidst  all  this  art  beauty,  painting  alone  was 
vile?  Had  it  been  so  it  would  not  have  been 
admitted. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  upon  supposition. 
Accounts,  meagre  as  they  are,  crop  up  on  in- 
vestigation quite  suflBcient  to  satisfy  the  genuine 
inquirer. 

The  contests  between  painters  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, as  well  as  between  the  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Greece,  took  place  at  the  Olympian  and  other 
games.  National  emulation  between  the  different 
artistic    states    led    to   this;    but    particularly   at 
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Delphi  paintings  are  mentioned  as  forming  parts 
of  the  exhibitions  to  which  visitors  were  admitted. 

The  probation  to  which  deputations  and  devotees 
were  subjected  was  long  in  the  oracular  and  initia- 
tory districts,  years  and  months  succeeding  each 
other  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  visitors ;  every 
luxury  was  provided,  and  the  aromatic  groves  were 
filled  with  statues,  shrines,  and  enticing  beguile- 
ments;  and  the  wealth-laden  delegates  were  de- 
tained till  their  gold  and  jewels  were  exhausted; 
absorbed  by  the  oracular  authorities. 

Galleries  in  the  temples  were  not  only  specially 
allotted  to  picture  exhibitions,  but  were  actually 
so  named ;  as  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Propylaea  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the  Pinacotheca  in 
the  temple  of  Samos;  the  choicer  works  being 
located  in  the  more  sacred  parts — the  light, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  being  from  the  north,  as 
now  used. 

The  paintings  therefore,  as  well  as  the  sculptures, 
and  the  figures  of  Greek  deities  in  gold  gemmed 
with  costly  jewels,  superb  cameos,  and  intaglios 
cut  in  precious  stones;  records,  oracular  inscrip- 
tions, historical  trophies,  tapestry  in  gold  and 
coloured  needlework,  representing  fights  and  sieges 
of  cities,  the  arms  of  heroes,  the  diadems  and 
sceptres  of  mighty  kings;  enormous  enamels,  as 
the  shields  of  Hercules  and  Achilles,  on  which  the 
dragons  seemed  to  move  from  their  lifelike  ap- 
pearance ;  bronze  vases  of  immense  dimensions  as 
described  by  Herodotus ;  cups  of  Dodonean  brass, 
of  apparently  repousse  work,  as  described  by  Virgil. 
Superb  robes  of  State,  worked  in  gold  and  rich 
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colours  and  jewellery  of  the  finest  work,  became 
sacred  treasures  of  the  oracular  temples.  These 
paintings  must  have  been  works  of  high  merit  in 
the  artistic  eyes  of  the  national  judges,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  sacred  treasures  of  the  religious 
emporium  of  the  world,  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of 
which  special  galleries  were  appointed,  and  the 
charms  of  which  were  the  baits  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  what  was  really  official  religious  im- 
prisonment. 

But  the  painters  and  their  works  must  be  indi- 
vidually referred  to, — their  skill  and  special  attain- 
ments, their  reputation,  estimation  in  which  their 
works  were  held,  and  the  enormous  prices  paid  for 
them. 

Before  investigating  these  points  it  will  be  well 
to  note  why  all  this  description  is  given  before  any 
reference  to  the  places  first  mentioned  has  been 
made. 

Athens  was  then  as  it  is  now  the  centre  of  Greek 
life,  of  Greek  art,  and  Greek  beauty,  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  not  capable  of  comparison  with  the 
present  age.  To-day  our  choicest  art  exhibitions 
are  collections  of  treasures  of  the  past,  as  well  in 
antiques  in  art,  as  in  mere  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  from  every  place  under  heaven,  as  in  all 
the  magnificent  museums  of  Europe,  culling  from 
the  past  every  fragment  of  their  choicest  works. 

There  were  antiques  then,  but  the  love  of  rapine 
in  war,  the  studied  annihilation  of  conquered  nation's 
relics,  the  greed  with  which  every  object  worked  in 
the  precious  metals,  was  reduced  again  to  its  value 
in  weight  by  the  furnace,  continued  to  the  present 
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day  by  the  remorseless  melting-pot,  destroyed  all 
the  finer  works,  while  the  habit  of  burning  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and  even  the  temples  sacred  to 
the  gods,  would  destroy  paintings,  more  particularly 
those  on  panel,  so  completely  as  to  leave  a  doubt  in 
men's  minds  as  to  whether  such  things  had  ever 
existed. 

In  the  days  when  Greek  art  was  at  its  highest, 
Athens,  having  removed  its  great  sacred  treasures 
from  Delos,  was  the  centre  of  the  world  of  art ; 
science  as  then  known,  which  embraced  philosophy 
and  mathematics ;  architecture ;  sculpture ;  poetry ; 
the  drama;  music;  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
cultivated.  While  the  populace  was  entertained 
with  gladiatorial  shows,  horse  racing,  athletic 
contests,  and  florid  ceremonials,  terminated  by 
hecatomboian  sacrifices  which  became  feasts  to  the 
people,  while  the  upper  classes  revelled  in  costly 
and  luxurious  banquets,  equalling  their  draughts  of 
mental  refinement. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  past.  Such  historic 
antiques  and  relics  as  the  Greeks  had  would  be  sent 
to  the  sacred  oracle  fanes  of  Delphi  and  Delos. 
All  in  Athens  was  of  the  then — to-day.  The 
Athenians,  and  all  the  strangers  that  were  there, 
met  together  to  **  hear  or  to  say  so^ne  netv  thing.^* 

The  temples  on  the  Acropolis  and  other  temples 
which  had  galleries,  were,  from  being  marts  for 
sale,  perpetually  changing  exhibitions.  The  most 
prominent  places,  the  walls,  were  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  paintings. 

The  whirl  of  fashion  and  society  would  put  the 
exercise  of  thought  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
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execution  of  paintings  of  merit  impossible.  Athens 
Lad  its  painters,  but  their  studios  were  more  show 
places  for  their  finished  pictures  than  ateliers. 

The  secluded  ports  of  Sicyon,  Aegina,  Epidaurus, 
were  no  doubt  the  work-places  for  the  painters  of 
Athenian  repute.  Painters,  because  the  risk  of 
removal  of  sculpture,  would  explain  the  localisation 
of  Athenian  sculptors,  whereas  the  transmission  of 
paintings  could  be  much  more  easily  accomplished. 

Corinth  was  a  second  Athens  so  far  as  levity 
of  life  and  occupation  went,  but  the  mere  levity  of 
life  in  Athens  was  worse  in  Corinth,  from  its  chief 
temple  being  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  so  that  the 
city  was  a  mart  of  debauchery.  Still  Corinth  had 
its  painters,  who,  with  those  of  Athens,  would  have 
places  of  retirement  for  the  execution  of  their  works, 
as  the  Athenian  painters  had.  Sicyon  itself,  like 
our  Universities,  was  a  sacerdotal  city,  through  its 
suburban  sacred  hill  city — Cleonae. 

My  first  ramble  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  from 
Corinth  to  Sicyon ;  I  am  not  able  to  forget  it  if  I 
wished.  And  it  was  impressed  on  me  not  only  from 
ascending  the  Acro-Corinthus  when  it  was  covered 
with  snow,  but  making  the  whole  journey  from 
Corinth  to  Cleonae  in  a  snowstorm.  I  was  disap- 
pointed at  this,  but  it  had  good  results,  for  the 
snow  putting  research  out  of  the  question,  caused 
a  desire,  to  satisfy  which  I  was  obliged  to  make 
journey  after  journey  from  Mykenae,  Argos,  and 
Corinth,  to  investigate  this  very  interesting  place. 

Without  the  oracular  mysticism  of  Delphi,  Cleonae 
is  the  best  example  extant  of  a  purely  sacerdotal 
Greek  city.     Its  construction  is  most  peculiar.     At 
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Delphi  the  present  dwellings  stand  upon  the  early 
terraces,  artificially  cut  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
hill  ascending  towards  Parnassus,  in  regular  tiers 
without— as  far  as  I  could  perceive — any  spiral 
connection.  But  at  Oleonae,  although  the  former 
buildings  can  only  be  traced  by  their  foundations, 
or  rather,  cuttings  in  the  rock  to  form  level  sites,  in 
which  the  wooden  upright  timbers  of  the  dwellings 
would  be  placed  and  braced  together  internally, 
similar  to  the  rectangular  levels  cut  in  Arieopagus 
at  Athens,  yet  their  ascent  in  a  continuous  spiral 
way  wanted  only  ordinary  technical  knowledge  to 
follow,  as  in  the  remains  of  the  spiral  ascent  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Cleonae 
was  the  hill  set  apart  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests,  who  officiated  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Sicyonic  festivals  called  Nemea,  originating  in 
the  contest  of  the  warriors  in  the  expedition  of 
*'The  Seven  against  Thebes,"  through  whom  a  royal 
infant  was  slain  by  a  Draconic  priest  while  his  nurse 
left  him  to  show  the  warriors  a  well  at  which  to 
drink.  On  their  return  finding  the  dead  infant,  they 
retaliated  by  the  death  of  the  priestly  murderer,  to 
commemorate  which  event  they  constituted  a 
fraternity,  which  either  took  possession  of  the  exist- 
ing abodes  of  the  priests  of  the  former  worship, 
which  was  prevalent  throughout  the  district,  or 
selected  Cleonae  as  a  site  for  their  officiating  in  the 
newly  introduced  faith,  which  was  heliacal,  or  sun- 
worship.  So  great  was  the  sacredness  of  the  area, 
that  the  Nemean  games  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
great  festivals  of  Greece,  and  the  district  even  bore 
the  title  of  the  **  dwelling-place  of  the  blessed.'* 
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Although  Sicjon  itself  is  not  imposing,  its  in- 
vestiture with  these  special  rites,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  milder  worship  in  lieu  of  the 
immolation  of  human  victims  in  the  former  pre- 
vailing one,  made  it  a  place  of  great  note ;  so  much 
so  that  the  little  town  of  Cleonae  became  honoured 
as  an  independent  state,  and  shared  with  Corinth 
and  Argos  the  umpireship  in  judicial  decisions. 
To  the  north  was,  across  the  Corinthian  Sea,  the 
ascending  and  sacred  way  to  Delphi;  above  that, 
Parnassus,  with  its  fane  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
nine  Muses,  amid  the  most  fragrant  and  beauteous 
groves,  which  still  exist,  towered  against  the  sky. 

There  could  be  no  better  place  for  the  inspira- 
tion a  painter  seeks — Nature  in  its  beauty  as  well 
as  its  grandeur.  And  here  Greek  art  made  its  first 
grand  advance. 

In  the  priestly  city  Cimon  of  Cleonae,  Ki/ibiv  in 
Greek,  introduced  into  Grecian  painting  foreshort- 
ening, represented  muscular  articulation,  with  that 
the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  human  figure. 
Authors  differ  as  to  his  date,  but  the  more  approved 
opinion  is  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  up- 
wards of  500  years  B.C. 

His  merit  was  soon  recognised,  and  the  sums 
paid  for  his  paintings  were  larger  and  propor- 
tionate with  his  improvements  in  the  art  to  any 
before  paid  to  Greek  painters. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Cimon,  Sicyon  had  been 
noted  for  its  painting  on  vases  and  ceramic  work 
in  general.  The  value  of  these  rested  not  only  in 
the  skill  the  artist  displayed  upon  them,  but  in 
their  portability.     They  served,  moreover,  to  per- 
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petuate  pictoriallj  the  mythological  legends  and 
historical  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  and  great  com- 
mercial value,  in  days  when  barter  was  the  general 
mode  of  payment,  attached  to  them. 

Cimon,  by  elevating  painting  from  its  rigid  con- 
dition of  technique,  stimulated  the  Greek  mind  to 
activity  in  this  art.  It  was  followed  up  within 
about  a  generation  by  Polygnotus,  who  raised  the 
reputation  of  Athens  by  still  further  excellences; 
but  here  again  the  painter  was  not  an  Athenian, 
but  a  man  of  Thasos.  It  was  the  seclusion  of  the 
islands  of  Aegina,  Thasos,  Samos,  &c.,  that  en- 
couraged the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  great  feature  of 
portrayal  by  painting,  just  as  the  capitals  became 
immediate  places  of  exhibition  and  commercial 
profit  to  the  painters. 

The  schools  of  Asia  were,  up  to  the  period  of 
Polygnotus,  much  in  advance  of  Greece  in  diversity 
and  style  of  art. 

It  will  be  well  to  turn  to  these  before  treating  of 
art,  as  it  soon  became  of  equal  merit  in  these  two 
countries,  or  rather  their  dependent  islands. 

If  this  were  merely  a  picturesque  lecture,  I  could 
please  myself  and  amuse  you  by  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  Athens  in  its  highest  glory,  not  only 
with  its  special  works  of  art,  but  with  the  dra- 
matis personae  of  its  places  of  assembly,  in  politics, 
philosophy,  and  its  schools  and  disciples  of  law, 
rhetoric,  drama,  poetry,  music,  &c.,  selecting  the 
most  famous  philosophers,  their  special  scholastic 
robings,  the  ceremonies  of  ostracism,  initiation, 
procession,  and  sacrifice,  and  proceedings  in  the 
great    games,    ceremonies    of    the     Panathenaia, 
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Thargelia,  Hecatombia,  and  the  endless  way  in 
which  they  whiled  away  the  times  of  peace;  as 
well  as  their  military  spectacles.  But  it  is  a 
subject  relating  to  the  special  purpose  under  con- 
sideration, and  although  all  these  may  be  looked 
upon  as  sections  of  it,  yet  they  are  less  definitely 
so  than  that  of  painting,  which  also  is  less  familiar 
even  to  painters,  to  say  nothing  of  amateurs.  I 
therefore  propose  to  take  a  primary  glance  at  the 
condition  of  art  in  Asia. 

Ephesus  was,  in  all  the  essential  features  de- 
scribed as  pertaining  to  Athens,  a  second  Athens, 
except  that  its  physical  features  were  reversed. 

The  great  Temple  of  Diana  which  was  succes- 
sively destroyed  (mostly  by  fire,  and  again  rebuilt 
for  eight  consecutive  times)  was  founded  in  the 
mythical  ages,  hoar  with  antiquity,  but  instead  of 
the  lordly  elevation  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the 
temple  of  Ephesus  was  in  a  swamp — not  impro- 
bably as  infested  with  malaria  then  as  it  is  now. 

Above  the  temple  rose  the  not  very  lofty  mount 
now  known  as  Ayasaluk,  and  from  ancient  founda- 
tions around  the  present  Turkish  buildings,  and 
also  beneath  them,  this  appears  like  Cleonae,  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  priests  of  the  temple,  a 
sacerdotal  hill  city  of  the  priests  of  Artemis.  In 
each  case,  apparently  for  health,  dedicated  to  the 
beneficent  sun,  whether  as  Apollo,  Helios,  He- 
rakles,  or  any  other  name.  In  each  case  the  land 
or  temenos  about  Cleonae  and  the  Ephesium  was 
unhealthy,  one  of  the  reasons  no  doubt  for  the 
frequent  celebration  of  the  Nemea  in  the  winter, 
i.  e.  during  a  healthy  frost.     It  is  obvious  how  the 
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dragon  of  the  swamp  became  associated  with  the 
Heliacal  worship,  and  how,  whether  at  Delphi, 
Cleonae,  or  Ephesus,  the  health  restorer  was  wor- 
shipped on  the  rising  hill,  while  the  sun  deity  was 
said  to  slay  the  dragon  or  python.  I  reserve, 
perhaps  for  a  future  occasion,  reference  to  this 
architectural  wonder  of  the  world,  because  the 
subject  being  that  of  painting  there  is  no  time 
for  it;  and  also  because  I  recently  gave  a  viva 
voce  sketch  of  it  on  the  columns  of  Ayasaluk,  now 
located  at  Virginia  Water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  these  places  have 
vast  semblances  of  the  serpent  form.  The  summit 
of  Phlius  bore  the  name  Tricaranos,  three-headed  ; 
the  three  parts  seen  being  the  three  highest  parts 
of  a  serpentine  form.  Ayasaluk  is  a  mount  ap- 
proached, as  at  Pergamos  (called  "Satan's  seat"), 
by  an  undulating  incline  which  Turkish  engineering 
has  reduced  to  a  steadily  ascending  road,  the  former 
undulations  being  still  prominent. 

It  was  in  the  cavern  in  the  head  of  this  mount 
that  persons  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Demeter,  who  was  worshipped  at  both  places. 

The  Ephesium  was  a  second  Parthenon,  so  far  as 
its  art  treasures  went.  There  is  less  direct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  contents  of  its  museum.  Writers 
did  not  refer  much  to  art,  still  less  to  paintings  as 
artistic  treasures,  till  this  part  of  Asia  was  reduced 
by  the  Persian  conquest,  and  its  treasures  taken  in 
spoil.  Later  on  it  had  a  celebrated  picture  by  Apelles. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ionia  and  its  people,  the 
Greeks  of  Asia,  practised  fine  art  of  every  description 
before  the  Greeks  took  up  the  subject  on  systema- 
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tised  grounds.  Fine  art  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  died  in  the  main  land  of  Asia  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  is  clearljr 
defined.  Taking  the  Bphesium  as  a  museum  of 
all  the  fine  arts,  which  appears  to  me  indicated 
by  the  peculiar  mammiform  appearance  of  the 
Bphesian  Diana,  as  the  mother  of  all  gifts  to 
mankind,  it  may  certainly  be  assumed  that  it  was 
one  of  the  richest,  as  it  was  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest  in  the  world.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
Athens,  its  painters  and  studios  were  not  m,  and 
apparently  very  few  were  of  Ephesus.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy  it  was  the  mart  of  the  world 
of  Western  Asia,  and  its  commercial  importance  as 
one  of  the  greatest  seaports  between  Aegypt, 
Greece,  Magna  Grecia,  or  South  Italy,  and  its 
connection  with  all  the  Carthaginian  places  of 
commerce  would  have  brought  merchant  princes 
in  abundance  to  purchase  examples  of  the  fine  arts 
as  well  as  matters  of  ordinary  commerce. 

All  this  is  plain,  but  it  has  already  been  seen 
that  these  bustling  places  of  fashion  and  resort 
were  not,  as  we  all  know,  suited  for  mental  study 
and  creative  thought. 

Ephesus  was  in  this  respect  an  exact  counterpart 
of  Athens.  Its  painters  and  their  workshops  were 
in  the  adjoining  islands ;  Samos,  Cyprus,  Rhodes 
took  the  lead,  as  they,  as  to  their  art  treasures, 
were  apparently  unmolested  by  the  Persians. 

In  working  up  this  part  of  my  researches  I  found 
so  many  hindrances  through  want  of  communication 
between  the  islands  and  with  the  mainland  that  in 
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order  to  follow  it  I  was  compelled  to  have  a  yacht 
of  my  own.  Thus  provided,  and  with  bilingual 
contracts,  and  charts  in  Greek  and  English,  and  a 
Greek  captain  well  recommended  by  the  British  vice- 
consul,  I  passed  many  months  in  investigations  in 
all  the  islands,  enjoying  the  most  delightful  scenery, 
the  most  picturesque  incidents  of  Greek  island  life, 
and  seeing  and  learning  more  of  the  island  inhabit- 
ants, their  relics,  habits,  and  ideas,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way; 
while  I  revelled  in  the  luxurious  views  and  delights 
which  inspired  their  painters  and  designers  in  every 
art. 

I  found  the  younger  men  in  the  Greek  priesthood, 
pretty  good  antiquaries  and  fairly  read  in  real  Greek, 
though  the  modern  Romaic  is  the  language  spoken 
and  understood  by  the  people. 

Not  a  little  unscientific  digging  has  been  going 
on  since  the  excavations  by  Schlemann  and  Cesnola. 
The  extreme  difference  in  the  exhumed  treasures 
proving  how  totally  distinct  Greek  life  in  the  islands 
was  and  still  is  as  compared  with  the  other  islands 
and  with  the  main  land  of  either  Greece  or  Asia. 
The  special  dialects  and  traditions  of  each  once 
independent  island  being  still  traceable  in  old 
MSS.  in  their  secluded  monasteries. 

It  was  in  these  islands  that  the  painters  of  the 
Ionic  school  lived,  worked,  thought,  and  succeeded 
in  laying  that  foundation  of  the  art  of  painting 
that  culminated  in  the  glories  of  Grecian  art.  For, 
on  the  Asiatic  temples  and  museums  being  plun- 
dered, and  the  marts  for  sale  and  exhibition  de- 
stroyed, they  migrated  to  Greece;  and  Sicyon  became 
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the  most  famous  Greek  school  for  painting,  not  only 
from  its  care  and  improvement  in  art,  but  from  the 
purity  of  its  style,  and  the  high  moral  feeling  of  its 
productions. 

Influenced  undoubtedly  by  proximity  to  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Delphi,  and  the  unequalled  beauties 
of  Parnassus;  nauseated  with  the  levity  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  gross  immorality  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, the  priestly  retirement  of  Cleonae  would  regu- 
late their  lives.  And,  as  many  of  these  men  relieved 
their  minds  by  interchange  of  thought  on  the  mo- 
mentous questions  then  agitating  mankind,  whether 
philosophical,  literary,  or  otherwise,  they  would 
become  a  select  community,  enjoying  the  history  of 
the  former  land  of  their  forefathers;  reviving  its 
traditions,  its  Homeric  poems,  its  glorious  heroism, 
and  matchless  art,  in  their  paintings.  How  would 
such  men  petition  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom, 
for  inspiration  to  depict  these  subjects  1  How 
would  not  the  local  traditions  of  Nemea,  Cleonae, 
Phlius,  Mykenae,  Argos,  the  scenes  of  Agamemnon's 
grandeur  and  piteous  decease,  live  in  them  with  the 
actual  scenes  and  monuments  all  around  I  Ancient 
times,  remote  history  even  in  those  days,  but 
supported  by  the  stupendous  evidence  of  Tiryns; 
the  wonders  of  Cyclopean  art  of  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Mykenae;  the  charms  of  the  Heraeon 
and  its  museum  inviting  to  moral  purity.  The 
temple  of  the  instituter  of  Marriage,  Hera,  guardian 
of  Argos,  from  whose  city  those  seven  reformers 
started  to  annihilate  the  man-slaying  orgies  of 
Oedipus,  and  halted  on  their  crusade  to  wipe  out 
the  same  enormities  at  Nemea. 
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All  these  places  within  a  pleasant  day's  walk. 
Every  foot  of  ground  they  trod  on  being  sacred  to 
Hera  or  to  Zeus.  And  as  they  passed  along,  the 
crowning  Corinthus  towering  in  the  sky,  till  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves  of  Epidaurus  intoxicated 
them  with  their  delicious  perfumes  and  almost 
celestial  views.  These  were  the  scenes  in  which  the 
earliest  skill  in  Grecian  art  was  awakened.  These 
the  scenes  in  which  the  purest  morale  of  the  Greeks 
lingered,  hoping  against  hope,  against  despair,  till 
the  Roman  Aedile  Scaurus,  58  b.o.,  had  all  the 
paintings  then  at  Sicyon  taken  to  Rome,  for  Sicyon 
was  bankrupt. 

But  it  was  not  to  Greece  only  that  the  painters  of 
Asia  fled  for  employment.  The  Carthaginians,  the 
people  of  South  Italy,  Magna  Orecia,  with  its 
luxurious  cities  of  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum, 
received  and  encouraged  them  for  a  time.  Aegypt 
under  Ptolomy  Soter,  Ptolomy  III,  and  Ptolomy 
Philopater,  all  encouraged  painting  and  Greek 
painters  till  Alexandria  was  described  as  more 
Greek  than  Aegyptian.  The  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan  were  probably  Greek  secreted  from  Roman 
plunder.  For  Rome  despoiled  Asia,  Greece,  Carthage, 
Sicily,  and  every  school  of  art  of  its  paintings,  till 
the  once  princely  artists  of  the  Greek  and  only 
perfected  school  of  painting  of  the  past,  had  no 
place  left  in  the  earth,  and  painting  was  taken  up 
by  slaves. 

All  the  great  collections  in  Rome  were  destroyed. 
And  as  Rome  had  plundered  and  destroyed  all  the 
schools  and  museums  of  art  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean, so  she  was  now  condemned  to  see  her 
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stolen  goods  despoiled  by  the  bardaric  tribes  of  the 
North,  destruction  by  contending  factions  and 
religious  dissensions  followed,  and  Art  died.  The 
Greeks  created  painting,  Rome  destroyed  Gi'eece 
and  lier  Art. 

Then  the  dark  ages  threw  a  pall  over  the  deceased 
nation  of  heroes,  poets,  dramatists,  musicians, 
painters,  architects  and  sculptors,  and  workers  in 
gold,  ivory  and  gems, — hiding  the  ghastly  picture. 
And  modern  students  work  on  a  new  creative  art, 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Greece,  whose  pictures 
were  entirely,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  water- 
colour  painting,  which  is  becoming  the  characteristic 
of  English  art,  as  being  the  highest  if  not  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  of  modern  times  as  compared 
with  the  Continental  ones.  Nor  is  she,  England, 
deficient  in  heroes,  poets,  or  dramatists,  equal  to 
those  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  spirit  revived  in  Italy  in  painting  in 
oil,  hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  Greece,  and  in  the  same 
way ;  the  paintings  being  of  Christian  divinities  and 
saints.  The  Greeks  produced  an  effect  of  oil 
painting  by  wax  and  glazing  with  varnish. 

It  was  stated,  at  the  outset  of  this  reading,  that 
a  catalogue  of  places,  pictures,  and  painters  in 
Greek  art  would  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
tediousness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a  great 
subject  entirely  in  this  general  way.  To  those  who 
have  not  made  it  a  study,  it  might  seem  that  the 
description  was  one  of  imagination ;  to  those  who 
have,  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  leading 
painters  of  the  Greek  school  would  be  deemed  a 
serious  mistake. 
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Without,  therefore,  cataloguing  names  or  places, 
a  few  prominent  ones  will  be  mentioned,  and  those 
will  be  selected  of  persons  noted  either  for  some 
improvement  in  the  Art,  or  having  the  reputation 
of  some  special  excellence  in  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Cimon  of  Cleonae 
introduced  foreshortening  and  muscular  articulation. 
That  Polygnotus  improved  on  these,  adopted  glaz- 
ing, studied  composition,  and  action,  all  perfected 
by  Apelles,  each  introducing  in  his  day  a  feature 
so  admired,  that  increasing  sums  were  given  for 
their  productions.  Enormous  amounts  were  paid 
for  what  public  opinion  decreed  as  great  in  painting, 
so  that  a  picture  was  sometimes  valued  at  the  price 
of  a  town.  Polygnotus,  who  has  been  referred  to, 
painted  men  as  of  a  somewhat  spiritual  class  of 
beings,  or  rather,  selected  for  his  subjects  such 
persons  whose  purity  of  soul  and  refinement  of 
mind  was  revealed  by  their  noble  features  and 
bearing. 

That  such  persons  are  still  to  be  met  with  we 
must  all  have  experienced.  And  when  eager  and 
uncorrupted  youth  glows  with  the  ardour  of  love, 
and  the  maintenance  of  right,  we  have  all  seen 
countenances  bearing  an  angelic  stamp. 

The  difficulty  of  seizing  the  fugitive  effect  is 
great,  but  this  painter  seems  to  have  possessed  it 
in  a  peculiar  degree ;  and  one  of  his  critics,  Aristotle, 
describes  him  as  painting  men  better  than  they  are, 
compares  him  with  one  who  painted  men  worse 
than  they  are,  and  with  another  who  painted  them 
as  they  are.  This  was  not  a  question  of  pose, 
attitude,  or  detail,  each  of  these  points  the  same 
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writer  describes  separately ;  but  for  this  soul  or 
ethical  feature  he  calls  him  rfOoypatpog,  the  ethical 
painter.  His  monetary  success  attracted  others,  of 
whom  were  Dionysius,  Pleistaenetus,  and  Panaenus, 
but  none  of  them  possessed  this  special  power, 
which  no  technique  could  give.  Also  Fheidias 
and  Micon. 

Some  of  these  were  specially  noted  for  painting 
portraits,  one  for  horses.  Timagoras  defeated 
Panaenus  in  a  painting  contest  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis  are  noted  for 
their  works,  but  both  made  scene-painting  also  a 
pursuit. 

Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and 
Timanthes  of  Cythnus  were  of  this  school  and  date, 
and  were  all  noted  painters.  To  this  school  was 
attributed  the  invention  or  introduction  of  what  is 
called  tone,  or  apfxoyn,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
shadow  of  the  object  painted ;  apfioyri  (ap^Aovia), 
harmony,  meant  more  than  tone.  It  meant  beauty, 
sweetness  as  in  the  sister  art  of  music,  perfection, 
and  must  have  included  composition,  chiaro-oscuro 
and  perspective. 

The  Helen,  painted  by  Zeuxis  for  the  people  of 
Croton,  was  executed  from  five  models,  selected 
from  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city.  This 
picture  was  highly  valued. 

Parrhasius  crowned  himself  the  king  of  painters. 
He  had  a  contest  with  Zeuxis  and  was  successful. 
His  works  were  good,  but  he  debased  art  by  immoral 
subjects.  He  was  defeated  by  Timanthes,  in  a 
public  contest,  at  the  Delphian  games. 

The  Greek  art  was  perfected  through  a  sentence. 
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A  student,  consulting  Eupompus  of  Sicyon  as  to 
whose  style  he  should  follow,  was  told  in  reply, 
**  Let  nature  be  your  model,  not  an  artist." 

Chiaro-oscuro  does  seem  to  have  been  an  evolu- 
tion ;  its  appearance  is  not  clearly  defined  as  intro- 
duced by  any  individual  artist,  but  arose  in  the 
Sicyonic- Athenian  school. 

A  great  evidence  of  the  success  of  painting  in  a 
commercial  sense  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
islands  where  the  artists  worked,  and  in  which  their 
paintings  were  collected,  had  a  gold  coinage  long 
before  the  main  land  of  Greece  itself  had,  which 
indicates  great  international  commerce.  The  Persian 
coinage  was  current  in  Asia  till  the  Lydian  coinage. 
Early  Greek  coins  had  no  device,  which  carries  back 
the  unstamped  gold  coins  found  in  Cornwall  to  a 
very  remote  traflfic  with  Britain. 

As  each  stage  of  advance  was  made  the  works  of 
preceding  painters  would  show  deficiency,  and  would 
decline  in  value. 

Works  of  Art  in  Greek  museums  if  ranged  in 
order  of  date  would  show  each  advance  in  Art,  and 
would  be  of  great  value  to  students  and  of  interest 
to  visitors.  The  sculptures  would  exhibit  mytho- 
logical deities,  from  the  serpent-shaped  men  found 
in  the  Theseum  to  the  models  and  studies  of 
Fheidias. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  large  sums  paid  out  of 
the  national  treasuries  for  works  of  each  step  of 
advance  in  painting  would  be  lost  by  the  removal 
and  destruction  of  the  works  so  purchased. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  in  their  picture 
galleries  shows  their  estimation  of  the  contents; 
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thus  the  Propylaea,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  art 
exhibitions,  cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  our  money. 
Apelles  paid  a  talent  to  become  a  painter  student  at 
Ephesus,  and  later  on,  a  similar  sum  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  painting  at  Sicyon.  Talents  differed  in 
value,  but  at  the  value  of  the  lowest  these  fees  were 
enormous. 

Time  will  not  permit  much,  but  some  few  special 
points  of  artistic  acquisition  may  be  quoted  as 
illustrative  of  individual  excellence  of  certain 
painters.  Zeuxis,  as  has  been  shown,  selected 
living  models  for  one  or  other  personal  beauty. 
He  is  also  noted  for  painting  fruit  and  flowers  so 
perfectly  that  the  birds  would  come  to  eat  the 
fruit.  Eupompus  so  improved  the  school  of 
painting  at  Sicyon,  that  the  former  classification 
of  the  schools  of  painting  into  the  Greek  and  Ionic 
^were  in  his  time  classed  as  three,  viz.  the  Ionic, 
the  Sicyonian,  and  the  Attic.  ApoUodorus  became 
the  head  of  the  Attic  school,  Eupompus  of  the 
Sicyonian.  He  taught  the  master  of  the  great 
perfecter  of  art,  Apelles  ;  the  latter  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  even  said 
to  have  rebuked  him  when  in  conversation  the 
king  exhibited  his  ignorance  of  art.  Apelles  on 
visiting  the  studio  of  Protogenes  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  finding  the  latter  abroad,  filled  his  time  by 
drawing  on  a  large  panel  in  the  studio  an  extremely 
narrow  lineal  outline.  On  the  return  of  the  owner 
of  the  studio  he  at  once  recognised  the  outline  as 
the  work  of  Apelles,  who  had  gone  away.  Protogenes 
then  drew  a  line  on  this,  so  fine  that  it  bisected  the 
fine  line  of  Apelles,  and  went  out.   Apelles  returned 
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and  drew  a  third  outline,  so  extremely  delicate  that 
it  bisected  the  outline  of  Protogenes.  The  painting 
tvas  taken  to  Rome,  and  formed  an  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  power  and  accuracy  of  Apelles. 

The  great  point  of  interest  to  many  persons  is, 
are  there  any  examples  of  such  paintings  still 
existing  ? 

I  can  answer  this  from  some  of  ray  own  researches, 
and  also  from  several  discoveries  of  such  works. 

In  examining  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of 
Btruria,  and  the  catacombs  in  the  Campania,  a 
close  inspection  showed,  in  both  cases,  that  the 
original  paintings  had  been  restored,  in  some 
instances  more  than  once.  Atmospheric  effects  and 
friction  had,  here  and  there,  removed  the  later 
pigments,  which  had  been  prepared  and  laid  on  in 
an  inartistic  manner.  In  several  cases  these  causes 
had  revealed  brilliant  colouring  of  a  very  superior 
kind,  and  execution. of  a  high  class  of  art;  mural 
painting  was  looked  on  as  beneath  the  attention  of 
the  great  Greek  painters  when  art  was  in  its  prime. 
But  these  paintings  were  not  only  by  Qreek  hands, 
but  when  even  high-class  painters  had  to  seek 
a  lower  level  for  a  living  such  distinction  would 
have  died  out.  Again,  the  great  Greek  mural 
painters  prepared  their  plaster  grounds  in  so  perfect 
a  way,  that  they  were  impervious  to  damp,  and  so 
hard  that  panels  of  the  paintings  could  be  cut  from 
the  walls,  and  were  like  slabs  of  marble  for  dura- 
bility, and  several  such  paintings  exist.  The 
material  was  precisely  that  used  in  the  damp  courses, 
tiles  of  the  roof,  and  other  parts  of  the  Etruscan 
temple  1  exhumed  from  under   White  Hall,  white 
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and  extremely  hard.  Greek  paintings  on  wooden 
panels,  brought  from  Aegypt,  are  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  national  buildings.  An  original, 
well-preserved  Greek  painting  on  their  white  cement 
was  discovered  on  the  Esquiline  in  Rome,  and  is 
now  at  the  Vatican.  The  figures,  drawing,  colours, 
and  composition  are  highly  spoken  of.  And  five 
or  six  paintings,  of  undoubted  Greek  work  and 
excellent  execution,  are  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples.  I  have  examined  all  of  these,  but  the 
opinions  I  quote  are  those  of  others.  These  facts 
were  obtained  from  personal  observation  in  travel, 
and  an  examination  of  the  works  of  classical  writers, 
of  whom  many  give  references,  as  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Livy,  Plutarch, 
the  elder  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  Cicero,  Aelian,  Aristotle, 
De  Quincey,  whose  splendid  work  I  exhibit,  and 
others. 

These  writers  are,  however,  mostly  consulted  for 
historical  data,  and  not  for  art.  Little  being  known 
of  painting,  from  the  general  destruction  of  works 
of  art,  and  the  classics  having  for  some  time  ceased 
to  be  fashionable  reading,  the  subject  seems  one  of 
the  past.  But  the  intense  freshness  which  comes 
with  the  fascination  of  following  it  up,  step  by  step, 
on  the  old  classic  ground  of  Greece  itself,  with  the 
evidences  of  location  and  wondrous  surroundings 
at  every  hand,  rewards  a  method,  I  think,  never 
before  adopted. 

The  unexpected  gleams  of  light  which  pour  in 
upon  the  mind  from  such  a  course  are  as  numerous 
as  they  are  surprising  and  delightful,  giving  charms 
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to  the  country  that  no  verbal  or  literary  description 
can  produce. 

While  one  seems  to  live  again  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  the  untouched  magnificence  of  nature  in 
the  distant  views  of  Olympos,  Parnassus,  the 
Acropoleis  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta 
(Mistra),  Bassae,  Messenia,  Ithomd,  Phigalia, 
Mykenae,  Pergamos,  Patmos,  Samothrace,  and  the 
other  islands  unaltered  from  the  original  beauty  they 
bore  when  the  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  pictured 
the  men  and  times  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  Homer 
extolled  war  and  Hesiod  peace,  recall  without  a 
cloud  the  very  scenes  they  saw,  of  which  a  nearer 
view  shows  the  glory  is  departed.  But  apart  from 
that,  these  scenes  are  still  the  same  as  those  which 
led  these  men  of  thought  to  become  those  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors  on  their  road  to  appreciative 
enjoyment,  and  the  conferring  of  refined  delight 
on  their  race  and  age,  and  on  posterity. 
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[Read  Jane  14th,  1899.] 

Among  the  many  brilliant  discoveries  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  human  knowlege  for  which 
the  present  century  will  always  be  remembered  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  discoveries  in  the 
sphere  of  ArchaBology  and  Ancient  History  are  by 
no  means  the  least  brilliant  or  the  least  important. 
The  successful  researches  of  scholars  and  explorers 
in  Egypt  and  in  Babylonia,  in  India  and  in  China, 
have  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  our  know- 
ledge, have  widened  the  horizon  of  human  history, 
and  have  broadened  our  ideas  of  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  There  are  not  a  few  of  us,  present 
here  to-night,  who  were  taught  in  our  early  school 
days  to  look  for  the  origin  of  human  civilisation, 
of  philosophy,  arts,  and  religion,  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  we  have  revised  these  early  impressions,  and 
we  now  trace  the  origin  of  civilisation  from  a  period, 
not  some  hundred  years,  but  some  thousands  of 
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years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  an  impenetrable  mist  which  bounded  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge  has  suddenly  lifted,  and 
beyond  that  mist,  which  marked  the  extreme  limit 
of  our  historical  knowledge,  we  now  perceive  for 
the  first  time  long  vistas  of  human  civilisation 
stretching  back  through  endless  cycles  and  ages. 
This  wonderful  extension  of  our  historical  know- 
ledge, almost  within  our  lifetime,  may  be  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  experience  of  many  a 
traveller  who  visits  lofty  mountains  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  It  often  occurs  to  a  traveller  in 
the  Himalayas,  as  it  occurred  to  me  some  twelve 
years  ago  at  Darjeeling,  that  during  the  first  few 
days  of  his  visit  he  sees  nothing  before  him  but  the 
lower  ranges  of  hills,  rising  to  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  feet;  and  he  admires  these  graceful 
ranges  in  all  their  wild  beauty.  Suddenly  one  fine 
morning  the  mists  clear  up,  and  the  traveller  turns 
his  admiring  eyes  from  the  lower  ranges,  which 
bounded  his  horizon  before,  to  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  the  world — the  wonderful  peaks  of  the  snow- 
covered  Himalayas — rising  to  a  height  of  28,000  or 
29,000  feet.  The  first  sight  of  this  lofty  array  of 
stupendous  peaks  strikes  him  speechless  with 
wonder,  and  creates  in  him,  as  it  created  in  me,  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten  in  life.  It  is  with 
something  like  this  feeling  of  wonder  that  we  turn 
from  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the 
hoary  antiquity  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  of  China 
and  of  India,  which  has  now  been  revealed  to  us. 

So  far  as  we  know    now,  the   edifice  of  human 
civilisation   was   first   reared  in  these  four  gifted 
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lands,  and  curiously  enough  it  was  reared  by  the 
four  great  families  of  men  of  the  old  world.  The 
Semitic  race  developed  their  earliest  civilisation  in 
Babylon,  the  Hamitic  race  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Turanian  race  in  China ;  and  the  great  Aryan  race 
who  now  rule  the  best  portions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  developed  the  earliest  form  of  their 
civilisation  in  India. 

The  early  civilisation  of  India  must  necessarily 
have  a  greater  interest  for  all  of  us  than  the  civilisa- 
tion of  other  ancient  countries,  not  only  because 
India  and  England  are  at  the  present  moment 
bound  together  by  political  ties,  and  are  proud  to 
own  the  sovereignty  of  the  beloved  Queen  whose 
eightieth  birthday  we  have  recently  celebrated,  but 
also  because  early  Aryan  thought  and  culture  must 
always  have  a  deeper  interest  for  all  Aryan  nations. 
We  cannot  fix  the  earliest  date  of  Indian  civilisa- 
tion, but  we  know  from  records  which  have  been 
unearthed  in  Babylon  and  Egypt,  that  some  two  or 
three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  a  Sanscrit- 
speaking  nation,  t.  e.  the  ancient  Hindus,  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  exported  cotton  and 
other  products  and  manufactures  of  their  land  to 
Babylonia  and  to  Egypt.  For  many  centuries  the 
Hindus  lived  in  the  Punjab,  and  it  was  there  that 
they  composed  those  beautiful  hymns  in  their  beau- 
tiful Sanscrit  language,  some  of  which  are  still  left 
to  us  and  are  known  under  the  collective  name  of 
the  *Rig  Veda*  The  period  during  which  the 
Hindus  lived  in  the  Punjab  is  therefore  known  as 
the  Vedic  Age,  and  extended  from  some  unknown 
date,  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  to 
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about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

But  to-night  I  wish  to  speak — not  of  the  remote 
Vedio  Age — but  of  the  next  succeeding  age,  the  Epic 
Age  of  ancient  India,  extending  from  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  B.C.  to  about  a  thousand  or 
eight  hundred  years  B.C.  You  will,  therefore, 
perceive  that  the  Epic  Age  of  India  partially 
corresponds  in  point  of  time  with  the  Epic  Age 
of  Greece,  and  that  the  great  war  of  the  *  Maha- 
Bharata '  was  contemporaneous,  within  a  century 
or  two,  with  the  Trojan  War.  But  while  the 
Epic  Age  of  Grreece  was  the  very  infancy  of  Greek 
civilisation,  the  Epic  Age  of  India  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  of  Indian  history,  and  comes 
after  a  long  period  of  an  anterior  and  remote 
civilisation.  India  was  old  in  her  civilisation 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
before  Christ,  when  Greece  was  in  her  early  in- 
fancy, receiving  her  first  nourishment  from  the 
East. 

In  this  Epic  Age,  extending,  roughly  speaking, 
from  1500  to  1000  B.C.,  the  whole  of  Northern 
India  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civilisation, 
and  was  parcelled  out  into  small  states  and  king- 
doms, flourishing  side  by  side,  bound  together  by  a 
common  language,  a  common  civilisation,  and  a 
common  religion,  and  thus  forming  a  great  con- 
federation of  cultured  Hindu  nations.  Among 
these  nations  there  were  four  which  distinguished 
themselves  above  the  rest  by  their  prowess,  arts, 
and  civilisation.  Two  of  these  nations,  the  Kurus 
and  the  Panchalas,  lived  along  the  upper  course  of 
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the  Ganges,  and  their  great  war  is  celebrated  in  the 
great  epic,  the  *  Maha-Bharata/  which  may  justly 
be  called  the  Iliad  of  ancient  India.  Two  other 
nations,  the  Kosalas  and  the  Yidehas,  lived  in  the 
tracts  of  the  country  now  known  as  Oudh  and 
North  Behar,  and  their  supposed  deeds  are  cele- 
brated in  another  old  Indian  epic,  the  *  Bamayana/ 
which  may  be  called  the  Odyssey  of  ancient  India. 
These  are  the  two  great  epics  of  ancient  India, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Iliad  of  India,  that 
I  wish  to  give  a  brief  account  to-night. 

The  '  Maha-Bharata  '  is  a  vast  and  encyclopasdic 
work,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  ages.  Its  sub- 
ject is  a  great  war  of  the  Kurus  or  Bharatas — 
hence  the  name  *  Maha-Bharata,'  which  means  the 
great  Bharata  nation, — and  the  authorship  of  the 
work  is  ascribed  to  a  saint,  Vyasa,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  war.  But  appa- 
rently the  work  has  grown  with  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries. Songs  and  ballads  relating  to  the  war  were 
composed  and  recited  in  the  courts  of  Northern 
India  during  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding 
the  event,  and  thus  the  war  became  the  centre  of  a 
cycle  of  poems,  traditions,  and  legends,  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  even  as  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne became  the  centres  of  legends  and  songs  in 
Europe  a  thousand  years  after  Christ.  The  real 
facts  of  the  war  were  obliterated  by  age ;  legendary 
or  mythological  heroes  became  the  principal  actors, 
and  thus  an  imaginary  account  of  an  historical  event 
grew  up  and  became  the  national  epic  of  the  great 
confederation  of  ancient  Hindu  nations.  Every 
succeeding  generation  of  poets  had  something  to 
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add,  every  distant  nation  of  Northern  India  in- 
terpolated some  account  of  its  deeds  in  the  old 
national  chronicle,  every  preacher  of  a  new  creed 
sought  to  have  in  it  some  sanction  for  the  truths  he 
promulgated.  Legal  codes  and  rules  of  caste  were 
interpolated,  and  all  the  floating  mass  of  tales, 
traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  for  which  ancient 
India  was  always  famous,  found  shelter  under  the 
expanding  wings  of  this  wonderful  epic.  By  the 
first  centuries  after  Christ  the  epic  had  grown  to 
nearly  its  present  proportions,  a  poem  of  over 
ninety  thousand  couplets,  in  which  the  crystal  rill 
of  the  epic  itself  is  almost  lost  in  a  sea-like  delta  of 
religious  and  didactic  episodes,  legends,  and  myths, 
tales  and  traditions. 

To  ancient  Indians  this  storehouse  and  encyclo- 
pa3dia  of  Indian  thought  and  tradition  was  suitable, 
because  it  was  the  study  of  their  life-time.  But  the 
modern  reader  has  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  and  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  before  him ;  he  has  to 
economise  his  time  and  to  arrange  and  classify  his 
subjects ;  and  in  order  to  judge  the  great  Indian  epic 
he  has  to  sift  it  from  the  mass  of  superincumbent 
matter  in  which  he  finds  it  embedded.  Fortunately 
this  is  still  possible.  The  leading  incidents  and 
characters  of  the  ^  Maha-Bharata  '  are  still  clearly 
discernible,  uninjured  by  the  mass  of  foreign  mat- 
ter in  which  they  lie  covered,  even  as  the  immortal 
marbles  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  remained  em- 
bedded in  earth  or  amidst  ruins  for  centuries,  and 
have  now  been  recovered,  and  form  the  most  valu- 
able treasures  of  the  museums  of  modern  Europe. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  leading  story  of  the 
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ancient  Indian  epic  has  to  be  recovered,  and  to  be 
judged  as  an  epic,  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Judged  in  this  way  the  Indian  epic  will  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  the 
human  mind  has  ever  conceived.  And  it  is  in  that 
highest  form  of  art — the  delineation  of  human 
character  and  the  development  of  human  incidents — 
that  the  ^  Maha-Bharata '  takes  its  pre-eminent  place 
among  the  master  works  of  the  world.  No  work  of 
the  imagination,  except  perhaps  the  Iliad,  is  so  rich 
and  so  true  as  this  Indian  epic  in  the  portraiture  of 
the  human  character — not  in  torment  and  suffering 
as  in  Dante,  not  under  strong  and  overwhelming 
passions  as  in  Shakespeare,  but  human  character 
in  its  calm  dignity,  in  healthy  action  and  in  healthy 
repose. 

As  we  read  this  venerable,  ancient  poem,  the 
first  epic  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  characters  live  and 
move  round  us,  act  and  suffer  amid  us,  distinct 
and  lifelike,  and  with  all  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 
ancient  life.  The  old  monarch  of  the  Kurus,  sight- 
less an-d  feeble,  but  majestic  in  his  ancient  grandeur, 
is  the  Priam  of  the  Indian  Iliad.  The  venerable 
Bhishma,  righteous  and  truthful  and  unconquerable 
in  war ;  the  doughty  Drona,  a  warrior  priest  and  a 
Brahman  fighter ;  the  proud  and  fiery  Kama — each 
of  them  has  a  distinct  character  of  his  own. 

The  righteous  and  pious  Yudhishthir,  the  stalwart 
and  "  tiger-waisted  "  Bhima,  and  the  accomplished 
and  "  helmet- wearing  "  Arjun,  are  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Ajax,  and  the  Achilles  of  the  Indian  epic.  The 
Kuru  prince  Duryodhan  is  proud  and  jealous,  vin- 
dictive and  relentless,  and  as  a  character  of  flesh 
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and  blood,  as  a  man  of  undying  hatred  and  unyield- 
ing determination,  has  no  superior  in  the  epic  of  any 
nation.  And  Krishna  possesses  a  character  higher 
than  that  of  Ulysses ;  unmatched  in  human  wisdom, 
ever  striving  for  justice  and  peace,  he  is  unrelenting 
in  war  when  war  has  begun.  And  the  women  of  the 
Indian  epic  possess  characters  equally  marked  and 
pronounced.  The  stately  and  majestic  Kuru  queen 
Gandhari ;  the  doting  and  loving  mother  Pritha ; 
the  proud  and  scornful  Draupadi,  nursing  her  wrath 
till  her  wrongs  are  fearfully  revenged;  and  the 
bright  and  brilliant  and  sunny  Subhadra — these  are 
distinct  images  pencilled  by  the  hand  of  a  true 
master  in  the  realms  of  creative  imagination. 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  is  formed  from  the 
study  of  the  epic  as  an  epic,  separated  and  reco- 
vered from  the  mass  of  foreign  matter  in  which  it 
lies  embedded. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention  here  that 
I  have  myself  recently  ventured  to  attempt  this  task, 
and  to  translate  into  English  verse  those  portions 
of  the  *  Maha-Bharata  *  which  narrate  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  real  epic.  My  plan  is  very  simple ; 
I  have  added  nothing  to  the  original,  and,  except 
in  the  description  of  the  actual  war  itself,  I  have 
condensed  very  little.  I  have  simply  selected  those 
passages  which  tell  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
epic,  separated  them  from  all  episodical  matter,  and 
have  placed  them  before  the  English  reader  in  an 
English  metre  which  best  preserves  the  rhythmical 
movement,  the  sweep  and  majestic  flow  of  the 
Sanscrit  Sloka.  I  have  generally  rendered  each 
Sanscrit    couplet    into   a    corresponding    English 
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couplet,  thereby  making  my  translation  tolerably 
faithful ;  but  I  have  not  attempted  a  literal,  word  for 
word  translation,  but  have  rather  sought  to  convey 
the  spirit  and  the  full  import  and  significance  of  the 
original  in  my  English  version.  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  making  these  few  remarks  about  my  own  work;  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so,  as  in  the  brief  narration  of  the 
story  of  the  epic  which  I  am  about  to  undertake  it  will 
be  necessary  to  read  a  few  passages  from  my  own 
translation.  I  may  add  that  while  the  selected  pas- 
sages which  I  have  translated  virtually  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  real  epic,  they  tell  the  story 
within  the  reasonable  limit  of  about  2000  English 
couplets,  instead  of  90,000  couplets  as  in  the 
original  work.  With  these  remarks  I  now  turn  to 
the  story. 

According  to  the  epic,  Pandu  was  the  king  of  the 
Kurus  or  Bharatas,  but  died  early.  His  brother 
Dhrita-rashtra  became  king,  and  brought  up  the  five 
sons  of  Pandu  along  with  his  own  hundred  sons. 
The  jealousies  and  wars  between  these  cousins,  i.  e. 
between  the  five  sons  of  Pandu  and  the  hundred 
sons  of  Dhrita-rashtra,  form  the  subject  of  the 
epic. 

Yudhisthir,  the  eldest  son  of  Pandu,  was  a  man 
of  truth  and  piety.  Bhima,  the  second  son,  was  a 
stalwart  fighter,  and,  as  1  have  said  before,  is  the 
Ajax  of  the  poem.  Arjun,  the  third  son,  is  the  hero, 
the  Achilles  of  the  poem.  On  the  other  side, 
Duryodhan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Kuru  king,  was 
renowned  for  his  strength  of  character  and  his  un- 
dying hatred  for  his  cousins. 

The  princes  were  all  instructed  in  arms,  and  a 
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great  tournament  was  held,  in  which  the  five  sons 
of  Pandu  and  the  hundred  sons  of  Dhrita-rashtra 
showed  their  proficiency  in  arms.  Arjun,  the  third 
son  of  Pandu,  excelled  all  others,  until  suddenly  an 
unknown  warrior,  Kama,  entered  the  arena,  and 
then  Arjun  met  his  equal  and  his  lifelong  rival. 
The  rivalry  between  Arjun  and  Kama  is  the  leading 
thought  of  the  Indian  epic,  as  the  rivalry  between 
Achilles  and  Hector  is  the  leading  thought  of  the 
Greek  epic. 

I  will  quote  only  a  few  lines  describing  the  first 
advent  of  these  great  rivals — the  real  heroes  of  the 
epic — on  the  field  of  tournament. 

The  Advent  of  Aejun. 

Gaantleted   and   jewel-girdled,   with    his   bow   of   ample 

height, 
Archer  Arjun,  pious-hearted,  to  the  gods  performed  a  rite; 

Then  he  stepped  forth  proud  and  stately  in  his  golden  mail 

encased, 
Like  the  sunlit  cloud  of  evening  with  the  radiant  rainbow 

graced ; 

And  a  gladness  stirred  the  people  all  around  the  listed 

plain. 
Beat  of  drum  and  blare  of  trumpet  rose  with  SanJcha^a 

festive  strain  ! 

"  Mark  the  gallant  son  of  Pandu,  whom  the  happy  Pritha 

bore; 
Mark  the  heir  of  Indra's  prowess,  matchless  in  his  arms 

and  lore ; 

Mark  the  chief  of  dauntless  valour,  peerless  in  his  skill  of 

arms; 
Mark  the  prince  of  stainless  virtue,  decked  with  grace  and 

varied  charms ! " 
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Pritha  heard  sacli  gratefal  accents  borne  aloft  nnto  the 

sky, 
Milk  of  love  suffused  her  bosom,  tear  of  joy  was  in  her 

eye  I 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  the  voices  oi  the  people  died  away  and  all  was  still ; 
Arjun  to  his  proud  preceptor  showed  his  might  and  match- 
less skill, 

Towering  high  or  lowly  bending,  on  the  turf  or  on  his  car. 
With  his  bow  and  ample  quiver  Arjun  waged  the  mimic 
war. 

Targets  on  the  wide  arena,  mighty  tough  or  wondrous- 
small, 

With  his  arrows  still  unfailing,  Arjun  pierced  them  one 
and  all ; 

Wild-boar  shaped  in  plates  of  iron  coursed  the  wide  ex- 
tending field. 

In  its  jaws  five  glistening  arrows  sent  the  archer  wondrous 
skilled ; 

Cow-horn  by  a  thread  suspended  was  by  winds  un- 
ceasing swayed. 

One  and  twenty  well-aimed  arrows  on  this  moving  mark  he 
laid; 

And  with  equal  skill  his  rapier  did  the  god-like  Arjun 

wield, 
Whirling  round  his  mace  of  battle  ranged  the  spacious 

tourney  field  I 

Thk  Advent  of  Karna. 

Now  the  feats  of  arms  are  ended,  and  the  closing  hour 

draws  nigh, 
Music's   voice  is   hushed   in   silence,    slow   disperse   the 

passers  by. 

Hark!  like  welkin-shaking  thunder  wakes  a  deep  and 
deadly  sound, 
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Clank  and  din  of  warlike  weapons  burst  upon  the  tented 
ground ! 

Are  the  solid  mountains  splitting  ?  is  it  bursting  of  the 

earth? 
Is  it  tempest^s  pealing  accent  whence  the  lightning  takes 

its  birth  f 

Thoughts  like  these  alarm  the  people^  for  the  sound  is 

dread  and  high. 
And  upon  the  lofty  gateway  turns  the  crowd  with  anxious 

eye! 

9|e  *  4e  %  % 

Pale,  before  the  unknown  warrior,  gathered  nations  part 

in  twain, 
Conqueror  of  hostile  cities  lofty  Kama  treads  the  plain. 

In  his  golden  mail  accoutred,  in  his  rings  of  yellow  gold. 
Like  a  moving  cliff  in  stature  towering  comes  the  chief- 
tain bold  I 

Like  a  tusker  in  his  fury,  like  a  lion  in  his  ire. 
Like  the  sun  in  noontide  radiance,  like  the  all-consuming 
fire. 

Lion-like  in  build  and  muscle,  stately  as  a  golden  palm, 
Blessed  with  every  manly  virtue,  peerless,  dauntless,  proud 
and  calm  I 

Kama  then  showed  his  proficiency  in  arras, 
rivalling  the  hitherto  unrivalled  Arjun.  The 
crowds  applauded  him  with  acclamation,  and 
Prince  Duryodhan,  who  hated  his  cousins  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  embraced  Kai-na  as  his  friend  and 
supporter.  Arjun  was  fired  by  a  dark  but  natural 
jealousy  on  meeting  this  new  rival,  and  angry 
words  were  spoken.  And  a  fight  between  the  two 
rivals  was  about  to  ensue,  probably  ending  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants ;  but  the  day  was 
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ended.     Evening  fell,  and  the  combatants  parted — 
to  remain  rivals  ever  after  in  life  and  unto  death. 

The  jealousy  between  the  five  sons  of  Pandu  and 
the  hundred  sons  of  Dhrita-rashtra  increased  from 
day  to  day,  and  at  last  the  Fandavs,  i.e.  the  sons  of 
Pandu,  were  exiled.  Prince  Duryodhan  laid  a  dark 
scheme  to  kill  them.  They  were  sent  to  a  house  in 
a  distant  town,  and  at  the  appointed  time  fire  was 
set  to  this  house.  But  the  Pandavs  with  their 
mother  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  travelled 
unknown  in  distant  lands  in  the  guise  of  Brah- 
mans. 

In  course  of  time  they  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing wedding  of  the  princess  of  the  Panchala  king- 
dom— the  renowned  Draupadi,  the  heroine  of  the 
epic.  Princes  and  suitors  came  from  all  lands, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  whoever  could  hit  a . 
distant  target  through  a  revolving  disc  would  win 
the  bride.  The  five  Pandavs  came  to  the  assembly 
dressed  as  Brahmans.  After  days  of  rejoicing  and 
feasting  the  bride  Draupadi  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Her  brother  led  her  by  the  hand  amidst  the 
assembled  suitors,  and  introduced  them  to  her,  one 
by  one,  thus : 

Draupadi  and  heb  Suitors  (condensed). 

''  Brave    Daryodhan    and   his    brothers^   princes   of    the 

Knrnland^ 
Kama,  proud  and  peerless  archer^  sister  !  seek  thy  noble 

hand; 

And   Gandhara's   warlike  princes,  Bhoja's  monarch  true 

and  bold, 
And  the  son  of  mighty  Drona,  all  bedecked  in  gems  and 

gold! 
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King  and  prince  from  Matsya  kingdom  grace  his  noble 

wedding  feast^ 
Monarchs  from  more  distant  regions  north  and  south  and 

west  and  east^ 

Tamralipta  and  Ealinga  on  the  eastern  ocean  wave^ 
Pattan's    port,   whose    hardy   children    western    ocean's 
dangers  brave ! 

From  the  distant  land  of  Madra  car-borne  monarch  Salya 

came^ 
And  from  Dwarka's  sea-girt  regions  Yaladeva  known  to 

fame, 

Yaladeva  and  his  brother,  Krishna,  sprang  from  Yadu's 

race, 
Of    the    Yrishni    clan    descended,   soul    of     truth    and 

righteous  gi*ace ! 

This  is  mighty  Jayadratha  come  from  Sindhu's  sounding 

shore. 
Famed  for  warlike  feats  of  valour,  famed  alike  for  sacred 

lore; 

This   is  fair  Kosala's  monarch,  whose  bright  deeds  our 

heralds  sing ; 
This  is  sturdy  Sisupala,  Chedi's  proud  and  peerless  king ! 

This  is  mighty   Jarasandha,   come   from   far   Magadha's 

land; 
These  are  other  princely   suitors,  sister!   eager  for  thy 

hand. 

All  the  wide  earth's  warlike  rulers  seek  to  shoot  the  distant 

aim; 
Princess,  whoso  hits  the  target,  choose  as  thine  that  prince 

of  fame!" 

All  the  princes  and  suitors  then  tried  to  hit  the 
target,  and  all  failed  one  after  another.  Then  Ar- 
jiin,  concealed  in  the  guise  of  a  Brahman,  rose  and 
performed  the  feat,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave 
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away  the  princess  to  the  victor.  The  disappointed 
suitors  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Their  humiliation 
and  rage  were  redoubled  when  they  saw  a  youth, 
apparently  of  the  Brahman  or  priestly  caste,  win  the 
bride  whom  the  kings  of  the  Kshatra  or  warrior 
caste  had  failed  to  win.  And  in  a  moment  of  anger 
they  rose  in  tumult,  determined  to  kill  the  bride's 
father  in  their  wrath.  I  read  a  few  lines  here,  as 
the  account  of  the  disappointed  suitors  in  the 
*  Maha-Bharata  '  reminds  one  of  a  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Homer's  Odyssey. 


The  Baoe  op  Disappointed  Suitors. 

Spake  the  suitors^  aDger-shaken^  like  a  forest  tempest- 
torn, 

As  Panchala^s  coarteoas  monarch  came  to  greet  a  Brahman- 
born  : 

"  Shall  he  like  the  grass  of  juDgle  trample  us  in  haughty 
pride. 

To  a  prating  priest  and  Brahman  wed  the  proud  and  peer- 
less bride  7 

To  our  hopes  like  nourished  saplings  shall  he  now  the  fruit 

deny? 
Monarch   proud   who    insults   monarchs,  sure   a  traitor's 

death  shall  die ! 

Honour  for  his  rank  we  know  not,  have  no  mercy  for  his 

age, 
Perish  foe  of  crownfed  monarchs,  victim  to  our  righteous 

rage ! 

Hath  he  asked  us  to  his  palace,  favoured  us  with  royal 
grace. 

Feasted  us  with  princely  bounty  but  to  compass  our  dis- 
grace ? 
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In   this   concourse   of    great    monarchs,   glorioas   like   a 

heavenly  band^ 
Doth  he  find  no  likely  saitor  for  his  beaateoas  danghter's 

hand? 

And  this  right  of  swayamvara,  so  our  sacred  laws  ordain^ 
Is  for  warlike  monarchs  only^  priests  that  custom  shall  not 
stain ! 

If   this  maiden  on  a  Brahman   casts  her  eye,  devoid  of 

shame, 
Let  her  expiate  her  folly  in  a  pyre  of  blazing  flame ! 

Leave    the    priestling  in   his   folly,    sinning    through    a 

Brahman's  greedy 
For  we  wage  no  war  with  Brahmans  and  forgive  a  foolish 

deed; 

Much  we  owe  to  holy  Brahmans  for  our  kingdom,  wealth 

and  life^ 
Blood  of  priest  or  wise  preceptor  shall  not  stain  our  noble 

strife ; 

In   the   blood  of   sinful   Drnpad  we  the  righteous    laws 

maintain^ 
Such   disgrace  in  future  ages   monarchs  shall  not  meet 

again ! " 

Spake  the  suitors,  tiger-hearted,  iron-handed,  bold  and 

strongs 
Fiercely  bent  on  blood  and  vengeance  blindly  rose  the 

maddened  throng  ! 

On  they  came,  the  angry  monarchs,  thirsting  for  revengeful 

strife, 
Drupad  'midst  the  holy  Brahmans  fled  in  terror  of  his  life  I 

Like  wild  tuskers  of  the  jungle  rushed  the  suitors  on  their 

foes, 
Calm  and  bold,  against  the  suitors,  Bhima  and  proud  Arjun 

rose  I 

The   passage   reminds  one  of  the  scene  in   the 
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Odyssey  in  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  turned 
on  her  unknown  husband,  and  Ulysses  and  his  son 
were  a  match  for  them  all.  But  in  the  Indian  epic 
this  tumult  was  not  followed  by  actual  bloodshed ; 
Krishna,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  Fandav 
brothers,  pacified  the  enraged  suitors,  and  Arjun 
led  away  the  bride.  Here  Krishna  appears  for  the 
first  time  on  the  scene  as  a  peace-maker,  as  a  wise 
and  gifted  chieftain  who  strove  for  right  and 
justice,  and  throughout  the  epic  he  retains  this 
character. 

A  curious  incident  here  follows,  which  is  some- 
what discordant  with  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Hindu  nation.  It  is  said  that  the  five  brothers 
returned  with  the  bride  to  a  potter's  house  where 
they  were  living  on  alms,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Brahmans,  and  they  reported  to  their  mother, 
"We  have  received  a  great  gift  to-day.'*  Their 
mother,  not  knowing  what  the  gift  was,  replied, 
"  Enjoy  the  gift  among  you  in  common."  And  as 
a  mother's  mandate  is  holy  in  India,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded,  Draupadi  became  the  common  wife  of 
the  five  brothers.  The  custom  of  brothers  marry- 
ing a  wife  in  common  prevails  in  Thibet  and  among 
some  hill  tribes  in  India,  but  has  never  prevailed 
among  the  Aryan  Hindus  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  this  legend  in  the  Hindu  epic  is  therefore 
inexplicable. 

Judging  from  the  main  incidents  of  the  poem, 
Draupadi  might  be  regarded  as  wedded  to  the 
eldest  brother  Yudhisthir,  though  won  by  the  skill 
of  the  third  brother  Arjun.  For  Bhima,  the  second 
brother,  had  already  mated  himself  to  a  female  in  a 
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forest,  and  had  by  her  a  son  who  distinguished 
himself  afterwards  in  the  great  war.  Arjun,  too, 
married  the  sister  of  Krishna,  and  had  by  her  a  son 
who  also  distinguished  himself  later  in  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eldest  brother  Yudhisthir 
took  to  himself  no  wife  save  Draupadi,  and  she  was 
crowned  with  Yudhisthir  at  the  imperial  sacrifice 
which  shortly  followed.  Notwithstanding  the 
legend  of  the  communal  marriage,  therefore,  Drau- 
padi might  be  regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  eldest 
brother  Yudhisthir,  and  this  assumption  would  be 
in  keeping  with  Hindu  customs  and  laws,  ancient 
and  modem. 

After  this  marriage,  the  five  brothers  came  out  of 
their  disguise  and  demanded  a  share  of  the  Kuru 
kingdom,  and  their  demand  could  no  longer  be 
gainsaid.  The  kingdom  was  divided ;  Prince  Dur- 
yodhan  retained  the  best  portion  on  the  Gauges, 
and  his  cousins  got  a  wild  tract  of  country  on  the 
Jumna.  They  cleared  the  forest^  built  a  capital  on 
the  site  of  modern  Delhi,  and  performed  a  great 
imperial  sacrifice  at  which  all  the  neighbouring 
kings,  including  Uuryodhan  himself,  were  present 
by  invitation. 

The  cousins  thus  ruled  two  neighbouring  king- 
doms in  peace  for  many  years,  but  Duryodhan's 
hatred  and  jealousy  were  undying.  Yudhisthir, 
with  all  his  virtues  and  piety,  had  one  failing — a 
besetting  sin  of  the  age, — viz.  a  passion  for  gam- 
bling. Duryodhan  knew  this  weakness ;  he  chal- 
lenged Yudhisthir  to  a  game  of  dice,  and  defeated 
him  unfairly,  using  loaded  dice.  As  Yudhisthir 
lost  game  after  game  he  was  stung  with  his  losses, 


_j 
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and  with  the  recklessness  of  a  gambler  staked 
everything  and  lost  everything.  He  staked  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom  on  the  Jumna ;  he  staked 
his  brothers'  and  then  his  own  liberty;  and  lastly  he 
staked  his  wife  Draupadi  and  lost  her.  One  of  the 
most  stirring  passages  in  the  whole  poem  is  the 
scene  where  the  proud  Queen  Draupadi  is  dragged 
to  the  Council  Hall  as  a  slave  woman,  and  insulted. 


Draupadi  insulted. 

"  Silent  all  ?  aad  will  no  chieftain  rise  to  save  a  woman's 

life, 
Will  no  hand  or  voice  be  lifted  to  defend  a  virtaoas  wife  ? 

Lost  is  Kura's  righteous  glory,  lost  is  Bharat's  ancient 

name. 
Lost  is  warrior's  warlike  prowess,  lost  is  monarch's  kingly 

fame ! 

Wherefore   else  like   painted   warriors   tamely   view  this 

impious  scene. 
Wherefore  gleam  not    righteous   weapons  to  protect  an 

outraged  queen  ? 

Bhishma,  hath  he  lost  his  virtue  ?    Drona,  hath  he  lost  his 

might  ? 
Hath  the  monarch  of  the  Kurus  ceased  to  battle  for  the 

right  ? 

Wherefore  are  ye  mute  and  voiceless,  councillors  of  mighty 

fame. 
Vacant  eye   and   palsied   right   arm   watch  this  deed  of 

Kuru's  shame  ?  " 

Spake  Draupadi  slender- wais ted,  and  her  words  were  stern 

and  high. 
Anger  flamed  within  her  bosom  and  the  tear  was  in  her 

eye  I 
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And  her  sparkling  speakicg  glances  fell  on  Pandu's  sons 

like  fire, 
Stirred  in  them  a  mighty  passion  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance 

dire ! 

Lost  their  empiro^  wealth,  and  fortune,  little  recked  they 

for  the  fall. 
But  Draupadi's  pleading  glances   like   a   poniard  smote 

them  all ! 

Darkly  frowned  the  ancient  Bhishma,  wrathful  Drona  bit 

his  tongue. 
Pale  Yidura  marked  with  anger  insults  on  Draupadi  flung! 

Fulsome   word   nor   foul   dishonour   could  their  truthful 

utterance  taint, 
And  they  blamed  Duryodhan's  action    when  they  heard 

Draupadi's  plaint  I 

But  brave  Kama,  though  a  warrior — Arjun's  deadly  foe 

was  he — 
On  the  humbled  sons  of  Pandu  hurled  his  wrath  in  scornful 

glee  : 

"  'Tis  no  fault  of  thine,  fair  princSlss  !  fallen  to  this  servile 

state. 
Wife   and  son  rule   not   their  aotions,   others  rule  their 

hapless  fate ! 

Thy    Yudhisthir   sold    his   birthright,    sold   thee   at   the 

impious  play. 
And  the  wife  falls  with  her  husband,  and  her  duty — to 

obey ! 

Live  thou  in  this  Kuru  household,  do  the  Kuru  princes  will. 
Serve  them  as  thy  lords   and  masters,  with  thy  beauty 
please  them  still ! 

Fair  One  I  seek  another  husband  who  in  foolish  reckless 

game 
Will  not  stake  a  loving  woman,  will  not  cast  her  forth  in 

shame  ! 
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For  they  censnre  not  a  woman^  when  she  is  a  menial  slave^ 
If  her  woman's  fancy  wanders  to  the  yonng  and  to  the 
brave! 

For  thy  lord  is  not  thy  husband^  as  a  slave  he  hath  no 

wife. 
Thou  art  free  with  truer  lover  to  enjoy  a  wedded  life ! 

They  whom  at  the  awayamvara,  thou  hadst  chose,  Panchala's 

bride. 
They  have  lost  thee,  sweet  Dranpadi,  lost  their  empire  and 

their  pride  I  " 

♦  «  ♦  «  3|S 

Madness  seized  the  proud  Daryodhan,  and  inflamed  by 

passion  base. 
Sought  the  prince  to  stain  Dranpadi  with  a  dire  and  deep 

disgrace. 

On  the  proud  and  peerless  woman  cast  his  wicked,  lustful 

eye. 
Sought  to  hold  the  high-born  princess  as  a  slave  upon  his 

knee  I 

Bhima    penned  his   wrath  no   longer,   lightning-like  his 

glance  he  flung, 
And  the  ancient  hall  of  Kurus  with  his  thunder  accents 

rung  : 

"  May  I  never  reach  those  mansions  where  my  fathers  live 

on  high. 
May  I  never  meet  ancestors  in  the  bright  and  happy  sky. 

If  that  knee  by  which  thou  sinnest  Bhima  breaks  not  in 

his  ire^ 
In  the  battle's  red  arena  with  his  weapon  dread  and  dire  V' 

Red  fire  flamed  on  Bhima's  forehead,  sparkled  from  his 

angry  eye. 
As  from  tough  and  gnarled  branches  quick  the  crackling 

red  sparks  fly  ! 

A  tumult  was  obviated,  and  the  five  brothers  and 
Draupadi  were  spared  further  insults  by  the  inter- 
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vention  of  the  blind  old  King  Dhruta-rashtra.  He 
restored  to  them  their  liberty,  but  they  were 
banished  to  forests  for  twelve  years,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  year  of  concealment.  It  was  agreed  that  if 
they  were  discovered  during  this  year  of  conceal- 
ment they  would  have  to  undergo  another  twelve 
years  of  exile  by  the  terms  of  the  sentence. 

The  hard  conditions  were  faithfully  observed. 
The  five  brothers  with  Draupadi  spent  twelve  years 
in  forests,  and  then  passed  one  year  in  concealment 
as  menial  servants  of  Virata,  king  of  the  Matsyas. 
Arjun,  who  was  so  well  known,  had  to  disguise  his 
sex  and  to  hide  himself  in  the  women's  apartments, 
teaching  dancing  and  music  to  the  females  of  the 
royal  house.    A  year  passed  away  thus. 

Cattle-lifting  was  a  favourite  occupation  with 
ancient  Indian  chiefs  as  with  those  of  Homer,  and 
it  so  happened  that  Duryodhan  came  on  a  cattle- 
lifting  expedition  to  Matsya-land  where  the  Pandav 
brothers  were  concealed.  Arjun,  a  true  warrior  in  his 
instincts,  could  not  stand  this.  He  issued  forth  from 
his  concealment  among  the  women  of  the  house ;  he 
recovered  the  cattle ;  but  he  was  discovered.  But  the 
year  of  concealment  had  expired,  the  discovery 
brought  no  penalty  with  it,  and  the  five  brothers, 
having  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  exile, 
now  boldly  demanded  their  lost  kingdom  on  the 
Jumna. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  this 
remarkable  epic  is  the  Council  of  War  which  was 
held  by  the  five  brothers  and  their  many  friends  to 
determine  on  the  course  to  be  followed.  Each  chief 
rose  and  made  a  speech  which  is  truly  Homeric  in 
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fire  and  spirit,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  plan  which 
should  be  adopted  to  recover  the  lost  kingdom. 
Krishna  spoke  first,  asking  the  assembled  chiefs  to 
give  their  advice. 

Krishna's    Speich. 

"  Known  to  all,  ye  mighty  monarchs  !  May  your  glory  ever 

last! 
True  to  plighted  word  Tadhisthir  hath  his  weary  exile 

passed, 

Twelve  long  years  with  fair  Draupadi  in  the  pathless 

jungle  strayed. 
And  a  year  in  menial  service  in  Virata's  palace  stayed, 

He  hath  kept  his  plighted  promise,  braved  a£9iotion,  woe 

and  shame. 
And  he  begs,  assembled  monarchs,  ye  shall  now  his  duty 

name ! 

For  he  swerveth  not  from  duty  kingdom  of  the  sky  to  win, 
Prizeth  hamlet  more  than  empire,  so  his  course  be  free 
from  sin. 

Loss  of  realm  and  wealth  and  glory  higher  virtues  in  him 

prove, 
Thoaghts  of  peace  and  not  of  anger  still  the  good  Yudhis- 

thir  move  ! 

Mark  again  the  sleepless  anger  and  the  unrelenting  hate 
Harboured  by  the  proud  Duryodhan  driven  by  his  luckless 
fate, 

Prom  a  child,  by  fire  or  poison,  impious  guile  or  trick  of 

dice, 
He  hath  compassed  dark  destruction,  by  deceit  and  low 

device  ! 

Ponder  well,  ye    gracious    monarchs,   with    a    just   and 

righteous  mind, 
Help  Yudhisthir  with  your  counsel,  with  your  grace  and 

blessings  kind. 
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Should  the  noble  son  of  Pandu  seek  his  right  by  open  war. 
Seek  the  aid  of  arm^d  monarchs  and  of  chieftains  near  and 
far? 

Should  he  smite  his  ancient  foemen  skilled  in  each  deceitful 

art. 
Unforgiving    in  their  vengeance,  unrelenting    in    their 

heart  ? 

Should  he  rather  send  a  message  to  the  proud  unbending 

foe. 
And  Duryodhan's  haughty  purpose  seek  by  messenger  to 

know  ? 

Should  he  send  a  noble  envoy,  trained  in  virtue,  true  and 

wise. 
With  his  greetings  to  Duryodhau  in  a  meek  and  friendly 

guise  ? 

Should   he   claim   his   ancient   kingdom   on    the    sacred 

Jumna's  shore  ? 
Either  king  may  rule   his   empire   as  in  happy  days  of 

yore ! " 

Krishna's  brother  then  rose  and  advised  peaceful 
negotiations,  deprecating  war.  Satyaki,  a  fiery 
chieftain,  rose  and  counselled  instant  war.  At  last 
the  venerable  king  of  the  Panchalas,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Yudhisthir,  rose  and  advocated  that  policy 
which  has  always  been  found  to  be  the  soundest 
foreign  policy  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  His 
advice  was  :  "  Endeavour  to  maintain  the  peace,  but 
be  prepared  for  war."     He  concluded  thus  : 


Drupad's  Speech. 

'^  Therefore  let  our  many  envoys  travel  near  and  travel  far. 
Seek  alliance  of  all  monarchs  in  the  great  impending  war, 
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IjDto  brave  and  noble  cbieftainB^  unto  nations  east  and 

west, 
North  and  south  to  warlike  races  speed  our  message  and 

request^ 

Meanwhile  peace  and  offered  friendship  we  before  Dnr- 

yodhan  place^ 
And  my  priest  will  seek  his  kingdom — seek  to  win  Dur- 

yodhan's  grace^ 

If  he  renders  back  our  kingdom^  peace   will  crown  the 

happy  land^ 
Or  our  troops  will  shake  the  empire  from  the  east  to  western 

strand/' 

Priests  and  Brahmans  were  sent  in  vain ;  Dur- 
yodhan  would  not  render  back  the  old  kingdom  to  his 
cousins,  and  at  last  Krishna,  the  wise  and  righteous 
peace-maker,  went  personally  to  the  court  of  the 
Kurus  to  plead  for  peace  before  the  sightless  old 
monarch,  the  father  of  Duryodhan.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  and  sublime  in  this  last  eloquent 
appeal  for  peace  on  the  eve  of  the  most  disastrous  ^ 
war  of  ancient  times  in  India. 

I  will  quote  only  a  few  lines  from  Krishna's  long 
appeal : 

Krishna's  Speech. 

"  Ponder  yet^  0  ancient  monarch  !  Rulers  of  each  distant 

state^ 
Nations  from  the  farthest  regions  gather  thick  to  court 

their  f  ate^ 

Father  of  a  righteous  nation  1  save  the  princes  of  the  land^ 
On  the  armed  and  fated  nations  stretch,  old  man,  thy 
healing  hand ! 
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Saj  the  word^  and  at  thy  bidding  leaders  of  each  hostile 

race, 
Not  the  gory  field  of  battle^  but  the  festive  board  will 

grace^ 

Robed  in  jewels^  decked  in  garlands^  they  will  quaff  the 

ruddy  wine. 
Greet  their  foes  in  mutual  kindness,  bless  thy  holy  name 

and  thine ! 

Think,  0  man  of  many  seasons  I  when  good  Pandu  left  this 

throne. 
And  his  helpless  loving  orphans  thou  didst  cherish  as  thine 

own, 

'Twas  thy  helping,  steadying  fingers  taught  their  infant 

steps  to  frame, 
'Twas  thy  loving  gentle  accents  taught  their  lips  to  lisp 

each  name. 

As  thine  own  they  grew  and  blossomed,  dear  to  thee  they 

yet  remain. 
Take  them  back  unto  thy  bosom,  be  a  father  once  again  I 

Take  their  love,  0  gracious  monarch  1  let  thy  closing  days 

be  fair. 
Let  Duryodhan  keep  his  kingdom,  let  the-  Pandavs  have 

their  share  I 

Call  to  mind  their  noble  sufferiug,  for  the  tale  is  dark  and 

long. 
Of  the  outrage  they  have  suffered,  of  the  insult  and  the 

wrong ! 

Exiled  into  Yarnavata,  destined  unto  death  by  flame. 
For  the  gods  assist  the  righteous,  they  with  added  prowess 
came  I 

Exiled   unto   Indra-prastha,  by  their   toil  and    by  their 

might. 
They  upreared  a  mighty  empire  and  performed  a  glorious 

rite! 
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Cheated  of  their  re&lm  and  empire^  and  of  all  they  called 

their  own, 
In  the  jangle  they  have  wandered,  in  concealment  lived 

unknown. 

Once  more  qaelling  every  evil,  they  are  stent  of  heart  and 

hand. 
Now  redeem  thy  plighted  promise,  and  restore  their  throne 

and  land ! 

Trust  me,  mighty  Bhrita-^aahtra  !  tnist  ms,  lords  who  grace 

this  hall, 
Krishna  pleads  for  peace  and  virtue,  blessings  unto  one  and 

all! 

Slaughter  not  the  armed  nations,  slaughter  not  thy  hith  and 

kin, 
Mark  not,  king,  thy  closing  winters  with  the  bloody  stain  of 

sin! 

Let  thy  sons  and  Pandu^s  children  stand  beside  thy  ancient 

throne. 
Cherish  peace  and  cherish  virtus,  for  thy  days  are  almost 

done!'' 

The  ancient  Bhishma,  the  warlike  preceptor 
Drona,  the  wise  Vidura,  all  advised  peace.  The 
father  and  mother  of  Duryodhan  too  pleaded  for 
peace,  but  all  in  vain.  Duryodhan  was  immove- 
able, and  would  not  restore  to  his  hated  cousins 
their  lost  kingdom.  His  answer  was  plain  and  un- 
mistakable, and  in  keeping  with  his  character. 

Duryodhan's  Speech. 

"  What  great  crime  or  darkening  sorrow  shadows  o'er  my 

bitter  fate. 
That  ye  chiefs  and  Kuru's  monarch  mark  Daryodhan  for 

yonr  hate  ? 
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Speak^  whafc  nameless   guilt  or  foUy^  secret  sin  to   me 

unknown, 
Turns  from  me  your  sweet  affection,  father's  love  that  was 

my  own  ? 

If  Yudhisthir,  fond  of  gambling,  played  a  heedless,  reckless 

game. 
Lost  his  empire  and  his  freedom,  was  it  then  Duryodhan's 

blame  7 

And  if  freed  from  shame  and  bondage  in  his  folly  played 

again. 
Lost  again  and  went  to  exile,  wherefore  doth  he   now 

complain  ? 

Weak  are  they  in  friends  and  forces,  feeble  is  their  fitful 

star. 
Wherefore  then  in  pride  and  folly  seek  with  us  unequal 

war? 

Shall  we,  who  to  mighty  Indra  scarce  will  do  the  homage 

due. 
Bow  to  homeless  sons  of  Pandu  and  their  comrades  faint 

and  few  ? 

Bow  to  them  while  warlike  Drona  leads  us  as  in  days  of 

old, 
Bhishma  greater  than  the  bright-gods,  archer  Kama  true 

and  bold  ? 

If  in  dubious  game  of  battle  we  should  forfeit  fame  and 

life. 
Heaven  will  ope  its  golden  portals  for  the  warrior  slain 

in  strife ! 

If  unbending  to  our  foemen  we  should  press  the  gory 

plain, 
Stingless  is  the  bed  of  arrows,  death  for  us  will  have  no 

pain! 

If  in  past  in  thoughtless  folly  once  the  realm  was  broke  in 

twain, 
Kuru-land  is  reunited,  never  shall  be  split  again ! 


l-»  fc' 
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Take  my  message  to  my  kinsm£n,  for  Duryodhan^s  xcords 

are  plain, 
Portion  of  the  Kuru  empire  sons  of  Pandu  seek  in  vain  ! 

Town  nor  village,  mart  nor  hamlet,  help  us  righteous  gods 

in  heaven, 
Spot  that  needle's  point  can  cover  shall  not  unto  them  he 

given 


M' 


War,  fatal  war  was  the  consequence,  and  into  the 
many  stirring  incidents  of  the  war,  or  rather  the 
eighteen  battles  on  eighteen  successive  days,  I  have 
not  the  time  to  enter.  The  unconquerable  Bhishma 
led  the  Kuru  forces  for  ten  days  and  was  then  slain 
by  an  artifice ;  the  warrior- priest,  Drona,  then  led 
the  troops  for  five  days  and  was  slain ;  and  at  last 
the  command  of  the  Kuru  army  fell  on  Kama.  He 
held  his  own  for  two  days ;  and  the  contest  between 
the  lifelong  rivals  Kama  and  Arjun  is  the  crowning 
incident  of  the  epic,' like  the  contest  between  Hector 
and  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  Arjun  and  Kama  were 
equal  in  prowess  and  skill,  but  Kama's  chariot 
wheel  sank  in  the  earth;  he  was  thus  taken  at 
disadvantage,  and  killed  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  war. 

The  last  and  eighteenth  day  dawned,  and  the 
preceptor  Kripa  still  advised  Duryodhan  to  render 
back  the  Jumna  territory  to  Yudhisthir  and  to  make 
peace  with  him.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to 
this  last  appeal  for  peace,  and  to  Duryodhan's  last 
and  almost  sublime  refusal  to  make  peace  on  the 
eve  of  his  death. 
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Kbipa's  liAST  Appeal  and  Dubtodhan's  Reply. 

*'  Bid  this  battle  cease^  Daryodhan^  pale  and  fitful  is  thy 

star^ 
Blood  enough  of  friendly  nations  soaks  this  crimson  field 

of  war ! 

Bid  them  live,  the  few  survivors  of  a  vast  and  countless 

host, 
Let  thy  few  remaining  brothers  live,  for  many  are  the  lost ! 

Kindly  heart   hath   good   Yndhisthir,  still  he   seeks   for 

rightful  peace. 
Bender  back  his  ancient  kingdom,  bid  this  war  of  kinsmen 

cease !  ^' 

"Kripa,"  so  Duryodhan  answered,  ^^in  this  sad  and  fatal 

strife. 
Ever  foremost  of  our  warriors,  ever  careless  of  thy  life. 

Ever  in  the  council  chamber  thou  hast  words  of  wisdom 

said. 
Needless  war  and  dire  destruction  by  thy  peaceful  council 

stayed, 

Every  word  thou  speakest,  Kripa,  is  a  word  of  truth  and 

weight, 
Nathless  thy  advice  for  concord,  wise  preceptor,  comes  too 

late ! 

Hope  not  that  the  good  Yndhisthir  will  again  our  friend- 
ship own, 

Cheated  once  by  deep  Sakuni  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
throne. 

Bugged  Bhiroa  will  not  palter,  fatal  is  the  vow  he  made. 
Vengeful  Arjun  will  not  pardon  gallant  Abhimanyu  dead  ! 

Fair  Draupadi  doth  her  penance,  so  our  ancient  matrons 

say. 
In  our  blood  to  wash  her  insult  and  her  proud  insulters 

slay, 
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Fair  Snbhadra  mom  and  evening  weeps  her  dear  departed 

son. 
Feeds  Draapadi's  deathless  anger  for,  the  hero  dead  and 

gone. 

Deeply  in  their  bosoms  rankle  wrongs  and  insults  we  have 

given. 
Blood  alone  can  wash  it,  Kripa,  such  the  cruel  will  of 

Heaven  I 

And  the  hour  for  peace  is  over,  for  our  best  sleep  on  the 

plain. 
Brothers,  kinsmen,  friends,  and  elders  slumber  with  the 

countless  slain. 

Shall  Duryodhan  like  a  recreant  now  avoid  the  deathful 

strife. 
After  all  his  bravest  warriors  have  in  war  surrendered  life  ? 

Shall  he,  sending  them  to  slaughter,  now  survive  and  learn 

to  flee. 
Shall  he,  ruler  over  monarchs,  learn  to  bend  the  servile 

knee? 

Proud   Duryodhan  sues  no  favour  even  with  his  dying 

breath. 
Unsubdued  and  still  unconquered,  changeless  even  unto 
'    death ! 

Salya,  valiant  king  of  Madra,  leads  our  arm^d  hosts  to-day. 
Or  to  perish  or  to  conquer,  gallant  Kripa,  lead  the  way  ! " 

I  confess  that  passages  like  this,  of  which  the 
great  Indian  epic  is  full,  disclose  to  me  that  deep 
insight  into  human  feelings,  and  that  true  por- 
traiture of  human  character,  which  mark  the 
greatest  poets  of  all  ages  and  among  all  nations. 
For  let  it  be  remembered  that  Duryodhan  is  not  a 
favourite  of  the  Indian  poet;  he  has  been  depicted 
as  cruel,  vindictive,  and  faithless.  But  neverthe- 
less a  true  poet  does  not  pile  on  colour  on  his 
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canvas  like  an  unskilful  painter ;  there  is  a  certain 
consistency  and  true  delineation  of  human  im- 
pulses in  all  his  characters.  And  Duryodhan,  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  faithless,  almost  commands  our 
admiration  on  the  eve  of  his  death  for  the  deep 
determination  of  his  character — the  unfaltering 
resolution  of  a  great  man,  if  not  a  good  man. 

The  result  of  the  ds.y  was  fatal ;  the  Kuru  army 
was  slaughtered,  and  Duryodhan  at  last  ran  from 
the  field  of  battle  and  hid  himself  beside  a  lake, 
which  is  still  pointed  out  to  thousands  of  pilgrims 
in  India  who  annually  visit  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

Ddryodhan's  Death. 

Far  from  battle's  toil  and  slaughter^  by  a  dark  and  limpid 

lake. 
Sad  and  slow  and  faint  Duryodhan  did  his  humble  shelter 

take; 

But  the  valiant  sons  of  Pandu,  with  the  hunter's  watchful 

care, 
Thiiiher  tracked  their  fallen  foeman  like  a  wild  beast  in  its 

lair ! 

"Gods  be  witness,"  said  Duryodhan,  flaming  in  his  shame 

and  wrath, 
"  Boy  to  manhood  ever  hating  we  have  crossed  each  other's 

path. 

Now  we  meet  to  part  no  longer,  proud  Duryodhan  fights 

you  all ; 
Perish  he,  or  sons  of  Pandu,  may  this  evening  see  your 

fall!" 

Bhima  answered  :  "  For  the  insults  long  endurM  not  for- 
given, 

Me  alone  you  fight,  Duryodhan,  witness  righteous  gods  in 
heaven  ! 
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Call  to  mind  the  dark  destraction  planned  of  old  in  fiendish 


ire. 


In  the  halls  of  Yamavata  to  consume  us  in  the  fire ! 

Call  to  mind  the  scheme  deceitful^  deep  Sakuni's  dark 

device, 
Cheating  us  of  fame  and  empire  by  the  trick  of  loaded 

dice ! 

Call  to  mind  that  coward  insult,  and  the  outrage  foul  and 
keen, 

'Flung  on  Drnpad's  saintly  daughter  and  our  noble  spot- 
less queen  ! 

Call  to  mind  the  stainless  Bhishma,  for  thy  sins  and  folly 
slain,  / 

Priest  and  proud  preceptor  Drona,  Kama  lifeless  on  the 
plain ! 

Perish  in  thy  sins,  Duryodhan!    perish,  too,  thy  hated 

name. 
And  thy  dark  life  crime-polluted  ends,  Duryo.dhan,  in  thy 

shame  \" 


Bhima  and  Duryodhan  fought,  and  Bhima  kept 
the  terrible  vow  he  had  taken  and  broke  Dur^ 
yodhan's  knee  by  his  naace.  A  midnight  slaughter 
in  the  camp  of  the  Pandavs  ended  the  war,  and 
Duryodhan  died  in  the  early  morning. 

The  real  epic  ends  with  the  war,  and  with  the 
funerals  of  the  deceased  warriors  piously  ordered 
by  the  victor  Yudhisthir  for  friends  and  foes 
alike,  Yudhisthir  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
tke  Kuru  kingdom,  and  performed  the  ancient  and 
august  ceremony  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Horse. 
Afterwards,  placing  a  grandson  of  Arjun  on  the 
throne,  the  five  brothers  and  Draupadi  retired  to 
the  Himalayas. 

VOL.  XXI.  6 
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This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Journey. 
Draupadi  drops  down  dead,  then  Yudhisthir's 
brothers  one  by  one.  Yudhisthir  proceeds  to 
heaven  in  person. 

There  he  meets  Krishna,  now  in  his  radiant 
heavenly  form,  and  he  meets  his  brothers  now 
Immortals  in  the  sky.  The  god  Indra  then  intro- 
duces him  to  his  wife  Draupadi,  to  the  old  monarch 
Dhrita-rashtra,  to  Kama,  and  to  Arjun's  son. 
Indra  also  introduces  him  to  his  father,  and  to  the 
venerable  Bhishma  and  Drona,  in  these  verses 
which  are  the  last  that  I  shall  quote. 

Ihhobtal  Life. 

"  This,  Yudhisthir,  is  thy  father  !  by  thy  mother  joined  in 

heavoD, 
Oft  he  comes  into   my  mansions  in  his  flowery  chariot 

driven. 

This  is  Bhishma,  stainless  warrior,  by  the   Vasv^s  is  his 

place. 
By  the  god  of  heavenly  wisdom   teacher  Drona  sits  in 

grace ! 

These  and  other  mighty  warriors,  in  the  earthly  battle  slain, 
By  their  valour  and  their  virtue  walk  the  bright  ethereal 
plain  ! 

They  have  cast  their  mortal  bodies,  crossed  the  radiant  gate 

of  heaven, 
For  to  win  celestial  mansions  unto  mortals  it  is  given  I 

Let  them  strive  by  kindly  action,  gentle  speech,  endurance 

long, 
Brighter  life  and  holier  future  unto  sons  of  men  belong  /^' 

This  is  the  briefest  outline  of  the  leading  story 
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of  the   great  epic  of  India,  veDerated  in  ancient 
times,  venerated  to  the  present  day.     The  Hindu 
scarcely  lives,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  man  or 
woman,  high  or  low,  educated  or  ignorant,  whose 
earliest  recollections  do  not  cling  round  the  story 
of  this   ancient   epic.      The  humble  manufacturer 
and  artisan  of  Bengal  still  spells  out  some  modern 
translation  of  this  undying  tale.     The  tall  peasantry 
of  the  North-West  and  the  Punjab  know  of  the  five 
Pandav  brothers  and  the  righteous  Krishna.     The 
people  of  Bombay  and  of  Madras  cherish  with  equal 
ardour  this  sacred  tale.     Mothers  in  India  know  no 
better   theme   for  imparting  instruction   to  their 
daughters  than  this  deathless  tale.     Elderly  men 
know  no  richer  work  for  narrating  stories  to  chil- 
dren than  this  great  epic  with  its  endless  episodes. 
The  Maha-Bharata^  together  with  the  other  epic, 
the  Bamayana,  is  more  truly  the  national  property 
of  the  Hindus  than  is  Homer  in  Greece,  Dante  in 
Italy,  or  Shakespeare  in  England.     No  work  ex- 
cept the  Bible  has  such  influence  in  forming  the 
character    of     men     in     Christian    lands    as    the 
ancient   epics    in    India.      They    have    been    our 
cherished  heritage  for  three  thousand  years,  they 
are  the  intellectual  food  of  a  nation  of  two  hundred 
millions  to  this  day.     And  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  in  my  estimate,  the  Indian  epics,  when 
they  are  better  known  in  Europe,  shall  take  their 
rank,  along  with   Homer  and   Dante  and   Shake- 
speare, as  undying  works  of  art,  left  for  all  times, 
for  all  countries,  and  for  all  mankind. 
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I  AM  about  to  hazard  a  few  thoughts  or  sugges- 
tions of  thoughts  on  the  nature,  or,  as  some  would 
put  it,  the  idea  of  poetry ;  to  argue  the  question, 
does  poetry  reflect  and  represent  the  seen,  or  does 
it  bring  to  light  and  present  the  unseen  ?  It  may 
be  urged  that  in  the  last  year  (or  is  it  the  last  year 
but  one  ?)  of  the  nineteenth  century  talk  of  this  kind 
is,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  a  week  too  late ;  "  that  if 
there  is  any  life  or  meaning  or  use  in  such  an 
inquisition  the  curiosity  of  mankind  has  been 
appeased,  and  the  mot  d^ordre  is  "  For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,  pass  on — pass  on  to  what  is  actual,  and 
so  convertible  into  terms  of  definite  and  immediate 
value."  Omar  Khayydm,  the  Ecclesiast  de  nos 
jours,  who  speaks  comfortably  to  a  generation  which 
has  outgrown  *  The  Christian  Year,'  and  smiles  at 
the  didactic  optimism  of  **  In  Memoriam,"  was,  it 
seems,  impatient  of  abstract  speculation  : 

"  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequenf 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it,  and  about;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went/' 
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But  that  is  the  gospel  of  despair — "  Nothing  is 
new,  and  nothing  is  true,  and  it  don't  matter "  ! 
There  is  a  more  excellent  way,  to  wrestle  with  the 
"  obstinate  questionings,"  which  assail  and  perplex 
the  waking  intelligence,  until  they  yield  not,  indeed, 
a  plain  answer,  which  may  be  labelled  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter,  but  some  unexpected  hint 
which  necessitates  and  facilitates  fresh  thought  and 
further  inquiry. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  subject  lies  outside  the 
domain  of  exact  science,  and  that  its  consideration 
will  not  produce  any  definite  results  which  may  be 
tabulated  and  committed  to  memory  for  immediate 
use.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  method 
of  inquiry  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  citation  of 
examples  to  look  somewhat  closely  at  poetry,  to 
realise  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not ;  and  secondly, 
to  search  for  its  origin  or  cause,  to  examine  the 
divine  "  faculty,"  to  interrogate  the  divine  "  vision." 
If  we  may  not  hope  to  come  out  by  "  another  door," 
we  may  perhaps  discover  that  there  is  "another 
door" — an  august  portal  before  which  it  behoves 
us  to  stand  and  knock. 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  poetry. 
Milton  laid  down  the  law  that  it  ought  to  be 
"  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned."  Pope  affirms 
that  "the  very  foundation  of  poetry  "  was  invention; 
and  Johnson,  following  Pope,  declares  that  "the 
essence  of  poetry  is  invention,"  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  afFord." 
Wordsworth  maintained  that  '*  poetry  is  the  sponta- 
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neous  overflow  of  powerful  feeling;"  while  Coleridge, 
by  way  of  what  he  calls  "  a  homely  definition/' 
avows  that  poetry  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
"  best  thoughts  in  the  best  order,"  and,  elsewhere, 
more  eloquently  if  less  precisely,  proclaims  that 
"poetry  is  the  blossom  and  fragrance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thought,  human  passion,  emo- 
tions, language."  One  gathers  from  these  famous 
words  of  famous  men  that  poetry  is  not  very  easily 
defined  even  by  poets  themselves,  and  that  it  passes 
their  limit  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  any 
one  single  conception. 

But  if  poetry  cannot  be  defined,  it  may,  for  the 
nonce,  be  paraphrased  as  the  rhythmical  expression 
of  thought.  A  poem,  or  some  portion  of  a  poem, 
must  tell  us  what  the  mind  thinks  about  a  material 
object  or  actual  event,  or  an  emotion  of  the  sensuous 
being,  or  of  its  own  previous  operations,  its  own 
abstractions ;  and  it  must  say  its  say  under  certain 
conditions,  and  according  to  a  particular  form 
— ^it  must  express  thought  in  rhythm,  it  must 
"exhibit  an  idea,"  and  the  words  which  embody 
the  idea  must  be  set  to  a  kind  of  tune. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  poet's  thought  must 
either  be  his  own,  then  and  there  born  into  the 
world,  or  a  common  and  time-honoured  thought 
which  the  poet  makes  his  own  by  some  immediate 
act  of  the  imagination — there  must  ever  be  "  a  new 
song  in  his  mouth  "  !  We  may,  therefore,  expand 
our  paraphrase  of  poetry  into  new  or  newly  appro- 
priated thought  expressed  in  rhythm.  But  poetry 
still  evades  us.  It  will  be  objected  that  there  is 
thought  new  and  old  which  cannot  well  or  ade- 
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quately  be  expressed  in  rhythm,  and  that  there  is 
thought,  essentially  poetical  thought,  which  finds  an 
adequate  expression  without  the  aid  of  rhythm.  In 
other  words,  poetry  is  not  synonymous  with  thought, 
and  poetic  thought  exists  outside  poetry.  On  the 
first  head  it  is  enough  to  say  that  thought,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  processes  of  thought,  must  sooner  or 
later  touch  and  be  touched  by  feeling,  by  passion, 
and  so  find  due  expression  in  ordered  verse ;  and, 
secondly,  with  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry,  a  distinction  of 
form  rather  than  of  essence,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  rhythm  is  not  identical  with  metre,  but  includes 
or  rather  does  not  include  the  modulations  and  har- 
monies of  impassioned  prose. 

Thus  we  apply  the  term  "  poetry,"  though  with 
some  reservation,  to  sentences  where  both  thought 
and  language  are  poetical,  and  only  the  metrical 
environment  is  wanting.  Such  a  passage  is  that 
in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ^  Arcadia : '  "  Her  breath  is 
more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which 
comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed 
waters  in  the  heat  of  summer,"  which,  long  after- 
wards in  another  age,  was  gradually  moulded  into 
verse.     The  first  draft  ran  as  follows  : 


(e 


And  sweeter  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind. 
O'er  flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  creeping 
In  summer's  extreme  heat." 


But  the  transformation  was  not  complete,  and  a 
final  touch  was  added  : 
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€( 


And  sweeter  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind^ 

O^er  willowy  fields  and  shadowed  waters  creeping, 

And  Ceres'  golden  sheaves/' 

{'  Love's  First  Hope/  S.T.C.) 


Both  prose  and  verse  are  poetry.  In  the  original 
sentence  the  absence  of  metre  is  felt  to  be  acci- 
dental, and  the  transformation  into  verse  an  affair 
of  chance  rather  than  of  choice. 

Again,  by  way  of  analogy,  we  employ  the  word 
poetry  as  an  honourable  title  to  prose  sentences  of 
conspicuous  dignity  or  exceptional  pathos.  Take 
the  well-known  aphorism,  itself  a  poetical  expan- 
sion of  a  dictum  of  Aristotle :  "In  wonder  all 
philosophy  began ;  in  wonder  it  ends,  and  admira- 
tion fills  up  the  interspace.  But  the  first  wonder 
is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ;  the  last  is  the  parent 
of  adoration.  The  first  is  the  birth-throe  of  our 
knowledge ;  the  last  is  its  euthanasy  and  apo- 
theosisy  Or  that  modest  but  noble  self-assertion  of 
Johnson's  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,  where 
he  ventures  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  indifferent 
or  exacting  readers  by  informing  them  "  that  the 
*  English  Dictionary '  was  written  with  little  assist- 
ance of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage 
of  the  ^reat;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retire- 
ment, or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow."  In  both  these  passages  thought  touched 
with  passion  is  expressed  in  rhythm,  though  not  in 
metre. 

Again,  we  use  the  word  poetry  loosely  and  by 
way  of  metaphor  to  denote  the  presence  of  ordered 
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beauty  in  works  of  art,  or  the  reaction  of  natural 
objects  on  the  mind  and  emotions,  or  the  excitation 
of  the  feelings  by  the  pathos  of  events.  There  is 
the  poetry  of  architecture — **  frozen  music,"  as  it  has 
been  called ;  there  is  and  was  poetry  in  the  "  silence 
that  is  in  the  starry  sky,"  "the  sleep  that  is 
among  the  lonely  hills,"  before  and  since  they 
inspired  their  august  interpreter.  There  is  poetry, 
too,  in  the  solemn  but  ennobling  thought  of  our 
heroic  countrymen  who  even  now  are  counting 
their  lives  as  dust  in  the  balance,  not  of  glory,  but 
of  duty — a  thought  which,  perhaps,  casts  a  shadow 
of  reproof  on  the  entertainment  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

But  poetry  in  this  wide  and  unrestricted  sense 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  concern  is  with  poetry 
which  may  be  recited,  and  preserved  from  oblivion 
by  the  mechanical  arts  of  writing  and  printing. 
And  here,  though  we  are  indeed  in  the  presence 
of  something  not  ourselves,  though  there  is  an 
element  of  mystery,  there  is  no  question  with 
regard  to  essence.  The  essence  of  poetry  is 
thought. 

Suppose  that  I  wish  to  describe  a  mountain  in 
verse,  and  take  up  my  parable  thus  : 

"  The  mountain  rears  his  crest  sublime. 
The  stormy  winds  around  it  blow; 
Hard  task  it  were  yon  steep  to  climb, 
Methinks  Fll  mark  it  from  below ! " 

Now  here  you  have  a  very  tolerable  lilt.  The 
vocalisation  is  correct ;  there  is  an  agreeable  hint 
of  alliteration,  but  the  result  is  not  poetry.     The 
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quatrain  states  one  or  more  facts,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  thought. 

Or  take  those  well-known  lines  from  the  pen  of 
a  great  master  of  verse,  a  poet  jure  divino — Sir 
Walter  Scott : 

"  I  climVd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyii, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and 
wide; 
All  was  still  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yelling^ 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right   Striden  Edge  round  the  Bed-Tarn  was 

bending^ 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  on  the  front  was  ascending 
When  I  markM  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had 
died.'^ 

Or  those  from  Byron's  *  Manfred  : ' 

'*  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains^ 
They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks^  in  a  robe  of  clouds^ 
With  a  diadem  of  snow.'* 

Now,  unlike  my  quatrain,  both  these  specimens 
of  verse  are  the  handiwork  of  poets,  and  betray  the 
master's  touch,  but  in  neither  is  there  any  evidence 
of  creative  thought.  They  are  pleasing  rhythmical 
expressions  of  fact,  but  they  are  not  poetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  opening  lines  of 
*  Marmion : ' 


te 


Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep^ 
And  Tweed's  fair  river  broad  and  deep. 
And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  ; 
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The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone : 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour  as  it  caught  the  rays 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light.'' 

What  has  not  the  poet  accomplished  for  us  ? 
He  says,  let  it  be  evening  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  let  the  setting  sun  be  shining  on  a  castle,  and 
it  is  so  !  We  are  transplanted  not  by  our  imagina- 
tion, but  by  his,  and  we  see  what  he  saw,  not  a 
picturesque  ruin,  but  a  feudal  castle  in  the  day  of 
its  use  and  pride.  He  has  thought  it  out  for  us, 
and  we  enter  into  his  thoughts — and  this  is  poetry. 
Or  hear  Byron's  appreciation  of  Rousseau: 

*'  His  love  was  Passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus  and  enamoured  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams. 
But  of  ideal  Beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems." 

Here  by  the  might  of  sympathy,  guided  by  the 
insight  of  genius,  Byron  reveals  rather  than  inter- 
prets the  secret  of  a  far-reaching  influence,  giving. 
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perhaps,  more  than  he  received.  Not  only  does  the 
"  self-torturing  sophist "  receive  his  due,  but  the 
message  is  re-delivered  more  clearly  and  more 
persuasively  than  at  its  first  utterance.  And  this, 
too,  is  poetry. 

Suffer  me  still  further  to  interrogate  the  muse, 
if  we  may  learn  from  her  own  lips  her  "  nature  and 
her  name,'*  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
source  of  her  inspiration.  I  have  asserted  that 
poetry  is  the  rhythmical  expression  of  thought, — of 
thought,  that  is,  in  the  eminent  and  particular  sense, 
where  the  mind  either  conceives  or  evokes  or  pre- 
sents an  idea  which  otherwise  would  have  missed 
creation.  The  thought  which  is  to  be  married  to 
verse  may  be  old  and  familiar,  it  may  be  the  expres- 
sion of  some  primary  instinct,  it  may  remind  us  of 
sights  and  sounds  which  we  can  scarcely  forget ; 
but  if  it  be  poetical  thought  it  will  make  us  hear 
and  see  as  we  have  never  heard  and  seen  before — or 
the  thought  may  be  a  prophecy,  the  revelation  of 
some  hidden  truth,  which  the  poet  has  been  the 
first  to  tell  out.  Let  me  gather  at  haphazard  a 
handful  of  those  flowers  of  speech  which  smell  sweet 
and  blossom  everlastingly. 

I  will  begin  with  a  quatrain  from  the  *  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  Proteus  has  a  moment  since 
received  his  first  love-letter  from  Julia — "  sweet 
love,  sweet  lines,  sweet  life  '* — when  he  hears  that 
he  is  to  take  ship — from  Verona  to  Milan — and  join 
his  friend  Valentinus,  as  his  father  calls  him,  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  thus  that  he  brings 
home  to  us  the  swift  transition  from  joyous  hope  to 
dull  despair : 
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"  O  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  forth  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  !  '^ 

Or  the  first  stanza  of  the  dirge  in  *  Cymbeline/ 
with  its  brief  epitome  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  our 
mortality : 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages — 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

Hear  now  Milton  on  the  beatific  vision.  He 
might  have  exclaimed  with  Sir  Galahad,  "  My 
spirit  beats  its  mortal  bars,"  but  hear  him  : 


C( 


Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt^st, 
Throned  inaccessible ;  but  when  thou  shad^st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 


Or  admire  the  consummate  art,  no  less  than  the 
absolute  fidelity  to  nature,  in*  the  closing  lines  of  his 
great  argument.  It  is  the  first  night  of  the  eternal 
exile,  and  he  leaves  the  man  and  the  woman  to 
share  their  fate  together  : 
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'^  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide; 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way/* 

Or,  to  make  a  long  stride,  take  this  single  stanza  of 
6ray*8  *  Elegy,'  and  note  the  tenderness  and  simpli- 
city with  which  he  alludes  to  death  : 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetf ulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e^er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ?  " 

Or,  by  way  of  contrast,  take  Shelley's  *  World's 
Wanderer,'  that  marvellous  apostrophe  in  which  he 
enlists  and  compels  the  fancy  to  the  service  of  the 
imagination,  presenting  in  a  figure  the  passionate 
longing  of  the  soul  for  rest : 

"Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  ligbt 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? 

"  Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now  ? 

"  Weary  wind,  who  waud^rest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ?  ** 

And  now  that   we  are  at   close   quarters   with 
poetry,  not  by  virtue  of  definition,  but  of  intuition. 
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that  is  a  close  beholding  the  likeness  thereof,  it 
behoves  us  to  win  from  out  her  airy  shell  this 
unseen  influence  which  "makes  the  ship  to  go." 
Now  as  we  sound  along  the  perilous  way  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  bump  up  against  either  the  Scylla 
of  Metaphysics  or  the  Charybdis  of  Theology,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  be  any  wax  which  is — what  shall  I 
say  ? — impermeable  enough  to  seal  our  ears  against 
the  ambiguous  chantings  of  the  sirens  of  psycho- 
logy. I  can  only  hope  when  I  have  released  you 
to  be  able  to  echo  the  concluding  line  of  the  Chelsea 
pensioner's  apology — inscribed  on  a  summer-house 
in  the  hospital  garden  :  "  Why,  zounds !  I've  done 
my  best!" 

Now,  as  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say,  to  "  plain 
persons  like  ourselves,"  poetry  is  itself  "  an  invisible 
thing,  a  voice,  a  mystery," — it  is  itself  the  influence 
of  the  unseen.  Of  silence  the  children  say,  name 
it  and  you  break  it;  but  of  poetry  it  may  be  said, 
name  it  and  you  make  it.  Without  the  influence  of 
the  unseen  there  may  be  verse,  but  there  cannot  be 
poetry.  As  the  statue  spake  when  the  sun  shone, 
so  are  the  voice  and  the  unseen  presence  simul- 
taneous, "neither  afore  nor  after  each  other." 
But  my  adversary,  if  such  there  be,  will  remon- 
strate that  this  unseen  influence  may  be  at  work  in 
poetry  which  deals  with  abstractions,  with  philo- 
sophical ideas  or  theological  tenets,  when  it  turns 
its  back  on  the  realities  of  life,  but  that  the  poetry 
which  moves  mankind,  the  poetry  of  love  and  war, 
or  the  lesser  muse,  the  "Naiad  by  the  shore  of 
Grecian  lake,  or  lady  of  the  mere,"  or  she  "who 
walketh  not  unseen  by  hedgerow,  elm,  and  hillock 
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green,"  draws  her  inspiration  from  the  things  that 
are  seen,  and  attains  to  life  and  liberty  only  through 
obedience  to  the  truth  of  nature.  Let  the  immen- 
sities and  the  nebulosities  fight  it  out  among  them- 
selves, but  give  him  the  actual, — the  actual  "arrayed 
in  all  its  glory'*  is  good  enough  for  him.  But 
poetry  cannot  oblige  my  adversary.  Love  and  war 
are  no  doubt  provocatives  of  song ;  but  poetry,  the 
influence  of  the  unseen,  presents  them  to  us  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  the  Angel  of  the  Vision, 
who  sees  only  what  concerns  himself,  and  is  blind 
to  whatsoever  hath  no  correspondency  with  the 
passion  and  the  life  that  is  within.  Never  yet  was 
a  war  song,  from  the  Song  of  Deborah  to  the 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  which  is  not  at 
once  other  and  more  than  a  metrical  record  of 
actual  events. 

"  With  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera — 

She  smote  through  his  head ; 
Yea,  she  pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell — 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.*' 

What  magnificent  poetry !  But,  according  to  the 
sacred  narrative,  Sisera  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  and 
must  have  laid  himself  down,  or  ever  Jael  came 
softly  to  him  with  the  tent  pin  in  her  hand. 

No,  it  is  not  the  actual  conflict,  the  confused 
struggle,  the  dread  reality  which  the  poet  cele- 
brates, but  particular  aspects  and  incidents  of 
battle  which  awaken  his  enthusiasm  and  answer  to 
the  excitation  of  the  spirit.     One  age  may  be  nicer 
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than  another  in  the  mere  naming  of  details,  but  it 
is  to  the  gruesome  foulnesses  of  modern  French  art, 
and  not  to  the  pages  of  Homer,  that  we  must  turn 
if  we  would  escape  the  influence  of  the  unseen. 
Or,  as  Mrs.  Browning  finely  puts  it,  to  "  leap  across 
the  century  hill-tops" — what  is  it  but  the  shaping 
power  of  the  imagination  which  has  enabled  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  not  merely  to  record  in  swinging 
metre  his  minute  and  sympathetic  observations  on 
Tommy  Atkins,  but  to  create  a  Tommy  Atkins,  a 
Miles  gloi'iosus,  who  will  transmit  to  posterity  the 
heroism  of  Euzzy  Wuzzy  in  the  Soudan,  the  divine 
patience  of  Gunga-din? 

But  surely  in  love  poetry,  in  which  modest  ex- 
cellence is  so  often  attained  and  supreme  excellence 
so  rarely  achieved,  there  is  no  need  to  look  abroad 
for  any  influence.  Has  it  not  been  a  glance,  a 
smile,  or  what  Thackeray  calls  a  **squeezekin  of 
a  handikin,"  from  time  immemorial?  It  is  Re- 
bekah  by  the  well,  it  is  Ruth  among  the  sheaves, 
it  is  Juliet  on  the  balcony,  it  is  Julia  fresh  from 
Cherry  Isle,  it  is  Lucy  beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
it  is  a  visible  divinity  who  inspires  the  maker  of 
love  songs,  though  his  method  and  his  melody  be 
as  diverse  as  that  of  Robert  Burns  and  Robert 
Browning. 

Ah!  surely  no;  the  beauty  of  which  the  poet 
sings  is  perceived  by  the  spiritual,  not  the  sensuous 
eye!  the  romance  is  ever  in  the  past  though  the 
past  be  no  older  than  yesterday ;  and  if  the  trysting- 
place  be  a  "  suburb  lane  "  and  not  the  "  Birks  of 
Aberfeldy,''  yet  the  lovers  meet  in  the  old  June 
weather  J  and  the  realism  (I  am  referring  to  Brown- 
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ing's  well-known  poem  *  Confessions')  which  informs 
you  **  That  they  styled  their  house  the  Lodge,"  is 
but  the  cunning  poet's  artifice  to  lead  and  lure  you 
blindfold  to  a  visionary  scene. 

Or  turn  to  these  stanzas  of  Bums,  fresh  with  the 
dew  of  the  morning,  do  they  present  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  an  actual  Scottish  maiden,  a  graphic  sketch 
of  a  Scottish  landscape?  or  do  they  not  proceed 
from  something  far  more  deeply  interfused  with 
the  spiritual  being  of  the  poet,  an  eradiation  from 
the  master-light  within  ? 

"  Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she. 
Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben ; 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Erne, 
But  blither  in  Glenturit  Glen. 

'^  Her  looks  were  like  the  flowers  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn  ; 
She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Erne 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

"  Her  bonnie  face,  it  was  as  meek 
As  onie  lamb's  upon  a  lee ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 
As  was  the  blink  of  Phemie's  e'e. 

"The  Highland  hills  I've  wandered  wide. 
And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  have  been ; 
But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  beauty  or  the 
pathos  of  actual  romance  which  never  finds  its  way 
into  verse  at  all,  or  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the 
ethical  sanction  for  all  that  passes  in  Arcadia,  but  if 
the  phantasy  or  the  passion  of  love  is  to  form  the  sub- 
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ject  of  song,  all  that  is  purely  material,  which  formal 
is  and  fugitive,  must  pass  beneath  the  chrismal 
wave — must  be  buried  in  baptism — before  it  can 
breathe  the  diviner  air  of  poetry.  Let  me  illus- 
trate my  meaning  both  from  superstition  and  from 
science.  Our  forefathers  believed  or  fabled  that  a 
certain  gelatinous  substance  which  is  found  in 
damp  places,  the  Tremella  nostoCy  had  fallen  from 
the  sky  in  the  shape  of  a  shooting  star — star  jelly, 
they  called  it, — the  actual,  tangible,  slimy  realisation 
of  the  golden  glancing  creature  which  had  shot 
through  the  heavens.  This  was  all  that  was  left  of 
it.  A  while  ago  we  learned  that  the  mysterious 
X  rays  passed  through  the  diamond,  leaving  it  in* 
visible,  but  that  they  failed  to  penetrate,  and  so 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  paste.  I  need  not 
point  the  moral  in  respect  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong  treatment  of  love  in  poetry.  Love  should 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  enchantment : 

"  And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant^ 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold^ 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him." 

Turn  we  last  of  all  to  the  poetry  of  Nature.  In 
her  august  presence  the  busy  curious  passions  of 
man,  the  fantastic  ape,  should  be  shamed  into  abey- 
ance. Let  him  read  the  book  of  nature,  let  him 
submit  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  visible  world, 
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and  if  he  has  aught  to  say  about  it  in  the  vvay  of 
poetry,  let  him  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  less  of  himself,  of  his 
cobweb  fancies,  his  vague  and  misleading  asso- 
ciations that  he  intertrudes  in  his  portraiture,  the 
more  valuable  and  convincing  will  be  the  likeness. 
Can  he  bring  something  out  of  himself  which  will 
improve  on  the  mountain,  on  the  cataract,  the  sun- 
shine, or  the  flower?  Has  he  comprehended  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  will  he  readjust  its  pro- 
portions to  his  tiny  scale  ?  Yes,  he  will  seek  in  the 
unseen  the  measure  and  the  meaning  of  the  seen  I 
His  teachers  may  be  the  woods  and  rills,  but  the 
influence,  the  inspiration,  is  the  silence  that  is  in  the 
starry  sky,  the  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
And  there  is  no  silence  save  to  him  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  and  no  sleep  save  to  the  wakeful  and  the 
weary.  But  I  would  bring  the  question  to  directer 
issue.  There  are  three  lines  often  quoted  in  Words- 
worth's *  Peter  Bell,'  which  contain  the  heart  of 
the  mystery.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  rough, 
unfeeling,  unpoetical  person,  insusceptible  of  any 
unseen  influence. 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river  brim^ 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more/' 

I  feel  that  we  here  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  I  am  reminded  of  an  historic  scene  when 
John  Henry  Newman,  preaching  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Mary's,  threw  down  the  gage,  and  after 
stating  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  sacred 
narrative  and   the  prevailing  scientific  authorities, 
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paused  for  a-  moment  before  he  propounded  his 
eirenicon.  And  the  doctors,  proctors,  the  masters, 
the  bachelors,  and  the  undergraduates  all  held 
their  breath — for  a  time.  I  put  the  question  to 
myself  and  you,  what  did  Wordsworth  see,  what 
was  there  to  see,  in  the  primrose  which  was  hidden 
from  Peter  Bell  ?  In  the  first  place  I  will  make  an 
admission.  The  immediate  influence  of  the  seen 
may  have  influenced  Wordsworth,  and  might  have 
moved  Peter  Bell  in  a  remarkable  and  particular 
manner.  The  southern  primrose  grows  in  multi- 
tudinous clumps  or  groups  in  hedgerows,  or  on 
railway  embankments,  or  in  woods,  more  especially 
when  the  coppice  has  been  cut  down.  "  Gad,'*  say 
we,  for  a  troop  cometh, — or  with  the  Revised  Version 
we  may  still  say  "  Gad,"  which  being  interpreted 
is  "  Fortunate  I "  But  in  Westmoreland  in  late 
April  or  early  May  you  may  see  by  the  beck- side  a 
single  primrose,  a  solitary  flower,  and  it  does  no 
doubt  invite  the  favourable  attention  of  the  passer 
by.  Peter  Bell  observed  it  and  disregarded  it,  but 
Wordsworth  was  filled  with  thoughts — it  may  have 
been  too  deep  for  tears.  What  was  the  thought 
or  thoughts  which  some  unseen  influence  suggested 
to  the  poet's  mind?  Was  it  the  artistic  beauty, 
the  co-presence  of  simplicity  with  distinction  that 
awoke  his  admiration  ?  Was  it  the  pathetic  con- 
trast between  the  fragile  and  perishable  blossom 
with  the  hostile  forces  arrayed  against  it — the  rain 
and  wind,  or  the  trampling  hoof  of  man  or  beast  ? 
Or  was  it  the  sense  of  returning  spring,  the 
memory  of  the  unreturning  spring  of  youth  and 
love,  which  the  yellow  primrose  announced  or  re- 
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called?  All  these  and  something  more.  Words- 
worth's primrose,  like  Milton's  Hasmony,  must  be 
taken  symbolically.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  natural 
piety,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  fellowship, 
the  kinship  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  some- 
thing in  common  between  him  and  the  primrose, 
he  cannot  pass  it  by,  he  cannot  disregard  it  as 
insignificant,  or  external  to  the  sphere  of  his  acti- 
vity,  but  he  hails  it  as  a  friend  and  fellow-guest. 
In  fact,  the  poet  who  most  of  all  lived  face  to  face 
with  nature,  and  questioned  nature  most  closely, 
pays  reverence  to  the  seen  in  obedience  to  the 
overmastering  influence  of  the  unseen. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  the  specific  excellence  of 
the  poets  of  the  last  hundred  years  is  their  accurate 
observation  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  works 
and  moods  of  nature  ;  that  in  place  of  the  stock 
phrase,  the  ornamental  epithet,  the  specious  but 
inexact  scenic  efifects,  the  modern  poet  has  thrust 
authority  and  tradition  aside  and  gone  direct  to 
nature,  with  a  different  object  indeed,  but  a  like 
spirit  with  the  artist  and  the  man  of  science.  1 
shall  be  reminded  of  the  felicitous  aid  which 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  afforded  to  her  brother  and 
her  brother's  friend — that  it  was  she  who  noted  the 
"  one  only  leaf  upon  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  sole 
remaining  leaf,  danced  round  and  round  like  a  rag 
blown  by  the  wind,"  which  inspired  the  image  of — 

"  The  one  red  leaf  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky  " — 
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the  primrose  that  grew  by  Grlowworm  Rock — the 
crescent  moon  "  with  the  auld  moon  in  its  arms  " 
— the  daffodils,  that  tossed  and  danced  in  Gow- 
barrow  Park,  on  the  margin  of  UUeswater — that 
Coleridge,  not  the  least  imaginative  of  poets,  actu- 
ally took  notes  and  jotted  down  memoranda  for 
subsequent  use  by  self  and  Wordsworth  (especially 
Wordsworth),  as,  for  example,  "  The  thin  grey  cloud 
that  covered  but  not  hid  the  sky ;  "  "  The  never- 
bloomless  furze,"  which  grew  on  Quantock's  airy 
ridge ;  the  "  serpentining  walls,"  the  motionless 
torrents  of  stone  in  the  gullies  of  the  Crummock 
Mountains;  that  he  computed  the  approximate 
proportion  of  silver  sheen  and  ebon  black,  the 
glimmer  and  gloom  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes — 
nay,  he  would  catalogue,  as  though  the  landscape 
was  to  be  let  furnished  during  the  summer  months, 
the  configuration  of  the  clouds  and  mists,  and  take 
measurements  of  the  diminishing  segments  of  the 
setting  moon.  Or,  to  come  to  our  own  times, 
accuracy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  has  been 
singled  out  for  praise  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson. 
The  black  ash  buds  in  spring;  the  smoking  yew 
tree,  as  the  March  wind  puffs  out  its  tiny  seeds; 
the  chestnut  when  "the  shell  divides  threefold  to 
show  the  fruit  within ;"  "  The  oat-grass  and  the 
sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool,"  are 
quoted,  and  justly  quoted  as  poetic  images  whose 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  their  faithfulness  to  nature. 
They  cannot,  it  may  be  argued,  all  be  symbols — 
they  cannot  all  point  a  moral,  their  worth  must 
often  consist  not  in  any  appeal  to  the  mind,  but 
in  their  verisimilitude.     Common  sense  will  admit 
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this  much,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  as  a  rule 
these  touches  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
dexterous  extensions  and  amplifications  of  artistic 
material  and  artistic  opportunity,  are  presented 
"  FOB  OUB  SAKES,"  to  the  end  that  the  imagination 
may  be  heightened,  not  for  the  information  of  the 
intellect.  At  any  rate,  they  should  be  introduced 
sparingly  and  in  subordination  to  the  general 
theme.  There  is  a  curious  instance  in  *  Dejection — 
an  Ode,'  of  the  final  excision  of  a  minute  observation, 
charmingly  if  somewhat  fancifully  expressed,  which 
was  felt  to  be  an  impertinence.  The  well-known 
passage  which  begins,  "  0  Lady  in  this  wan  and 
heartless  mood.  To  other  thoughts  by  yonder 
throstle  wooed,"  originally  ran  thus : 

'^  In  this  heartless  mood 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  wooed. 
That  pipes  within  the  larch  tree  not  unseen, 
The  larch  that  pushes  out  its  tassels  green 
In  bundled  leafits ;  wooed  by  mild  delights, 
By  all  the  tender  sounds  and  sights 
Of  this  sweet  primrose  month,  and  vainly  wooed.'^ 

Nothing  can  be  exactor,  a  more  faithful  render- 
ing of  a  natural  object  than  the  '*  bundled  leafits  *' 
— a  pencilled  memorandum  of  a  close  inspection  of 
the  larch  bud ;  but  it  distracts  the  attention  from 
the  general  motive  of  the  ode,  and  fell  to  the  prun- 
ing-knife. 

I  began  by  affirming  poetry  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  rhythm,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  poetical  thought,  though  it  may  be 
evoked  by  the  material  and  the  actual,  is  not 
merely  a  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  but  a 
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transBguration  of  nature  wrought  by  the  mind  of 
the  poet.  From  a  poetical  but  by  no  means  from 
an  ethical  or  scientific  standpoint,  "  we  receive  but 
what  we  give,  and  in  our  lives  alone  doth  Nature 
live.'*  The  influence  of  the  unseen  is  predominant. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  this  unseen,  which  is  the 
fount  and  origin  of  poetry?  That  in  all  but  the 
most  limited  sense  is  a  vain  question.  For  one 
might  as  well  ask  what  is  the  unseen  influence  of 
thought.  It  is  a  combination  of  molecules,  it  is  a 
participation  in  the  universal  reason,  "it  is  the 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world," — and  of  these  blank  misgivings  or  fruitful 
assurances  we  have  no  call  to  speak.  But  we  may, 
as  an  amusement  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  intellectual  or 
spiritual  quality  which  distinguishes  the  poet  from 
other  master-minds  ;  what  is  it  that  he  comes  and 
goes  upon  in  his  peculiar  activity.  I  answer  in  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  thought-possibilities  that  lie 
beneath  his  consciousness,  his  reserve  force  of  ideas. 
It  takes  one  man,  not  perhaps  altogether  afool,a  long 
time  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics,  or  even  to 
add  up  a  long  row  of  figures,  and  the  odds  are  that  he 
will  miss  the  solution.  But  set  a  thief  to  catch; — 
I  mean  set  a  mathematician  to  propound  a  bewil- 
dering **  dance-the-hay  "  of  number  to  a  calculating 
boy,  and  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  reels  off*  the  answer 
in  less  than  no  time.  Why  ?  Because  the  calcula- 
tion is  carried  on  spontaneously  and  below  con- 
sciousness. So,  too,  the  poet  is  bom  with,  and 
under  favourable  circumstances  constantly  acquires 
a  fund  of  observations,  images,  and  ideas  of  which 
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he  is  not  always  conscious,  but  which  from  time  to 
time  leap  to  light  and  take  shape  and  substance  as 
poetic  thought.  In  this  storehouse  of  the  invisible 
huddle — like  the  "souls  under  the  altar'* — an  in- 
finity of  unborn  thoughts — thoughts  which  have 
stirred  within  the  soul,  but  were  never  clothed  in 
words ;  half-thoughts — birds  that  wake  by  moon- 
light, which  went  a  little  way  towards  expression 
and  then  stopped  short;  and  those  other  thoughts, 
the  rarest,  the  most  entrancing,  the  most  disap- 
pointing, which  all  but  reached  the  portal  of  light, 
but,  like  Eurydice  before  the  reverted  gaze  of 
Orpheus,  slipped  back  and  were  lost  for  ever. 

And  fainter,  more  unsubstantial  still,  there  is  an 
innumerable  company  of  images  and  ideas,  the 
comminuted  fragments  of  a  thousand  dreams, 
which  like  the  star-dust  are  for  ever  falling,  to  be 
lost  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean,  or  found  after  many 
days  in  the  shallow  rock-pools  on  the  mountain 
tops. 

This  is  the  unseen^  the  soul  within  the  soul,  the 
secret  treasure-house  from  which  the  poets  bring 
forth  things  both  new  and  old. 


t( 


Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares ; 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  true  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays." 


TULLIA  D'  ARAGONA,  A  POETESS  OF  THE 

LATER  RENAISSANCE. 

BY   WILLIAM   B.  A.   AXON,  P.R.S.L., 
HON.    LL.D.    WfLBEBPORCE    UNIVERSITY. 

[Rend  November  22nd,  1899.] 

TuLLiA  d' Abagona  is  one  of  the  picturesque  women 
figures  of  the  later  Renaissance.  She  was  born  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1510,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  (Pietro  Tagliavia 
d'  Aragona),  and  a  famous  beauty  of  Ferrara,  of 
whom  the  first  name  only — Giulia — is  known.  Her 
father  was  of  royal  but  illegitimate  descent.  She 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  her  father,  who  had 
broken  his  ecclesiastical  vows  in  his  amour  witli  the 
fair  Ferrarese,  at  least  showed  a  fitting  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
instruction  of  his  daughter,  and  in  the  financial 
provision  he  made  for  her  sustenance.  Tullia  was 
undoubtedly  clever,  and  attained  distinction  both  for 
music  and  for  verse.  She  wrote  Latin  and  Italian 
with  equal  grace  and  ease.  In  addition  to  learning 
she  had  the  woman's  privilege  of  beauty,  and  her 
admirers  were  many.  Amongst  them  have  been 
named  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  Lattanzio 
Benucci,     Ercole     Bentivoglio,     Filippo     Strozzi, 
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Giulio  Camillo,  Piero  Manelli,  Benedetto  Arrighi, 
Benedetto  Varchi,  and  Girolamo  Muzio. 

"Par  Vittoria  una  lana,  e  TuUia  un  sole," 

is  one  of  Arrighi's  compliments.*  Nardi  says  that 
she  inherited  the  eloquence  as  well  as  the  name 
of  Tally — a  striking,  though  obvious  compliment, 
when  the  Ciceronian  cult  of  the  day  is  remembered. 
This  was  said  in  the  letter  in  which  Nardi  advised 
Gian  Francesco  della  Stufa  to  dedicate  to  TuUia 
his  edition  of  the  oration  *  pro  Marcello.*t 

Tullia  was  the  child  of  unlawful  love,  and  heredity 
and  the  easy  morals  of  the  time  may  perhaps  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  scandals  that  contem- 
porary gossip  has  attached  to  her  name.  J  Her 
relations  with  Muzio  were  of  the  closest  character. 
In  1547  he  published  her  *  Dialogo  dell'  Infinita 
d*  Amore,'  and  in  the  preface  avows  that  he  had 
done  so  without  her  permission.  It  had  been  written 
some  years,  for  Aretino,  writing  on  June  6th,  1537, 

*  The  allasion  is,  of  course,  to  the  stiU  more  famous  elder  con- 
temporary poetess,  Yittoria  Golonna.  Posterity  has  not  endorsed 
the  judgment  of  Arnghi,  which  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  There  is  an  excellent  English  life  of  Yittoiia 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Boscoe.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  when  Ferrante 
d'  Avalos  was  a  prisoner  of  the  French  he  soothed  his  captivity  by 
the  composition  of  a  '  Dialogo  d'  Amore'  for  his  wife,  Yittoria 
Golonna.  This  is  the  subject  which,  some  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  Tullia  undertook.  It  is,  however,  a  theme  obvious  and 
popular  in  every  age  of  literature. 

f  The  letter  appears  in  the  edition  pnnted  in  1536. 

X  The  scandalous  gossip  classed  her  amongst  the  public  courte- 
sans. Her  name  appears  in  the  *  TariiTa  delle  Puttane,'  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  objectionable  book  printed  in  1535.  It  has  .been 
attributed  to  Pietro  Aretino,  who  is  not  likely  to  have  written  it; 
and  also,  with  perhaps  more  probability,  to  Lorenzo  Yeniero.  See 
Fassano,  'I  Novellieri. Italiani  in  verso'  (Bologna,  1868,  p.  117). 
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to  Sperone,  mentions  that  he  had  read  the  *  Dialogo,' 
which  he  praises  in  extravagant  terms.  It  consists 
of  a  discussion  in  which  TuUia  and  Varchi  sustain 
the  main,  almost  the  whole  part,  but  Lattanzio 
Benucci  has  also  a  small  share  at  the  end.  The 
discussion  is  cleverly  conducted,  and  the  interlocu- 
tors are  very  courteous  and  complimentary  to  each 
other.  We  can  glean  from  it  an  impression  of  the 
literary  taste  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  books 
specifically  mentioned  are  the  *  Cantica  '  of  Solomon, 
and  the  *  Asolani  *  of  Bembo.  The  other  authors 
named  and  quoted  are  Aristotle,  who  is  very 
frequently  cited  as  an  authority,  Plato,  Philo,  Lucian, 
Marsilius  Ficinus ;  and  amongst  the  moderns  Dante, 
Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  Sperone,  There  is  one 
passage  which  may  be  cited  as  of  biographical 
value.  Benucci  is  represented  as  saying  that  there 
are  few  distinguished  men  in  arms,  letters,  or  pro- 
fessions who  have  not  loved  and  honoured  the 
authoress,  and  that  she  was  visited  by  so  many 
gentlemen,  so  many  men  of  letters  of  every  kind,  so 
many  nobles,  princes,  and  cardinals,  that  her  house 
was  a  universal  and  honoured  academy  (p.  90). 
Tullia  mentions  also  two  remarkable  cases  of  fasting. 
One  was  a  Scot,  who  was  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Pope  Clement.  This  would  be  John  Scot,  who 
abstained  from  food  for  thirty  or  forty  days  in  1539 
at  Holyrood,  and  after  his  experiences  in  the 
Eternal  City  came  to  England,  was  imprisoned  by 
Henry  VIII  for  sedition,  and  is  then  said  to  have 
fasted  for  fifty  days.  Spotswood  thought  him  a 
knave^  but  did  not  doubt  his  fasting.  The  other 
instance  was  that  of   a  maiden  whom  Tullia   de- 
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scribes  as  then  alive  in  *  Magna,'  i.  e.  Germany. 
This  w^s,  perhaps,  the  fasting  girl  of  Spires,  who 
made  some  stir  in  1539.* 

In  the  same  year,  1547,  appeared  also  at  Venice 
*  Rime  della  Signora  TuUia  d'  Aragona,  et  di  diversi 
a  lei,'  which  was  reprinted  in  1549,  1557, 1560,  etc. 
Although  but  a  tiny  volume,  it  is  not  entirely  her 
own.  Many  of  the  sonnets  in  it  are  poetical 
messages  sent  by  her  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  Molza, 
Varchi,  Muzio,  and  Bernardo  Ochino.  There  are 
sonnets  addressed  to  her  by  Alessandro  and  Bene- 
detto Arrighi,  Lasca,  Muzio,  Varchi,  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  and  others.  It  contains  also  *  La  Tirrhenia ' 
of  Muzio,  dedicated  by  him  to  Tullia  in  terms 
which,  in  spite  of  changing  fashions  of  literature, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  the  warm 
language  of  an  avowed  lover.  Lovers  always 
desire,  he  says,  "  to  be  completely  united  to  the 
beloved ;  and  in  addition  to  the  desire  I  have  that 
my  soul  and  yours  shall  be  indissolubly  united,  I 
have  also  ardently  wished  that  our  names  shall  be 
for  ever  read  together,  and  that  we  may  thus  united 
live  clear  and  immortal."  Again,  "  Our  love,"  he 
says,  "  has  been  my  Helicon."     Tullia  is  mentioned 

*  In  this  passage  Yarchi  asks,  "  Mu  ditemi :  se  io  W  domandassi 
se  si  pab  yivere  senza  mangiare,  cbe  rispondereste  voi  P  "  To  this 
TnUia  replies,  "  O  di  bella  domanda!  che  credete  voi  cbe  io  i-ispon- 
dessi  P  direi  che  no.  Se  gia  tntti  gli  uomini  e  tatte  le  donne  non 
fossero  fatte  come  queUo  Scozzese  a  Boma  al  tempo  di  Papa  Gle- 
mente,  o  come  quella  fanciulla,  che  vive  ancora  oggi  neUa  Magna 
senza  mangiare :  acciocch^  non  pensiate  di  cogliermi  al  boocone  " 
(p.  38).  It  shonld  be  added  that  the  '  Dialogo '  was  reprinted  at 
Milan  in  1864,  and  forms  vol.  xxix  of  the  '  Biblioteca  Bara '  of 
G.  Daelli.  The  editor  was  Carlo  Teoli,  who  included  in  the  volume 
the  *  Breve  Yita/  written  by  Alessandro  Zilioli  and  annotated  by 
Qiammaria  Mazzuchellit 
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by  a  coarse  and  unmistakable  word  in  Girolamo 
Razzi's  *  Balia,'  and  her  departure  from  Rome  was 
lamented  by  Pasquino.*  Muzio,  in  his  *  Tirrbenia,' 
refers  to  her  as  a  nymph  beloved  and  adored  by  all 
the  shepherds,  and  alludes  to  the  circumstances  of 
her  birth.  Tullia  on  the  death  of  the  man  she 
had  married  at  Rome,  and  of  whom  nothing  is  said, 
became  a  special  favourite  of  Leonora  di  Toledo, 
Duchess  of  Florence,  to  whom  she  addressed  one  of 
her  poems. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  TuUia's  verse : 

"  Voi  oh'  avete  fortuna  si  nemica, 
Gome  animo  valor  e  cortesia^ 
Qaal  benigno  destino  hoggi  v'  invia 
A  riveder  la  vostra  fiamma  antica  f 

Muzio  gentile^  una  alma  cosi  amica^ 

£)  soave  valore  aP  alma  mia. 

Ben  duolmi  della  dura  alpestra  via 
Con  tanta  non  di  voi  degna  fatica. 

Yisse  gran  tempo  V  onorato  amore 

Ch'  al  Po  gia  per  me  v'  arse.    Et  non  cred'  io 
Che  sia  si  chiara  iiamma  in  tutto  spenta. 

Et  se  nel  volto  altrai  si  legge  il  core 
Spero  che  in  riva  d'  Arno  il  nome  raio 
Alto  sonar  ancor  per  voi  si  senta." 

Another  sonnet   may  be  cited.      It  is   selected 
by  Rubbi  as  an  example  of  her  powers  :  t 

"  Amore  un  tempo  in  cose  lento  foco 
Arse  mia  vita,  e  sS  colmo  di  doglia 
Utrnggeasi  '1  cor,  che  quale  altro  si  voglia 
Martir  fora  ver  lei  dolcezza  e  gioco. 

♦  Tii-aboschi.  vii,  1172. 

t  *  Parnaso  Italiano  '  (to mo  xxz,  p.  240). 
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Poscia  sdegno  e  pietate  a  poco  a  poco 

Spenser  la  fianimaj  ond'  io  piu  ch'  alti*a  soglia 
Libera  da  si  lunga  e  fera  voglia 

Giva  lieta  cantando  in  ciascun  loco. 

Ma  il  Ciel  nd  satio  ancor  (lassa)^  n^  stance 
De'  danni  miei^  perche  sempre  sospiri. 
Mi  ricondace  a  la  mia  antica  sorte  : 

Et  con  si  acnto  spron  mi  punge  il  fianco^ 
Ch'  io  temo  sotto  i  primi  empj  martin'^ 
Gadere  et  per  men  mal.bramar  la  morte/' 

Another  of  her  sonnets  may  be  cited  for  its  bio- 
graphical interest: 

Al  Pbedicator  Ochino. 

'*  Bernardo,  ben  potea  bastarvi  haverne 
Co  '1  dolco  dir,  cV  a  voi  natura  infonde, 
Qui  dove  '1  Be  de'  finmi  ha  piu  chiare  onde^ 

Acceso  i  cnori  a  le  sante  opre  eterne. 

Che  se  pur  sono  in  voi  pure  V  interne 
Voglie,  e  la  vita  al  vestir  corrisponde. 
No  huom  di  f rale  carne,  et  d'  ossa  immonde, 

Ma  sete  un,  voi,  de  le  schiere  superne. 

Hor  le  finte  apparenze,  e  '1  hallo,  e  '1  suono 
Chiesti  dal  tempo,  e  da  V  antica  usanza 

A  che  cose  da  voi  vietati  sono  ? 
Non  fora  santita,  fora  arroganza, 

Torre  il  libero  arbitrio,  il  maggior  done, 
Che  Dio  ne  die  ne  la  primei*a  stanza/' 

An  effort  to  render  these  three  sonnets  may  now 
be  submitted.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the 
thought,  although  the  rougher  English  form  may 
not  reproduce  the  mellifluousness  of  the  Italian 
original. 
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(Amorb  UN  Tempo,  etc.) 

Once  with  slow  fire  did  love  consame  my  hearty 
And  filled  my  life  with  bitterness  and  pain ; 
So  sharp  the  sting,  so  strenuous  the  strain. 

All  evils  else  seemed  sweet  beside  its  smart. 

Bat  scorn  and  pity  made  that  fire  depart, 
And  gave  me  back  my  liberty  again ; 
I  carolled  joyous  song  and  glad  refrain 

Where'er  my  wandering  steps  might  stay,  or  start. 

But  Fate  has  sorrow  for  me  still  in  store, 
I  feel  again  the  sting,  the  pain,  the  sigh ; 
I  fear,  but  fearing  may  not  Love  deny, 

And  my  lost  liberty  I  now  deplore ; 
I  feel,  alas  I  Love's  tortures  more  and  more. 
And  for  respite  I  only  wish  to  die. 


(Vol  ch'  avete,  etc.) 

You  unto  whom  the  Fates  gave,  when  they  came. 
Hard  fortune,  but  a  brave  and  constant  mind. 
What  freak  of  Destiny,  benign  and  kind. 

Brings  you  again  to  see  your  ancient  flame  ? 

Ah,  gentle  Muzio,  well-remembered  name. 

What  solace  in  thy  spirit  do  I  find! 

But  mouim  the  thorny  path  that  thou  must  wind,- 
Harsh  is  the  road  and  steep  that  leads  to  fame. 

Long  lasted  on  the  banks  of  kingly  Po 
The  honoured  love  that  then  consumed  thee  so ; 
If  in  the  face  the  inmost  heart  is  read, 

I  do  not  think  that  love  is  wholly  dead. 
And  hope  my  name  by  echo  may  be  spread 
Along  the  bank  where  Arno's  wavelets  flow. 
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(Bernardo  ben  potsa^  etc.) 

Be  glad^  Bernardo^  by  the  Po*8  clear  wave 

To  turn  men's  hearts  to  holy  thought  and  deed. 
With  solemn  words  that  truth  gives  force  and  speed 

And  sweetness^  Nature's  gift  that  thou  mightst  save. 

Thy  inmost  earnest  thoughts  and  wishes  grave 
Are  consonant  with  thy  most  solemn  weed ; 
And  thus  thy  life  is  compact  with  thy  creed, 

Not  fleshly  frail,  but  heavenly  pure  and  brave. 

But  why  forbid  the  mask,  the  happy  dance. 
The  sound  of  music  in  its  sweet  advance. 
And  all  the  season  claims  with  joyful  glance  ? 

So  to  forbid  is  not  the  heavenly  plan, 

'Tis  arrogance,  not  sanctity,  to  ban 

Free  will,  God's  first  and  greatest  gift  to  man. 

The  second  of  these  sonnets,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  addressed  to  Muzio,  and  the  third  to  the  famous 
preacher  Bernardo  Ochino,  a  man  who  gained  the 
admiration  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  by 
his  talents,  but  incurred  their  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  his  instability.  One  of  his  books,  first  published 
in  Bishop  John  Ponet's  English  translation,  has 
recently  been  reissued.*  Muzio  and  Ochino  were 
engaged  in  the  great  theological  controversies  of 
the  day.  In  1540  Ochino  printed  his  '  Responsio 
ad  Mutium  Justinopolitanum,'  and  in  1551  Muzio 
published   *Mentite   Ochiniane.*      Such   were   the 

*  *  The  Tragedy  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  reprinted  from  Bishop 
Ponet's  translation  out  of  Ochino's  Latin  MS.  in  1549.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  L.  E.  Plumptre,  London,  1899.'  It 
is  more  probable  that  Ochino  wrote  in  Italian,  as  he  did  not  use 
Latin  as  a  literary  vehicle. 
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amenities  of  the  Renaissance.  This  sonnet  of 
Tullia's  is  not  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  Ochino  in 
the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.* 

Riibbi  says  that  she  was  a  poetess  of  great  fame, 
but  that  her  *  Meschino  *  is  read  by  few.  This 
statement  is  certainly  correct. 

It  was  in  1560  that  Tullia's  longest,  if  not  her 
best  work  appeared.  Few  indeed  are  the  readers 
of  *  11  Meschino '  now,  yet  it  was  put  forth  with 
great  promise  and  much  hope,  as  may  be  seen  by 
its  ample  title-page : 

II  Meschino,  altramento  detto  il  Gruenrino.  Fatto  in 
ottava  rima  dalla  Signora  Tullia  d*  Aragona.  Opera  nella 
quale  si  veggono  et  intendono  le  parte  principali  di  tutto  il 
mondOf  et  molte  altre  dillettevolissime  cose,  da  esaer  sorn- 
mamente  care  ad  ogni  sorts  di  persona  di  hello  ingegno. 
Con  Privilegio,  In  Venetia  appresso  Oio.  Battista,  et 
Melchior  Sessa  Fratelli,  M,D,L.X.  (Asto  200  ff,  or  sigs.  A  to 
GCO). 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Giulio  della  Valle, 
Gentiluomo  Mantovano,  by  Claudio  Riniero,  who 
states  that  it  came  into  his  possession  some  years 
earlier,  and  was  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of 
Tullia  d'  Aragona,  who  had  at  length  consented 
that  it  should  be  made  public.  The  dedication, 
which  is  in  very  laudatory  terms,  and  refers  to  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  this  Mantuan  house  by 
Gerolamo  Ruscelli,  is  dated  August  3rd,  1560. 

Tullia's  own  address  to  the  reader  is  of  greater 
interest.  She  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  litera- 
ture. Of  all  human  pleasures,  reading  is  the  best 
and   most   advantageous.      Of  other  enjoyments. 
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some  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
persons,  and  therefore  can  only  be  had  or  con- 
tinued at  their  will ;  some  pall  with  use,  some  are 
attended  by  peril  and  inconvenience.  "  In  reading 
we  need  only  to  be  governed  by  our  own  will, 
alone,  in  company,  little,  much,  without  cost,  with- 
out danger,  without  trouble,  but  with  full  satisfac- 
tion and  contentment  for  ourselves."  Reading, 
she  considers,  is  even  better  for  women  than  for 
men,  and  refers  for  the  demonstration  of  this 
thesis  to  Boccaccio's  introduction  to  the  first  day 
of  the  *  Decameron.'  But  in  writing  the  work  he 
would  have  been  wiser  to  choose  one  thing  that 
he  has  avoided,  and  to  have  avoided  one  thing 
that  he  has  chosen.  He  should  have  written  in 
verse,  which  every  one  knows  is  pleasanter  and 
easier  to  remember  than  prose ;  and  he  should  have 
avoided  those  indelicate  and  licentious  matters  with 
which  his  book  is  filled.  He  spares  no  class,  she 
exclaims,  and  is  less  reverent  than  thieves  and 
robbers,  who,  as  they  call  themselves  Christians, 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  they  hear  the 
sacred  name.  As  Boccaccio  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  is  styled  the  "  Tuscan  Cicero,"  and  is 
explained  and  annotated  by  such  men  as  Dolce, 
Ruscelli,  and  "il  mio  Bembo,"  those  who  follow 
in  his  footsteps  have  imitated  his  licence  as  well  as 
his  style.  Amongst  the  books  named  are  *  Le 
Nanne,'  *  Le  Pippe,'  *  Le  Puttane  Brranti,'*  and  a 
book  which  had  caused  great  scandal  in  the  city  of 

*  '  La  Puttana  Errante '  was  written  by  Lorenzo  Veniero,  and  is 
an  attack  on  Angiola  Zaffeta,  whose  name  is  linked  with  that  of 
Aretino,  and  who  is  also  the  theme  of  Vcniero's  '  La  Zaffeta.' 
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Siena.*  Even  great  writers  like  Ariosto  and 
Boiardo  have  not  escaped  the  infection.  In  earlier 
years,  TuUia  declares,  when  she  saw  more  of  the 
world  than  now,  from  prudence,  was  the  case,  she 
had  seen  the  bad  results  of  licentious  conversation, 
and  still  more  of  licentious  books.  The  result  is 
that  not  only  nuns,  maidens,  widows,  and  married 
ladies,  but  even  public  women,  do  not  care  to  have 
these  books  seen  in  their  houses.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing,  TuUia  declares,  for  a  woman  from  necessity 
or  from  her  evil  fortune  to  fall  into  bodily  sin ; 
whilst  it  is  equally  displeasing  for  her,  as  for  others, 
to  be  dishonest  and  corrupt  in  speech  and  in  other 
matters.f  TuUia  had  therefore  looked  about  to 
find  a  book  that  should  be  at  once  interesting  and 
innocent.  At  length  a  beautiful  book  in  the 
Spanish  language  came  into  her  hands,  which 
treated  of  so  many  and  so  varied  matters  that  she 
doubted  if  there  could  be  one  more  agreeable  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  And  it  is  so  pure,  she 
says,  that  the  most  saintly  man  and  the  most  inno- 
cent maiden  can  read  it.  Only  one  thing  was 
needed  to  make  it  perfect,  and  to  give  it  this  full 
completeness  TuUia  turned  the  Spanish  prose  into 
Italian  verse.  She  ends  by  thanking  God  that  He 
has   given  her  grace  to  turn  to  Him,  and  desires 

*  This  nnnamed  book  is  thus  mentioned  : — "  Quel  libro  cbe  ha  per 
certo  o£PeBa  troppo  altamente  la  maest^  della  gentillissima  Citta  di 
Siena,  il  sapersi  cbe  egli  fosse  fat  to  da  persone  nate  et  nod  rite  in 
essa."    I  bave  not  identified  tbis  work. 

t  Her  exact  words  are :  "  Non  essendo  per6  cosa  nnova,  cbe  ad 
una  donna  per  necessita,  o  per  altra  mala  ventnra  sna,  sia  avvennto 
di  cader  in  errore  del  corpo  suo,  et  tuttavia  si  disconvenga,  non 
men  forse  a  lei,  cbe  all'  altre,  V  eseer  disonesta,  et  sconcia  nel  parlare, 
et  nell'  altre  cose." 
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that  all  others,  both  men  and  women,  shall  do  the 
like,  and  she  will  do  all  that  she  can  to  that  end. 

What,  then,  is  the  story  of  Meschino  ? — the  story 
which  Crescimbeni  has  compared  to  the  *  Odyssey  M 
Charlemagne,  having  liberated  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  the  Moors,  leaves  there  as  governors 
Guicciardo  and  Milone.  Milone,  because  of  the 
beauty  of  Fenisia,  a  princess  in  Albania^  and  in 
order  to  marry  her,  combats  her  brother  Durazzo, 
whom  he  expels  from  that  kingdom.  The  lady 
turns  Christian,  is  married  to  Milone,  and  their  son 
is  Guerrino.  But  her  brothers  raise  an  insurrection, 
capture  and  imprison  Milone  and  Fenisia,  whilst 
the  child  is  taken  by  its  nurse,  who  enters  a  ship 
which  is  taken  by  Corsairs,  and  is  sold  in  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  end  the  child  is  given  to  the 
Emperor,  and  receives  the  name  of  "  Meschino," 
which  may  be  translated  "  Poor."  He  grows  up 
brave  and  expert  in  all  feats  of  arms.  Alessandro, 
son  of  the  Emperor,  is  taken  prisoner  by  King 
Astiladoro,  but  Meschino  goes  to  battle  and  cap- 
tures his  sons.  The  result  is  an  agreement  to  decide 
the  victory  by  a  combat  of  fifty  knights  on  each  side. 
Meschino's  valour  wins  the  day,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  insulting  phrases  used  by  the  Princess 
Elisena,  Meschino  decides  to  seek  out  his  own 
country  and  parentage.  The  imperial  astrologers 
are  satisfied  that  he  is  of  noble  birth,  but  announce 
that  he  can  only  gain  the  desired  information  from 
the  Trees  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the  far  end  of 
the  world.  Meschino  sets  out  upon  his  wanderings, 
travels  through  Tartary,  kills  a  giant,  his  giantess 
of  a  wife,  and  their  four  gigantic  children,  who  all 
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have  a  taste  for  human  flesh.  He  then  liberates  a 
French  knight  and  an  Armenian  priest,  and  in 
company  they  have  many  adventures.  They  go  to 
Armenia,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Media,  where 
the  young  queen  pays  them  much  honour.  For  her 
sake  they  conquer  her  great  enemy,  King  Calidocor, 
and  then  the  lovely  monarch  rewards  Branditio  by 
becoming  his  wife.  Leaving  the  French  knight 
thus  happily  settled,  Meschino  goes  forward  to 
Solta,  where  the  king  wishes  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  but  the  prospect  does  not 
please  the  wanderer,  who  is  thereupon  imprisoned. 
The  girl  comes  to  him  in  his  cell,  and  when  he 
is  taken  from  prison  he  plights  his  troth  to  her  on 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Mahommedans ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  believe  in  them,  holds  that  the  vow  is  not 
binding.  He  abandons  his  wife,  and  being  pursued 
by  her  father  kills  him.  Then  follow  many  wander- 
ings in  India,  whose  marvels  are  described,  as  well 
as  the  hero's  adventures  in  freeing  places  from 
serpents,  lions,  and  griffins.  He  reaches  TigliafFa, 
whose  king  sends  an  army  with  him  to  the  Trees  of 
the  Sun.  From  these  arboreal  oracles  he  learns  in 
a  confused  fashion  some  intelligence  as  to  his 
birth.  The  demon  of  the  Trees  tells  him  that  his 
real  name  is  Guerrino,  and  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
great  baron  of  royal  blood.  Further  information 
he  must  seek  in  the  West.  After  more  travels  and 
adventures  he  reaches  Mecca,  where  he  is  greatly 
honoured  by  the  Sultan,  and  overcomes  a  nobleman 
who  had  called  him  a  liar.  A  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Persepolis  comes  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Sultan 
on  behalf  of  her  father  against   King  Galismarte. 
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Mesohino  heads  the  Persian  forces  to  victory.  To 
show  that  he  is  astute  as  well  as  brave,  Meschino 
disguises  himself  and  enters  the  enemy's  district 
and  learns  his  designs.  Having  killed  G-alismarte, 
the  conqueror  replaces  Antinisca  on  the  throne. 
This  royal  lady  and  Meschino  are  violently  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  the  hero  promises  her  with 
solemn  oath  that  he  will  seek  no  other  wife.  After 
further  conquests  among  the  Turks  he  leaves  his 
betrothed,  in  order  to  continue  the  search  for  his 
parents.  After  leaving  heathendom  he  kills  some 
giants,  and  in  a  fight  with  a  dragon  is  himself 
almost  overcome  by  its  poison ;  but  after  a  time 
he  recovers,  and  reaches  the  land  of  Prester  John, 
that  fabulous  mediaBval  monarch  who  was  supposed 
to  unite  the  functions  of  priest  and  king.*  Mes- 
chino is  shown  the  marvels  of  this  kingdom,  and 
made  commander  of  the  army  sent  out  against  King 
Galafar  a  giant,  who  challenged  him  to  single 
combat.  The  cartel  is  accepted,  and  Galafar  is 
slain.  Meschino  now  leaves  Prester  John,  and  in 
Egypt  sees  the  elephants,  the  Nile,  the  Holy  Land, 

*  The  fable  of  Prester  John  arose  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  belief  that  there  was  an  Asiatic  Christian  prince  ready 
to  co-operate  in  the  war  against  Islam  was  no  doubt  an  idea  very 
gratifying  to  the  Crusaders,  and  to  those  who  had  sent  them  forth. 
The  letter  which  Prester  John  was  said  to  have  sent  to  Europe  is 
a  somewhat  incoherent  collection  of  unreliable  geographical  ma- 
terials about  the  Eastern  world.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  thinks  it  has  a 
Nestorian  origin.  Whether  Prester  John  wus  a  Tartar  chief  Unk- 
Khan,  or  was  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  or  whether  the  popular  fancy 
transferred  the  attributes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  Prester  John  myth  had  a  share  in  promoting  the 
geographical  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (See  *  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.') 
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and  "many  other  very  delightful  things."  Not  so 
delightful  are  the  sheep-dogs,  who  in  great  numbers 
attack  Meschino.  He  kills  them,  and  thus  gets  into 
trouble  with  the  shepherds,  whom  he  puts  to  flight. 
He  is  taken  prisoner  by  treachery,  and  only  released 
by  order  of  the  great  Sultan,  who  makes  him  the 
captain-general  of  the  army  against  the  Arabs.  He 
receives  aid  from  King  Artilaso,  who  turns  Christian. 
Afterwards  they  are  besieged  in  the  city  by  giants. 
Meschino  in  single  combat  kills  one,  but  a  blow  from 
the  other  renders  him  unconscious,  and  he  is  carried 
off  to  the  prison  where  Artilaso  is  already  a  captive. 
Meschino  recovering  from  his  swoon  stabs  the  giant, 
releases  the  other  prisoners,  and  retakes  the  city. 
King  Validoro  comes  against  them  with  a  great 
army ;  but  his  sister  Rampilla  having  heard  of  the 
valour  of  Meschino  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  kills 
her  brother  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  our  hero. 
When  Meschino  reproves  her  for  this  treachery  she 
commits  suicide.  Meschino  now  goes  to  Sicily  in 
order  to  consult  the  Sibyl,  of  whom  he  has  heard, 
and  of  whom  he  receives  further  intelligence  from 
some  holy  hermits.  Descending  into  the  cavern,  he 
remains  a  year  in  the  underworld  where  the  Sibyl 
dwells.  She  had  prophesied  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  had  therefore  received  the  gift  of  perpetual 
beauty.  Twelve  centuries  old,  she  has  the  aspect 
and  charm  of  sweet-and-twenty.  But  though  she 
had  heralded  the  advent  of  the  new  religion,  she 
remains  the  priestess  of  Apollo.  Meschino  remem- 
bering his  betrothed  resists  her  dangerous  attrac- 
tions, and  is  confirmed  in  his  good  resolutions 
by  witnessing  the  transformation   one  day  of  the 
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Sibyl  into  a  serpent,  and  of  her  attendants  into 
other  animals.*  After  showing  him  the  punish- 
ments suffered  by  the  damned  in  the  inferno,  the 
Sibyl,  from  whom  he  has  learned  the  names  and 
status  of  his  parents,  permits  him  to  return  to  the 
upper  world.  As  a  good  Christian  Meschino  feels 
that  his  stay  with  the  heathen  priestess  needs  some 
expiation,  and  he  proceeds  to  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  imposes  on  him  as  a  penance  that  he  shall 
visit  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  in  Ireland.  In  that 
famous  place  he  sees  the  souls  in  the  cleansing  fire, 
and  through  the  gates  of  paradise  has  a  glimpse  of 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  city.t 

*  Readers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  wiU  be  reminded  of  the  per> 
petual  grace  and  beauty  of  "  She." 

t  The  fame  of  St.  Patrick's  piirgatoi*j  was  spread  throughout  all 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  account,  written  by  Heni*y  of 
Saltrey  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  of  the  descent  of  the  Knight  Owen 
into  purgatory  was  translated  into  French  by  the  celebrated  Marie 
de  France,  and  into  English  under  the  title  of  *  Owain  Miles.'  The 
legend  is  that  St.  Patrick's  heathen  hearers  demanded  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  after  world  of  which  he  had  spoken.  In  answer  to 
his  prayer  the  saint  was  taken  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  secret 
opening  in  the  earth.  Whoever  would  spend  thei*e  a  day  and  a 
night  escaped  any  further  purgatorial  penance.  Owain,  a  dissolute 
knight,  visits  this  place  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  sees  the  torments 
of  hell  and  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  and,  returning  to  the  upper 
world,  finishes  his  life  as  a  pilgiim  to  the  Holy  Land.  Lough 
Deargh  was  visited  by  many,  including  strangers  from  Hungary 
and  Italy.  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  was  destroyed,  it  is  said,  by 
ord^r  of  Alexander  VI  in  1497.  The  subject  is  exhaustively  treated 
in  *  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory '  (London,  1844)  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright.  See  also  Baring- Gould's  '  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  and  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  vol.  xxvi,  p.  122. 
Mr.  Wright  regarded  the  Lough  Deargh  purgatory  as  a  fraud,  but 
Mr.  Baring- Gould  with  more  probability  sees  in  the  legend  a  sur- 
vival of  the  myths  of  descents  into  the  underworld  which  are  to  be 
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Then  he  returns  to  the  Pope  and  gives  him  a 
faithful  narration  of  what  he  has  seen.  The  Pon- 
tiff sends  him  to  Naples,  where  his  uncle  King 
Guicciardo  welcomes  him,  and  places  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  he  leads  to  victory  in  Albania, 
where  he  releases  his  father  and  his  mother  from 
the  prison  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  detained. 
He  recognises  them  from  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
vision  at  St.  Patrick's  well.  Meschino  now  hears 
the  whole  story  of  his  birth,  to  learn  which  he  has 
gone  through  so  many  strange  and  miraculous 
adventures.  He  establishes  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Albania,  and,  with  his  cousin  G-irardo  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  drives  the  Turks  from 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and  other  countries. 
This  accomplished,  Meschino  and  Alessandro  dis- 
guise themselves  as  Turks  and  start  for  Persepolis. 
On  the  way  they  dispose  of  various  robbers  and 
giants  who  assail  them.  Even  Meschino  cannot 
always  be  successful,  and  at  Camopoli  they  are 
treacherously  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  nick  of  time  comes  Artibano,  who  had  been 
kindly  treated  by  Meschino's  father  and  has  become 
a  Christian.  Professing  still  to  be  a  Pagan  and  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  prisoners,  he  finds  an 
opportunity  of  killing  Baraniffe,  and  releasing 
them.  The  three  flee  together  and  rout  their  pur- 
suers. Finally  they  reach  Persepolis,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Antinisca  and  her   people.     But   they  are 

found  in  so  many  heathen  religions.  Dante  had  predecessors,  and 
he  has  had  successors.  A  sympathetic  investigator  who  would 
make  a  close  and  careful  comparison  of  the  extant  reports  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  pains  and  blessings  of  the  future  life  might  confer 
a  benefit  both  on  tlie  study  of  literature  and  of  comparative  religiou. 
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soon  in  danger  from  the  treason  of  Parvidas,  but 
Meschino,  Antinisca,  Artibano,  and  Alessandro 
escape  in  disguise,  and  regain  possession.  Then 
after  these  many  journeyings,  battles,  skirmishes, 
alarms,  and  adventures,  both  on  earth  and  in  the 
underworld,  Meschino  settles  down  to  domestic 
happiness.  Antinisca  bears  him  three  sons,  and 
dies  after  twelve  years  of  marriage.  Meschino 
now  settles  his  worldly  affairs,  becomes  a  hermit, 
and  dies  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

All  these  marvels  are  narrated  in  the  simplest 
and  most  matter-of-fact  manner.  "  II  Meschino  *' 
is  in  effect  a  compendium  of  the  romantic  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  religious  and  chivalric  ele- 
ments are  closely  intermingled,  and  the  odyssey  of 
the  knight-errant  favours  the  introduction  of  the 
tales  of  many  travellers  as  to  the  marvels  of  the 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  of — 

"  Anthropophagi, 
And  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
Below  their  shoulders.*' 

The  aristocratic  creed  is  seen  in  the  stress  that 
is  laid  upon  nobility  of  birth.  The  constancy  of 
Meschino  to  the  Princess  of  Persepolis  is  strongly 
emphasised,  whilst  his  treacherous  betrayal  and 
abandonment  of  his  Mahometan  wife  excites  no 
reprobation,  nor  even  astonishment. 

TuUia  claims  no  more  credit  than  that  of  trans- 
lator, who  has  turned  Spanish  prose  into  Italian 
verse.  Apparently  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  romance.  There  has  been 
some    controversy    as   to    its    original   language. 
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Many  hold  that  it  was  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  a  Florentine,  Andrea  de  Barberino, 
sometimes  called  A.  Patrea.  It  was  printed  at 
Padua  in  1473.  The  Italian  is  thought  to  have 
had  a  French  original  which  he  extended.  The 
Spanish  translation  was  made  by  Alonzo  Hernandez 
Aleman.  There  is  an  abstract  of  the  Spanish 
romance  in  Dunlop.*  The  poetess  appears  to  have 
adhered  closely  to  her  original;  but  in  one  case, 
after  giving  the  romancer's  erroneous  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Mahomet,  she  adds  another  scarcely  less 
accurate. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  the  poetess  is  not  given 
by  her  biographers.  Her  portrait  represents  a 
face  of  intellectual  distinction,  and  her  beauty 
appears  to  have  been  of  an  opulent,  not  to  say 
voluptuous  type. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  literary  baggage  of 
TuUia  d'  Aragona  is  either  very  considerable  or 
very  precious.  Her  *  Dialogo  *  is  easy,  and  at  times 
even  eloquent.  Her  sonnets  are  fluent,  and  some- 
times excellent.  Her  greatest  book  is  her  dullest 
performance,  and  its  good  intentions  have  not  saved 
it  from  a  neglect  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
perversity  of  literary  taste.  There  is  a  piquancy  in 
the  fact  of  such  a  book  being  written  by  Tullia 
d*  Aragona,  but  the  piquancy  is  in  the  circumstances 
of  its  production,  and  not  in  the  style  or  contents 
of  *  II  Meschino.' 

*  'Histoi-y  of  Prose  Fiction,'  by  J.  0.  Dunlop.     New  edition, 
by  G.  H.  Wilson.     London,  1888,  vol.  ii,  pp.  271—280. 


ON  A  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EVIL  EYE 
IN  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  POEM  OF 
BEOWULF. 

BY    WILLIAM   B.    A.    AXON,  F.B.8.L., 
HON.  LL.D.,   WILBEBFORCB    UNIVERSITY. 

[Bead  November  22iid,  1899.] 

Tbe  subject  of  the  Evil  Eye  has  already  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
as  in  1854  Mr.  James  A.  Davies  contributed  a 
learned  and  suggestive  paper  to  the  *  Transactions ' 
(2nd  series,  vol.  v,  p.  187).  My  own  aim  is  much 
humbler.  It  is  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  in 
Beowulf  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Thomas  Elworthy,  whose  monograph  on 
the  Evil  Eye,  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  in 
1895,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  information  on 
this  curious  and  recondite  subject.  The  expres- 
sion of  human  emotions  by  the  eye  is  a  universal 
fact  which  may  help  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
belief  that  from  it  both  blessings  and  cursings  may 
proceed, — the  eye  that  cherishes  and  prospers, 
and  the  eye  that  bans  and  blasts.  ^*  Eat  not  the 
bread  of  an  evil  eye,"  is  the  warning  of  the  Hebrew 
proverbialist  (Prov.  xxiii,  6),  though  his  meaning 
is  probably  more  restricted  than  that  which  after- 
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wards  attached  to  the  phrase.  Mr.  Blworthy 
records  that  many  Anglo-Saxon  coins  bear  a 
medusa's  head,  which  was  regarded  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  fascination,  and  the  two-horned 
helmet  was  intended  in  a  similar  way  as  a  protec- 
tion from  evil ;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature. 

Beowulf  is  a  poem  of  great  antiquity.  The  one 
MS.  of  it  is  assigned  to  the  tenth  century,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  transcript  of  one  much  earlier.  There 
are  some  definitely  Christian  elements,  but  these  are 
all  apparently  interpolations,  and  their  omission 
would  not  destroy  the  organic  structure  of  the 
poem.  Beowulf  the  hero  slays  a  mysterious  marsh- 
dwelling  monster  named  Grendel ;  of  this  fiend  the 
description  includes,  as  one  particular,  that  his 
eyes  gave  forth  a  hideous  light.* 

Later  in  the  poem  Hrothgar  addresses  Beowulf 
on  the  conduct  of  life,  the  duties  of  a  leader  of 
men,  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  other  matters 
which  may  be  considered  appropriate  as  the  counsel 
of  an  aged  prince  to  a  younger  hero.  It  includes  a 
warning  as  to  the  transitory  nature  of  all  worldly 
power  and  possessions. 

"  Now  for  a  time,*'  he  says, "  is  the  flower  of  thy 
might,  but  eftsoons  thy  strength  shall  be  severed 
from  thee  by  disease,  or  the  sword's  edge,  or  the 
grasp  of  fire,  or  the  whelm  of  flood,  or  falchion's 
grasp,  or  flight  of  arrow,  or  dire  age ;  or  the  flash 

*  ",  .  .  him  of  eagum  8t6d, 
lige  gelicost  leoht  unfeeger." 
Thorpe,  5th  edition  (Oxford,  1855),  lines  1457-9 ;  Arnold's  edition 
(London,  1876),  lines  726-7. 
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of  eyes  will  oppress  and  darken ;  suddenly  shall  it 
happen  that  thou,  warrior,  by  Death  shalt  be  over- 
powered."* 

Both  Thorpe  and  Arnold  refer  to  Grimm,  who, 
in  his  *  Deutsche  Mythologie,'  deals  with  the  faith 
of  the  Teutonic  races  in  the  malign  influence 
radiating  from  the  glances  of  certain  people.  The 
editors  of  Beowulf  recognise  in  edgena  bearhtm  a 
reference  to  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the*  Evil  Eye, 
which  is  here  classed  as  resembling  in  its  dire 
efficacy  the  force  of  sword,  fire,  flood,  and  death. 

*  "   ...  Nd  is  pines  maegnes  bl&d 
&ne  hwile;  eft-sona  biiS  paet  peo 
adl  o^^e  ecg  eafoSes  getwsSfeiSy 
oiSiSe  f^resfeng,  o^^e  flddes  wylm, 
ofSHe  gHpe  meces,  o^^e  g&res  fliht, 
o^^e  atol  yldo,  o^te  e&gena  bearhtm, 
forsiteiS  and  forsworce^ :  semninga  bi^,    . 
paet  pec,  dryht-goma,  deiA  oferswyiSe^." 

Arnold,  lines  1761-8 ;  Thorpe,  lines  3527-42. 
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1{e-aI)dorbtfon. 

Convertvnge  al  onto  his  propre  wdle 
From  wnidi  it  is  dirryved. 

Knight's  Tak,  line  3037. 


Sleep. 

We  are  sach  stnfi 
As  dreams  are  made  of  and  oar  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

TempMt^  iv.,  1. 


f)ope  anb  IDadue  Sbca  ot  a 
matertal  beaven. 

Yet  one  doubt 
Persues  me  still,  least  all  I  cannot  die ; 
L^t  that  pure  breath  of  life  the  spirit  of  man 
.    .    .    cannot  together  perish 
with  this  corporeau  clod ; 

Patadiu  Lost,  x.,  781. 

Aaterial  Deaven  for  all  penitents. 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 


Toflttthfir  V«i>«iTitng  ♦hA^f  Prnfi»rty'n  riwnliMi 
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viOAR  OP  ST.  Peter's,  bayswater. 

[R«ad  January  24tb,  1900.] 

The  Work  op  a  Poet. 

A  poet  has  many  parts,  but  not  least  among 
these  is  the  work  of  transmitting  moral  and  reli- 
gious conceptions  through  the  envelope  of  musical 
intonations  from  the  few  great  minds  of  a  genera- 
tion to  the  mass  of  only  half-interested  individuals, 
or  even  to  the  crowd.  Every  true  poet  is  so  by 
virtue  of  his  sensitive  nature,  ever  feeling  the 
impulse  of  thought  waves  coming  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  able  to  weave  these  thoughts  into  that 
elegant  web  of  musical  cadences  that  lays  hold  of 
the  interest  and  affection  of  men  by  touching  the 
sensitive  note  in  their  own  constitution. 

But  whilst  the  poet  is  to  a  great  extent  a  sensi- 
tive machine,  he  can  only  transmit  thought  on  his 
own  level ;  thus  it  comes  about  that  the  distinction 
between  a  poet  and  a  great  poet  is  that  the  latter 
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possesses  amongst  other  things,  side  by  side  with 
the  characteristics  I  have  mentioned,  a  great  intel- 
lect. Such  a  poet,  being  intellectually  on  a  level 
with  the  best  men  of  his  period,  is  able  to  transmit 
the  best  and  highest  thoughts  of  his  day  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  less  highly  developed  minds,  as  well 
as  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  suflBciently  to  enable 
the  wise  to  take  a  further  glance  into  truth.  Such 
poets,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  In  our  own 
literature  they  may  be  said  to  hardly  exceed  some 
dozen  names.  In  such  a  gathering  I  should  only 
be  stirring  up  an  interminable  ground  of  discord 
were  I  to  attempt  to  make  an  exclusive  selection 
for  the  purposes  of  my  subject.  I  propose  only 
to  consider  a  few  prominent  authors  or  leaders  of 
representative  groups,  since  any  other  course  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  such  details  as  could 
not  fail  to  hopelessly  entangle  our  subject.  Roughly 
speaking,  such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing will,  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  examination, 
cover  the  subject  of  the  special  trend  of  that  aspect 
of  poetic  force  which  we  consider  to-night. 

Coleridge,  Dryden,  and  Pope  perhaps  might  be 
included,  but  the  first  is  covered  by  Milton,  the 
last  is  more  of  a  destructive  critic  than  a  con- 
structive teacher ;  and  whilst  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron  have  each  their  strong  feature,  all  the  best 
of  these  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.  Need  I  offer  any  excuse  for 
claiming  the  latter  as  one  of  the  few  great  poets  of 
English  literature  ? 

To  a  less  cultured  audience  perhaps  this   might 
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be  necessary,  but  those,  to  whom  words  are  more 
than  mere  sounds,  will  be  at  one  with  me  when  I  say 
that  though  Browning's  style  is  rugged  and  some- 
times obscure,  his  insight  and  intellect  are  such  as 
to  carry  away  those  who  read  him  to  an  age  in  ad- 
vance of  the  present ;  and  he  succeeds,  moreover,  in 
bringing  his  readers  into  direct  touch  with  the 
harmonies  of  existence. 

The  Litebary  Hiatus. 

The  period  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  is 
strangely  bare  of  that  strong  vital  poetry  which  is 
ever  the  companion  of  a  nation's  intellectual  ac- 
tivity ;  and  indeed  that  period  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  time  of  moral  and  religious  decadence 
which  existed  between  what  are  known  as  the  first 
and  second  "  primers."  The  end  of  Chaucer's  life 
was  simultaneous  with  the  compilation  of  the  first 
English  Prayer  Book,  called  the  first  primer,  whilst 
the  resumption  of  poetic  continuity  as  found  in  the 
writings  of  Spenser  follows  almost  immediately  on 
the  publication  of  the  "  Second  Primer,"  as  well  as 
the  first  and  second  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI ; 
both  of  these  results  being  due,  I  would  suggest,  to  a 
return  into  the  line  of  direct  progress  from  which 
the  previous  century  and  a  half  had  been  so  curious 
and  unfortunate  a  divergence.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  in  dealing  with  such  a  subject  to  avoid  trench- 
ing to  some  extent  on  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  the  range  of  usefulness,  which  belongs 
to  the  greatest  teachers  whether  in  Church  or  litera- 
ture, must  be  one  and  the  same. 
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It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  avoid  dealing  with 
such  events  as  the  Reformation,  since  that  series 
of  movements  has  built  itself  more  firmly  into  the 
tower  of  poesy  than  any  other  circumstance  in 
English  history. 

In  the  light  of  the  greater  scholarship  of  our 
times,  leading  men — such,  for  instance,  as  Dr. 
Oreighton — are  recognising  that  if  at  the  Reforma- 
tion men  went  to  unwarrantable  excesses,  on  the 
whole  it  was  an  honest  as  well  as  successful  at- 
tempt to  come  back  to  the  line  of  steady  progress, 
and  to  throw  off  the  narrowing  chains  that  the 
degraded  state  of  Continental  religion  had  been 
forging  around  the  freedom-loving  hearts  of 
Englishmen. 

Religious  life  on  the  Continent  was  suffering 
from  arrested  development  with  all  its  necessary 
accompaniments  of  mortifying  diseases.  The  con- 
tagion had  spread  to  England,  and  for  over  100 
years  held  her  back  from  progress  and  degraded 
her  court  and  morals.  With  the  publication  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  quickly  followed  by 
Coverdale's  and  Matthews'  Bibles,  and  finally  by  the 
"  Great  Bible,"  the  new  spirit  arose  in  Scotland, 
and  quickly  spread  to  this  land,  a  spirit  which  made 
it  impossible  for  Britons  to  remain  any  longer  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  past. 

Yet  this  was  not  really  a  new  spirit,  it  was  but  the 
resumption  of  that  thoughtful,  reverent,  and  critical 
spirit,  which  had  been  lying  dormant,  but  which 
has  ever  been  part  of  our  national  heritage,  the 
spirit  that  recognises  the  Divine  Spirit  energising 
in  all  the  events  of  the  universe. 
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Chauoer. 

Even  in  Chaucer  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
quiet  satire  of  which  he  makes  use  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  religious  formalities  of  his  day,  as 
clearly  shown  by  his  account  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
the  Sompnour  in  the  *  Frier*s  Tale.'  Of  the  former 
he  says  : 

'^  And  small  tithers  weren  foale  yshent 
If  any  person  wold  upon  him  plaine^ 
Ther  might  asterb  him  no  pecunial  peine  ; 
For  small  tithes  and  small  offering 
He  made  the  people  to  piteously  sing^ 
For  ere  the  Bishop  caught  hem  with  his  hook 
They  weren  in  the  Archdeacon's  book ; 
And  then  had  he  through  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction.*' 

But  whilst  in  this  and  many  other  instances 
there  is  much  to  show  that  the  practical  immorality 
of  the  Continental  religious  system  was  already 
beginning  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  thoughtful 
men  in  this  country  (if  ray  view  that  a  great 
poet  does  express  the  average  thought  of  the  best 
minds  of  his  day  be  correct),  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  below  the  surface  the  better  minds  even 
at  that  early  date  were  possessed  of  no  mean  religious 
ideal ;  that  the  basic  thoughts  of  all  noble  ideas 
were  present,  and  indeed  a  high  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  for  a  passage  in  the 
Knight's  Tale  (line  2989)  reads  very  like  a  bit  of 
nineteenth  century  fin  de  Steele  religious  thought. 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  rendering  which  I 
have  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Lang's  books. 
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0 

The  inscrutable  First  Cause  of  the  universe  knew  well 
what  He  was  about  when  he  established  the  fair  chain  of 
love  or  of  mutual  attraction. 

For  with  this  chain  He  bound  the  elements,  fire,  air, 
water,  and  land,  together  in  definite  forms,  so  as  not  to  fly 
asunder  into  primeval  chaos. 

In  like  manner  He  established  certain  periods  and  dura- 
tions for  all  creation,  beyond  which  nothing  could  pass ; 
this  needs  no  authority  to  confirm  it,  for  it  is  proved  by 
universal  experience. 

Men  therefore  by  this  order  of  the  universe  may  easily 
discern  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  eternal. 

And  anyone  who  is  not  a  fool  can  understand  that  as 
every  part  is  derived  from  a  whole,  nature  cannot  have 
originated  from  any  part  or  parcel  of  a  thing,  but  from 
something  that  is  perfect  and  stable,  passing  by  evolution 
from  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous,  until  it 
becomes  subject  to  change  and  corruption. 

The  Creator  of  the  universe  has  therefore  in  His  wise 
providence  so  established  its  order  that  definite  pieces  and 
progressions  of  things  shall  not  be  eternal,  but  come  into 
existence  and  pass  away  in  due  succession. 

Thus  the  oak,  which  grows  so  slowly  and  has  so  long  a 
life,  at  last  wastes  away  and  dies. 

Even  the  hard  rock  in  time  wasteth  away ;  broad  rivers 
dry ;  great  cities  decay  and  disappear ;  and  all  things  have 
an  end. 

So  also  of  the  human  race,  all  die  ;  some  in  youth,  others 
in  old  age  ;  kings  as  well  as  commoners ;  some  in  their 
beds,  some  in  the  deep  sea,  some  in  battle-fields. 

There  is  no  help ;  all  go  the  same  way,  all  die. 

What  causeth  this  but  the  Ruler  and  First  Cause  of  all 
things  who  draws  back  into  his  own  essence  all  that  was 
derived  from  it,  against  which  decree  it  availetli  no  living 
creature  to  strive  ? 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wise  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  make  the  best  of  that  which  we  cannot 
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prevent ;  and  that  a  min  is  a  fool  who  grumbles  at  that 
which  is  the  uDiversal  fate^  and  rebels  against  the  law  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  his  own  existence. 


From  the  writings  of  Chaucer  it  would  not  be 
very  diflBcult  to  gather  that  during  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whilst  what  may  be  called 
the  Christianity  of  the  day  was  undoubtedly  much 
tainted  with  Italian  ecclesiasticism,  and  thereby 
degraded  to  a  mere  cult,  Religion  (I  use  the  word 
in  its  best  sense)  resulting  from  a  high  ideal  of 
God  was  at  least  robust,  and  as  far  as  the  notion  of 
the  stronger  and  what  I  might  call  the  most  noble 
attributes  of  God  are  concerned,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  any  nineteenth  century  theologian  has  a 
higher  conception  than  that  which  is  given  by 
Chaucer  in  the  passage  quoted.  But  any  growth  in 
the  general  character  of  the  masses,  which  would 
otherwise  have  benefited  largely  from  such  an  ideal, 
seems  to  have  been  smothered  by  the  immense 
vohime  of  false  ideals  that  supervened ;  until,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  grand  and 
elevating  literature  which  was  given  to  the  people  of 
England  in  the  publication  of  the  various  English 
Bibles,  a  better  spirit,  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
and  progress,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  religious  con- 
ception which  had  ceased  for  so  long,  was  once  more 
resumed. 

Such  a  return  to  the  better  conditions  of  the 
past  of  course  involved  struggles  and  some  excesses, 
doubtless,  too,  political  and  other  conditions  made 
the  path  easier,  but  that  which  made  some  such 
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reversion  to  the  regular  line  of  religious  evolu- 
tion a  necessity  ;  was  I  believe  the  law  of  progress 
within  the  mind  of  man  struggling  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  its  own  destiny. 

Shakespeare. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  so  demonstrates  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  best  minds  of  our  own  land  in  the 
sixteenth  century  towards  the  religious  condition  of 
their  time,  than  to  read  the  moral  and  religious 
views  expressed  in  Shakespeare,  and  to  recognise 
in  them  the  sequel  to  the  religious  thought  of  the 
Chaucer  period.  Who  will  fail  to  see  the  picture 
which  presents  itself,  viz.  that  of  a  larger  and 
grander  conception  of  God  tending  to  practical 
godliness,  presenting  itself  in  that  collection  of 
writings  known  as  **  Shakespeare's  works?" 

But  whilst  this  is  the  case,  there  is  (as  a  result 
of  a  reformation  amongst  the  clergy  as  well  as  in 
religious  thought  generally)  a  change  of  attitude 
observable  in  the  later  author.  There  is  of  course 
in  Shakespeare  that  shrewd  care  necessary  amid 
the  divided  camps  of  the  High  and  Low  Churchman 
of  his  day  not  to  prejudice  a  case  that  in  his  time 
was  still  to  a  great  extent  sub  judiccy  but  it  is 
interesting  to  gather  from  these  writings  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  thinkers  of  his  day  was  quite  as 
much  directed  against  excessive  puritanism  as  it 
was  against  the  **  ecclesiasticism  "  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  "  Shakespeare "  was  evidently  an 
excellent  specimen  of  his  century's  best  thought. 

Even  if   not  Christian  by  open  profession,  as  we 
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should  now  say,  he  evidences  decided  religious 
convictions ;  and  whilst  daring  to  look  at  Truth  in 
his  own  way,  that  is  in  reference  to  practical  utility, 
he  maintains  an  honourable  attitude  towards  the 
Church,  and  aims  in  his  writings  at  raising  the  moral 
standard  of  the  time.  He  never  posed  as  a  re- 
former, announced  no  creed,  championed  no  special 
cause,  and  yet,  as  Guizot  writes,  **  was  the  most 
profound  and  dramatic  of  moralists."  No  doubt 
Coleridge  too  is  right  when,  in  reference  to  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  the  priestly  character  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  he 
says  of  his  clerical  characters,  **  they  always  carry 
with  them  our  love  and  respect." 

Whenever  a  holy  subject  is  touched  by  this 
writer  it  is  with  a  deep  sentiment  of  unaffected 
reverence,  and  we  cannot,  I  think,  help  agreeing  with 
De  Vere  when  he  says  of  this  author,  "  That  he  was 
a  devout  Christian  no  one  who  appreciates  his  poetry 
can  doubt,  though  it  is  certain  his  religious  tone 
has  no  sympathy  with  sect  or  conventicle." 

For  instance,  Friar  Lawrence  in  **  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  throughout  the  play  moralises  as  a  shrewd 
human  teacher  rather  than  as  an  ascetic  divine, 
and  is  the  farthest  removed  from  the  professional 
cant.  Shakespeare  makes  Lucio  say  to  Isabella 
of  the  convent : 

"  I  hold  you  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted ; 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity 
As  with  a  saint/' 

But  even  to  those  who  are  not  versed  in  theo- 
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logical  subtleties  the  words  of  Isabella  to  Angelo, 
when  pleading  for  her  brother's  life,  point  out  that 
far  as  Shakespeare  had  gone  in  the  fuller  and  larger 
idea  of  God's  relationship  to  man,  he  had  not  come 
to  realise  any  sense  of  the  inherent  oneness  of  God 
with  man ;  to  Shakespeare  God  is  only  the  Judge. 

In  reference  to  the  Shakespearian  view  of  the 
future  life,  it  is  true  that  when  Angelo  says  to 
Isabella : 

''  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words," 

her  answer  is — 


''Alas!  alas! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy/' 

But  this  is  inconclusive.  I  fail  entirely  to  see 
how  it  was  that  Carlyle  could  find  any  comfort  of 
immortal  hope  from  Shakespearian  song.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  sonnet — **  Soul  and  Body" — from 
which  something  may  be  gathered. 

"Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Foiled  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  death. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms — inheritors  of  this  excess — 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?     Is  this  thy  body's  end  ?   " 
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Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  tby  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men ; 

And  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 

But  is  this  authentic  ?  I  fear  the  critics  will 
not  allow  us  to  cling  to  it ;  and  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  this  passage  is  strangely  solitary.  Against 
this  we  may  set  the  words  which  are  undoubted, 
viz.  those  which  Prospero  uses  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  world;  they  point,  as  I  think  we 
should  expect  them  to  do  at  that  early  period,  to  a 
wise  vagueness — an  admixture  of  Pantheism  with 
the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  **  Maya :  *' 

''  And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  * 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'' 

Milton. 

In  order  to  follow  the  development  of  thought 
which  ensued  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  must  try  to  realise  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Under  the  common  title  of  Protestantism  almost 
every  phase  of  religious  thought,  from  the  dignified 
Churchraanship  of  England  to  the  narrow  Calvinism 
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of  Geneva,  was  made  the  object  of  bitter  and  often 
inhuman  attacks.  The  effort  was  plainly  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  orthodox  bodies  to  sup- 
press all  unprejudiced  thought  in  matters  religious. 

The  spirit  of  this  country  was  naturally  in  direct 
antagonism  to  any  form  of  persecution,  and  fugi- 
tives from  the  Continent  had  no  doubt  a  leavening 
influence  on  the  English  Church,  already  under- 
going a  change  owing  to  the  insistence  of  Scotch 
theological  controversialists.  The  direction  of  this 
change  was  from  the  broader  individualism  of  the 
Shakespearian  writings  to  the  narrower  individual- 
ism evidenced  in  Milton,  and  producing  in  its  turn 
that  puritanical  religious  atmosphere  which,  while 
it  was  essential  to  the  persistence  of  "  The  Faith," 
as  we  hold  it,  was  nevertheless  an  apparently  retro- 
grade movement,  an  intense  literalism,  and  an 
almost  heathen  anthropomorphism. 

The  Infallible  man  was  no  longer  accepted.  An 
Infallible  Church  no  longer  claimed  the  devotion 
of  men ;  but  the  longing  for  an  infallible  something 
has  ever  been  present  in  human  hearts,  and  after 
this  period  of  change  the  longing  gradually  de- 
veloped into  the  veneration  of  an  Infallible  book, 
until  the  very  language  of  the  day  was  permeated 
with  Bible  phraseology.  Miltoa  derived  much  of 
his  inspiration  from  the  Bible,  and  whilst  theology 
undoubtedly  acted  upon  him,  he  none  the  less  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  gene- 
rations that  followed. 

The  average  conception  entertained  up  to  the 
middle  of  this  century  by  the  English  people  of 
Adam,  Eve,   paradise,  heaven,  hell,  and  God  are 
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chiefly  derived  from  his  *  Paradise  Lost ; '  whilst  the 
grotesque  person  of  Satan,  the  Pan-like  devil  of 
popular  mythology,  is  purely  Miltonic.  There  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  conception  of 
the  Arch  Fiend  struggling  amongst  the  under- 
growth to  find  his  way  to  the  Garden  of  Eden : 

'^  Now  to  tV  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journeyed  on^  pensive  and  slow  ; 
But  further  way  found  none^  so  thick  entwined 
As  one  continued  brake^  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  past  that  way. 
One  gate  there  only  was^  and  that  look'd  east 
On  th'  other  side ;  which  when  the  Arch- felon  saw. 
Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound/' 

Nor  can  we,  in  the  brighter  ideals  that  are  ours, 
quite  understand  Milton's  conception  of  God,  un- 
less indeed  in  the  light  of  Milton's  hereditary 
bias,  or  the  limited  character  of  the  educational 
arena  of  his  day,  so  tainted  with  the  spirit  of 
Calvinism. 

We  are  apt  to  wonder,  can  Milton  have  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  speaks  thus  of  God,  thus — 


"  To  appease  betimes  th'  incensed  Deity." 


Or- 


"  Him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 
Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  union  falls 
Into  utter  darkness  deep  engulfed,  his  place 
Ordained ;  without  redemption,  without  end. 
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Whilst  in  respect  to  conception  of  Deity  the 
progress  of  moral  and  religious  thought  might 
seem  to  have  been  once  more  arrested,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Milton  will  show 
that  the  thoughts  of  *'  futurity  "  were  really  taking 
a  greater  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  day. 

The  whole  idea  of  *  Paradise  Regained'  is  the 
conception  of  a  larger  and  hitherto  unappreciated 
hope  for  the  future.  In  *  Samson  Agonistes'  the 
hero  says : 

"  All  these  indignities^  for  such  they  are, 
From  thine;  these  evils  I  desenre  and  more, 
Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me 
Justly ;  yet  despair  not  of  His  final  pardon 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  His  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant/' 

The  whole  spirit  of  '  Paradise  Regained'  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  picture  which  Milton  draws  of 
our  "  first  parents,"  penitent  and  confident  of 
pardon  and  restoration : 

"  Undoubtedly  He  will  relent  and  turn 
From  His  displeasure,  in  whose  look,  serene 
When  angry  most  He  seemed  and  most  severe. 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ?" 

I  have  said  that  the  thought  of  futurity  is  seen 
in  Milton  to  be  taking  hold  of  his  mind,  and  in  so 
saying  we  must  notice  the  important  distinction 
between  the  assent  to  a  doctrine  contained  in  the 
accepted  religious  dogmas  of  the  body  to  which  an 
individual  belongs,  and  the  truth  which  has  become 
part  of  a  man's  being  from  sheer  conviction.  Thus 
while,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman,  Milton  was 
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individually  a  believer  in  the  future  life,  I  cannot 
but  observe  that  in  his  writings  (expressing,  as 
I  postulate,  the  best  thoughts  of  his  day),  so  far 
from  the  definite  statements  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  with  his  environment  and  educa- 
tion, in  point  of  fact  we  find  little  more  than  one 
slight  step  forward  from  the  position  of  the  previous 
century  on  this  important  point — a  future  life. 
This  doctrine,  though  always  accepted  as  part  of 
the  Christian  creed,  has  really  had  very  little  hold 
on  the  intellect  of  the  world,  but  has  been 
laboriously  working  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  rational 
and  true. 

Whilst  Shakespeare  dimly,  if  at  all,  suggests 
the  thought  of  a  future  life,  Milton  does  not  go  so 
very  much  further, — apart,  at  least,  from  his  con- 
ventional and  material  description  of  heaven  and 
hell-  He  has  much  to  say  of  spirits,  but  of  man  8 
real  purpose  little.  He  gives  us,  however,  just  a 
hint  of  developing  thought  in  this  direction  when 
he  says : 

''  Though  what  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ?'' 

But  the  real  spirit  of  the  poet's  inner  mind  is  seen 
in  the  vague  hope  which,  poet-like,  gets  beyond 
the  hope  stage : 

^'  Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  least  all  I  cannot  die ; 

Least  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man 

Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 

With  this  corporeal  clod." 
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These  words  alone  would  suflBce   in  my  mind    to 
mark  a  definite  progress  of  ideals. 

Dryden,  Addison,  Pope. 

The  succeeding  century  saw  no  rapid  change  of 
thought ;  it  was  occupied  in  consolidating  into  the 
national  constitution  the  developments  of  thought 
that  had  already  taken  place.  It  was  the  period  in 
which  the  attempt  was  made  to  convert  doctrines 
into  practice,  and  undoubtedly  great  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  pestilential  state  of  the  moral 
atmosphere.  From  the  works  of  Dryden,  Addison, 
and  Pope,  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  little,  if 
any,  progress  was  made  in  the  direction  of  thought. 
The  moral  and  religious  world  were  slowly  settling 
down  to  a  semi-puritanical  conception  of  right 
living.  From  the  Cruel  Tyrant  of  the  Italian 
worship  the  pendulum  of  the  idea  of  God  was 
swinging  towards  the  Despotic  Judge  of  Calvinistic 
theology,  while  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
humanity,  the  well-known  and  curious  lines  of 
Dryden  show  the  spirit  of  his  day  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Miltonic  wanderings  : 

"  For  when  we're  dead  and  our  freed  souls  enlarged^ 
Of  nature's  grosser  burden  we're  discharged ; 
Then  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh^ 
Like  wandering  meteors  through  the  air  will  fly, 
And  in  our  airy  walk  as  subtle  guests 
We'll  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers'  breasts ; 
There  read  their  souls  and  track  each  passion's  sphere." 

Addison  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  defects 
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of  the  present,  and  sought  to  assist  the  work  of 
moral  progress,  as  is  asserted  by  his  friend  Tickell, 
who  says  of  him : 

"  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and,  oh !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die/^ 

BUENS. 

The  tendency  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  past, 
and  the  evils  that  always  ensue  from  this,  are  well 
evidenced  in  the  cold  worldly,  though  outwardly 
religious  atmosphere  in  which  Pope  writes ;  a  state 
of  affairs  that  reached  its  zenith  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  great  Ayrshire 
bard  caught  the  spirit  of  universal  desire  for  liberty 
and  religious  progress,  and  struck  many  a  mortal 
blow  against  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of  his  day, 
and  when  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  unfettered  soul 
he  cries — 

"  Lord,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  prayer 
Against  the  Presbytry  of  Ayr," 

our  hearts  are  with  him,  for  we  know  that  at  least 
in  Scotland  the  whole  idea  of  religion  had  become 
so  crystallised  into  the  various  rules  of  the  Church, 
her  courts,  and  her  government,  that  there  remained 
little  room  for  the  exercise  of  practical  Christianity. 
*  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  well  describes  the 
difference  between  conventional  worship  of  that 
time  and  the  true  devotion  of  heart  that  was, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  humble 
cottage. 

VOL.  XXI.  13 
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'^  Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays. 
Hope  springs  exalting  on  triumphant  wing, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays^ 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

"  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed^  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrol." 

Much  has  been  said  to  disparage  the  writings  of 
this  Scotch  bard,  but  two  ideas  will  ever  claim  for 
him  a  high  standard  of  poetic  worth.  He  em- 
phasises boldly  and  clearly  a  higher  and  better, 
thoiFgh  still  material  conception  of  heaven,  as 
expressly  stated  in  the  passage  just  quoted ;  and 
there  comes  upon  the  scene  for  the  first  time  in 
his  writings  a  newer  and  grander  appreciation  of 
the  Divine  Ruler,  that  cannot  have  failed  to  in- 
fluence in  its  reflected  force  the  minds  of  the  mass 
of  his  readers.     God  is  no  more  the  Despot. 

''  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 
Each  spring — its  various  bias ; 
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Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute^ 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

And  again,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  this  greater 
and  truer  ideal  comes  out  still  more  forcibly. 

''  Where  human  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  All-good  !  for  such  Thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 
Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
But  Thou  art  good,  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive." 


Wordsworth. 

But  even  the  torch  which  Robert  Burns,  and 
possibly  Logan  too,  lighted,  would  hardly  have 
availed  to  stir  the  slumbers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  not  two  other  circumstances — the  con- 
vulsive events  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
rise  of  the  "Lake"  school  of  poets — added  their 
forces  towards  remedying  the  evils  of  such  an  arti- 
ficial age. 

In  architecture,  dress,  and  literature  the  same 
stereotyped  ideals  were  everywhere  apparent; 
nothing  natural  was  allowed  to  appear ;  even  the 
trees  might  not  grow  as  they  would,  but  must  be 
cut  into  fantastic  shapes.  Religion  and  life  were 
brought  under  the  same  domination.  The  best 
intellects,  however,  could  not  long  remain  pent  up 
within  such  narrow  walls,  and  in  the  domain  of 
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artistic  expression  found  vent  for  their  feelings  in 
the  identification  of  God  with  nature,  and  found 
joy  in  devotion  to  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
either  in  hill  or  mountain,  in  dale  or  valley,  by  the 
running  brook  or  the  flowering  hedgerow.  We 
find  this  expansion  of  the  God  idea  making  itself 
evident  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  amidst  the 
censure  and  opposition  of  not  a  few  so-called  reli- 
gious persons  of  his  day  who,  being  nothing  if  not 
conventional,  were  of  necessity  not  amongst  the 
foremost  minds  of  that  period,  men  who  classed 
wild  flowers  as  "  weeds,"  and  forbore  to  speak  of 
earthly  love  on  the  Sabbath. 

To  Wordsworth,  the  whole  creation  brings  him 
"authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things,"  and  cer- 
tainly nature  taught  him  more  of  the  character  of 
true  worship  than  was  known  to  many  who  have 
followed  him. 

What  grander  conception  could  we  have  of  the 
due  worship  of  a  pure  soul  than  this  ? — 

"  Dear  child^  dear  child,  thou  walkest  with  me  here ; 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thoughts, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  Divine. 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham^s  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee,  when  we  know  it  not." 

Truly  Wordsworth,  if  he  does  no  more,  at  least 
brings  us  up  to  the  religious  ideal  of  the  average 
person  to-day,  for  who  is  there  that  is  worth  the 
name  of  man  that  does  not  love  the  beautiful  and 
natural,  or  fails  to  see  and  hear  in  them  the  voice 
of  God  ?  as  Wordsworth  says. 
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"  One  impnlse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  yon  more  of  man^ 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good^ 
Than  all  the  sages  can/' 

By  his  love  of  nature  Wordsworth  wrought  the 
cure  for  the  moral  diseases  of  his  day,  and  by 
giving  to  us  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  of 
his  time,  has  not  only  brought  us  into  closer  touch 
with  nature,  but  has  pointed  us  to  God  and  good 
through  nature.  He  has  made  God  more  real  to 
lis,  and  as  a  sequel  to  his  work,  already  many  are 
beginning  to  realise  how  infinitely  fragile  is  the  wall 
between  science  and  the  best  religious  thought ; 
between  the  truest  poetry  and  the  truest  faith. 
He  interprets  to  us  God,  life,  and  ourselves ;  he 
satisfies  us,  though  no  doubt  he  will  not  satisfy  the 
generation  that  is  to  be.     He  felt  that  man  needs — 

'^  A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound^ 
Of  permanent  and  universal  sway, 
And  permanent  belief.'^ 

His  finger  points  to  the  interlacing  and  inter- 
penetrating influence  of  the  great  Over- soul  of  the 
universe  in  all  earthly  events. 

"  Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought. 
And  givest  form  to  images,  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  starlight  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childoood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  which  build  up  a  human  soul/' 

Of  course  Wordsworth  has  been  accused  of  Pan- 
theism, but  that  is  the  fate  of  every  thinker,  since 
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the  mental  vision  of  his  accusers  is  generally  of  too 
limited  a  character  to  differentiate. 

But  while  we  may  see  a  very  distinct  growth  of 
ideal  with  reference  to  the  conception  of  God  in  the 
writings  of  Wordsworth,  the  profoundest  if  not  the 
strangest  of  all  his  doctrines,  and  one  which  not 
only  develops  the  idea  but  even  takes  for  granted  a 
future  life,  is  his  doctrine  of  "  reminiscence,"  which 
approximates  closely  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  re- 
incarnation. 

Some  have  failed  to  recognise  this  teaching  in 
Wordsworth  owing  to  his  poetic  vagueness,  but  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  religious 
bigotry  of  his  time  made  it  diflScult,  as  indeed  it 
still  is,  to  speak  quite  plainly  on  such  a  subject. 
This  caused  him  so  to  veil  his  terms  that  it  is  only 
in  the  present  we  are  beginning  to  understand  their 
true  meaning.  The  poet-philosopher  could  not 
allow  the  great  problem  of  the  past  and  future  to 
be  slurred  over,  but  felt  that  it  must  be  grappled 
with  and  understood. 

He  taught  that — 

*'  The  child  is  father  to  the  man," 

and  that  therefore,  from  the  recollections  and  ob- 
servations of  early  childhood,  we  may  do  something 
to  trace  our  ancestry.  It  is  to  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  that  the  poet  appeals  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  that  knowledge  is  recollection,  and 
that  our  recognition  of  "  geometrical  truths,"  as 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  conceptions  of  early 
childhood  (those  truths  that  come  so  promptly  as 
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to  appear  instinctive),  depends  on  our  having  been 
actually  familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier  world. 
Wordsworth  invokes  the  memory  of  a  state  in  which 
he  had  known  no  sin. 


"  Happy  those  days  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  infancy, 
Before  I  understood  the  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white  celestial  thought ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness.'^ 


But  Wordsworth  is  not  content  with  merely  ana- 
lysing his  childhood's  experiences  and  impressions, 
he  implies  and  even  asserts  that  these  **  fancies 
from  afar  are  brought/'  and  that  the  child's  view  of 
the  world  reveals  to  him  truths  which  full-grown 
man  with  difficulty  retains  or  recovers. 

Thus  Wordsworth  followed  Plato  in  believing 
that  the  child's  soul  had  existed  before  it  entered 
the  body.  The  child  begins  by  feeling  the  natural 
world  strange  to  him,  but  he  sees  in  it  as  it  were 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see. 

He  discerns  in  it  kinship  with  the  spiritual  world 
which  he  dimly  remembers ;  that  "  unsubstantial 
fairy  place,"  the  sense  of  which,  though  it  never 
entirely  vanishes,  with  advancing  years  we  find  less 
and  less  present  with  us. 

But  listen  to  the  poet's  own  words  on  the  subject 
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in  that  grand,  hopeful,  soul-sustaining  Ode  on  *  In- 
timations of  Immortality,*  which  makes  us  feel  our 
angel  ancestry : 

"  There  was  a  time  when  meadow^  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight. 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light ; 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  : 
Turn  wheresoever  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

-N-  4e  ^  *  ^ 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar  : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come. 

Prom  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  : 

♦  *  a|e  ^  « 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

♦  ♦  •  •N-  ♦ 

The  thought  of  the  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 

Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
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Delight  and  liberty^  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood^  whether  bnsy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  flattering  in  his  breast: 

Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
Bat  these  obstinate  qnestionings 
Of  sense  and  oatward  things. 
Fallings  from  as,  vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creatare 
Moving  aboat  in  worlds  not  realised. 
High  instincts  before  which  oar  mortal  natare 
Did  tremble  like  a  gailty  thing  sarprised ; 
Bat  for  those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  oar  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  oar  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  traths  that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 

Thoagh  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  : 
In  the  primal  sympathy, 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be. 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering. 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

I  thank  God  that  ever  poet  taught  such  grand 
thoughts  of  Ood  and  Life  and  Self. 

He  has  spoken  words  which  are  inspired  if  ever 
words  were,  words  worthy  of  this  century.  He  has 
shown  us  that  though  it  is  true  that  all  are  born 
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with  a  prepensitj  to  sin,  it  is  equally  true  that  each 
physical  human  life  is  irresponsible  for  its  owti 
being,  and  must  stand  at  its  own  intrinsic  value, 
apart  altogether  from  the  moral  or  immoral  action 
of  its  parents. 

Viewed  thus,  each  human  soul  has  its  own  possi- 
bilities; it  brings  with  it  its  own  consciousness, 
which   happily   for    many    is    a    consciousness  of 
"coming  from  afar;"  and  even  if  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  find  many  of  our  early  illusions  and  dreams 
have  "  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day,'*  yet  it 
is  "from  glory  to  glory,"  and   later  life  reveals  to 
us  other  and  sublimer  dreams  of  a  more  eternal 
value,  and   the   sunset  is   oftentimes   rich  with    a 
splendour  more  brilliant  than  the  trailing  clouds  of 
sunrise.     "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy," 
"  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that 
death  could  bring  annihilation  of  the  life  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  all  things  was  to  the  poet  an  un- 
thinkable anomaly. 

I  have  tried  to  trace  what  might  be  called  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  and  the  future  life  in 
poetry  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  up  to  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  present  day,  but  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  my  postulate  we  ought  natu- 
rally to  look  for  the  poet-prophet  of  our  own  day, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  who  sums  up  in  his  writings 
not  only  the  average,  but  the  finest  and  noblest 
ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Tennyson. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  uttering  an  unwelcome  senti- 
ment when   I  decline  to  look  up  to  the  late  Poet 
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Laureate  as  the  noblest  scion  of  poetic  genius  for 
our  era.  I  deliberately  place  him  as  anterior  to 
Browning  in  reference  to  the  expression  of  ideal, 
moral,  and  religious  thought,  in  spite  of  that  spirit 
of  intense  piety  which  so  uniformly  permeates  his 
writings. 

The  able  volume  recently  published  by  his   son 
Hallani  as  well  as  the  valuable  paper  read  before 
this   Society  were  able  attempts  to  place  Tennyson 
in  the  forefront  of  the  poetic  field ;  but  whilst  we 
all  delight  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  graceful 
diction,  and  though    he  was   undoubtedly   a   man 
of    very  great   powers,  he  will   ever  to  my  mind 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  Wordsworth  and 
Browning.     He  portrays  the  best  thought  of  the 
middle  of  this  century,  and  must  in  regard  to  his 
writings  be  considered  only  the  very  brilliant  com- 
plement to  the  efforts  of  the  "  Lake  "  school.     I  am 
fain  to  believe  that  when  the  great  teachings  which 
Tennyson    has    crystallised    with    such   inimitable 
refinement  of  language  and  thought  are  described 
in  the  years  to  come  as  "  old-fashioned,"  the  works 
of  Robert  Browning  will  be  counted  as  Sibylline 
books,  and  rank  as  the  guides,  friends,  and  counsel- 
lors of  the  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the  day ; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  which  I  cannot  deny,  that  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  his  style  seems  to  lack  that 
standard  of  rhythmical  cadence  which  an  intuitive 
sense  of  proportion  within  us  seems  to  demand. 

Both  these  great  men  lie  together  in  the  Poets' 
Corner  at  Westminster. 

Tennyson  has  had  the  larger  appreciation  of  the 
past.  Browning  will  live  in  the  future !  since  he  is 
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the  flower  of  poetic  thought,  and  the  genius  of 
moral  and  religious  conception.  Tennyson  was  but 
the  harbinger  of  a  "  large  hope/*  he  gave  musical 
expression  to  the  growing  aspiration  of  pity  and 
love.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  his  writings 
he  believed  vaguely  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  but  he  never  saw  evil  being- 
changed  into  good.  He  could  not  see  the  good  of 
evil,  he  could  only  say — 


(€ 


O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill 
To  pangs  of  nature^  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood.'' 

Browning. 

But  Browning's  Psychology  was  of  a  far  deeper 
sort.  His  mind  was  far  bolder  and  more  resolutely 
speculative  than  that  of  the  author  of  *  In  Memo- 
riam.'  He  was  not  afraid  of  sin,  he  searched  it 
through  and  through.  He  thought  it  had  a  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  in  itself  a  great  educator. 

In  his  *  Parleyings  with  Bernard  de  Mandeville,' 
Browning  teaches  us  that  we  must  concede  a  use  to 
evil,  because  it  is — 

"  The  scheme  by  which  through  ignorance 
Good  labours  to  exist.'' 

We  can  only  distinguish  knowledge  of  good  by 
knowledge  of  evil — good  and  evil  grow  together; 
what  know  we — 


But  proofs  here  gained  that  every  growth  of  good 
Sprang  consequent  on  evil's  neighbourhood  ?  " 
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Night  needs  day,  shine  needs  shade,  so  good 
needs  evil, — says  Browning  in  *  Parleyings  with 
Prancis  Furini.'  Evil  he  believes  to  be  finite,  transi- 
tory, and  essential  to  the  attainment  of  all  higher 
and  permanent  good ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  to  make  us  doiibt  Divine 
goodness. 

"  Fair  and  good  are  products 
Of  fonl  and  evil,  one  mast  bring  to  pass  the  other 
Just  as  poisons  grow  drugs.'' 

('  Pietro  of  Abano.') 

We  are,  then,  according  to  Browning,  to  consider 
evil  as  shade  in  relation  to  light,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
Abt  Vogler — 

"  Evil  is  null,  is  naught." 

But  he  does  not  stop  here ;  we  must  ever  struggle 
with  evil,  for  '*  no  battle,  no  victory."  We  must  in 
this  life  have — 

"  Pain  with  joy 
Folly  with  wisdom,  all  that  works  annoy 
With  all  that  quiets  and  contents ;'' 

and  then  for  our  benefit  evil  must  always  stay  with 
us  here. 

*'  For  mankind  springs 
Salvation  by  each  hindrance  interposed.'^ 

"  Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot 
And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph  ?'' 

It  is  in  the  poem  *'  Easter  Eve  "  that  the  new 
light  seems  to  burst  upon  him  with  all  its  force,  and 
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that  he  sees  the  value  of  trial,  temptation,  and  evil ; 
the  limitation  of  life  becomes  clear. 

'^  And  80  I  live^  yoa  see^  he  says ; 
Go  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  respect. 
Prefer  still  straggling  to  effect 
My  warfare.     Happy  that  I  can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man. 
Not  left  in  Grod's  content  apart 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  last.'' 

And  this  too  is  true  of  pain.  In  the  hands  of 
this  teacher  pain  and  suffering  have  cast  around 
them  a  halo  of  beauty  that  seems  to  make  all  life 
beautiful. 

Pain  has  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
all-loving  Creator,  and  yet  any  physiologist  will 
tell  us  that  without  a  nervous  system  capable  of 
suffering  pain,  no  pleasure  could  be  enjoyed.  Again, 
pain  is  protection.  If  fire  did  not  cause  the  pain 
of  burning  we  should  handle  hot  coals  with  our 
fingers  and  soon  destroy  them.  Pain  always  lasts 
while  there  is  the  possibility  of  cure.  Pompilia 
says,  in  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book,' — 

''The  guardian  angel  discontinued  pain 
Because  the  hope  of  cure  was  gone  at  last." 

All  pain  must  be  to  work  some  good  in  the  end. 
Again,  in  Ferishtah's  *  Fancies  '  we  read — 

"  Pain*s  shade  enhanced  the  shine 
Of  pleasure,  else  no  pleasure.^' 

How  precious  does  the  thought  become  when 
understood  ! 
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"  But  pain  from  out  the  world,  what  room  were  left 
For  thanks  to  God,  for  love  to  man  ?" 

''  Thanks  to  God 
And  love  to  man — from  man  take  these 
Away,  and  what  is  man  worth  ? 


9i 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  Browning  has  given  us  a 
truer  light  on  the  Gospel  message  than  any  before 
him.  He  has  explored  the  recesses  of  hell  and 
found  God  there  also.  He  has  staggered  at  no- 
thing. He  could  go  to  the  "morgue,"  and  there 
amidst  the  forlorn  ruins  of  blasted  and  abortive 
lives  he  could  retain  his  optimism  unshaken.  He 
could  declare  boldly — 

*'  My  own  hope  is  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That  after  last  return  the  first. 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched. 
That  what  began  best  can^t  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accursed." 

Every  element  in  our  complex  being  has  its  value. 
Out  of  animal  feelings  God,  the  great  alchemist, 
is  for  ever  distilling  sublime  imperishable  human 
affections.  And  so  our  poet  can  sing  the  great 
hymn  of  confident  aflBance  : 

"  I  see  the  good  of  evil,  why  our  world  began  at  worst. 
Since    Time    means  amelioration   tardily   enough    dis- 
played. 
Yet  a   mainly   onward   moving,   never    wholly   retro- 
grade. 

We  know  more,  though  we  know  little ; 
We  grow  stronger,  though  still  weak ; 
Partly  see,  though  all  too  purblind; 
Stammer,  though  we  cannot  speak.'* 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  were  these  thoughts,  noble 
and  true  as  they  are,  actuated  by  a  Christian  heart. 
Most  certainly. 

Surely  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day  are  mean- 
ingless if  they  do  not  express  the  author's  belief  in 
Christ  and  His  atoning  sacrifice. 

Christ  is  no  fable  or  myth  to  Browning,  for  we 
hear  him  praying  for  the  "Gottingen"  professor, 
who  is  a  teacher  of  unbelief : 

^'  May  Christ  do  for  him  what  no  mere  man  shall^ 
And  stand  confessed  as  the  God  of  salvation/' 

In  "  Pauline  "  he  addresses  our  Lord  in  the  most 
impassioned  and  devout  terms : 

"  O  Thou  pale  form  ! 
Oft  have  I  stood  by  Thee ; 
Have  I  been  keeping  lonely  watch  with  Thee 
In  the  damp  night  by  weeping  Olivet ; 
Or  leaning  on  Thy  bosom  proudly  less^ 
Or  dying  with  Thee  on  Thy  lonely  cross. 
Or  witnessing  Thy  bursting  from  the  tomb." 

In  the  exquisitely  beautiful  poem  "  Christmas 
Eve  "  is  a  description  of  the  midnight  mass  at 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in  which  Christ  is  represented 
as — 

"  He  who  trod, 
Very  man  and  very  God, 
This  earth  in  weakness,  shame,  and  pain ; 
Dying  on  the  cross,  but  to  come  again  ;  the  one  God, 
All  in  all.  King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords." 

Again,  in  the  powerful  and  remarkable  poem  "  An 
Epistle  from  Karahish"  the  Arab  physician  who, 
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travelling  through  Palestine  soon  after  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  heard  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  how  He 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and  writing  to  his  old 
teacher,  says, 

''  The  very  God  !  think,  Abih ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All-great  were  the  All-loving  too ; '' 

and  Lazarus  declares  that  Christ  said  to  him, 

'^  And  thou  mast  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee/' 

Any  possible  doubt  as  to  whether  the  message  of 
Browning  were  a  Christian  one  or  no  is  set  at  rest 
when  he  declares  that  "  the  Love  that  tops  the 
night "  is  "  Christ  in  God :" 


"  I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  Gad  in  Christy 
Accepted  by  the  reason^  solves  for  thee 
All  qaestions  in  the  earthy  and  out  of  it ;'' 

whilst  "  Saul,"  probably  the  noblest  of  all  his 
religious  poems,  seems  little  short  of  a  Messianic 
oratorio  in  words. 

What  a  magnificent  prophetic  outburst  is  that 
in  which  he  makes  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  pro- 
claims ^'  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

"  0  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee,  a  Man  Uke  to  me ; 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  for  ever,  a  Hand  like  this 

hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gate  of  new  life  to  thee : 
See  the  Christ  stand  ! " 

Browning  probably  was  not  what  might  be  called 
a  strictly  orthodox  Christian,  he  felt  he  knew  too 

VOL.  XXI.  14 
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much  to  be  bound  by  narrow  and  party  limits,  he 
basked  in  Truth,  and  Hope,  and  Love.  He  tells  us, 
"  I  believe  in  God,  and  Truth,  and  Love."  This  is 
the  dominant  note  of  his  work,  and  is  clear  from 
** Pauline"  right  through  to  the  last  pages  of 
"Asolando." 

"  In  the  beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth. 
From  the  first  Power  was — I  knew. 
Life  has  made  clear  to  me, 
That  strive  hut  for  a  closer  view. 
Love  were  as  plain  to  see.'' 

But  he  is  not  a  Theist.  The  Son  of  God  made 
man  for  us,  solves  for  Browning  all  the  hard  pro- 
blems of  existence. 

By  Christ  he  came  to  know  God ;  and  knowing 
God  as  He  only  can  be  known  through  the  power 
of  the  God-man  he  understood  the  infinite  worth  of 
the  soul,  the  value  of  life,  the  certainty  of  a  future 
state,  and  the  mystery  of  evil,  pain,  sin,  and  death. 
In  his  teachings  the  Christian  system  is  evident. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  what  Browning  has 
to  tell  us  about  the  future  of  the  soul,  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  encouraged  more  than  hope  within 
our  hearts. 

From  "  Prospice "  and  the  "  Epilogue  to  Aso- 
lando"  he  makes  it  quite  evident  that  he  did  not 
fear  death.  In  "Saul"  he  speaks  of  "death's 
minute  of  night "  as  introductory  to  "  life's  day- 
spring."     The  dying  Paracelsus  exclaims. 

*'  If  I  stoop  into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 
It  is  but  for  a  time,  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast.     Its  splendour  soon  or  late 
Will  pierce  the  gloom.     I  shall  emerge  one  day." 
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Guido,  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,*'  says, 

'^  Yoa  never  know  what  life  means  till  yon  die, 
Even  throughout  life  'tis  death  that  makes  life  live^ 
Guides  it  whatever  the  significance." 

And  so,  too,  he  believed  in  salvation  from  sin, 
even  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  Count  G-uido,  the 
poet  and  arch- villain,  is  addressed  by  the  Pope  in 
these  words,  which  reflect  the  ideal  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross : 


te 


I  stood  at  Naples  on  a  night  so  dark, 

I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 

Anywhere— sky,  or  sea,  or  world  at  all ; 

But  the  night's  black  was  burnt  through  by  a  blaze, 

Thunder  struck  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned,  and 

Through  the  whole  length  of  mountain  visible 

There  lay  the  city,  thick  and  plain  with  spires, 

And  like  a  ghost  disshrouded  white  the  sea ; 

So  may  the  truth  be  flashed  out  by  one  blow, 

And  Guide  see  one  instant  and  be  saved." 


In  "  Easter  Day  "  Browning  gives  us  a  vision  of 
judgment;  a  voice  beside  the  beholder  says : 

'^  Life  is  done. 
Time  ends,  eternity's  begun. 
And  thou  art  judged  for  evermore.'' 

He  regards  the  destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal 
progress.  He  believes  in  just  and  varied  future 
punishment.     To  him  hell  is — 

'^  That  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
Where  God  unmakes,  but  to  re-make  the  soul." 
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Hell,  then,  is  not  eternal,  for  God  cannot  be  absent 
from  anywhere,  and 

"  In  His  face 
Is  lights  bat  in  His  shadow  healing  too/^ 

How  Browning  seems  to  be  able  to  cast  the 
whole  problem  of  the  future  into  God's  lap  1  His 
faith,  his  reasonable  faith,  triumphs,  and  he  can 
rest  in  God's  hand. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  says — 

''  Oar  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith^  '  A  whole  I  planned.' 
Yoath  shows  bat  half ;  trust  God^  see  all ; 
Nor  be  afraid  1 '' 

"  For  God  mast  be  love. 
For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God 
Amid  His  worlds^  I  will  dare  to  say.'' 

Tennyson  has  given  us  his  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 
Let  us  hear  Browning's  view  in  his  own  funeral 
sermon,  "  The  Epilogue  to  Asolando." 

"Never   dreamed^   thoagh    right    were   worsted  wrong 

would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to 

wake. 
No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be  ; 
Strive  and  thrive  !  cry  '  Speed !  fight  on,  fare  ever 

There  as  here!'" 

Surely  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing about   Browning's  writings,   when  carefully 
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and  thoughtfully  perused,  that  seems  to  raise  us 
up  and  stimulate  us.  He  draws  man  and  God  closer 
to  each  other.  He  shows  us  God  not  merely  in 
nature,  but  in  humanity.  He  brings  home  to  us 
the  conviction  that  in  all  life  God's  purpose  for  our 
individual  good  is  immanent ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  paints  man  in  the  light  in  which  God  sees  him, 
viz.  as  potential  God.  He  inspires  our  conception 
of  mankind  as  brave  and  strong  and  good,  but 
above  all  rich  in  faith  and  knowledge.  Browning 
gives  us  something  to  live  by,  ay,  and  to  die  by. 

I  would  like  to  lie  down  for  my  last  sleep  in  the 
spirit  which  is  expressed  in  "  Prospice :  " 

"  One  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes  and  forbore^ 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No  !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it^  fare  like  my  peers, 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sadden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fieud  voices  that  rave. 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  Thy  breast, 
0  thou  Soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest !  " 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GOETHE'S  ART. 

BY  OSOAB   BROWNING,  M.A.,  FELLOW  OF  KlNO's  COLLEGE, 
OAMBBIDQB,  AND  UNIVEBSITY  LEOTDRBE  ON  HISTORY. 

[Read  February  28th,  1900.] 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  Goethe's  art  in  its  main  outlines,  so 
far  as  may  be  done  in  a  brief  paper,  and  to  examine 
the  assthetic  principles  which  underlie  that  develop- 
ment. 

Goethe's  first  literary  culture  was  French.  He 
was  born  less  than  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  canons  of  French  literature 
and  art  gave  at  this  time  the  law  to  Europe.  There 
were  also  special  reasons  why  he  should  fall  under 
this  influence.  Goethe  was  six  years  old  when  the 
Seven  Years'  War  broke  out,  and  thirteen  when  it 
came  to  an  end.  In  this  war  the  Empire  which  had 
been  the  traditional  enemy  of  France  now  took  the 
side  of  that  country  against  the  encroachments  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  the  Oomte  de  Thorane,  a 
French  general  of  pronounced  artistic  and  literary 
tastes,  was  quartered  in  Goethe's  home.  Goethe 
has  given  us  in  his  autobiography  an  account  of  the 
pictures  which  the  Count  had  painted  at  Frankfort 
for  the  decoration  of  his  home  at  Grasse.  These 
have  recently  been  discovered,  and  are  now  in  the 
Goethe  Museum  at  Frankfort.     There  was  also  in 
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the   Imperial    city   a   company   of   French   actors 
whose    performances    Goethe   used   frequently    to 
attend.     He  accustomed  himself   to  declaim    long 
passages  from  Racine,   even   when  he  could   not 
understand  a  word  of  what  he  was  reciting.     At  a 
later  period  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  wrote  both  letters  and  poetry  in  it- 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first  literary 
efforts  were  imitations  of  the  French  manner,  and 
that  his  earliest  play  was  modelled  upon  a  French 
pattern.     It  was  on  the  whole  a  gain  that  the  boy 
at  a  most  susceptible  age  was  steeped  in  the  most 
refined   and   precise    form   of    modern   European 
speech.     This  united  with  the  natural  clearness  of 
his  mind  to  produce  a  new  style  in  German,  which 
burst  upon  Europe  as  a  revelation.     In  the  power 
of  music  and  simplicity  there  is  nothing  between 
Werther  and  Plato.     Heine  was   also   profoundly 
affected  by  French  influence,  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  simplicity  and  piquancy  to  his  style.     But 
Heine  is  never  a  thorough  German — partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  learnt  French  later,  and  because  his 
imitation  of  it  was  conscious.     In  Goethe's  case 
the  influence  was  unconscious,  and  expression  of  it 
was  felt  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  likely  to  shake 
the  strong  foundations  of  Teutonism  which  were 
implanted   by   his    family   in    his    birthplace.      A 
skilful  artist  who  wishes  to  produce  a  rich  lustre 
in  a  picture  sometimes  begins  with  a  foundation 
of  a  golden  hue,  and   it  was  thus   that  Goethe's 
Gallicism   underlay  his  art  and  shone  through  it, 
without  disturbing  its  outlines  or  marring  its  har- 
mony  of  colour. 
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Goethe  set  himself  free  from  this  French  tinge 
at  Leipsic.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
distinguished  professors.  He  did  not  think  much 
of  the  wind-bag  Gottsched,  the  king  of  the  univer- 
sity about  whom  he  wrote  the  German  hexameters 
which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  translate : 

Gottsched,  a  man  as  big  as  if  he  was  sprang  from  the 

ancient 
Stock  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  and  born  in  the  Philistine  coantry. 
Spear  like  a  weaver^s  beam^  the  children  of  Israels  horror. 
This  is  his  outward  appearance,  the  height  of  his  mighty 

proportions, 
Is,  as  he  told  as  himself,  six  feet  of  the  measare  of  Paris. 
If  I  would  rightly  describe  him,  I  might  perhaps  find  an 

example 
Which  would  compare  with  his  form,  but  that  would  be 

useless  endeavour. 
Gazed  at  the  mighty  man  as  he  stood  upright  in  his  pulpit. 
Listened  to  what  he  said,  and  I  must  in  all  honesty  tell 

you 
Manner  of  speaking  is  good,  and  his  words  flow  forth  as 

he  lectures 
Clear  as  a  brook  transparent.     But  there  he  stands  like  a 

giant. 
High  on  a  lofty  chair,  and  if  you  had  not  his  acquaintance 
You  would  know  him  straight  from  his  style  and  manner 

of  speaking. 

A  very  diflferent  man  was  Gellert,  with  his  small  but 
comely  body,  soft  and  pathetic  eyes,  well-modelled 
brow,  hooked  nose,  refined  mouth,  and  oval  counte- 
nance. He  at  this  time  held  a  high  position  amongst 
German  men  of  letters,  which  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  his  character  as  to  his  genius.     He  did  not 
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altogether  realise  the  power  of  Goethe*s  mind,  and 
advised  him  to  desert  poetry  for  prose,  and  to  take 
to  authorship  only  as  an  employment  subordinate 
to  the  serious  occupations  of  his  life. 

The  person  who  had  the  strongest  influence  over 
him  was  Adam  Frederick  Oeser,  the  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Art.     Goethe  had  lessons  from  him  in 
drawing,  and  also  tried  his  hand  at  etching.    Oeser 
had  been  a  friend  of  Winckelmann,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  his  style  of  art.     Goethe  fre- 
quently consulted  Oeser  when   he  was  at  Weimar, 
and  always  spoke  of  his  influence  with  the  greatest 
affection   and  respect.     He  says,  "  Oeser' s  disco- 
veries have  given  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  blessing 
myself  that   I   had   him   for   my   instructor.     He 
entered  into  our  very  souls,  and  we  must  indeed 
have  been  without  souls  not  to  have  derived  benefit 
from   him.     His  lessons  will  produce  their  effects 
through  all  the  rest  of  my  existence.     He  taught 
me   that   the  ideal   of    beauty   is    simplicity   and 
repose." 

But  although  he  thus  becomes  imbued  with  the 
classical  spirit,  he  never  mingled  it  in  unseemly 
fashion  with  modern  ideas ;  ho  never  imitated 
Wieiand  in  his  *  Agathon  '  and  *  Musarion.'  The 
study  of  classics  taught  him  the  beauty  of  sculp- 
turesque form  and  the  superiority  of  his  own  lan- 
guage to  the  imitation  of  another.  He  conceived  a 
true  idea  of  the  nature  of  classical  art  which  never 
left  him.  Winckelmann,  the  discoverer  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  Lessing,  the  purifier  of  the  German 
tongue,  were  his  masters,  and  he  was  never  untrue 
to  the  lessons  which  they  inculcated. 
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At  the  end  of  his  Leipsic  period  he  visited 
Dresden  to  see  the  gallery,  and  he  tells  us  in  his 
*  Memoirs'  that  when  he  entered  that  sanctuary 
his  admiration  surpassed  everything  which  he  had 
thought  possible.  The  magnificence,  the  cleanli- 
ness, the  hushed  quiet  of  the  rooms,  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  the  gilded  frames,  the  parqueted  floor, 
inspired  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  unique  in  its  kind, 
which  resembled  rather  the  reverence  for  a  church, 
especially  as  the  contents  of  the  apartments  were 
more  worthy  of  reverence  than  many  which  adorn 
cathedrals.  He  left  Leipsic  finally  on  August  28th, 
1768,  the  day  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age — so  far 
had  he  travelled  along  the  road  of  life  and  art  at  so 
early  an  age. 

The  next  place  which  brought  him  under  new 
influence  was  Strasburg,  which  he  left  exactly  three 
years  later,  on  his  twenty-second  birthday.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herder,  whom  he  after 
settled  with  him  at  Weimar,  and  Goethe  was  with 
him  every  day,  often  indeed  all  day.  Herder 
taught  him  the  true  value  of  nature  in  art,  and  the 
principles  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  Romantic 
school.  At  that  time  Ossian  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  types  of  national  poetry,  and  it  was 
through  Herder  that  Goethe  became  acquainted 
with  the  loves  of  Oscar  and  Malvina.  On  the 
other  side  he  enchanted  him  with  the  idyllic  sim- 
plicity of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  family  picture 
which  Goethe  imagined  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
parsonage  of  the  Brions  at  Sessenheim.  He  con- 
vinced him  of  the  true  merit  of  Homer,  but  above 
all  he  struck  his  sensibility  to  the  roots  by  reveal- 
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ing  to  him  the  power  of  the  mighty  Shakespeare. 
By  these  influences  Goethe's  spirit  became  finally 
liberated  from  its  trammels,  and  *  Goetz,'  *  Faust/ 
and  •  Wilhelm  Meister  *  became  possible  to  him. 
The  novel  of  *  Werther's  Leiden  *  and  the  play  of 

*  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  *  are  the  first  two  products 
of  Goethe's  genius  which  exhibit  him  in  his  highest 
level  of  power.  The  effect  produced  by  Werther  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise  or  even  to  understand. 
It  ran  like  a  bale-fire  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book 
ever  written  by  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty. 
In  the  first  month  of  its  publication  it  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany ;  it  was  translated  into 
almost  every  European  language,  and  when  it  was 
not  translated  was  imitated.  It  penetrated  even 
to  China.  It  was  enthusiastically  admired  or 
sternly  condemned,  commended  as  an  example  of 
tender  sentiment,  or  held  up  as  a  terrible  warning. 
Its  style  is  marvellous,  and  recalls  the  music  of 
Plato.  The  most  striking  thing  in  it  is  its  realism. 
The  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Werther 
with  which  it  closes  is  almost  a  verbal  transcript  of 
the  letter  of  Kestner  to  Goethe  describing  the 
suicide  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
book  and  the  last  are  specially  noticeable.  The  first 
words,  "  Wil  froh  bin  ich  das  ich  weg  bin,"  eight 
monosyllables  recalling  the  opening  words  of  Plato's 

*  Republic,'  strike  the  key-note  of  unrest  which 
runs  through  the  work.  The  last  words,  "Handwor- 
ker trugen  ihn,  kein  Geistlicher  hat  ihn  begleitet," 
similarly  allude  to  the  democracy  and  the  unbelief 
of  the  time,  although  Kestner  may  have  meant  it 
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diflFerently.  *  Goetz,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  drama- 
tised romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  first  version  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  daringly  disregarded, 
and  it  had  to  be  completely  remodelled  to  fit  it  for 
the  stage.  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  same  man  can  have  produced  both 
works,  so  different  are  they  in  matter  and  style. 
•Werther'  represents  the  languid  sentimentalism, 
the  passionate  despair,  which  possessed  an  age 
vexed  by  evils  which  nothing  but  the  knife  could 
cure,  and  tortured  by  the  presence  of  a  high  ideal 
which  revealed  to  it  at  once  the  depth  of  its  misery 
and  the  hopelessness  of  a  better  lot.  *  Goetz '  was 
the  first  manly  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  German 
spirit,  which,  caught  up  by  other  voices,  sounded 
through  the  fatherland  like  the  call  of  a  warden's 
trumpet,  till  it  produced  a  national  courage  founded 
on  the  recollections  of  an  illustrious  past,  which 
overthrew  the  might  of  the  conqueror  at  the 
moment  when  he  seemed  about  to  dominate  the 
world.  *Werther'  is  the  echo  of  Rousseau,  the 
lamentation  of  suffering  humanity ;  *  Goetz '  is  the 
prototype  of  Stein,  the  corner-stone  of  a  renovated 
empire.  *  Goetz  *  in  its  short  sharp  dialogue  recalls 
the  terseness  of  mediaBval  German  before  it  was 
spoilt  by  the  imitation  of  Ciceronian  Latinity. 
*  Werther,'  as  soft  and  melodious  as  Plato,  was  the 
first  revelation  to  the  world  of  that  marvellous 
style  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  compels 
a  language  which  is  as  rich  as  Greek  to  be  also  as 
musical." 

Soon  after  this  Goethe  went  from  Frankfort  to 
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Weimar,  where  his  first  stay  of  ten  years  is  marked 
by  the  beginnings  of  *  Faust '  and  *  Wilhelm  Meister/ 
of  ^Egmont,'  'Iphigenie/  and  '  Tasso ' — in  short,  by 
the  conception  of  those  works  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion principally  depends.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  modern  literature 
if  these  works  had  never  been  written.  *  Faust  *  is 
the  greatest  of  dramas  composed  in  modern  times. 
It  is  greater  in  my  opinion  than  any  single  play  of 
Shakespeare's,  although  the  number  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  of  nearly  equal  merit  show  him  to 
have  been  of  genius  superior  to  that  of  Groethe. 

*  Wilhelm  Meister '  is  an  entirely  new  departure 
in  literature.  It  is  not  a  novel,  or  a  romance,  or  a 
phantasy,  or  an  essay,  but  a  mixture  of  all  of  them, 
and  of  much  else  besides.  It  has  remained  without 
an  imitator  because  it  is  inimitable,  but  it  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  literature  which  has  fol- 
lowed it.  It  is  written  in  the  most  perfect  style, 
and  although  there  are  portions  of  it  where  the 
action  flags,  and  when  the  discussions  do  not  seem 
to  be  much  to  the  point,  yet  the  charm  of  the 
diction  is  such  that  wherever  you  begin  it  is 
impossible    to    stop.       *  Tasso,'    *  Bgmont,'    and 

*  Iphigenie '  are  masterpieces  for  all  time,  and  are 
among  the  finest  examples  of  the  dramatist's  art. 
They  are  much  superior  to  the  plays  of  Schiller, 
because  they  are  essentially  objective,  and  they  are 
not  spoilt  by  that  cheap  and  easy  rhetoric  which 
disfigures  *  Don  Carlos,'  and  which  makes  you 
almost  detest  the  name  of  liberty. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1786,  which  marks  an 
ppoch  in  Goethe's  life.     He  had  been  ten   years  in 
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Weimar,  and  had  not  produced  as  much  as  he  might 
have  produced  in  that  time.  The  great  works  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  were  not  completed  or  in  their 
final  form.  The  sketches  of  '  Faust '  and  *  Egmont ' 
had  been  brought  with  him  from  Frankfort,  *  Iphi- 
genie '  did  not  satisfy  its  author ;  *  Tasso '  was 
conceived,  but  only  two  acts  were  written,  and  these 
were  in  prose.  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  was  not  in 
condition  to  be  published.  For  the  completion  and 
revision  of  these  w^orks  Goethe  needed  the  leisure 
and  repose  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  court.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
in  September,  1786,  after  spending  five  weeks  at 
Carlsbad  in  revising  his  work  for  the  press,  he  stole 
secretly  away.  In  the  strictest  incognito,  in  the 
guise  of  a  German  merchant,  under  the  name  of 
Miiller,  he  drove  alone  to  the  land  of  the  citron  and 
the  orange.  His  Italian  journey,  the  most  momen- 
tous epoch  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
life,  lasted  from  September  3rd,  1786,  to  June  18th, 
1788. 

The  effect  of  this  journey  was  to  deepen  his  love 
of  antiqiiity,  and  to  establish  in  his  mind  the  cult  of 
a  classical  ideal  instead  of  the  romantic  ideal  which 
had  before  attracted  him.  His  conception  of  art 
became  sculpturesque  instead  of  picturesque.  It 
is  remarkable  that  of  all  masterpieces  of  literature 
Goethe  should  have  felt  so  little  interested  in 
Dante.  So  far  as  I  remember,  he  scarcely  ever 
mentions  him,  although  he  is  a  poet  so  great  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  place  any  one  above  him.  Dante 
is  classical  and  sculpturesque  in  form,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  marvellous  symmetry  which  reigns 
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supreme  in  his  hundred  cantos.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  romantic  in  substance  from  the  terrific  realism 
of  his  pictures,  and  the  want  of  reticence  which 
characterised  his  judgments  and  his  portraits. 
Goethe  also  at  this  time  appears  to  have  had  little 
admiration  for  Gothic  architecture.  In  passing 
through  Assisi  he  says  nothing  about  that  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  church  which  preserves  for  ever  the 
memory  of  St.  Francis,  but  only  mentions  a  little 
ruined  temple,  whose  chief  interest  now  is  that  it 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe. 

The  second  edition  of  the  *  Iphigenie,*  written  in 
verse  in  the  first  parts  of  the  Italian  journey, — it 
forms  a  very  strong  contrast  to  *  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen.'  It  is  composed  in  the  strictest  classical 
form.  He  returned  to  Weimar  a  changed  man. 
He  had  learnt  in  Italy  not  only  new  principles  of 
art,  but  that  life  itself  must  be  a  work  of  art. 
Having  learnt  to  know  himself  in  the  solitude  of 
travel,  he  determined  henceforth  to  be  himself,  to 
break  the  bonds  which  had  confined  him,  and  the 
distractions  which  had  confused  him,  and  to  possess 
his  soul  sacred  and  inviolable  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  he 
united  himself  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  whom  in 
these  days  of  the  lax  relation  of  the  sexes  he  did 
not  formally  marry  till  1806. 

The  next  great  change  in  his  life  was  brought 
about  in  his  connection  with  Schiller,  who  settled 
in  Weimar  in  1787.  Goethe  had  great  influence 
over  Schiller,  but  the  effect  on  the  other  side  was 
rather  to  increase  Goethe's  productivity  than  to 
effect  any  radical  alteration  in  his  methods  of  work. 
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But  perhaps  if  he  had  never  known  Schiller  he 
would  not  have  written  his  ballads,  which  he  com- 
posed in  friendly  co-operation  and  rivalry  with  his 
brother  poet.  It  is  in  the  ballads  that  Schiller 
most  nearly  approaches  the  genius  of  Goethe.  In 
the  beginning  of  1805  Goethe  was  convinced  that 
he  or  Schiller  would  die  that  year.  In  January 
they  were  both  seized  with  illness.  Schiller  was 
the  first  to  recover,  and  visiting  Goethe  in  his  sick 
room,  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  with  intense 
emotion.  On  April  29th  they  saw  each  other  for 
the  last  time,  and  on  May  9th  Schiller  died. 

After  the  death  of  Schiller,  Goethe's  art  passed 
into  a  new  phase,  and  it  is  to  that  phase  that  I  wish 
particularly  to  direct  your  attention.  *Die  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften '  appeared  in  1809 ;  *  Die  West 
Ostliche  Divan'  some  ten  years  afterwards;  the 
*  Wanderjahre '  and  the  second  part  of  *  Faust ' 
later  still.  There  are  also  many  men's  works  which 
illustrate  the  style  of  Goethe's  latest  period, — the 
famous  *  Novelle,'  which  Carlyle  thought  a  master- 
piece, the  *  Natiirliche  Tochter,'  the  *  Burger 
General.'  In  all  these  works  Goethe  aimed  at  the 
universal,  regarding  it  as  a  higher  object  of  art  than 
the  individual  and  particular.  And  this  opens  up 
the  question  which  I  should  desire  to  raise  before 
you :  Is  there  any  way  in  which  art  can  describe  the 
passions  of  modern  cultivated  civilised  life,  and  still 
keep  its  hold  over  the  emotions  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  ? 

The  main  subject  of  all  art  is  passion.  The 
earliest  ballads  are  the  expression  of  passion,  of  the 
elementary  passions  of  love  and  hate.     Ballads  can 
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generally  be  divided  into  war  songs  or  love  songs. 
National  Epics,  whether  German,  Greek,  or  Finnish, 
are  made  up  of  ballads  of  this  kind.     We  find  the 
same  fact  true  of  the  great  dramas  of  the  Greeks. 
What  is  the  *  Agamemnon  *  of   Aeschylus  but  the 
story  of  love,  jealousy,  murder,  and  revenge  ?   What 
is  the  *  Medea '  of  Euripides  but  a  tale  of  seduction, 
desertion,  child  murder,  inspired  by  revenge  ?    In 
England  Olytemnestra  would  certainly  have  been 
hanged.     In  Greece  she  was  murdered  by  her  son, 
who  was  eventually  acquitted  of  the  crime.     Medea 
would   have   made   her   appearance   in   a    London 
police  court ;  in  Asia  she  was  borne  off  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  winged  dragons. 

What  moves  us  most  in  Goethe's  *  Faust*  is 
not  the  temptation  of  Faust  by  the  devil,  or  the 
scene  in  the  witch's  kitchen,  or  the  revels  in  the 
Blocksberg,  or  the  communings  of  Faust  with 
his  lower  nature,  but  what  is  called  the  *  Gretchen 
Episode,'  the  story  of  the  ruin,  the  crime,  and  the 
death  of  Margaret.  In  the  narrative  it  is  the  sim- 
plest words  which  affect  us  most :  "  Yet  everything 
which  led  me  on  was  goodness  and  love  alone;" 
the  sneer  of  Mephistopheles,  "  She  was  not  the 
first."  It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  pathos,  its  appeal 
to  universal  experience,  which  give  this  story  its 
hold  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Read  or  acted, 
spoken  or  sung,  embellished  with  music  by  Spohr, 
Gounod,  Berlioz,  or  Boito,  it  draws  tears  from  men 
and  women  of  every  country. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  rise  above  these  simple 
passions?  A  complex  civilisation  may  produce 
great  criminals,  but  it  is  also  the  parent  of  acts  of 
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heroism  which  are  not  usually  found  in  a  simple 
society.  A  great  statesman  such  as  Cavour  or 
Bismarck,  a  great  philosopher  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  are  the  heroes  of  our  modern  society.  Is 
not  devotion  to  the  ideal  as  true  a  passion  as  the 
wooing  of  a  village  maiden  ?  Is  not  a  great  travel- 
ler and  discoverer  as  true  a  hero  as  a  great  con- 
queror ?  May  not  Livingstone  and  Stanley  stand 
by  the  side  of  Alexander  ? 

If  we  desire  to  describe  the  struggle  between  two 

great  principles  which  lead  to  a  mortal  catastrophe, 

it  is  not  always  the  side  of  which  we  approve  which 

takes  the  prize  in  artistic  representation,  because 

our  artistic  means  are  too  inadequate  to  represent. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  drama  which  piled  up 

the  agony  of  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien ; 

it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  enlist  sympathy  for  the 

ruler  who  did  violence  to  his  strongest  feelings  in 

executing  an  act  of  justice,  which  Napoleon  always 

declared  to  be  the  case.     A  friend  of  mine  once 

wrote  a  tragedy  called  *  Cromwell,'  which  he  intended 

to  be  a  glorification  of  that  illustrious  personality; 

but  on  reading  it  we  discovered  that  all  the  pathos 

and  poetry  were  expended  on  Charles  I,  whom  our 

friend  was  especially  anxious  to  condemn. 

And  yet  in  our  complicated  modern  life  is  there 
no  escape  from  this  difficulty  ?  An  artist,  we  admit, 
should  describe  what  he  sees  and  what  he  knows, 
the  subjects  with  which  he  is  habitually  in  contact. 
But  are  our  most  intimate  friends  criminals  like 
Clytemnestra  or  Medea?  or  if  there  is  to  be  found 
even  in  the  best  men  a  strain  of  lower  nature,  are 
we  to  fix  our  eyes  on  that,  and  not  on  those  quali- 
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ties  which  we  mainly  value  in  the  friendship  of  our 
friends  ?     Also,  should  art  always  confine  itself   to 
the  particular,  and  refuse  to  deal  with  the  universal 
and  the  typical?     Our  morning  papers  afford   us 
material  for  love  and  hatred,  for  hope  and  fear,  for 
admiration  and  disgust,  drawn  from  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world.  We  adore,  respect,  lament,  envy, 
loathe,  and  despise  our  brother  whom  we  have  not 
seen;    is   cosmopolitan    sympathy   to  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  art,  and  are  we  always 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  a  village  or  a 
household  ? 

But  in  attempting  to  deal  with  these  higher  and 
broader  passions  the  artist  has  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  He  must  appeal  to  a  smaller 
audience.  A  simple  ballad  will  draw  a  larger 
audience  than  a  quartet  of  Beethoven,  although 
the  last  may  contain  a  hundredfold  more  melody, 
and  will  live  long  after  the  ballad  is  forgotten. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  masterpiece  of  music 
which  was  not  at  the  time  of  its  production  con- 
demned as  complicated,  artificial,  unmelodious, 
and  unintelligible.  Some  of  the  best  works  of 
Beethoven  were  not  performed  until  long  after  his 
death,  and  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Bach  have 
never  been  peformed  at  all.  It  is  also  difficult 
for  this  new  art  to  find  language  in  which  to  express 
itself.  The  language  of  ordinary  passion  is  well 
known,  perhaps  too  well  known.  The  conversation 
between  Faust  and  Margaret,  the  death  scene  of 
Milly  Barton,  the  most  tragic  part  of  *  Werther,' 
are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language  and  produce 
their  full  effect.     But   Goethe   in   his  endeavours 
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after  the  universal  is  compelled  to  desert  this 
language,  and  becomes  vague  and  obscure.  This  is 
so  far  a  characteristic  of  Goethe  that  the  great 
critic  De  Quincey,  writing  of  Goethe  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  held  that  his  reputation  was 
founded  on  his  obscurity,  and  that  it  was  from  a 
deliberate  cunning  that  Goethe  expressed  himself 
unintelligibly  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his 
readers.  So  long  as  there  was  something  to  find 
out  he  would  be  studied,  but  when  everything  was 
cleared  up  and  it  was  known  exactly  what  he  meant, 
or  that  he  had  no  meaning,  he  would  be  read  no 
more. 

This  has  certainly  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Goethe  was  never  more  read  and  studied  than  he  is 
at  the  present  moment,  and  the  more  we  study  him 
the  more  intelligible  do  his  obscurer  poems  appear 
to  be.  What,  then,  is  the  real  reason  of  the  change 
in  Goethe's  style  ?  What  transmitted  the  clear  and 
sharp  language  of  the  gifted  boy  into  the  difficult 
and  dreamy  dialect  of  the  mature  man  ?  Why  did 
the  author  of  the  first  part  of  *  Faust  *  ever  write  a 
second  part  ?  Why  did  the  author  of  *  Goetz  * 
compose  the  *Naturliche  Tochter'?  It  was  because 
he  strove  after  the  development  of  his  art,  and 
desired  to  apply  it  to  worthier  subjects.  Happily 
for  Goethe,  the  German  language  has  a  power  which 
no  other  modern  language  possesses  to  an  equal 
extent  of  lending  itself  to  the  accurate  expression 
of  the  most  complex  abstract  ideas.  Its  malle- 
ability, its  comprehensiveness,  the  ease  with  which 
its  combined  parts  can  be  thrown  together  and 
kneaded  into  new  shape  at  the  will  of  the  writer, 
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make  it  an  unrivalled  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  of  genius.  If  Goethe  wishes  to  exhibit 
recondite  passion  he  need  not,  as  an  English  writer 
would  be  obliged  to  do,  have  recourse  to  metaphors ; 
he  can  extend  the  compass  of  his  own  language 
at  his  will.  If  he  tries  to  deal  with  the  universal 
instead  of  the  particular,  to  say  things  true  for  all 
time  instead  of  for  his  own  time,  applicable  to  all 
men  and  not  to  one  man,  dealing  sometimes  with 
nature  or  with  the  whole  universe,  the  form  of 
expression  is  ready  at  his  hand.  He  possesses  a 
speech  which  would  obey  his  most  roaming  fancies, 
even  as  the  Greek  language  lent  itself  to  all  the 
wild  imaginings  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists. 
Goethe  used  this  liberty  to  the  utmost ;  he  who 
had  taught  German  to  speak  with  limpid  music  in 
*  Werther '  and  with  rugged  force  in  *  Goetz,'  pre- 
pared in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  to  utter 
abstractions  which  few  discovered  at  the  time  to 
have  any  meaning,  and  which  many  have  declared 
to  have  no  meaning  at  all — yet  these  utterances  are 
becoming  current  coin  to  our  generation.  The 
second  part  of  *  Faust '  is  acted  on  many  a  German 
stage,  and  the  press  of  Germany  teems  with  cheap 
editions  of  his  poems,  not  with  his  most  popular 
writings  only,  or  his  acknowledged  masterpieces, 
but  with  all  his  compositions,  including  his  scientific 
works. 

Literature  began  with  Homer,  with  strife  and 
battles,  and  the  wars  of  semi-savage  tribes.  Human 
nature  is  there,  but  human  nature  in  the  germ. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  are  still  with  us, 
but  they  are   to   be  found   among  the  Kaffirs   of 
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South  Africa  and  tbe  Fuzzy -Wuzzys  of  the  Soudan, 
but  you  will  hardly  find  amongst  them  a  Faust,  a 
Wilhelra  Meister,  or  an  Edward.  Living  art  must 
deal  with  the  circumstances  which  environ  it, 
with  the  deepest  problems  of  advanced  humanity, 
not  only  with  the  simple  joys  and  sorrows  common 
to  all  human  beings.  To  accomplish  this  well  and 
worthily  is  the  privilege  of  the  highest  genius.  It 
was  to  one  portion  at  least  of  this  tremendous  task 
that  Goethe  set  himself  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers;  and  it  is  this  efibrt,  whether  it  was  a 
success  or  a  failure,  which  makes  him  the  chosen 
representative  in  literature  of  the  modern  spirit, 
the  prophet  of  mankind  under  new  circumstances 
and  new  conditions,  the  appointed  teacher  of  ages 
yet  unborn. 
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NERO'S   GREAT   CANAL,  WITH    SOME    RE- 
MARKS  ON  ROMAN  WAR  GALLEYS. 


BY   ALFRED   MAEKS. 


[Read  March  28tb,  19€f0.] 


•V' 

My  title  ought  perhaps  to  have  distinguished 
between  the  two  canals  with  which  the  name  of 
Nero  is  associated.  Each  work  may  justly  be  called 
great,  but  the  short  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
about  four  miles  long,  has  proved  to  be  the  more 
important  project.  To  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
had  been  the  dream  of  others  before  Nero,  as  after 
him  it  was  the  dream  of  others  to  complete  what  he 
left  unfinished.  Julius  Caesar  had  designed  to  carry 
out  the  work,  but  died  without  putting  hand  to  it.* 
Caligula  proceeded  no  further  than  a  survey. t 
Finally  Nero  actually  commenced  the  work  %  on  so 
good  a  plan  that  when  in  our  own  days  the  project 
was  revived,  the  engineers,  after  study  of  all  prac- 
ticable lines,  could  not  better  Nero's  plan.  The 
line  laid  out  by  his  engineers  was  followed  for  the 
modern  canal  which,  after  eleven  years'  labour,  was 
completed  in  1893.  We  have  more  numerous  notices 
of  this  than  of  the  other  canal.  In  particular,  it  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  inimitable  dialogues  of 
Lucian.§     From  this  it  would  appear  that  work  on 

*  Suetonius,  *  Caesar/  xliv. 

t  Suetonius, '  Caligula,'  xzi. 

X  Suetonius,  '  Nero,'  xix.    *  Dion  Oassins,'  Ixiii. 

§  Lucian, '  Nero,'  Ixxviii. 
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the  canal  was  abandoned  on  the  return  to  Rome  of 
Nero,  recalled  by  the  insurrection  of  Vindex.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,*  Vespasian  sent  from  Judaea 
6000  slaves  to  be  employed  on  the  work,  which  the 
modem  engineers  have  calculated  proceeded  for 
some  three  or  four  months  only,  about  half  a  million 
cubic  metres  of  earth  or  rock  having  been  removed.f 

Our  concern  is  not,  however,  with  this  canal,  but 
with  the  great  military  or  naval  canal  from  Avemus 
to  Rome,  begun  probably  at  an  earlier  date. 

Of  all  the  many  beautiful  panoramic  views  enjoyed 
by  the  visitor  to  Naples,  none  is  equal  to  that  seen 
from  the  heights  of  St.  Elmo  over  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  incomparable  Bay  of  Naples.  Second 
to  it,  but  also  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  in  some 
respects  even  more  interesting,  is  the  view  over  the 
western  part  of  the  Bay  from  the  monastery  of 
Camaldoli.  More  interesting  in  one  respect,  for  we 
look  hence  over  a  tract  of  country  abounding  in 
extinct  volcanoes.  From  the  sea-shore  the  pedes- 
trian has  toiled  up  the  steep  side  of  an  ancient  crater 
to  Camaldoli,  1500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the 
highest  point  in  the  district.  Near  at  hand  we  can 
mark  the  half-extinct  Solfatara,  with  its  boiling 
springs  and  its  sulphurous  steam.  Hard  by  are 
Antignano,  Astroni,  Campiglione,  Monte  Nuovo. 
All  these  are  well-defined  craters,  easily  identified  as 
such  by  the  least  skilled  in  geological  matters.  A 
wall  has  been  run  round  the  summit  of  Astroni — a 
wall  three  miles  in  circuit — and  the  hollow  forms  a 

•  Joaephus,  *  De  Bello  Jud.,'  iii,  10, 10. 

t  '  Gazette  Archeologique,'  1885,  pp.  213,  214.    Gerster,  B.,  in 
'  Bulletin  de  oorrespondance  Helleniquey'  1884,  pp.  228 — 232. 
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safe  game-preserve.  Monte  Nuovo  is  as  nature  left 
it  at  the  end  of  the  great  convulsion  which  produced 
it.  The  peasant  who  tills  the  patch  of  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  has  first  to  ascend  the 
external  side  of  the  crater,  and  then  descend  the 
interior  wall.  But  where  there  is  need  of  getting 
easily  into  the  larger  craters,  cuttings  or  timnels 
have  been  made.  The  volcanic  rocks  are  formed  of 
yellow  ashes,  which  time  has  moulded  into  a  rock 
resembling  a  yellow  sandstone.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  where  protected  from  the  weather  is  fairly 
solid,  though  if  exposed  it  wears  into  the  most  fan- 
tastic shapes.  Such  cuttings  as  I  have  mentioned 
are  found  at  Campiglione,  Antignano,  Montagna 
Spaccata,  and  Arco  Felice.  Through  the  great 
slope  hemming  in  Naples  on  the  west  run  three 
timnels,  one  dating  from  Roman  times.  Another 
Roman  tunnel  is  that  formerly  called  Grotta  di 
Sejano,  now  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  gave  access  to 
an  imperial  villa.*  The  Grotta  di  Pace  is  the  longest 
of  these  tunnels.  It  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile 
long,  in  places  thirty  feet  high  and  sixteen  wide. 
It  runs  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Avemus 
through  the  crater  wall  towards  Cuma.  It  is  strange 
that  Cuma  is  now  so  little  visited  by  tourists.  From 
the  Acropolis  one  looks  over  a  sea  of  exquisite  beauty 
across  bands  of  amethyst  and  turquoise  and  purple, 
towards  the  Ponza  Islands,  seeming  to  swim  in 
molten  silver.  Of  the  ancient  city  little  is  left. 
There  are  here  no  splendid  temples,  as  at  Pesto  or 
Girgenti,  no  gigantic  ruins  like  those  of  Selinunte. 
The  amphitheatre,  now   a  vineyard,  lies   at  some 

*  Qarucci  (Gioyanni), '  Due  Teatii  di  Coroglio/  1866. 
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distance.  Only  a  single  fragment  of  a  Doric  column 
among  the  vines  tells  of  some  solemn  temple.  But 
the  ancient  walls  of  this — ^the  first-planted  Greek 
city  of  the  Italian  peninsula — still  exist  in  places. 
Seated  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  can  fancy  the 
adventurers  sailing  into  the  bay  3000  years  ago, 
noting  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  which  could  so 
easily  be  made  an  impregnable  fastness,  and  landing* 
on  the  beautiful  sandy  shore  to  found  here  a  colony, 
the  fruitful  mother  of  other  cities.  Far  away  in  the 
distance  stands  out  the  promontory  of  Gaeta ;  nearer 
is  Patria,  the  last  home  of  the  great  Scipio.*  At 
our  feet  lie  the  rifled  tombs  to  which  we  owe  so 
many  of  the  richest  possessions  of  our  great 
museums.f  A  little  way  beyond  spread  the  im- 
wholesome  waters  of  the  Lago  di  Licola,  covering,  as 
they  say,  traces  of  Nero's  great  canal.  In  fact,  the 
remarks  of  Tacitus  as  to  remaining  traces  of  the 
great  canal  have  been  held,  mistakenly  as  I  think, 
to  refer  to  the  evidences  of  work  now  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Licola.  { 

The  region  is  the  seat  of  many  ancient  legends. 
The  Phlegraean  fields  were  the  scene  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  giants.  Hercules  threw  up  the  cause- 
way by  which  the  outlet  of  Lucrinus  is  crossed. 

The  ease  with  which  the  rock  was  worked  adapted 
it  for   cave-dwellers.     Hence  arose  legends  of  the 

*  Morientem  rure  eo  ipso  loco  sepeliri  se  jussisse  ferunt,  monu- 
mentumque  ibi  aedificari,  ne  fanus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria  fieret. 
('  Livj/  xxxTiii,  53.)  Torre  di  Patria,  anciently  Liternum,  is  said  to 
take  its  modern  name  from  the  word  '*  patria  "  in  the  inscription  on 
bia  monument. 

f  An  excellent  account  of  these  tombs  was  given  by  Mr.  Asbpitel 
in  '  Archaeologia/  xxxvii,  pp.  316-34. 

X  Joi-io  (Andrea  de), '  Guida  di  Pozzuoli/  1830. 
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Kimmerii,  a  people  dwelling  in  underground  habita- 
tions, with  subterranean  passages  leading  to  the 
oracle  far  below  the  surface.  The  men  of  old  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  gloom  of  Avernus,  over- 
shadowed by  forests.  It  was  fabled  that  birds  flying 
over  the  lake  fell  therein,  killed  by  the  poisonous 
vapours  that  rose  from  it.  Here  too  was  the  entrance 
by  which  JEneas  passed  to  Hades.  At  Cumae  was 
the  cave  of  the  Sibyl,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  the  most 
famous  of  the  sisterhood. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  Cuma 
that  I  thought  I  would  return  in  the  direction  of 
Naples  by  the  Grotta  di  Pace.   My  Baedeker  assured 
me  that  the  tunnel  was  lighted  by  shafts,  and  that 
the  floor  was  covered  with  sand.     And  this  I  found 
correct  up  to  a  certain  point.    One  has  light  enough 
thrown    by   slanting    shafts,   which    project    your 
shadow  in  strange  shapes  on  distant  portions  of  the 
walls,  giving  the  impression  that  the  tunnel  is  haunted 
by  unearthly  forms.    But  the  Avernus  end  is  almost 
blocked  with  fallen  rock,  the  light  no  longer  serves, 
and  the  floor  becomes  uneven,  with  deep  ruts  into 
which  one  stumbles  in  the  dark.     The  history  of  the 
tunnel  is  curious.     Owing  to   the   softness  of   the 
tuffstone  this  and  other  tunnels  cut  through  these 
rocks  are  liable  to  become  choked  with  fallen  masses. 
This  had  happened  to  the  Grotta  di  Pace,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  Spaniard,  Pietro  di  Pace,  who 
discovered  it  in  1507.*     In   the   hope   of    finding 
buried  treasure  he  explored  it,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  preceded  by 
a  little  black  slave.     He  found  no  treasure,  but  en- 

*  It  i9  also  caUed  in  the  books  Qrotta  di  Cama, 
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countered — so  he  told  the  story — ^bats  as  large  as 
pigeons.  He  returned  to  Naples  with  his  body  of 
navvies,  and  his  adventures  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  farce.*  After  this  the  tunnel  was  again  lost 
so  completely  that  a  well-known  antiquary,  Canon 
Jorio,  hunted  for  it  in  vain.f  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  laid  down  in  the  map  of  1820,  a 
portion  of  which  I  have  had  reproduced.  The 
tunnel  was  rediscovered  in  1844,  through  the  falling 
in  of  a  portion  of  the  roof.  J  It  was  cleared  of 
debris  and  is  now  in  very  fair  condition,  except  that, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  the  western  end  is  somewhat 
blocked.  When  I  visited  it  I  happened  to  have  in 
my  mind  two  passages  I  had  lately  read,  and  when 
I  stumbled  out  of  the  tunnel  on  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Avernus  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  in  the 
Grotta  di  Pace  we  have  the  first  section  of  Nero's 
canal. 

These  are  the  passages — ^the  first  from  Sue- 
tonius : 

"  He  also  began  a  canal  from  Avernus  to  Ostia,  so  that 
ships  might  go  from  one  place  to  the  other  without  putting 
to  sea;  in  length  160  miles,  and  of  such  a  breadth  that  two 
quinqueremes  could  pass  one  another.  For  carrying  out 
which  projects  [that  is  the  Golden  House,  this  canal,  and 
other  schemes]  he  ordered  that  all  prisoners  should  from 
every  part  be  brought  into  Italy,  and  even  that  those  con- 

•  PasBero  (Gialiano),  '  Giornale/  p.  151.  Faico  (Benedetto  di), 
'  Antichita  di  Napoli.' 

f  Jorio,  op.  ciL  Earlier  the  tunnel  seems  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  distance  at  the  westeiii  end.  PaoH  (P.  A.),  'Antichita  di 
Pozzuoli,'  1768. 

X  Scherelli  (Can.  Giov.)*  in  '  Bullettino  Archeologico  Napoli- 
tano,'  nuova  serie,  Ann.  vi,  Semestre  i,  July,  1858. 
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victed  of  crime  should  only  be  condemned  to  work  on  these 
undertakings/^  * 

The  other  passage  is  from  Tacitus  : 

"  The  designers  and  directors  of  this  work  [he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  Golden  House]  were  Severus  and  Celer, 
whose  genius  and  ambition  led  them  to  attempt  things 
impossible  by  their  nature,  and  thus  to  waste  the  treasure 
of  the  Prince.  They  had,  in  addition,  undertaken  to  make 
a  navigable  canal  from  Avemus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber, 
to  be  carried  along  a  barren  shore  and  through  mountains 
which  lie  on  the  route ;  nor  throughout  the  entire  district 
is  there  found  any  water  except  at  the  Pomptine  Marshes. 
The  rest  is  rock  or  dry  soil.  Even  had  the  project  been 
feasible,  the  labour  would  have  been  intolerable,  giving  no 
adequate  result.  But  Nero,  as  a  lover  of  the  impossible, 
was  at  the  greatest  pains  to  perforate  the  mountains  nearest 
to  Avernus,  and  to  this  day  there  remain  traces  of  the 
abortive  project."  t 

Now  there  are  no  mountains  near  to  Avernus  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  canal,  except  the  crater 
wall  hemming  in  the  lake;  once  clear  of  this  the 
engineers  would  have  found  nothing  but  level  ground 
near  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the  promontory  of 
Gaeta,  distant  many  miles.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  Tacitus  refers  to  this  wall  of  rock. 
The  expression  "  efFodere  proxima  Averno  juga 
connixus  est  "  cannot  apply  to  any  other  mountains. 
And  I  think  we  may  also  conclude  that,  as  the  work 
presented  no  great  difficulty,  the  mountain  was 
actually  perforated. 

•  SnetoniuB,  *  Nero,'  xxxi. 
t  TftcitUB,  *  Ann,/  xv,  42, 
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The  suggestion  is  so  extremely  obvious  that  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  that  it  has 
not  been  made  before.  A  very  diligent  search  has, 
however,  failed  to  discover  the  suggestion.  The 
tuunel  has  up  to  now  been  universally  ascribed  to 
Cocceius,  an  engineer  employed  by  Agrippa  in 
carrying  out  his  great  plans  for  making  a  harbour  of 
Avemus  and  the  adjoining  lake,  Lucrinus.  The 
ascription  rests  on  the  following  passages  in 
Strabo : 

''  Contiguous  to  Baiae  is  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  within 
this  the  Lake  Avernus,  which  converts  into  a  peninsula  the 
land  stretching  from  the  maritime  district  situated  between 
it  and  Cumae  as  far  as  Cape  Misenum,  for  there  is  only  an 
isthmus  of  a  few  stadia,  across  which  a  subterraneous  road 
is  cut  [from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Avernus]  to  Cumae 
and  the  sea  [shore]  on  which  it  stands/^ 

Again : 

"  But  now  that  the  wood  surrounding  Avernus  has  been 
cut  down  by  Agrippa,  the  lands  built  upon,  and  a  subter- 
ranean passage  cut  from  Avernus  to  Cumae,  all  these 
accounts  appear  fables.  Perhaps  Cocceius  who  made  this 
subterranean  passage  wished  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
Kimmerians  we  have  already  described,  or  fancied  that  it 
was  natural  to  this  place  that  its  roads  should  be  made 
underground."  * 

I  am  fain  to  admit  that  if  we  had  nothing  to  go 
upon  but  these  passages,  leaving  everything  else  out 
of  sight,  and  not  going  behind  the  text,  we  must 

*  '  Strabo,'  Falconer  and  Hamilton's  translation,  book  v,  chap, 
iv,  pars.  4  and  5. 
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adopt  the  usual  account  that  in  these  passages 
Strabo  refers  to  the  Grotta  di  Pace.  In  fact,  the 
account  agrees  so  well  with  the  position  of  the 
tunnel  that  at  one  time  I  gave  up  the  inquiry.  I 
have  now  come  to  think  that  without  doing  great 
violence  to  Strabo's  account,  we  may  assign  his 
description  to  another  tunnel  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood — the  so-called  Grotta  della  Sibilla,* 
which  also  has  an  opening  from  the  shore  of  Aver- 
nus.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Grotta 
della  Sibilla  on  the  Acropolis  of  Cuma.  It  starts 
from  the  south  shore  of  Avernus,  and  running  for  a 
length  of  about  200  or  300  metres  came  out  near 
the  shore  of  Lucrinus.  I  speak  in  the  past,  for  this 
end  is  now  blocked.  It  cannot  with  any  degree  of 
strictness  be  said  to  be  between  Avernus  and  Cuma, 
that  is,  it  is  not  in  a  direct  line  between  these  places. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  configuration  of  the 
country  is  much  altered.  In  a  great  eruption  which 
occurred  in  15*38,t  Monte  Nuovo  was  thrown  up  on 
the  area  formerly  occupied  by  Lake  Lucrinus,  which 
is  now  little  more  than  a  pond.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  note  that  to  Strabo,  who  dismisses  Baiae 
with  a  mere  mention,  Cumae  was  the  only  notable 
place  in  the  district.  If  we  try  to  imagine  Avernus 
as  it  was  when  hemmed  in  by  Lucrinus,  and  then 
recollect  that  Cumae  was  the  chief  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  beyond  the  mountain  shutting  in  the 
lake,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  any 

*  Called  also  Grotta  di  Baia,  and,  as  in  the  map.  Grotto  di 
Avemo. 

t  Falconi  (Marco  Antonio  Delli),  *  Dell'  Incendio  di  Pozzuolo/ 
1539.  LoflFredo  (Perrante),  *  Le  AntichitA  di  Pozzuolo,'  1570,  c.  15, 
Cluverius,  'Italia  Antiqua/  p.  1122, 
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passage  through  the  crater  wall  might  be  said  to  be 
between  Avemus  and  Cumae.  I  assume  that  there 
was  but  one  passage  through  the  mountain.  This 
we  may  take  to  be  the  case.  The  geographer  was 
evidently  strongly  impressed  by  these  tunnels — one 
at  Avemus,  the  other  at  Naples.  In  a  short  account 
of  the  region  he  dwells  on  them ;  he  jokes  about  the 
Kimmerii.  As  he  speaks  of  but  one  tunnel  at  Avemus, 
I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  one 
only  existed  in  his  day.  To  take  a  parallel  case. 
If  we  read  in  the  account  of  a  topographer  describ- 
ing London  of  one  tunnel  under  the  Thames  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  one  only,  we  should  without 
doubt  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  after  the 
making  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  but  before  the  making 
of  the  tunnel  at  Blackwall.  But  if  there  was  only 
one  tunnel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avernus  when 
Strabo  wrote,  it  was  the  Grotta  della  Sibilla,  for  it 
will  not  be  questioned  that  this  is  of  earlier  date. 

But  we  are  not  called  on  to  receive  Strabo's 
statements  as  an  article  of  faith.  He  is  singularly 
inaccurate  in  parts  of  his  description  of  this  region, 
so  that  we  may  say  paradoxically  that  his  seeming 
accuracy  should  put  us  on  our  guard.  Although  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Agrippa  on  the 
lakes,  he  appears  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Avork.  To  read  Strabo,  one  would 
imagine  that  Agrippa  had  cleared  the  slopes  of 
Avernus  in  order  to  create  "  eligible  sites  for  the 
erection  of  superior  villa  residences."  In  reality  his 
aim  was  a  very  serious  one.  After  a  succession  of 
disasters  in  the  naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  he 
turned  the  two  lakes  into  a  port  and  arsenal,  and 
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built  here,  doubtless  from  the  famous  woods  of 
Avemus,  a  new  fleet.  The  creation  of  this  new 
port  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  port  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,*  by 
Horace,t  and  described  by  Suetonius,}  Dion  Cas- 
sius,§  and  Velleius  Paterculus.  ||  The  latter  men- 
tions the  building  here  of  a  most  splendid  fleet 
(speciosissima  classe  fabricata),  and  the  training  of 
the  rowers  and  fighting  men  on  the  lakes.  Not 
only  is  there  not  a  word  of  this  in  Strabo,  but  he 
actually  tells  us  that  Avemus  is  deep,  with  an  ex- 
cellent entrance,  and  is  both  by  size  and  nature 
fitted  for  a  port,  but  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the 
Lucrine  lake  which  lies  before  it.  In  another  place 
he  says  that  small  vessels  can  put  into  Lucrinus,  but 
that  it  is  useless  as  a  harbour.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  just  where  the 
Grotta  della  Sibilla  (called  on  the  map  Grotta  di 
Avemo)  comes  out  on  the  lake,  the  mountain  recedes, 
leaving  a  flat  space  between  its  foot  and  the  lake. 
It  must  have  been  here  that  the  shipbuilding  was 
carried  on.  The  Grotta  della  Sibilla  is  therefore  in 
exactly  the  position  in  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  tunnel  of  Agrippa.  The  Grotta  di  Pace  is 
also  in  the  exact  position  in  which  we  should  look  to 
find  Nero's  timnel. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Grotta  di  Pace 
is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  in  places  thirty  feet  high. 

•  Virgil.  •  Georg.,'  ii,  161-4. 
t  Horace,  *  De  Arte  Poetica/  63-5. 
X  Suetonius, '  Augustus,'  xvi. 
§  Dion  Cussius,  lib.  xlviii. 
II  Velleius  Paterculus,  *  Hist.  Rom.,'  ii,  79. 
1[  Strabo,  b.  v,,  c.  iv,  par.  5, 
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Let  US  compare  these  diinensions  with  those  of  the 
old  Naples  tunnel.  Before  its  enlargement  in 
modern  times,  this  tunnel  was  but  ten  feet  wide.* 
Why  should  Agrippa  have  set  himself  to  make  a 
tunnel  so  much  wider  than  that  of  Naples, — so 
needlessly  wide?  For  the  Naples  tunnel  had  to 
serve  the  traffic  of  all  places  on  the  east  and  west 
respectively  of  Naples  ;  the  Grotta  di  Pace  only  the 
traffic  between  the  villas  of  Avernus  and  Cumae,  a 
city  decaying,  if  not  already  decayed.f  Lest  I 
should  seem  to  shirk  a  difficulty,  I  may  mention  that 
the  Grrotta  di  Sejano  or  di  Posilipo  is  even  wider 
than  the  Grotta  di  Pace,  being  twenty-two  feet  six 
inches  wide  at  its  widest,  though  at  its  narrowest 
only  fourteen  feet  three  inches.  But  no  comparison 
holds  between  these  two  tunnels.  The  Grotta  di 
Posilipo  was  certainly  not  an  ordinary  roadway ;  it 
could  only  have  served  to  give  access  to  the  imperial 
villa,  and  its  vast  size  as  compared  with  the  Naples 
tunnel  is  a  mark  of  imperial  ostentation.  The 
Grotta  di  Pace  was  either  a  canal  timnel  or  a  roadway, 
and  I  will  now  give  what  are,  I  think,  conclusive 
reasons  for  not  admitting  that  it  was  a  roadway.  If, 
as  I  think  is  not  doubtful,  the  Grotta  della  SibiUa 
was  already  in  existence,  there  were  two  roads 
between  Avernus  and  Cumae,  the  Grotta  itself,  and 
the  road  from  Cumae  through  the  cutting  where  is 
now  Arco  Felice,  to  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli).  This  road 
can  still  be  seen — the  modern  road  is  not  quite  in 
the  same  line, — and  from  it  one  easily  descends  the 

•  Fusco  (G.  M.),  *  Giunta  al  Comento  Critico-archeologico,'  p. 
46,  where  the  measurements  are  given  in  palmi.  The  Neapolitan 
pulmo  equals  10*38  English  inches, 

t  Juvenal,  *  Sat,,'  iii, 
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mountain  side  to  the  shore  of  Avemus.     What  need 
then   of  a  third  and  most  costly  route  ?     There  is 
something  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  width  of  the 
tunnel  considered   as   a  roadway.      To   us   of  the 
present  day,   accustomed   to   wide   roads,   the   old 
Roman   roads  seem  impossibly  narrow.     I   always 
find  myself  wondering  how  the  traffic  of  a  great  city 
like  the  Rome  of  antiquity  could  be  carried  on  upon 
such  narrow  roads.      It  is  one  of  the  puzzles   of 
antiquity.      There,  however,  the   roads   are.      The 
Via  Appia,  Queen  of  Roads — regina  viarum — had  a 
width  of  but  fifteen   Roman   feet,   about  fourteen 
feet  eight  inches  English ;  so  important  a  road  as 
the   Via    Tusculana  was    only   eleven   feet   wide ; 
secondary  roads    in    the  Roman   Campagna   were 
no  more  than  eight  feet  wide.*     The  Naples  tunnel 
was  not,  therefore,  narrow  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  time.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  roadway  would 
have  been  made  wider  if  it  had  had   to   be   laid 
out  in   open   coimtry.      We   may,  however,  assert 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  Cocceius  have 
given  a  greater  width  than  fifteen  feet  to  a  roadway 
between  Cumae  and  Avernus,  even  if  made  in  open 
country.     We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have 
made  it  wider  than  the  widest  Roman  roads,  simply 
because  he  had  to  cut  the  way  .through  rock.     I 
think  the  evidence  is  complete  that  the  tunnel  was 
not  cut  for  a  roadway.     We  may,  with  a  good  con- 
science, apply  the  account  of  Strabo  to  the  Grotta 
della  Sibilla,  as  was  in  fact  done  to  their  complete 

*  Nibby  (A.),  '  Delle  Vie  degli  Anticlii/  in  Nardini,  *  Roma 
Antica/  1820,  vol.  iv,  pp.  44-5,  where  the  meaBurements  are  given 
in  modem  Roman  feet.  The  Roman  foot  equals  11*72  English 
inches. 
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satisfaction  by  archaBologists  who  wrote  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Grotta  di  Pace.* 

The  writer  of  the  admirable  article  "  Fossa " 
in  the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitfe  Grecques  et 
Itomaines,'  of  Messrs.  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  has 
shown  that  the  project  of  Nero,  or,  as  we  should 
perhaps  say,  of  Seveinis  and  Celer,  his  engineers, 
was  misunderstood  by  Tacitus.  The  undertaking* 
was  neither  so  visionary  nor  so  difficult  as  the  histo- 
rian has  represented  it.  To  bring  the  fleets  stationed 
at  Misenum  and  the  newer  station,  Portus  Julius, 
into  canal  communication  with  the  capital  was  a 
development  of  the  policy  of  Agrippa.  When  we 
shall  presently  consider  the  nature  of  Roman  war 
galleys,  we  shall  find  much  significance  in  the  re- 
mark of  Suetonius  that  the  canal  would  have  enabled 
galleys  to  go  from  Avernus  to  Ostia  "  without 
putting  to  sea."  The  author  of  the  article  asserts 
that  there  would  have  been  foimd  on  the  line  too 
much  water  rather  than  too  little.  To  him  the  only 
difficulties  seem  to  be  the  carrying  of  the  canal 
through  the  crater  wall  of  Avernus,  and  through 
the  mountains  at  Gaeta  and  Terracina.  I  have  not 
visited  either  of  these  places,  so  that  I  can  only 
quote  the  author,  who  has  evidently  made  a  close 
study  of  the  subject.  He  is  of  opinion  that  most  of 
the  work  on  the  level  sections  was  done  by  Nero's 
engineers.  There  is  in  Pliny  reference  to  the  canal 
in  one  of  its  level  sections.  The  notice  is  incidental. 
He  is  writing  about  wines,  and  mentions  a  good 
wine   formerly   produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Martorelli  (Giacouio),  '  Delle  Antiuhe  Colonie  venute  in  Napuli,' 
1764,  i,  JOe. 
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Fondi.  But  the  vineyard  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  cutting  of  Nero's  canal.* 

In  finishing  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some  engineer  versed  in 
matters  relating  to  the  making  of  canals  would  make 
a  study  of  this  work.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting. It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities 
may  do  the  little  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
newed loss  of  the  tunnel.  If  nothing  is  done  soon, 
the  entrance  from  the  lake  will  become  wholly 
blocked. 

Interesting  as  is  the  tunnel  as  an  engineering 
work,  it  has  perhaps  a  still  greater  interest  as  giving 
the  first  trustworthy  data  from  which  to  deduce  the 
dimensions  of  a  Roman  war  gaUey.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject — "  Some  re- 
marks on  Roman  War  Galleys." 

The  questions  connected  with  this  part  of  my 
subject  furnish,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
problems  of  antiquity.  There  is  an  extensive  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  ancient  war  galleys,  and  no 
two  persons  are  in  agreement  in  their  conclusions. 
These  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which  writers 
speak  of  one  another.  "  Seamen  and  archaeologists 
are  in  hopeless  disagreement  as  to  the  method  of 
propulsion.  Seamen,  in  spite  of  texts  and  represen- 
tations, refuse  to  believe  in  superposition  of  oars ; 
archaeologists  contend  for  this  in  conditions  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  laws  of 
mechanics."  t  If  the  case  is  correctly  stated,  I  fear 
I  must  side  with  the  seamen.     The  laws  of  mecha- 

•  Pliny,  •  Nat.  Hist./  lib.  xiv,  8. 

t  Quoted  in  Fincati  (L.),  *  Le  Triremi/  1881. 
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nics  are  eternal,  the  errors  of  man  perpetual.  An- 
other writer  assures  us  that  each  author  has  left  the 
subject  more  obscure  than  he  found  it — a  feat  hardly 
conceivable.  It  is  pitiable  to  read  the  book  of  an 
author  who  assures  you  that  he  has  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  twenty-five  years*  labour 
and  thought,  with  the  result  that  he  offers  a  theory 
that  will  not  bear  an  examination  of  twenty-five 
seconds.  Men  have  made  models,  they  have  rigged 
up  imaginary  triremes  in  their  back  gardens,  but  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  got  any  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  difficulty  is  this : — How  was  it  possible  to  place 
banks  of  oars  one  above  the  other  beyond  three 
banks,  or  at  the  most  five  banks?  M.  Jal,  who 
wrote  as  an  expert,  at  first  refused  to  believe  in 
superposition  beyond  two  banks.  In  later  ^Titings 
he  got  as  far  as  three.*  Mr.  James  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  *  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul,'  wrote  as  both  expert  and  archaeologist. 
He  thought  it  possible  to  account  for  five  banks,  but 
says  : — "  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inquire 
how  far  this  mode  of  adding  to  the  number  of  banks 
can  be  carried."  But  this  does  not  meet  the  diffi- 
culty,  it  does  not  even  evade  it,  it  ignores  it.  There 
were  galleys  of  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen  (I  have  not  found  fourteen  banks 
mentioned),  fifteen  and  sixteen  banks.  Mention  is 
even  made  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  banks,t  but 
vessels  of  this  size,  even  if  the  accounts  of  them 
are  not  legendary,  were  probably  only  a  monarch's 

•  Jal  (Aiiguste),  *  Arcbcologie  Navale,'  and  *La  Flotte  de  Cesar.' 
t  Pliny,  'Nab.  Hist./  vii,  57.     Plutarch,  '  Denietrias/  43.    Athe- 
naeut,  v,  36,  40-4. 
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"  folly,"  floating  palaces  built  out  of  mere  ostenta- 
tion, and  for  show,  not  use.  But  the  evidence  for  a 
galley  of  sixteen  banks  is  perfectly  good.  She  was 
mentioned  in  a  treaty,  and  a  dock  at  Rome  took  its 
name  from  her.  This  must  have  been  the  limit  of 
practicable  size,  as  Livy  says  of  her  that  she  was  of 
almost  unmanageable  bulk.*  There  is  not  the  sUghtest 
evidence  to  show  that  even  in  the  largest  galleys 
there  was  any  departure  from  the  rule — one  man  one 
oar.  Even  in  the  case  of  triremes,  and  of  course 
still  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  quinqueremes,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  understand  how  a  reasonably  good  result 
can  have  been  got  from  the  labour  of  men  pulling 
with  oars  of  difEerent  lengths.  If  superposition  was 
carried  out  in  a  galley  of  sixteen  banks  on  the  prin- 
ciple shown  in  the  representations  of  galleys  of  two 
and  three  banks,  the  oars  on  high-rated  galleys  must 
have  been  pulled  from  a  height  at  which  barge 
sweeps  would  not  be  long  enough.  We  must,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some 
point  or  another  a  different  system  of  rating  came 
in.  I  ought  to  say  here  that  there  is  no  representa- 
tion of  a  galley  of  a  higher  rate  than  three  banks, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  to  put  it  in  this  way,  that  there 
is  none  which  we  can  recognise  as  of  a  higher  rate. 
We  have  little  more  than  the  merest  references  to 
go  upon ;  the  whole  subject  is  in  the  most  hopeless 
obscurity.  I  have  no  theory  to  add  to  the  melan- 
choly list ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  even  the 
faintest  conjecture  as  to  the  arrangement  of  rowers 
in  high-rated  galleys.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to 
hope  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  looked 

•  PolybiuB,  xviii,  27  (6) ;  xxxvi,  3  (9).    livy,  xxxiii,  30 ;  xlv,  35. 
VOL.  XXI.  19 
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for.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  we  have  no  data  to 
go  upon.  Mr.  Torr  gives  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  Athenian  dock  at  Zea,*  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  docks  were  originally  quite  150  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide,  but  we  do  not  know  for  what 
class  of  vessels  these  docks  were  designed.  So  far 
^  I  am  aware,  the  only  definite  stetement  as  to  size 
that  has  come  down  to  us — I  exclude  accounts  of 
the  fabulous  forty-banked  galley — ^is  the  statement 
of  Orosius,  who,  writing  some  400  years  after  the 
event,  says  that  the  great  ships  of  Antony's  fleet 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  stood  ten  feet  out  of  the 
water.t  These  seem  to  have  been  ten-banked 
galleys.]:  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  statement  seems  to 
make  against  superposition  of  banks  above  a  certain 
point,  for  how  would  it  be  possible  to  get  ten  super- 
posed banks  in  a  freeboard  of  ten  feet?  Is  it, 
indeed,  quite  certain  that  this  height  was  not  that 
of  the  towers  which  as  we  know  were  placed  on  the 
decks  of  galleys  ?  §  I  confess  that  I  have  my  doubts. 
A  vessel  propelled  by  oars  should  sit  low  on  the 
water.  The  mediaeval  galleys  which  survived  into 
the  eighteenth  century  were  propelled  by  oars  ar- 
ranged on  another  principle.  They  were  rowed 
with  a  single  bank  of  oars,  each  oar  pulled  by  five 
or  six  men,  and  when  fully  manned  and  armed  sat 
so  low  on  the  water  that  their  decks  were  washed 
by  the  waves.  || 

*  Torr  (Cecil),  <  Ancient  Ships/  pp.  22-^. 

t  OrosiuB,  •  Hist,,'  vi,  19. 

X  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xxiii. 

§  The  difficalties  are  more  fully  stated  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
paper. 

II  '  M^moires  d'nn  Protestant  condamn^  anx  galores  de  France*' 
Paris,  Soci^t6  des  £coles  dn  Dimanche,  1881,  p.  348. 
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If  my  conclusions  as  to  the  tunnel  are  correct,  its 
width,  sixteen  feet,  gives  us  the  first  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  size  of  a  Roman  quinquereme.  And 
if  of  a  Roman  galley,  then  there  is  little  doubt  of  a 
Greek  galley,  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  for  during 
many  centuries  the  art  of  naval  architecture  seems 
to  have  made  no  appreciable  progress.  The  only 
marked  feature  is  that  high-rated  galleys  came  in 
and  went  out,  so  that  finally  the  only  war  galleys 
built  were  biremes. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  remark  of  Suetonius 
as  to  two  quinqueremes  passing,  would  apply  only 
to  open  sections  of  the  canal.  We  may  assume  that 
the  tunnel  would  admit  but  one  galley.  The  width 
of  the  tunnel  being  sixteen  feet,  we  may  take  that 
of  the  galley  as  fourteen  feet.  A  foot  free  on  either 
side  would  be  ample.  We  have  in  London  a  timnel 
of  the  Regent's  Canal  of  about  the  same  length  as 
the  Grotta  di  Pace.  I  made  inquiry  there  of  men 
who  take  barges  through  the  tunnel.  A  barge,  with 
its  square  bows,  almost  fills  the  waterway ;  in  going 
through  the  tunnel  it  acts  almost  as  a  close-fitting 
piston,  piling  up  the  water  in  front  of  it.  But  for 
this,  I  was  told,  six  inches  on  either  side  would 
suffice.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  take  fourteen  feet  as  the 
width  of  a  galley  designed  to  pass  through  the  Grotta 
di  Pace,  and  this  width  would  give  a  length  of  at 
most  140  feet.  When  I  had  reached  this  point  in  my 
inquiry  I  was  again  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up,  so 
greatly  are  the  accepted  estimates  in  excess  of  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  tunnel.  Dr.  Graser,  perhaps 
the  greatest  authority  on  the   subject  of  anciejit 
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galleys,*  gives  the  maximum  breadth  of  aquinquereme 
as  26  feet,  of  a  trireme  as  18,  their  respective  lengths 
being  168  and  149  feet.  The  author  of  the  article 
"Navis,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  says  that  these 
figures  admit  in  all  probability  of  some  reduction, 
but  if  they  are  at  all  near  the  mark  we  cannot  reduce 
twenty-six  to  fourteen.  There  are,  however,  as  I 
think,  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  size  of  these 
galleys  has  not  been  exaggerated.  After  a  while,  I 
thought  I  saw  reasons  for  believing  that  writers 
have  overlooked  a  whole  class  of  facts  tending  to 
show  that  this  is  so — ^that  we  hold  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  size  of  ancient  galleys.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  avoid  this.  We  are  greatly  impressed  by 
the  might  of  Rome,  and  this  of  itself  disposes  to 
exaggeration.  Then  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Romans  did  construct  very  large  vessels  for 
other  than  war  purposes.  Some  of  their  merchant- 
men were  of  large  8ize,t  and  the  vessels  in  which 
the  huge  obelisks  were  brought  from  Egypt  must 
have  been  enormous.  {  It  wiQ  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  that  in  our  own  day  the  bringing  over  of 
an  obelisk  by  my  late  friend  Mr.  Dixon  was  con- 
sidered a  feat. 

There  is  another  cause  of  exaggeration  perhaps 
more  potent  still.  We  are  ourselves  so  accustomed 
to  warships  of  a  vast  size  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  great  naval  power  maintained  by  visssels 
comparatively  small  and  of  a  primitive  type.  But 
that  ancient  galleys  were  of  this  character  is,  I  think, 

*  Graser  (B.)* '  De  Veterum  re  Nayali/  1864.    I  have  taken  the 
figures  from  the  table  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 
t  Lncian,  IzvL 
I  Pliny, '  Nat.  Hist./  xvi,  76  (40). 
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shown  by  several  things  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
received  attention,  even  from  so  learned  and  patient 
an  investigator  as  Mr.  Torr. 

Let  us  first  remember  that  these  ancient  galleys — 
we  may  indeed  say  the  same  of  the  more  modem 
galleys — were  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  seagoing 
vessels  at  all.  For  them  navigation  was  confined  to 
a  part  of  the  year.  It  was  considered  safe  only 
between  May  27th  and  September  14th.  From  the 
latter  day  to  November  11th,  and  from  March  10th 
to  May  27th,  the  seas  were  held  to  be  dangerous, 
while  they  were  absolutely  closed — ^we  are  speaking 
of  war  vessels — ^from  November  11th  to  March  10th.* 
Thus  we  have  a  period  of  less  than  four  months  con- 
sidered fit  for  navigation  by  galleys.  We  find  an 
illustration  of  this  in  CaBsar's  account  of  his  second 
invasion  of  Britain.  His  return  to  the  Continent 
was  delayed  by  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  vessels 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  him.  When  they  did  not 
come,  he  feared  that  they  would  be  debarred  from 
making  the  voyage  by  the  season  of  the  year,  "  as 
the  equinox  was  at  hand."  And  he  had  but  to  cross 
the  Channel.! 

If  a  naval  battle  was  coming  off,  the  combatants 
had  to  wait  for  fair  weather.  A  metrical  version  of 
Lucan's  '  Pharsalia '  has  these  lines : 

"  Now  when  the  sky  is  cleare,  and  his  bright  rayes 
On  the  calme  sea  the  rising  sun  displayes^ 
The  North  and  Southern  winds  their  fury  spare, 
And  leave  the  calmed  ocean  fit  for  war."  J 

*  Vegetius,  *  De  re  Militari/  c.  9. 
t  Ossar, '  De  Bello  GaUioo/  iv,  36. 
X  Translation  by  T.  May,  1635. 
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Remembering  the  words  of  Suetonius — "  without 
putting  to  sea/'  we  may  perhaps  think  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  making  the  canal  was  that  galleys 
might  be  brought  from  one  place  to  the  other  in 
weather  that  would  make  a  sea  voyage  impracticable. 

Another  fact  which  shows  that  galleys  were  com- 
paratively small  is  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
they  were  moved  on  land.     Galleys  were  dragged 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.     These  may  indeed  have  been  only  lembi,  . 
a  small  kind  of  galley.     The  practice  was  not  un- 
common, it  would  appear,  since  there  was  a  kind  of 
trench — SioXkoq — along  which  they  were  dragged.* 
But  larger  vessels  than  lembi  were  moved  on  land 
with  comparative  ease.     On  his  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  Caesar  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  about  800 
ships.     Among  them  were  private  vessels,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  small.     A  storm  arose  in 
which  about  forty  ships  were  lost.     This  would  still 
leave  nearly  800  vessels.     All  these  were  dragged 
on  shore  and  enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  the 
camp.     It  is  true  Caesar  says  the  work  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  that  the  soldiers  worked  day 
and  night.     But  the  whole  operation  was  completed 
in  ten  days.t     It  was  indeed  the  constant  practice 
to  haul   war   galleys  on  shore.  J     Here  is   another 
illustration  of  size,  also  from  Caesar.     And  just  let 
me  say  that  I  quote  Caesar  so  often  because  outside 
his  writings  notices  of   Roman  naval  matters   are 

•  '  Polybiue/  iv,  19.  *  Strabo/  viii,  2.  '  Dion  Caseins,'  1,  12  ;  li. 
5 ;  IxTiii,  28.  In  the  first  of  the  instances  cited  by  Dion  Gassius  he 
mentions,  rather  doubtfully,  the  carrying  of  triremes  over  a  wall. 

t  OsBsar, '  De  Bello  Gall.,'  y,  11. 

t  Torr  (Cecil),  *  Ancient  Ships,'  p.  32. 
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scarce.  Fortunately,  in  CaQsar  we  have  one  who 
knew  his  subject  thoroughly,  so  that  we  could  not 
have  a  better  authority. 

He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  diJKculty  he  found 
in  landing  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  invasion  of 
Britain.  The  great  draught  of  the  transports  pre- 
vented them  from  coming  inshore.  Thereupon  he 
ordered  the  galleys  to  stand  in.  After  some  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy,  a  centurion  jumped  into 
the  water  with  the  eagle,  loudly  supplicating  the 
gods,  and  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  follow  him.* 
CaBsar  says  nothing  as  to  the  rating  of  these  galleys ; 
we  may,  I  think,  safely  assume  that  they  were  tri- 
remes at  least.  Now  Dr.  Graser  estimates  the 
draught  of  a  trireme  as  eight  and  a  half  feet.  But 
how  could  soldiers,  burdened  with  heavy  armour, 
jump  into  eight  and  a  half  feet  of  water?  They 
were  not  divers  !  In  place  of  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  allow  Dr.  Graser  half  that 
draught,  or  say,  at  the  most,  three  or  four  feet. 

Take  again  the  recorded  instances  of  the  time  in 
which  ships  could  be  built.  Pliny  tells  us  that  some 
persons  regarded  the  rising  of  the  Dog-star  as  a 
favourable  time  for  felling  timber.  Vegetius  re- 
commends that  timber  should  be  cut  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty- third  days  of  the  moon.  It 
should  not  be  worked  as  soon  as  cut  down,  nor  used 
as  soon  as  sawn.f  But  this  rule  was  often  dis- 
regarded in  practice.  Pliny  says  that  in  the  first 
Punic  war  a  fleet  was  on  the  water  in  sixty  days 

*  OflBsar, '  De  Bell.  Gall.,'  iv,  25.  Other  passages  throwing  light 
on  this  question  will  be  found  in  CsBsar's  account  of  naval  combats 
with  the  Veneti  ('  De  Bell.  Gall./  iii,  13-15). 

t  Vegetius,  c.  5. 
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from  the  felling  of  the  trees.*      From  Floras  we 
learn  that  this  fleet  consisted  of  160  ships,  t 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  100  quinqueremes  and 
twenty  triremes  were  built  and  floated  in  forty 
days4 

In  preparation  for  his  second  descent  on  Britain, 
Caesar  had  600  ships  and  twenty-eight  war  galleys 
built  in  the  course  of  a  winter.  It  is  true  that  he 
refers  to  the  extraordinary  diligence  of  the  soldiers. 
For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  fleets  were  built  by- 
soldiers,  working,  we  may  indeed  suppose,  under 
some  kind  of  skilled  supervision.  § 

Livy  mentions  an  instance  in  which  twenty  five- 
banked  and  ten  four-banked  galleys  were  built, 
rigged,  and  launched  in  forty-five  days  from  the 
time  of  bringing  the  wood  from  the  forests.  || 

But  these  instances  are  easily  surpassed.  Caesar 
tells  us  of  twelve  war  galleys  being  built  and  rigged 
in  thirty  days.  We  are  not  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  these  vessels  did  not  turn  out  very  well, 
being  so  quickly  made  of  green  timber.^ 

The  record  is  perhaps  established  by  the  building, 
mentioned  by  Aulus  Hirtius,  of  twenty-two  four- 
banked  galleys  and  five  five-banked  galleys  in  a  few 
days  (paucis  diebus).  He  says,  indeed, "  contrary  to 
every  one's  expectation ;"  but  the  thing  was  at  all 
events  done.**  We  must  ask  oxu'selves — ^What  kind 

•  Pliny,  *  Nat.  Hist./  xvi,  74. 

t  Florua,  ii,  2. 

t  Pliny,  •  Nat.  Hist.,'  xvi,  74. 

§  GsBsar,  *  De  Bell.  Gall.,'  v,  2. 

II  Livy,  xxviii,  46. 

%  Oaasar,  •  De  Bell.  Civ.,'  i,  36. 

^^  Aulus  Hirtius, '  De  Bell.  Alex./  xiii. 
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of  vessels  could  they  have  been  that  were  turned  out 
in  a  few  days  ! 

After  this  we  are  surprised  at  nothing.  We  learn 
from  Frontinus,  without  astonishment,  that  a  general 
set  his  men  while  in  winter  quarters  to  build  galleys 
— ^not  that  he  wanted  a  fleet,  but  merely  to  keep  his 
men  out  of  mischief.* 

These  instances  recall  the  account  given  by  Le- 
vasseur,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  boats 
of  a  primitive  type  built  by  the  Cossacks.  He  says 
that  they  tell  off  sixty  men  to  build  a  boat,  which  is 
finished  in  fifteen  days,  so  that  in  two  or  three  weeks 
they  have  ready  a  fleet  of  eighty  or  100  boats,  each 
sixty  feet  long  and  ten  or  twelve  wide.f 

With  the  time  needed  for  building  a  Roman  war 
galley  we  may  compare  that  required  for  turning 
out  a  Thames  sailing  barge,  seventy-four  feet  long 
and  fourteen  and  a  haK  wide.  I  made  particular 
inquiries  of  a  barge-builder,  a  gentleman  of  unusual 
intelhgence.  J  After  consideration  he  told  me  that, 
working  day  and  night,  the  timber,  of  course,  being 
ready  to  hand,  he  thought  he  could  turn  out  such  a 
barge  in  a  month — perhaps  even  in  three  weeks. 

Ancient  galleys  were  secured  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely  with  ropes.  In  the  representations 
of  Egyptian'  galleys  we  see  a  rope  carried  from  stem 
to  stern  over  crutches,  and  a  few  turns  of  rope 
round  each  end.§  We  know  that  Greek  galleys 
always  carried  a  provision  of  such  ropes,  employed 

•  Frontinus,  iv,  16. 

t  Le  Vassear  (O.),  'Description  des  contrees  du  JEtoyaume  de 
Fologne/  1651,  pp.  54  ei  seq. 
X  Mr.  A.  B.  Edmonds,  of  Point  Wharf,  Greenwich. 
§  Duemichen,  *  The  Fleet  of  an  Egyptian  Queen.' 
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no  doubt  in  a  less  artless  way.  The  evidence  as  to 
their  use  on  Roman  war  galleys  is  not  so  clear,  but 
passages  indicate  that  they  were  in  use.* 

In  fact,  all  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that, 
except  in  size  and  number  of  banks  of  oars,  the 
building  of  war  galleys  was  carried  on  upon  the 
same  principles  from  the  earliest  date  of  which  there 
is  any  record  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column 
are  found  perhaps  the  clearest  representations  of 
Roman  galleys.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  galleys  were  built  in  the  same  way  for  several 
centuries  after  Trajan.  There  was  probably  no 
essential  difference  between  a  bireme  of  700  B.C.  and 
a  bireme  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era. 

The  high-rated  ships  were  found  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  (31  B.C.)  to  be  a  mistake.  Here  the  active 
Libumian  galleys  of  two  banks  of  oars,  steered 
perhaps  from  either  end,  proved  their  superiority  to 
the  great  unwieldy  galleys  of  Antony's  fleet.  In 
fact,  after  this  Libumians  came  into  such  favour 
that  the  name  became  generic,  and  was  applied  to 
all  galleys,  whether  of  two  or  more  banks  of  oars.t 
The  passage  quoted  from  Suetonius  shows  that  quin- 
queremes  continued  to  be  built  at  least  to  Nero's 
time,  possibly  they  may  have  been  built  for  long 
afterwards.  But  in  the  tenth  century  there  were 
no  galleys  of  more  than  two  banks  of  oars.  J 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to 
the  size  of  galleys  by  the  accounts  of  the  number  of 
men   they   carried.     Polybius,  writing  of   the  first 

*  Vitravius,  x,  15,  6  (quoted  in  Torr,  p.  41,  note  100).    iBidore, 
'  Orig.,'  xix,  4. 
t  Vegetius,  c.  9. 
i  Leo,  *  Tacticn,'  xix. 
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Punic  war,  says  that  the  quinqueremes  were  manned 
by  300  rowers  and  120  soldiers.*  But  in  ancient 
galleys  men  were  stowed  so  closely  that  when  the 
full  complement  was  on  board  not  a  single  additional 
man  could  find  room.f  They  were  packed  as  nearly 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel  as  the  exigencies  of  rowing 
and  fighting  permitted.  We  may  compare  the 
nimaber  with  that  carried  by  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury galley.  In  *  M^moires  d'un  Protestant  con- 
damn^  aux  galeres  de  France ' — a  book  which  I 
recommend  to  all  who  have  not  read  it — we  have  not 
only  a  record  of  atrocious  suffering  borne  with  tran- 
quil unconscious  heroism,  but  the  account  of  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  observer  of  life  on  a  modern 
war  galley.  J  In  many  respects  the  conditions  must 
have  resembled  those  existing  on  the  more  ancient 
galleys.  The  French  galley,  150  feet  long  and  40 
feet  wide,  carried  500  men  all  told,  rowers  and 
soldiers.  In  the  French  galley  there  was  a  space  in 
the  middle  occupied,  below  deck,  by  stores.  The 
great  width  is  accounted  for  by  the  method  of 
rowing.  The  modem  galley  was  propelled  by  oars 
fifty  feet  long,  each  worked  by  six  men.  The  rowers 
occupied  benches  ten  feet  long,  making  twenty  feet 
for  the  benches  on  the  two  sides.  Here,  as  in  the 
ancient  galleys,  the  men  were  so  closely  packed  that 
in  a  voyage  of  some  duration,  as  for  instance  from 
one  port  to  another,  the  rowers  slept,  half  of  them 
at  a  time,  on  their  benches,  while  the  other  half  con- 
tinued to  row.     There  was  no  space  for  the  sleepers 

•  Polybias,  i,  26-7. 

t  Cicero,  *  In  Verrem,'  Act  II,  lib.  v,  c.  61,  §  133. 

X  'M^moires  d'an  Protestant,'  a8  quoted  aboye. 
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to  shift  their  position.  The  soldiers  sat  about  where 
they  could,  on  their  kits ;  the  officers  slept  on  chairs 
in  the  poop.  Things  must  have  been  much  the 
same  on  board  an  ancient  galley ;  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  of  unbridled  luxury  brought  against  Alci- 
biades  that  he  actually  had  a  hammock  fitted  on 
board  a  war  galley.* 

The  width  of  a  Roman  quinquereme  being,  as 
shown  by  the  width  of  the  tunnel,  14  feet,  we  may 
take  the  length  as,  at  the  most,  140  feet.  These 
galleys  were  called  "  long  ships,"  and  were  probably 
made,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  as  long  relatively  as 
might  be  with  safety.  They  were  probably  what  is 
known  as  "  crank,"  for  Lucan  mentions  the  case  of 
a  galley  which  "  turned  turtle."  t 

Taking  everything  into  accoimt,  I  do  not  find  any 
ascertained  facts  which  make  it  improbable  that  a 
Roman  war  galley  was  of  such  a  size  that  it  could 
pass  through  the  Grotta  di  Pace.  I  have  said  that 
I  have  no  theory  to  propoimd  as  to  the  disposition 
of  rowers  in  these  ancient  galleys.  But  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  giving  a  juster  view  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  Roman  galley,  I  have  at  all  events  made  a 
modest  contribution  towards  placing  the  problem  on 
a  basis  of  fact. 

Note. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  difficulties  of  the  problem, 
as  they  present  themselves  when  not  obscared  by  the 
necessities  of  a  hypothesis. 

The  length  of  oar  in  use  in  the  Greek  Navy  was  fourteen 
feet  three  inches  (Torr,  C,  'Ancient  Ships/  p.  50).     We 

•  Plutarch,  *  Life  of  Alcibiades.' 
t  Luoan, '  Pharsalia/  iii,  647-^0. 
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mast  reckon  one  quarter  of  the  whole  length  for  the 
portion  inside  the  galley.  This  would  leave  ten  feet  for 
the  external  portion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  oar 
could  be  pulled  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  greater  height 
than  five  feet,  but  let  us  stretch  a  point  and  say  six  feet. 
How  could  it  have  been  possible  to  get  sixteen  banks  in  a 
freeboard  of  six  feet  F  We  may  try  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  some  different  method  of  rating 
for  galleys  with  a  higher  number  of  banks  than,  say,  five. 
But  we  at  once  encounter  another  difficulty.  The  maxi- 
mum of  freeboard  for  a  one-man  oar,  six  feet,  must,  for 
all  we  can  see,  have  been  required  for  the  quinquereme. 
But  the  higher  rated  galleys  were  certainly  larger  than 
the  quinqueremes ;  the  sixteen-banked  galley  was  '^of 
almost  unmanageable  bulk.''  In  what  respect  were  these 
galleys  larger,  if  we  may  not  increase  their  freeboard  ? 
And  where  are  we  to  place  the  banks  in  excess  of  five  ? 

And  now  let  us  turn  the  problem  round,  and  look  at  it 
from  the  other  side.  Let  us  for  the  moment  suppose  that 
the  ten  feet  of  Orosius  give  the  height  of  freeboard  of  a 
ten-banked  galley.  From  a  height  of  ten  feet  a  one-man 
oar  would  not  touch  the  water.  An  oar  to  be  pulled  from 
this  height,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  need  to  be  thirty 
or  thirty-two  feet  long.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  the  sixteen-banked  galley.  As  we 
are  making  assumptions,  we  may  take  it  that,  as  ten  feet 
of  freeboard  represent  ten  banks,  sixteen  feet  will  be 
needed  for  the  sixteen  banks  (Torr,  p.  21).  An  oar  fifty 
feet  long  might  perhaps  be  pulled  from  this  height  by  six 
men,  as  in  the  French  galley.  But  here  we  are  brought 
up  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  suggestion  that 
oars  in  the  ancient  galleys  were  ever  pulled  by  more  than 
one  man  to  each  oar. 

In  this  all-round  strain,  in  this  conflict  of  impossibilities 
and  inadmissibilities,  something  has  got  to  give  way. 
But  what  ?  Which  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  ?  Let 
us  look  again  over  the  main  points. 
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1 .  There  can  be  no  doabt  as  to  size ;  the  sizteen-banked 
galley  was  ^'  of  almost  unmanageable  balk/' 

2.  This  large  galley ^  which  Mr.  Torr^  not  withoat 
reason,  conjectures  to  have  had  a  freeboard  of  sixteen 
feet,  was  propelled  by  men  working  with  one-man  oars. 
This  is  as  little  open  to  discussion. 

3.  Therefore  we  must  look  for  the  solution  in  the  method 
of  handling  the  oars. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
foregoing  paper,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  suggested  that  oars  were  used  vertically  on  the 
large  galleys.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  many  years 
ago  while  observing  a  cast  of  a  sculptured  trireme  at 
Greenwich.  The  suggestion  was  quite  new  to  me,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  been  made  previously.  It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  it  that  this  note  has  been  written. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  vessel  with  a  freeboard  of  six- 
teen feet  could  be  propelled  by  one-man  oars  used  ver- 
tically, the  oars  being  of  a  greater  length  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  use  obliquely.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a  vessel  could  be  propelled  by  one-man  oars  in 
any  other  way. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  in  Mr.  Newman's  sug- 
gestion we  have  at  least  an  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  is  to  be  sought. 
It  tends  to  a  possible  solution,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  hypothesis  put  for- 
ward. I  think  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  seems 
to  offer  a  solution  not  merely  possible  but  probable. 
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BY   THE    COUNT   LUTZOW. 
[Read  May  16th,  1900.] 

Among  the  many  greater  and  smaller  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  the  Bohemian  people,  the  misuse 
of  the  national  name  is  by  no  means  the  one  that  is 
of  least  account.  It  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  to  realise  the  signification 
which  the  word  "  Bohemian  "  generally  conveys  to 
Englishmen.  The  ancient  mistake  which  identified 
the  Bohemians  with  the  gipsies  undoubtedly  origi- 
nated in  France.  As  the  great  Bohemian  historian 
Palacky  has  suggested,  many  gipsies  arrived  in 
France  bearing  passports  signed  by  Bohemian  kings, 
and  this  was  the  original  cause  of  the  confusion. 
The  peculiar  signification  of  the  word,  however,  only 
became  widely  known  after  Henry  Murger  wrote  his 
*  Vie  de  Bohfeme,'  and  I  think  Thackeray  first 
introduced  the  word  into  the  English  language. 

It  is  at  the  present  day,  I  hope,  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  the  Bohemians  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  gipsies,  and  that  their  language, 
a  Slavic  one,  forms  part  of  the  great  Aryan  family 
of  speech.  Next  to  Russia — which  in  literature,  as 
in  politics,  is  the  most  prominent  Slav  country, — and 
to  Poland,  Bohemia  is  the  country  where  Slav 
literature  has  flourished  most.  This  is  certain  even 
though    political    and    religious    convulsions   have 

voii.  XXI.  20 
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caused  a  vast  destruction  of  Bohemian  books,  a  fact 
to  which  I  shall  again  allude  later. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Slav  literatures  that  the 
earliest  recorded  writings  are  but  little  known,  and 
that  there  is,  therefore,  some  uncertainty  as  to  their 
date  and  even  their  genuineness.  Thus  in  Russian 
literature  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Ballad  of  the 
Band  of  Igor "  is  still  questioned  by  many.  In 
Bohemia  also  the  most  ancient  written  records  have 
been  frequently  attacked  as  regards  their  genuine- 
ness,and  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  wWch  with 
slight  intervals  has  continued  since  their  discovery 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  not 
ended  even  now. 

The  discovery  of  the  two  MSS. —  known  from  the 
places  where  they  were  found  as  the  MSS.  of 
Kralov6  Dvur,  and  Zelena  Hora — is  among  the 
curiosities  of  lijterature,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
short  mention.  The  MS.  that  was  first  discovered 
is  that  of  KraloviJ  Dvur,  or  Koniginhof ,  to  use  the 
better-known  German  name.  It  is  not  only  the 
more  important  of  these  MSS.,  but  also  the  one  that, 
I  think,  has  on  the  whole  successfully  encountered 
virulent  hostile  criticism.  The  MS.  of  Koniginhof 
was  discovered  on  September  17th,  1817,  by  Wen- 
ceslas  Hanka,  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Bohemian 
Museum  at  Prague.  It  attracted  great  attention 
from  the  first,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  indeed  in 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Gothe's  attention  was  almost 
inunediately  attracted  by  the  MS.  of  Koniginhof, 
and  he  translated  one  of  the  shorter  poems  into 
German.  Complete  translations  into  the  Bussian, 
German,  and  Italian  languages  soon  appeared.     The 
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late  Sir  John  Bowring  translated  into  English 
some  of  the  poems  of  the  MS.,  and  a  complete 
English  translation  of  its  contents  was  published  in 
1852  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Wratislaw. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  MS.  of 
Kralov^  Dvur,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  con- 
tains six  ballads  of  considerable  length  and  eight 
minor  poems  of  lyrical  character.  The  ballads 
principally  deal  with  warlike  matters,  and  the  in- 
cessant struggle  between  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton, 
which  has  existed  in  Bohemia  as  far  back  as  his- 
torical record  reaches.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
MS.  is  still  undecided,  and  the  controversy  on  this 
subject  still  continues.  Evidence  on  the  whole 
tends  to  prove  that  the  MS.  of  Koniginhof  or 
Kralov^  DviSr  is  of  ancient  origin.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  Bohemian  tongue  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  written  language,  anyone  could 
—  as  has  been  suggested — have  written  these  poems. 
Wenceslas  Hanka,  who  has  been  pointed  to  as  the 
writer,  has  left  a  large  amount  of  authentic  poetry 
so  vastly  inferior  to  the  contents  of  the  MS.  that 
his  authorship  is  out  of  the  question.  I  also  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Patera,  Librarian  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  at  Prague,  and  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Bohemian  palaeography,  in  stating  that 
the  MS.  differs  in  no  way  from  undoubtedly  genuine 
Bohemian  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  second  Bohemian  MS.  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  re-discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  and  there- 
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fore  requires  but  little  mention.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  discovered  should,  I  think,  have  attracted 
suspicion  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  did  at  the  time. 
It  was  in  1818  sent  anonymously  to  my  great-uncle, 
Count  Kolowrat,  then  Grovemor  of  Bohemia.  Only 
many  years  later  John  Kovar,  steward  in  the  employ 
of  Count  Colloredo,  stated  that  he  had  found  the 
MS.  in  an  outlying  chamber  of  the  castle  of  Zelena 
Hora.  By  means  of  careful  and  thorough  palseo- 
graphic  research,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  MS. 
is  a  forgery  dating  from  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  the  MS.  of  Kralov6  Dvflr  has,  as  already 
mentioned,  successfully  stood  the  test  of  a  thorough 
palaeographic  examination.  The  certainty  that  the 
MS.  of  Zelena  Hora  is  spurious  has  caused  great 
distress  to  many  Bohemian  patriots,  who  had  learned 
to  consider  it  the  most  ancient  document  in  the 
Bohemian  or,  indeed,  in  any  Slavic  literature.  The 
contents  of  the  MS.,  which  is  written  on  two  small 
fragments  of  parchment,  are,  however,  of  very  slight 
literary  value. 

While  some  of  the  poems  of  the  MS.  of  Koniginhof 
date — ^if  genuine — ^from  a  period  when  the  Bohemians 
were  still  heathens,  the  earliest  thoroughly  authenti- 
cated Bohemian  writings  have  a  Christian  and  reli- 
gious character.  One  of  the  most  ancient  documents 
written  in  the  Bohemian  language  is  the  hymn 
"  Gospodi  pomiluy  ni."  It  is  written  in  a  language 
that  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ancient  Slavic 
language,  which  was  once  common  to  all  Slav  coun- 
tries, but  it  has  many  specifically  Bohemian  idioms. 
Of  a  religious  character  also  are  the  very  ancient 
legends  and  lives  of  saints ;  some  of  these,  such  as 
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the  legends  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Dorothy,  and  of 
Judas,  have  considerable  literary  value.  Of  poems 
of  a  secular  character,  several  ballads  and  love-songs 
should  be  mentioned,  which  recall  the  manner  of 
the  German  Minnesanger.  An  earlier  epic  poem, 
entitled  the  *  Alexandreis,'  also  deserves  attention. 
As  was  usual  in  the  middle  ages.  King  Alexander  of 
Macedon  appears  as  a  crusader,  and  the  Persians 
whom  he  conquers  are  described  as  infidels  and 
Saracens. 

In  Bohemia,  as  in  most  countries,  prose  writings 
in  the  national  language  began  long  after  the  rise  of 
poetry.  The  earUest  works  on  Bohemian  history, 
though  written  in  Bohemia  and  by  Bohemians,  were 
all  written  in  Latin.  For  legal  works,  however,  the , 
national  language  was  used  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  historians.  The  oldest  of  these  legal 
works,  and  probably  the  oldest  prose  record  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  is  the  *  Kniha  star^ho  pana  y 
Roymberka,'  that  is  to  say,  the  book  of  the  old  lord 
of  Rosenberg.  It  contains  a  valuable  enumeration 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Bohemia  as  they  were  at 
the  time — probably  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century — when  the  book  was  written.  Of  historical 
writings  in  the  national  language  the  earUest  is  the 
Bohemian  translation  of  the  curious  autobiography 
which  King  Charles  I  (better  known  as  the  German 
Emperor,  Charles  IV)  had  written  in  Latin. 

King  Charles  greatly  favoured  the  Bohemian 
language,  which  during  his  reign  attained  a  degree 
of  development  far  superior  to  that  of  the  German 
language,  as  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wratislaw  has  very 
rightly  stated.    It,  indeed,  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree 
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of  refinement  that  it  became  possible  to  use  it  even 
for  writing  on  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
matters  wliich  in  Bohemia,  as  elsewhere,  had  hitherto 
only  been  dealt  with  in  Latin.  Among  such  writers 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  men  who  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  literature  as  the 
forerunners  of  Hus,  Milic  of  Kremsier,  Matthew  of 
Janov,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  Thomas 
of  Stitny.  Thomas  of  Stitny,  born  in  1330,  has 
besides  many  minor  writings  left  two  large  works, 
entitled  *  The  Book  of  Christian  Instruction,'  and 
*  The  Religious  Conversations.'  They  were,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  written  in  Bohemian,  and  Stitny 
was  severely  attacked,  particularly  by  the  Germans, 
for  writing  on  matters  of  such  weight  in  any  language 
but  the  Latin  one.  Stitny's  reply  deserves  quotation. 
"  St.  Paul,"  he  says,  "  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  those  to  the  Greeks  in  Greek ; 
to  each  nation  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  it 
understood.  Why  therefore  should  I  be  ashamed  to 
write  to  the  Bohemians,  my  countrymen,  in  Bohe- 
mian ?  I  shall  write  in  Bohemian  because  I  am  a 
Bohemian ;  and  our  Lord  God  loves  a  Bohemian  as 
much  as  a  Latin." 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  great  name  of  Hus,  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  man  whom  the 
Bohemian  nation  has  produced.  I  have,  of  course, 
here  to  speak  of  him  only  as  a  Bohemian  writer. 
The  works  of  Hus,  both  Latin  and  Bohemian,  are 
very  numerous;  and  those  written  in  the  latter 
language  have  great  value,  while  the  latter  books 
are  modelled  on  WyclifFe's  works  to  a  degree  that 
would  appear  almost  inadmissible  at  the  present  day. 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  copious  and  unac- 
knowledged quotations  were  almost  universal  among 
mediaeval  theologians.  Hus,  the  martyr,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  fame  of  Hus,  the  writer ; 
particularly  as  his  best  works  are  written  in  the 
little-known  Bohemian  language.  Among  these  the 
treatise  on  the  *  Trfiffic  in  Holy  Things,'  the  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Faith,'  '  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
and  *  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  should  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  curious  treatise  entitled  *  Dcerka '  (The 
Daughter).  It  is  known  by  that  name  because 
each  of  the  ten  chapters  begins  with  the  words 
"Listen,  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear." 
Even  the  genius  of  Hus  did  not  enable  him  quite 
to  free  himself  from  the  ponderous  manner  of  writ- 
ing  general  among  mediaeval  theologians,  and  to 
modem  readers  the  Bohemian  letters  of  Hus  will 
appeal  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  They 
are  by  no  means  "  private  letters,"  as  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated,  but  were  intended  for  his  adherents 
generally,  and  in  fact  for  all  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  best  known  of  these  letters, 
which  is  addressed  to  "  The  Whole  Bohemian  Na- 
tion." Written  on  June  10th,  1415,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Hus,  which  he  believed  even  more 
imminent  than  it  actually  was,  it  contains  his  farewell 
to  his  people.  I  think  that  a  quotation  from  this 
celebrated  letter  will  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the 
character  of  Hus  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
most  elaborate  criticism. 

"  Faithful  in  God,"  Hus  writes,  "  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  obey  God,  praise  His 
word,  hear  it  gladly,  and  live  according  to  it.     Cling,  I 
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beg  you,   to   the   truth,  which  I  have  preached   to    you 

according  to  the  word  of  God I  beg  the  nobles 

to  treat  the  poor  people  kindly,  and  rule  them  justly.  I 
beg  the  burghers  to  conduct  their  business  honestly.  I  beg 
the  artisans  to  perform  their  labours  conscientiously-  I 
beg  the  servants  to  serve  their  master  and  mistress  faith- 
fully. I  beg  the  teachers  to  live  honestly,  to  instruct  their 
pupils  carefully,  to  love  God  above  all ;  for  the  sake  of  His 
glory  and  the  good  of  the  community,  and  for  their  salva- 
tion,  not   from  avarice  or   worldly  ambition  should  they 

teach I  write  this  while  in  fetters,  expecting  my 

sentence  of  death  to-morrow,  full  of  hope  in  Gt)d,  re- 
solved not  to  recede  from  the  divine  truth,  not  to  recant 
the  errors  which  false  witnesses  have  invented  and  attri- 
buted to  me.  How  God  has  acted  towards  me,  how  He  is 
with  me  during  all  my  troubles,  that  you  will  only  know 
when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven." 

As  is  well  known,  the  death  of  Hus  was  followed 
by  lengthy  wars,  during  which  Bohemia  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  almost  all  Europe.  Such  a 
time  was  naturally  not  favourable  to  literary  work, 
and  what  little  was  then  written  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  theology.  Of  these  writers  I  shall  mention 
one  only,  Peter  Chelcicky.  His  works,  formerly 
almost  imknown,  have  recently  attracted  great 
attention  in  eastern  and  northern  Europe;  par- 
ticularly as  the  great  Russian  author,  Count  Tolstoy, 
is  said  on  good  authority  to  have  stated  that  the 
germ  of  many  ideas  peculiar  to  him  could  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Chelcicky.  During  the  great 
struggle  between  Rome  and  the  Hussite  church  of 
Bohemia  Chelcicky  maintataed  a  singular  attitude. 
A  fanatical  opponent   of  Papacy,   he  yet  felt  no 
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sympathy  with  his  Hussite  countrymen  *  when  they 
succeeded  in  repelUng  the  vast  armies  of  so-called 
Crusaders  that  invaded  Bohemia.  According  to 
Chelcicky's  views — as  according  to  those  of  Count 
Tolstoy — all  bloodshed  and  all  resistance  to  even 
the  most  unjust  decrees  of  the  worldly  authorities  is 
to  be  blamed.  In  one  of  his  controversial  works, 
addressed  to  John  Bokycan,  then  Archbishop  of  the 
Bohemian  church,  Chelcicky  writes  thus  on  this 
subject : — "  Has  Christ  i-epealed  him  His  com- 
mand, Thou  shalt  not  slay  ?  If  Christ  has  not  re- 
voked that  order,  then  it  must  still  be  obeyed  both  at 
Prague  and  at  Tabgr."  Prague  was  then  the  centre 
of  the  more  moderate  Hussites,  while  Tabor  was 
that  of  more  advanced  church  reformers.  Chelcicky 
shares  with  Tolstoy  the  affection  for  the  simple  life 
of  the  peasantry,  and  always  writes  of  himself  as 
"the  peasant,"  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
small  landowner  not  entirely  without  means.  Chel- 
cicky writes  as  a  Socialist,  but  his  Socialism  is  that 
of  the  primitive  church.  His  dislike  to  all  social 
distinctions,  whether  founded  on  birth,  wealth,  or 
learning,  is  constantly  insisted  on.  I  will  quote  a 
short  part  of  his  attack  on  the  Bohemian  nobility, 
and  of  his  curious  theory  of  the  creation  of  the 
nobility  and  of  coats  of  arms.  It  is  historically 
curious,  as  some  of  the  objects  enumerated  still 
figure  in  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Bohemian  nobility. 
Chelcicky  writes : 

"  AH  the  value  of  noble  birth  is  founded  on  an  unjust 
invention  of  the  heathens,  who  obtained  coats  of  arms 
from  emperors  or  kings  in  reward  of  some  deed  of  prowess. 
And  some  buy  these  coats  of  arms  for  the  sake  of  their 
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beg  you^   to   the   truths  which  I  have  preached    to   you 

according  to  the  word  of  God I  beg  the  nobles 

to  treat  the  poor  people  kindly^  and  rule  them  justly.  I 
beg  the  burghers  to  conduct  their  business  honestly.  I  beg 
the  artisans  to  perform  their  labours  conscientiously.  I 
beg  the  servants  to  serve  their  master  and  mistress  faith- 
fully. I  beg  the  teachers  to  live  honestly,  to  instruct  their 
pupils  carefully,  to  love  God  above  all ;  for  the  sake  of  His 
glory  and  the  good  of  the  community,  and  for  their  salva- 
tion,  not   from   avarice  or   worldly  ambition  should  they 

teach I  write  this  while  in  fetters,  expecting  my 

sentence  of  death  to-morrow,  full  of  hope  in  God,  re- 
solved not  to  recede  from  the  divine  truth,  not  to  recant 
the  errors  which  false  witnesses  have  invented  and  attri- 
buted to  me.  How  God  has  acted  towards  me,  how  He  is 
with  me  during  all  my  troubles,  that  you  will  only  know 
when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven.*' 

As  is  well  known,  the  death  of  Hus  was  followed 
by  lengthy  wars,  during  which  Bohemia  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  almost  all  Europe.  Such  a 
time  was  naturally  not  favourable  to  literary  work, 
and  w^hat  little  was  then  Avritten  dealt  almost  exclu- 
sively with  theology.  Of  these  writers  I  shall  mention 
one  only,  Peter  Chelcicky.  His  works,  formerly 
almost  unknown,  have  recently  attracted  great 
attention  in  eastern  and  northern  Europe;  par- 
ticularly as  the  great  Russian  author,  Count  Tolstoy, 
is  said  on  good  authority  to  have  stated  that  the 
germ  of  many  ideas  peculiar  to  him  could  be  foimd 
in  the  w^ritings  of  Chelcicky.  During  the  great 
struggle  between  Rome  and  the  Hussite  church  of 
Bohemia  Chelcicky  maintained  a  singular  attitude. 
A   fanatical   opponent   of  Papacy,   he  yet  felt   no 
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vanity,  such  as  a  gate,  a  head  of  a  wolf  or  a  ^og,  a  ladder^ 
or  half  a  horse,  or  a  trumpet,  or  a  knife,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  In  such  coats  of  arms  lies  the  value  and  dignity 
of  noble  birth.  And  this  nobility  has  the  same  glory  as 
the  arms  from  which  they  derive  the  value  of  their  nobility. 
But  if  money  did  not  fall  to  them  as  well  as  noble  birth, 
hunger  would  soon  make  them  willing  to  abandon  their 
coats  of  arms  and  seize  the  plough." 

Chelcicky  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and 
though  many  of  his  worke  were  destroyed  we  still 
possess  four  large  books  and  several  minor  writings 
of  Chelcicky. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  Bohemia  produced  a  large  number 
of  historians,  who  all  wrote  in  the  national  language. 
It  is  indeed,  perhaps,  this  circumstance  that  is  the 
reason  why  these  writers  have  never  been  appreciated 
as  highly  as  they  deserve.  These  works  have  all 
the  more  interest  as  many  of  the  writers  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  political  life  of  their  time. 
Such  a  writer  is  Bartos  or  Bartholomew,  sumamed 
"  the  writer  "  because  he  held  a  municipal  appoint- 
ment in  the  city  of  Prague.  His  chronicle,  indeed, 
covers  but  a  short  period,  the  years  1524  to  1537; 
but  these  were  years  of  great  interest.  During  the 
reign  of  a  weak  and  absentee  king  the  city  of  Prague 
had  obtained  a  very  extensive  autonomy,  and  rival 
demagogues  endeavoured  to  rule  the  city.  The 
struggles  caused  by  this  rivalry  are  very  graphically 
described  by  Bartholomew. 

Sixt,  of  Otterdorf ,  is  also  a  historian  whose  fame 
would  be  considerable  had  he  written  in  a  better 
known  language.     Like  Bartos,  Sixt  held  a  munici- 
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pal  oflGlce  at  Prague,  and  he  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  events  which  he  has  described  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Troubled  Years  in  Bohemia.'  The 
book  deals  with  the  events  of  the  years  1546  and 
1547,  when  the  Praguers  had  risen  in  revolt  against 
their  king.  Sixt  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  camp  of 
King  Ferdinand,  and  his  book  is  entirely  founded  on 
the  author^s  own  reminiscences. 

While  both  Bartos  and  Sixt  wrote  as  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  better  known  Hajek,  of 
Libocan,  was  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic.  When  all  Bo- 
hemian books  that  were  suspected  of  anti-dynastic  or 
anti-CathoHc  tendencies  were  rigorously  suppressed, 
Hajek's  *  Bohemian  Chronicles,'  originally  written 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Ferdinand  I, 
continued  to  be  freely  circulated.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  source  from  which  all  who  up  to  the  last  years 
wrote  of  Bohemia  have  drawn ;  though  many  had 
only  second-hand  knowledge  of  Hajek's  writings. 

The  last  years  of  Bohemian  independence  pro- 
duced several  historians  of  great  value,  whose  works 
have  only  become  better  known  since  the  revival  of 
the  interest  in  Bohemian  literature.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  is  Paul  Skala.  His  writings  were 
preserved  in  MS.  in  Count  Waldstein's  library  at 
Dux,  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work,  which 
deals  with  the  events  in  Bohemia  from  1602  to  1623, 
was  printed  some  years  ago.  Skala's  manner  of 
writing  is  very  vigorous,  and  sometimes  pathetic. 
His  description  of  the  execution  of  the  Bohemian 
national  leaders  in  the  market-place  of  Prague  in 
1621  is  rightly  considered  a  masterpiece.  Skala  was 
eye-witness  of  some  of  the  events  he  describes.     He 
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held  office  during  the  short  reign  of  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate.  After  the  overthrow  of  that  Grovem- 
ment  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Bohemia,  and 
his  voluminous  works  were  written  in  exile. 

While  Skala's  work  is  written  from  a  Protestant 
and  national  standpoint,  his  contemporary,  William 
Count  Slavata,  wrote  as  a  Catholic  and  firm  adherent 
of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  Count  Slavata  was  one 
of  the  Austrian  officials  who  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hradcin  Palace  at  Prague  on  May 
23rd,  1618 — a  memorable  date,  for  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Slavata  was  richly 
rewarded,  and  he  held  state  offices  of  great  import- 
ance under  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II  and  Ferdi- 
nand III.  Late  in  life  he  undertook  to  write  his 
memoirs,  or  pamety,  to  use  the  Bohemian  name. 
The  composition  of  these  memoirs  seems  to  have 
inspired  Slavata  with  a  taste  for  historical  studies, 
for  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  vast 
history  of  all  the  lands  ruled  by  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg, from  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I  to  Slavata's 
own  time.  Slavata's  work  has  great  historical  value, 
as  he  has  included  in  it  many  official  documents  to 
which  he  had  access.  His  Bohemian  style  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncouth,  and  marred  by  many  Ger- 
manisms. 

A  contemporary  of  Skala  and  Slavata  was  the 
celebrated  theologian  Komensky  or  Comenius.  He 
wrote  many  metaphysical  and  theological  works, 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Bohemian  ;  but  of  all  his  works 
his  allegorical  tale  entitled  *  The  Labyrinth  of  the 
World,'  which  he  wrote  in  Bohemian,  has  the 
greatest  literary  value. 
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After  the  downfall  of  Bohemia  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  independence  Bohemian  literature  for  a 
time  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Almost  all  the  estates 
of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles  were  confiscated, 
and  many  given  to  Imperial  generals,  most  of  whom 
were  ignorant  of  the  national  language.  Not  only 
did  scarcely  any  new  books  in  that  language  appear, 
but  a  wholesale  destruction  of  ancient  Bohemian 
writings  took  place.  The  conquerors  were  suspicious 
of  all  such  writings,  as  possibly  containing  heretical 
ideas.  Catholic  priests,  accompanied  by  soldiers, 
visited  the  dwellings  of  the  Bohemians,  and  being 
generally  ignorant  of  the  national  language  they 
burnt  indiscriminately  everything  that  was  written 
in  Bohemian.  This  wholesale  destruction  continued 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Jesuit  Konias 
boasted  that  he  alone  had  burnt  60,000  Bohemian 
volumes. 

It  was,  therefore,  for  a  time  not  improbable  that 
the  Bohemian  language  would  become  altogether 
extinct,  and  its  great  revival  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  therefore  all  the  more  surprising.  Before 
referring  shortly  to  the  four  men  to  whom  this  re- 
vival is  mainly  due,  I  should  briefly  mention  the 
philologist  Dobrovsky.  His  works,  though  almost 
all  are  written  in  German  or  Latin,  treat  of  Slavic 
philology,  then  an  almost  unknown  science.  He 
also  wrote  a  Bohemian  grammar  that  is  still  of 
value.  Dobrovsky  was  not,  however,  a  believer  in 
the  future  of  the  national  language.  He  was  a  phi- 
lologist rather  than  a  patriot. 

The  men  to  whom  the  revival  of  Bohemian  litera- 
ture is  due  were  Jungmann,  Kolar,  Safarik,  and 
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Palacky.     Jungmann,  bom  in  1773,  like  all  his  con- 
temporaries, received  an  entirely  Grerman  education - 
Early  in  life,  however,  he  became  an  enthusiast  for 
the  language  of  his  country,  and  his  two  great  works, 
a  German  and  Bohemian  dictionary,  and  a  history  of 
Bohemian  literature,  contributed  largely  to  making 
that  language   better  known.      In   Prague,  where 
Jungmann  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  as  a 
professor,  he  collected  friends  round  him  who  shared 
his  patriotic  feelings.     They  were  at  first  very  few 
in  number,  and  it  is   said  that  when  two  friends 
Marck  and  Presl  visited  Jungmann  and  discussed 
the  future  of   Bohemian  literature,  Jungmann  re- 
marked  to   his  visitors,   "  It  needs   only  that  the 
ceiling  of  this  room  should  fall  in  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  Bohemian  literature." 

While  Jungmann's  work  was  mainly  scientific, 
Kolar  w^as  the  poet  of  the  movement.  His  poem, 
*  Slavy  Dcera,  the  Daughter  of  Slava ' — the  ima- 
ginary divinity  which  personifies  the  Slav  race, — 
though  very  unequal,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
poetical  merit.  It  consists  of  a  vast  collection  of 
sonnets,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  glorification  of  the 
author's  race  and  of  panslavism,  which,  of  course,  the 
poet  conceived  as  a  Uterart/,  not  a  political  move- 
ment. 

Safarik,  also  one  of  those  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  revival  of  Bohemian  literature,  was  the  author 
of  numerous  valuable  works  on  the  origin  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Sla\ac  race. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  men  was  undoubtedly 
Francis  Palackv,  the  author  of  a  monumental  *  His- 
tory  of  Bohemia.'     His  brilliant  account  of  the  past 
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glory  of  his  country  came  as  a  revelation  to  many  of 
his  countrymen.  Palacky's  work  is  founded  largely 
on  the  very  picturesque  ancient  Latin  chronicles  of 
Bohemia.  His  account  of  the  death  of  the  blind 
King  John  at  Cr&y,  which  follows  closely  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  chronicler  Benes,  of  Weitmil, 
is  particularly  striking.  Palacky's  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  of  which  for  a 
considerable  time  he  was  also  the  political  leader. 
His  task  was  all  the  more  difficult  as  the  Austrian 
authorities — thoroughly  German  in  their  sympathies 
—  hindered  the  national  movement  as  far  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  so. 

This  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased  during  the  reign 
of  the  present  enlightened  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
Bohemian  is  now  the  recognised  language  of  a  large 
part  of  Bohemia,  and  the  sister  land  Moravia.  A 
Bohemian  University  was  founded  at  Prague  about 
the  year  1880,  in  which  the  national  language  is 
exclusively  used.  This  is  the  case  also  as  regards 
the  newly-founded  Bohemian  Academy  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  and  the  association  of  the 
Bohemian  Museum,  while  the  Royal  Bohemian  Lite- 
rary Society  accepts  and  prints  papers  written 
either  in  Bohemian  or  in  German. 

Bohemian  writers  have  now  become  very  numer- 
ous, but  I  shall — as  I  have  done  with  regard  to 
older  authors  also — limit  myself  to  a  few  prominent 
names.  History,  always  a  favourite  study  with  the 
Bohemians,  is  now  represented  by  such  eminent 
writers  as  Professors  Tomek,  Kalousek,  and  GoU, 
and  Dr.  Rezek,  a  member  of  the  present  Austrian 
Cabinet.    Eminent  historians  also  were  the  recently 
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deceased  Professors  Gindely  and  Tieftresnk.  The 
recent  great  development  of  the  Bohemian  language 
has  produced  a  revival  of  Bohemian  poetry.  Of 
many  recent  Bohemian  poets  I  will  mention  only 
the  two  greatest,  Vrchdicky  and  Svatopluk  Cech. 
Some  of  their  works  have  recently  been  translated 
into  German,  a  great  proof  of  their  value,  for  the 
Germans  have  always  been  inclined  to  depreciate 
Bohemian  literature.  Bohemian  novelists,  also,  are 
now  very  numerous,  and  some  of  their  writings  are 
of  the  greatest  interest,  such  as  those  of  Arbes, 
Vleck,  Mrs.  Svetla,  Mrs.  Krasnohorska,  and  above 
all  Mrs.  Bozena  Nemcova,  whose  masterpiece,  the 
*  Babicka,'  Grandmother,  has  been  translated  into 
English,  French,  Russian,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

At  his  last  public  appearance  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  the  great  Bohemian  patriot  Palacky,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  spoke  of  the  future 
of  his  nation.  "  Our  nation,"  he  said,  "  is  in  great 
danger,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  enemies  in  every 
direction ;  but  I  do  not  despair.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  able  to  vanquish  them,  if  it  has  but  the  will  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  *  I  will,'  every  one  must 
co-operate,  must  work,  must  make  what  sacrificee 
he  can  for  the  common  welfare,  particularly  for  the 
preservation  of  our  nationality.  This  is  the  testa- 
ment that  speaking  almost  as  a  dying  man  I  wish  to 
leave  to  my  people." 

It  is  to  conform  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Bohemian 
people  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  to-day. 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  copious  and  unac- 
knowledged quotations  were  almost  universal  among 
mediaeval  theologians.  Hus,  the  martyr,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  fame  of  Hus,  the  writer ; 
particularly  as  his  best  works  are  written  in  the 
little-known  Bohemian  language.  Among  these  the 
treatise  on  the  *  TrfiflGlc  in  Holy  Things,'  the  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Faith,'  *  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
and  '  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  should  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  curious  treatise  entitled  *  Dcerka '  (The 
Daughter).  It  is  known  by  that  name  because 
each  of  the  ten  chapters  begins  with  the  words 
"Listen,  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear." 
Even  the  genius  of  Hus  did  not  enable  him  qmte 
to  free  himself  from  the  ponderous  manner  of  writ- 
ing general  among  mediaeval  theologians,  and  to 
modem  readers  the  Bohemian  letters  of  Hus  will 
appeal  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  They 
are  by  no  means  "  private  letters,"  as  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated,  but  were  intended  for  his  adherents 
generally,  and  in  fact  for  all  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  best  known  of  these  letters, 
which  is  addressed  to  "  The  Whole  Bohemian  Na- 
tion." Written  on  June  10th,  1415,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Hus,  which  he  believed  even  more 
imminent  than  it  actually  was,  it  contains  his  farewell 
to  his  people.  I  think  that  a  quotation  from  this 
celebrated  letter  will  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the 
character  of  Hus  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
most  elaborate  criticism. 

"  Faithful  in  God/'  Hus  writes,  "  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  obey  God,  praise  His 
word,  hear  it  gladly,  and  live  according  to  it.     Cling,  I 
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of  refinement  that  it  became  possible  to  use  it  even 
for  writing  on  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
matters  which  in  Bohemia,  as  elsewhere,  had  hitherto 
only  been  dealt  with  in  Latin.  Among  such  writers 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  men  who  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  literature  as  the 
forerunners  of  Hus,  Milic  of  Kremsier,  Matthew  of 
Janov,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  Thomas 
of  Stitny.  Thomas  of  Stitny,  born  in  1330,  has 
besides  many  minor  writings  left  two  large  works, 
entitled  '  The  Book  of  Christian  Instruction,'  and 
*  The  Religious  Conversations.'  They  were,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  written  in  Bohemian,  and  Stitny 
was  severely  attacked,  particularly  by  the  Germans, 
for  writing  on  matters  of  such  weight  in  any  language 
but  the  Latin  one.  Stitny's  reply  deserves  quotation. 
"  St.  Paul,"  he  says,  "  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  those  to  the  Greeks  in  Greek; 
to  each  nation  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  it 
understood.  Why  therefore  should  I  be  ashamed  to 
write  to  the  Bohemians,  my  countrymen,  in  Bohe- 
mian ?  I  shall  write  in  Bohemian  because  I  am  a 
Bohemian ;  and  our  Lord  God  loves  a  Bohemian  as 
much  as  a  Latin." 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  great  name  of  Hus,  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  man  whom  the 
Bohemian  nation  has  produced.  I  have,  of  course, 
here  to  speak  of  him  only  as  a  Bohemian  writer- 
The  works  of  Hus,  both  Latin  and  Bohemian,  are 
very  numerous;  and  those  written  in  the  latter 
language  have  great  value,  while  the  latter  books 
are  modelled  on  Wycliffe's  works  to  a  degree  that 
would  appear  almost  inadmissible  at  the  present  day. 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  copious  and  unac- 
knowledged quotations  were  almost  universal  among 
mediaeval  theologians.  Hus,  the  martyr,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  fame  of  Hus,  the  writer ; 
particularly  as  his  best  works  are  written  in  the 
little-known  Bohemian  language.  Among  these  the 
treatise  on  the  *  TrjtflBc  in  Holy  Things,'  the  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Faith,'  *  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
and  *  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  should  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  curious  treatise  entitled  *  Dcerka '  (The 
Daughter).  It  is  known  by  that  name  because 
each  of  the  ten  chapters  begins  with  the  words 
"Listen,  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear." 
Even  the  genius  of  Hus  did  not  enable  him  quite 
to  free  himself  from  the  ponderous  manner  of  writ- 
ing general  among  mediaeval  theologians,  and  to 
modem  readers  the  Bohemian  letters  of  Hus  will 
appeal  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  They 
are  by  no  means  "  private  letters,"  as  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated,  but  were  intended  for  his  adherents 
generally,  and  in  fact  for  all  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  best  known  of  these  letters, 
which  is  addressed  to  "  The  Whole  Bohemian  Na- 
tion." Written  on  June  10th,  1415,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Hus,  which  he  believed  even  more 
imminent  than  it  actually  was,  it  contains  his  farewell 
to  his  people.  I  think  that  a  quotation  from  this 
celebrated  letter  will  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the 
character  of  Hus  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
most  elaborate  criticism. 

"  Faithful  in  God,"  Hus  writes,  "  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  obey  God,  praise  His 
word,  hear  it  gladly,  and  live  according  to  it.     Cling,  I 
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of  refinement  that  it  became  possible  to  use  it  even 
for  writing  on  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
matters  which  in  Bohemia,  as  elsewhere,  had  hitherto 
only  been  dealt  with  in  Latin.  Among  such  writers 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  men  who  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  literature  as  the 
forerunners  of  Hus,  Milic  of  Kremsier,  Matthew  of 
Janov,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  Thomas 
of  Stitny.  Thomas  of  Stitny,  born  in  1330,  has 
besides  many  minor  writings  left  two  large  works, 
entitled  '  The  Book  of  Christian  Instruction,'  and 
*  The  Religious  Conversations.'  They  were,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  written  in  Bohemian,  and  Stitny 
was  severely  attacked,  particularly  by  the  Germans, 
for  writing  on  matters  of  such  weight  in  any  language 
but  the  Latin  one.  Stitny's  reply  deserves  quotation. 
"  St.  Paul,"  he  says,  "  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  those  to  the  Greeks  in  Greek ; 
to  each  nation  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  it 
understood.  Why  therefore  should  I  be  ashamed  to 
write  to  the  Bohemians,  my  countrymen,  in  Bohe- 
mian ?  I  shall  write  in  Bohemian  because  I  am  a 
Bohemian ;  and  our  Lord  God  loves  a  Bohemian  as 
much  as  a  Latin." 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  great  name  of  Hus,  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  man  whom  the 
Bohemian  nation  has  produced.  I  have,  of  course, 
here  to  speak  of  him  only  as  a  Bohemian  writer. 
The  works  of  Hus,  both  Latin  and  Bohemian,  are 
very  numerous;  and  those  written  in  the  latter 
language  have  great  value,  while  the  latter  books 
are  modelled  on  Wycliffe's  works  to  a  degree  that 
would  appear  almost  inadmissible  at  the  present  day. 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  copious  and  unac- 
knowledged quotations  were  almost  universal  among 
mediaeval  theologians.  Hus,  the  martyr,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  fame  of  Hus,  the  writer ; 
particularly  as  his  best  works  are  written  in  the 
little-known  Bohemian  language.  Among  these  the 
treatise  on  the  *  Trp,ffic  in  Holy  Things,'  the  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Faith,'  *  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
and  *  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  should  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  curious  treatise  entitled  *  Dcerka '  (The 
Daughter).  It  is  known  by  that  name  because 
each  of  the  ten  chapters  begins  with  the  words 
"Listen,  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear." 
Even  the  genius  of  Hus  did  not  enable  him  quite 
to  free  himself  from  the  ponderous  manner  of  writ- 
ing general  among  mediaeval  theologians,  and  to 
modem  readers  the  Bohemian  letters  of  Hus  will 
appeal  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  They 
are  by  no  means  "  private  letters,"  as  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated,  but  were  intended  for  his  adherents 
generally,  and  in  fact  for  all  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  best  known  of  these  letters, 
which  is  addressed  to  "  The  Whole  Bohemian  Na- 
tion." Written  on  June  10th,  1415,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Hus,  which  he  believed  even  more 
imminent  than  it  actually  was,  it  contains  his  farewell 
to  his  people.  I  think  that  a  quotation  from  this 
celebrated  letter  will  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the 
character  of  Hus  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
most  elaborate  criticism. 

"  Faithful  in  God,"  Hus  writes,  "  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  obey  God,  praise  His 
word,  hear  it  gladly,  and  live  according  to  it.     Cling,  I 
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of  refinement  that  it  became  possible  to  use  it  even 
for  writing  on  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
matters  which  in  Bohemia,  as  elsewhere,  had  hitherto 
only  been  dealt  with  in  Latin.  Among  such  writers 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  men  who  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  literature  as  the 
forerunners  of  Hus,  Milic  of  Kremsier,  Matthew  of 
Janov,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  Thomas 
of  Stitny.  Thomas  of  Stitny,  born  in  1330,  has 
besides  many  minor  writings  left  two  large  works, 
entitled  *  The  Book  of  Christian  Instruction,'  and 
*  The  Religious  Conversations.'  They  were,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  written  in  Bohemian,  and  Stitny 
was  severely  attacked,  particularly  by  the  Germans, 
for  writing  on  matters  of  such  weight  in  any  language 
but  the  Latin  one.  Stitny's  reply  deserves  quotation. 
"  St.  Paul,"  he  says,  "  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  those  to  the  Greeks  in  Greek ; 
to  each  nation  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  it 
understood.  Why  therefore  should  I  be  ashamed  to 
write  to  the  Bohemians,  my  countrymen,  in  Bohe- 
mian ?  I  shall  write  in  Bohemian  because  I  am  a 
Bohemian ;  and  our  Lord  God  loves  a  Bohemian  as 
much  as  a  Latin." 

I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  great  name  of  Hus,  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  man  whom  the 
Bohemian  nation  has  produced.  I  have,  of  course, 
here  to  speak  of  him  only  as  a  Bohemian  writer. 
The  works  of  Hus,  both  Latin  and  Bohemian,  are 
very  numerous;  and  those  written  in  the  latter 
language  have  great  value,  while  the  latter  books 
are  modelled  on  Wycliffe's  works  to  a  degree  that 
would  appear  almost  inadmissible  at  the  present  day. 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  copious  and  unac- 
knowledged quotations  were  almost  universal  among 
mediaeval  theologians.  Hus,  the  martyr,  has  to  a 
great  extent  obscured  the  fame  of  Hus,  the  writer ; 
particularly  as  his  best  works  are  written  in  the 
little-known  Bohemian  language.  Among  these  the 
treatise  on  the  *  Trjifl&c  in  Holy  Things,'  the  *  Ex- 
position of  the  Faith,'  *  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
and  *  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  should  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  curious  treatise  entitled  *  Dcerka '  (The 
Daughter).  It  is  known  by  that  name  because 
each  of  the  ten  chapters  begins  with  the  words 
"Listen,  daughter,  and  see  and  incline  thine  ear." 
Even  the  genius  of  Hus  did  not  enable  him  quite 
to  free  himself  from  the  ponderous  manner  of  writ- 
ing general  among  mediaBval  theologians,  and  to 
modem  readers  the  Bohemian  letters  of  Hus  wiU 
appeal  more  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  They 
are  by  no  means  "  private  letters,"  as  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated,  but  were  intended  for  his  adherents 
generally,  and  in  fact  for  all  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  best  known  of  these  letters, 
which  is  addressed  to  "  The  Whole  Bohemian  Na- 
tion." Written  on  June  10th,  1415,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Hus,  which  he  believed  even  more 
imminent  than  it  actually  was,  it  contains  his  farewell 
to  his  people.  I  think  that  a  quotation  from  this 
celebrated  letter  will  convey  a  clearer  view  of  the 
character  of  Hus  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
most  elaborate  criticism. 

"  Faithful  in  God/'  Hus  writes,  "  men  and  women,  poor 
and  rich,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  obey  God,  praise  His 
word,  hear  it  gladly,  and  live  according  to  it.     Cling,  I 
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AN  AID  TO  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
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[Bead  May  23rd,  1900.] 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  *  The 
Advancement  of  Learning/  referring  to  the  various 
auxiliaries  or  "  appendices  to  history,"  says  that 
"  Letters,  such  as  are  written  from  wise  men,  are  of 
all  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment  the  best ;  for  they 
are  more  natural  than  orations  and  public  speeches, 
and  more  advised  than  conferences,  or  present 
speeches.  So  again,  letters  of  affairs  from  such  as 
manage  them,  or  are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all 
others  the  best  instructions  for  history,  and  to  a 
diligent  reader  the  best  histories  in  themselves." 
After  such  an  authority  no  apology  is  needed  in 
recommending  the  student  of  history  and  biography 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
epistolary  literature. 

Letters  are  biographies  in  miniature,  for  in  a  man's 
friendly  and  confidential  correspondence  is  generally 
found  the  best  record  of  his  life  ;  and  what  is  history 
itself  but  a  collection  of  innumerable  biographies, 
the  sum  total  of  the  actions  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  lived,  loved,  and  toiled  here,  and  fought 
life's  hard  battle  as  we  are  doing  now  ?  They  have 
vanished  from  our  sight,  and  but  few  have  left  any 
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written  traces  of  their  individual  existence.  Yet 
each  one  had  a  history,  and  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  perpetuated  consequences  of  his  own  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad.  "  Nothing,"  says  Goethe, 
"  altogether  passes  away  without  results,  as  we  have 
to  leave  behind  us  what  will  never  die." 

From  very  early  times,  men  and  women,  even  in 
some  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
have  left  an  enduring  record,  chiefly  through  their 
familiar  correspondence,  not  only  of  public  events, 
but  also  of  their  everyday  domestic  life.  Through 
such  aids  we  are  able,  in  spite  of  many  blanks  and 
spaces,  to  obtain  glimpses  into  the  habits  of  social 
intercourse,  the  opinions,  style  of  conversation,  as 
well  as  the  prevalent  occupations,  amusements,  pas- 
times, and  himiours  of  the  people.  A  special  reference 
to  many  of  these  incidental  occurrences  might  seem 
too  trivial  by  contemporary  writers  of  history.  Yet 
such  unregarded  details,  the  invisible  foundations  of 
visible  things,  often  give  a  better  clue  to  the  real 
causes  of  events  than  the  more  obvious  facts,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  and  varied  structure  of 
human  life.  Of  the  value  of  letters  as  "  appendices 
to  history,"  we  have  the  evidence  of  Montaigne,  who 
esteemed  the  epistles  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  of  more 
value  than  all  their  other  writings ;  and  we  might 
add,  parenthetically,  that  Montaigne  said  of  himself 
that  he  thought  he  would  have  succeeded  better  as 
a  letter  writer  than  as  an  essayist,  "  if  he  had  had  a 
hearty  friend  with  whom  to  carry  on  a  settled  cor- 
respondence." 

A  good  letter  ought  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  conversation  upon  paper  between  absent 
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friends,  with  the  advantage  that  in  this  silent  inter- 
course you  need  not  be  bored  or  interrupted,  and  if 
argument  is  necessary,  time  can  be  taken  for  reflec- 
tion. To  be  able  to  say  something  constitutes  the 
super-felicity  of  writing  and  talking ;  but,  alas,  how 
much  of  human  intercourse  consists  in  saying  no- 
thing above  the  ordinary  but  somewhat  dreary  level 
of  everyday  life !  Whiat  brings  us  so  much  in  touch 
with  the  friends  we  love  as  their  familiar  letters, 
wherein  they  communicate,  without  reserve,  their 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  all  the  naivete 
and  abandon  of  conversation  ?  "  I  write  to  others,  but 
I  talk  to  you,"  said  Coleridge  to  a  friend.  And 
having  a  good  talk  upon  paper  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  friendship,  with  this  advantage, 
that  letters  can  be  read  when  words  are  forgotten. 
"  Verba  volant^  scripta  manentJ^  The  letters  of 
eminent  men,  especially  those  of  our  favourite 
authors,  are  always  interesting,  whereby  the  writers, 
not  confined  to  time,  place,  or  country,  are  brought 
into  closer  relationship  with  us,  and  express  them- 
selves in  that  universal  vernacular,  the  language  of 
the  heart.  Among  them  are  a  few  imperishable 
names  from  the  antique  world,  "  upon  whose  great- 
ness death  hath  set  his  seal ; "  though  long  dead 
they  still  speak,  and  have  been  talking  to  the  world 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  through  unborn  generations,  as  their  hearts 
and  their  brains  are  preserved  in  ink,  and  their 
memory  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  contemplate  the  various  works  of  these 
epistolary  writers  what  a  goodly  company  of  im- 
mortals arise  before  us  ! — apostles,  martyrs,  heroes, 
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legislators,  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  historians, 
— ^their  name  is  legion.  Time's  purgatorial  fires 
have  purified  them  from  the  scum  and  dross  of  their 
earthly  existence,  and  cleansed  them  from  the  dis- 
honours of  the  grave.  As  our  imagination  bodies 
forth  these  invisible  shapes— 

''  She  gives  us  back  the  dead 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  bore," 

and  they  appear  before  us  and  around  us,  not  only 
as  beneficent  spirits,  but  as  brother  men,  to  guide, 
comfort,  and  instruct  us. 
Truly  says  John  Sterling, 

"  Ever  their  phantoms  rise  before  us, 

Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us. 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good, 
They  tell  us  and  show  us  of  man  victorious 

O'er  all  that  is  aimless,  blind,  and  base. 
Their  presence  has  made  our  nature  glorious, 

And  given  our  night  an  illumined  face.'' 

The  true  life  of  a  man  is  to  be  found  in  his 
familiar  letters,  wherein  he  unconsciously  and  un- 
guardedly writes  his  own  memoirs.  What  should 
we  have  known  of  the  inner  lives  of  such  men  of 
antiquity  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  others,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  before  the  public  eye,  if  they 
had  not  confided  and  unbosomed  themselves  to  their 
intimate  friends  through  their  correspondence,  in 
their  own  natural  language,  without  the  fastidious- 
ness of  the  set  author,  or  the  dry  idiosyncrasies  and 
exuberances  of  fiction  which  characterise  the  early 
historians  ?      History   would   be   almost   lifeless,   a 
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mere  chronological  table  of  events,  without  such 
communications ;  and  comparatively  nothing  would 
have  been  known  of  the  quiet,  social,  and  domestic 
life  (which  very  much  resembled  our  own)  or  the 
busy  outdoor  amusements,  occupations,  and  gossip 
of  the  Roman  people,  but  for  these  confidential 
sources  of  information.  As  a  familiar  correspon- 
dent Cicero  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best.  He  is 
known  personally  to  us  more  by  his  letters  than  by 
his  orations  or  philosophical  writings.  Something 
like  800  of  these  precious  documents  have  been 
preserved;  but  many  more  were  known  to  exist, 
which  are  lost,  such  as  those  addressed  to  Caesar, 
Brutus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  to  his  own  son.  All 
Cicero's  letters  bear  the  stamp  of  extemporaneous- 
ness.  They  are  full  of  gossip,  jokes,  remarks  upon 
passing  incidents,  with  playful  bantering  arguments, 
addressed  to  the  disciples  of  the  various  schools  of 
philosophy  who  were  his  friends.  He  was  fond  of 
what  the  modems  call  "  chaffing."  It  is  a  pity  that 
his  "  Liber  Jocularis,"  or  collection  of  jokes,  made 
by  Tiro,  and  mentioned  by  Quintilian  and  other 
writers,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus, 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit  which  Julius 
CaBsar  paid  him,  after  his  victories  in  Spain.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  Cicero's  country  villa  near 
Puteoli,  B.C.  45,  a.u.c.  705.  Let  us  lift  up  for  a 
moment  the  curtain  of  the  past,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  mind's  eye,  part  of  a  real  and  not  an  imagi- 
nary drama,  as  it  was  enacted  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  scenes  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  oc- 
curred but  yesterday.     Cicero  writes  : 
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"  Well !  my  appalling  guest  has  come  and  gone^  and  yet 
one  whose  visit  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  received ;  for  all 
went  off  pleasantly.  When  he  (Caesar)  came  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  to  the  villa  of  my  neighbour  Philippus, 
the  place  was  so  full  of  soldiers  that  there  was  hardly  a 
vacant  table  for  Cassar  himself  to  dine  at.  There  were 
two  thousand  of  them  if  there  was  a  man.  I  was  in  a  state 
of  mind  as  to  what  would  happen  the  next  day,  when  Barba 
Gassius  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  solved  the  problem  by 
assigning  me  a  guard,  the  troops  to  bivouac  in  the  park, 
and  the  house  to  be  kept  clear.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  CsBsar  stayed  with  Philippus  until  a  little  after  noon, 
and  admitted  no  one  to  an  interview ;  settling  accounts,  I 
imagine,  with  treasurer  Balbus.  He  then  walked  on  the 
sea-shore  to  my  house.  After  two  he  had  a  bath,  and  then 
he  listened  to  some  verses  on  Mamurra,*  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance.  Then  he  was  rubbed  and  oiled, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  a  precautionary  emetic,  and  accordingly  ate  and 
drank  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  as  jolly  as  you  please. 
It  was  a  splendid  banquet,  exquisitely  served. 

" '  Good  dinner,  good  talk,  but  no  stint  and  no  haste. 
And  the  jokes,  like  the  sauce,  were  seasoned  to  taste/ 

"  Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  staff  was  sumptuously  enter- 
tained in  three  other  dining-rooms.  The  humbler  members 
of  his  suite,  and  the  servants  wanted  for  nothing,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  corps  were  feasted  in  a  more  recherche 
style ;  need  I  add  more  ?  I  acted  as  man  with  man ;  we 
found  we  were  both  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Still  ho  is  not  the  kind  of  guest  to  whom  you  would  say, 
*  T  pray  let  mo  have  this  visit  repeated  when  you  come  this 
way  again.'     Once  is  enough.     We  had  no  conversation 

*  A  Roman  knight  who  had  been  CsBsar's  General  in  Gaul, 
where  he  acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  satirised,  together  with 
Ctesar,  for  his  luxury  and  debauchery  by  Catullus,  and  these  might 
have  been  the  verses  alluded  to.— Cutull.  27 — 65. 
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on  business,  but  much  literary  talk.     In  short,  he  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  and  to  enjoy  himself." 

Thus  Cicero  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  with  his 
appalling  guest  and  the  quartering  of  troops  upon 
him.  And  he  could  well  have  said  with  the  Chinese 
proverb,  "  When  the  guest  is  gone  the  host  is  glad." 

Of  Julius  Caesar's  extensive  correspondence  un- 
fortunately but  few  letters  have  come  down  to  us. 
Those  addressed  to  Cicero  are  the  most  interesting, 
and  they  are  written  in  an  easy,  straightforward, 
conversational  style.  For,  in  his  own  words,  "  he 
despised  ornament  or  any  unusual  form  of  speech." 
In  a  collection  of  letters,  unfortunately  now  lost, 
addressed  to  his  friends  Caius  Oppius  and  Cornelius 
Balbus,  Caesar  is  said  to  have  adopted  a  very  simple 
cryptic  mode  of  writing.  For  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  he  substituted  that  which  stood  third 
removed  from  it  in  order  of  succession ;  thus  D  for 
A,  E  for  B,  etc.  Caesar  was  the  last  of  the  eminent 
Romans  who  wrote  "  familiar  letters  "  without  refer- 
ence to  publicity. 

Seneca  condemned  the  extemporaneousness  of 
Cicero's  letters.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
write  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  or  not, 
whereas  he  (Seneca)  never  put  pen  to  paper  unless 
to  propose  something  edifying.  This  is  just  the 
difference  between  the  two  writers.  Seneca,  like 
Pecksniff,  could  make  a  moral  out  of  anything,  and 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion. Though  his  letters  are  perfect  in  style  and 
composition,  there  is,  as  is  often  the  case  in  mere 
moral  and  ethical  treatises,  a  lack  of  real  human 
interest  and  sympathy.     This  may   be   the   reason 
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why  Nero  said  of  his  writings  that  they  were  "  like 
mortar  of  sand  without  lime."  Yet  as  a  moral 
teacher  his  precepts  are  so  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  classed  him  among  the  Christians,  which 
led  to  the  early  fabrication  of  a  correspondence 
betweeii  him  and  St.  Paul.  But  there  was  a  great 
discrepancy  between  his  thinking  and  his  moral 
nature,  for  he  did  not  preach  what  he  practised,  and 
his  life  was  a  satire  upon  his  writings.  He  wrote 
elegant  epistles  in  praise  of  poverty  on  a  table 
formed  of  solid  gold,  at  a  time  when  he  had  some 
milUons  sterling  out  at  usurious  interest.  It  was  a 
witty  remark  made  by  South,  that  when  Seneca 
"  recommended  people  to  throw  away  their  money, 
it  was  with  the  view  of  picking  it  up  himself."  We 
should  never,  says  Coleridge,  judge  the  character  of 
an  author  by  his  books  alone. 

Pliny's  letters  are  memoirs  of  himself.  Their  great 
fault  is,  as  he  himself  said  of  some  other  writer,  that 
they  had  no  faults.  They  are  nearly  all  written  to 
prominent  men,  who  were  his  friends ;  and  next  to 
Cicero  he  gives  the  clearest  insight  into  the  social  and 
literary  life  of  Rome.  We  learn  how  the  cultivated  rich 
men  spent  their  leisure,  hour  by  hour  during  the  day, 
and  also  of  their  recreative  studies.  Pliny  wrote  most 
of  his  letters  to  the  learned  and  studious  men  of  his 
time.  This  may  account  for  the  perfection  of  his 
style  and  the  great  care  he  took  in  their  composition. 
Of  the  principal  letter  writers  during  the  later 
Roman  period  we  might  mention  Philostratus,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Next 
to  him  in  importance  comes  Libanius,  who  was  one 
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of  the  instructors  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  letters  extant  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  which  are  of  much  value  to  the  eccle- 
siastical student,  for  they  represent  more  truly  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  early  Church  than  all 
the  theological  treatises.  To  show  the  vast  extent 
of  this  literature  we  might  mention  that  there  are 
extant  of  the  letters  of  St.  Basil  about  400,  of  St. 
Ambrose,  191;  of  St.  Chrysostom,  242 ;  of  St.  Cyprian, 
81 ;  of  St.  Augustine,  270;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  150. 
The  100  letters  of  Origen,  which  were  collected  by 
Eusebius,  are  unfortunately  lost.  Besides  these  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  belonging  to  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries.  The  *  Epistles  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,*  who  hved  about  430  a.d.,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  the  historical  information  they  afford  us. 
For  many  years  preceding  the  Renaissance  there 
was  little  added  worthy  of  notice  to  our  epistolary 
literature.  The  epistles  written  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  scarcely  come  within  the  domain  of 
familiar  or  historical  letters.  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing the  epistles  of  Petrarch  and  those  of  the  learned 
Poggio  Bracciolini  are  of  great  historic  value.  The 
correspondence  of  Erasmus,  some  letters  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  Paston  Letters  of  our  own  countrv 
represent  the  epistolary  art  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Some  time  ago  an  original  letter  of  Martin  Luther 
came  into  my  possession,  which  I  have  never  seen 
published.  As  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  this 
may  be  my  apology  in  giving  some  extracts  from  it. 
It  was  written  to  one  of  his  old  cronies,  Dr.  Gregory 
Bruck,in  1543,  after  his  battles  were  over,  in  a  style 
of  raillery  worthy  of  Rabelais.     Luther  suggests  a 
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very  easy  way  of  meeting  and  getting  rid  of  the 
devil — ^not  by  resisting  him,  as  St.  Paul  advised. 
Luther  says  in  effect,  "  Laugh  at  the  devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you."  He  expresses  his  opinion  that 
it  is  only  right  to  taunt  and  jeer  at  the  devil,  since 
the  devil  mocks  at  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  he 
repeats  that  it  is  better  to  retort  in  this  way  than  to 
answer  his  trivial  attacks  in  a  serious  spirit.  This 
letter  reminds  us  of  a  story  Luther  tells  of  himself. 
"  The  devil,"  he  says,  "  is  very  proud,  and  what  he 
least  likes  is  to  be  laughed  at."  One  night  he  was 
disturbed  by  something  apparently  rattling  and 
moving  about  in  his  room.  He  got  up,  and  with  a 
light  searched  the  apartment  through,  and  although 
he  could  find  nothing,  yet  believing  the  evil  one 
was  undoubtedly  there,  and  not  at  all  discomposed, 
he  said,  "  Oh  I  it  is  you,  is  it  ? "  and  immediately 
returned  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  Mr.  Froude 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  story : — "  Think 
as  you  please  about  the  cause  of  the  noise,  but  re- 
member that  Luther  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  room  with  the  actual  devil,  who,  if 
he  could  not  overcome  his  soul,  could  at  least  twist 
his  neck  in  a  moment,  and  then  think  what  courage 
there  must  have  been  in  the  man  who  could  de- 
liberately sleep  in  such  a  presence."  But  even  in 
our  own  country  people  in  later  times  believed  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  devil  when  any  strange 
noises  were  heard.  That  delightful  old  gossip  and 
antiquary,  Aubrey,  in  his  correspondence,  relates  a 
curious  story  of  one  Thomas  Allen,  a  well-known 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  who  was  supposed 
by  the  common  people    to    be    a   conjurer.     That 
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learned  man,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house, 
happened  to  leave  his  watch  in  the  chamber  window 
(watches  were  then  rarities).  The  maids  came  in  to 
make  the  bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  cry 
"  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  presently  concluded  that  it  was 
the  devil,  and  took  it  by  the  string  with  the  tongs 
and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  into  the  moat,  to 
drown  the  devil.  It  so  happened  that  the  string 
hung  on  the  sprig  of  an  elder  that  grew  out  of  the 
moat,  and  this  confirmed  them  that  it  was  the  devil. 
So  the  good  old  gentleman  got  his  watch  again. 

As  we  descend  to  later  times  letters  have  become 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  writing  of  biography 
and  history.  When  a  man  of  note  dies,  his  corre- 
spondence is  collected  with  scrupulous  care  by  his 
biographer.  This  is  supplemented  by  letters  from 
his  friends,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  who 
knew  him,  called  "  appreciations  "  or  "  recollections." 
Then  comes  the  candid  friend,  who  in  his  corre- 
spondence or  diary  often  misrepresents  the  life  of 
the  man  more  than  his  open  enemy.  Truly  says  the 
poet: 

"  Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe  : 
Bold  I  can  meet,  perhaps  may  turn  his  blow. 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  Thy  wrath  can 

send. 
Save,  save,  oh  !  save  me  from  the  candid  friend  !  " 

Following  closely  upon  the  trail  of  the  biographer 
comes  the  literary  scavenger,  who  gathers  together 
any  scrap  of  written  paper  containing  the  rejected 
ofEscouring  of  the  writer's  pen,  or  his  random  amor- 
phous thoughts. 


I 
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How  much  have  the  annals  of  our  own  country 
been  enriched  through  the  publication  of  the  *  Re- 
ports of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,'  which 
contain  an  enormous  mass  of  state  papers,  histoi'ical 
and  family  records,  familiar  letters,  secret  documents, 
with  an  account  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  men  whose 
names  have  long  been  forgotten,  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  for  their  country — some  of  whom  were 
martyrs  !     And  we  read  of  traitors  also  : 

"  Whose  letters,  false  beyond  all  forgery — 
Not  just  handwriting  and  mere  authorship. 
But  false  to  body  and  soul  they  figure  forth." 

There  are  other  precious  letters  which  were 
written  on  the  spot,  or  at  the  time,  describing 
occurrences  and  events,  not  as  seen  some  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards  by  those  subjective  recon- 
structors  of  history  through  the  "spectacles  of 
books,"  who  look  only  for  what  they  wish  to  see, 
and  are  sure  to  find.  Here  are  to  be  found,  also,  the 
secret  correspondence  of  monarchs,  with  foreign 
potentates,  statesmen,  philosophers,  etc.,  showing 
"  what  dire  events  from  trivial  causes  spring."  "  I 
would  have  history,"  says  Thackeray,  "  more  familiar 
than  heroic."  It  is  the  little  things  which  make  up 
the  sum  and  substance  of  human  life.  Plutarch,  in 
beginning  his  *  Life  of  Alexander,'  says  that  "  often 
a  man's  most  brilliant  actions  prove  nothing  as  to  his 
true  character,  while  some  trifling  incident,  some 
casual  remark  or  jest,  will  throw  more  light  upon 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  than  the  bloodiest 
battle,  the  greatest  array  of  armies,  or  the  most 
important  siege."     It  is  through  the  unguarded  con- 
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fidence  of  letters  we  see  upon  what  little  pivots  this 
world  revolves ;  how  great  men  are  ruled  by  httle 
men,  "  lions  led  by  asses,"  as  Napoleon  once  said ; 
how  the  mighty  monarch  under  the  "  government  of 
the  slipper  "  in  his  own  palace  was  baffled  and  made 
ridiculous.  Read  the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
Courts  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  and  you  will 
know  that  Themistocles  uttered  no  mere  jest  when  he 
said  that  his  "  little  son  was  the  most  powerful  person 
in  Greece ;  for  the  Athenians  ruled  the  Greeks,  he 
ruled  the  Athenians,  his  wife  ruled  him,  and  his  son 
ruled  his  wife."  As  we  examine  some  of  those 
dried-up  letters  which,  like  dead  autumn  leaves,  are 
to  be  seen  in  various  collections,  especially  in  France, 
badly  indited,  badly  spelt,  we  can  hardly  realise  that 
they  were  written  or  dictated  (for  they  could  not 
always  write)  by  Court  mistresses,  who  once  ruled 
the  world ;  who  declared  wars  of  extermination,  or 
caused  treaties  of  peace  to  be  signed ;  who  made  and 
unmade  ministers;  appointed  bishops  and  deposed 
them;  who  were  the  friends  of  kings,  queens, 
princes,  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  other  notabilities. 
What  a  revelation  they  make  to  us  of  the  secret 
motives,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  our  rulers  !  Here  are  laid  bare  the 
ropes  and  hidden  machinery  by  which  the  shifting 
puppets  upon  the  public  stage  were  worked,  and  how 
trumpery  their  worn-out  rag-fair  properties  and 
emblazonments  look  now.  We  are  shown,  also,  the 
real  rulers,  who  scarcely  appear  upon  the  scene  at 
all,  illustrating  that  cynical  maxim,  "  What  woman 
wishes  God  ordains."  These  letters  and  documents 
contain  matter  enough  for  a  thousand  homilies  for 
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the  moralist  and  the  preacher,  and  we  might  take 
for  our  text  and  sermon  the  *  Vanitas  Vanitatum  ' 
of  Thackeray : 

'^What  histories  of  life  are  here, 
More  wild  than  all  romancer's  stories ; 

What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 
What  homilies  on  human  glories  ! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn, 
What  chronicle  of  Fortune's  doings, 

Of  Fate  disastrous,  nobly  borne. 
Of  chances,  changes,  rises,  ruins. 

Of  thrones  upset  and  sceptres  broke. 
How  strange  a  record  here  is  written ; 

Of  honours  dealt  as  if  in  joke. 
Of  brave  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise ; 
How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble ; 

0  vanity  of  vanities ; 
0  laughable  pathetic  jumble  ! " 

Our  English  literature,  to  which  we  must  in  this 
introductory  sketch  confine  ourselves,  is  rich  in 
collections  of  letters  of  a  very  high  order  and 
quality.  They  would  be  unique  in  the  intellectual 
annals  of  any  country.  A  mere  list  of  some  of  the 
names  of  their  writers  will  show  the  wide  range  and 
extent  of  our  subject.  There  are  the  Paston  Letters, 
the  familiar  letters  of  James  Howell,  the  correspond- 
ence of  Swift,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Steele,  Sterne, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Gray,  Walpole, 
George  Selwyn,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Cowper,  Bums,  Byron,  Lamb,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, Darwin,  Dean  Stanley,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  etc., 
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and  of  the  opposite  sex,  Lady  Russell,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Elizabeth  Montague,  Lady  Gran- 
ville, Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  etc. 

James  Howell  may  be  called  the  father  of 
"  familiar  letter  writing "  in  this  country.  He 
published  in  1645  a  volume  with  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "  EpistolaB  Ho-Elianae  :  Famihar  Letters, 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  Historical,  Political,  Philo- 
sophical." Howell  travelled  on  the  Continent  in 
various  oflBcial  capacities,  and  he  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting survey  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Like  all  good  travellers,  he  carried 
a  head  above  his  eyes,  and  his  unpremeditated  re- 
cords are  valuable  as  "  auxiliaries  to  history."  As 
a  gossiping  anecdotal  history,  the  '  News  Letters ' 
of  James  Howell  are  invaluable.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  wooings  of  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  political  intrigues  of  that  time.  There  is 
also  an  account  taken  from  an  eye-witness  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon: 

"  London  ; 

"  6th  January^  1625. 

"IIowELL  TO  Dr.  Pritchard. 

"My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately  dead  of  a  long 
languishing  weakness.  He  died  so  poor,  so  that  he  scarce 
left  money  to  bury  him,  which  though  he  had  a  great  wit, 
did  argue  no  great  wisdom,  it  being  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  a  wise  man  to  provide  for  the  main  chance. 
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I  have  read  that  it  hath  been  the  fortunes  of  all  poets  com- 
monly to  die  beggars;  but  for  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and 
philosopher  as  he  was,  to  die  so,  'tis  rare.  ...  I  believe 
he  died  poor  out  of  a  contempt  of  the  pelf  of  fortune,  and 
also  out  of  an  excess  of  generosity,  which  appeared  as  in 
divers  other  passages  ;  so  once  when  the  king  had  sent  him 
a  stag,  he  sent  for  the  under  keeper,  and  having  drunk  the 
king's  health  unto  him  in  a  great  silver-gilt  bowl,  he  gave 
it  him  for  his  fee. 

"  He  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  not  long  before 
his  death,  and  concludes : — '  Help  me,  dear  Sovereign,  Lord 
and  Master,  and  pity  me  so  far  that  I,  who  have  been  bom 
to  a  bag,  be  not  in  my  age  forced  in  effect  to  bear  a  wallet ; 
nor  that  I  who  desire  to  live  to  study  may  be  driven  to 
study  to  live  ' — which  words,  in  my  opinion,  argued  a  little 
abjection  of  spirit,  as  his  former  letter  to  the  prince  did  of 
profaneness,  wherein  he  hoped  that  as  the  father  was  his 
creator,  the  son  will  be  his  redeemer.  I  write  this  not  to 
derogate  from  the  noble  work  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Verulum, 
who  was  a  rare  man,  a  man  ?*e  condifsB  scientisBy  et  ad  aalu- 
teni  literarum  natus,  and  I  think  the  eloquentest  that  was 
born  in  this  isle,"  etc. 

In  one  of  Howell's  epistles  to  Sir  Thomas  Hawk 

there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  evening 

spent  with  Ben  Jonson.     Would  it  had  been  at  the 

"  Mermaid  "  !     Let  us  once  more  lift  up  the  curtain 

of  the  past : 

"  Westminster  ; 

"bth  April,  1636. 
**  SiK, — I  was  invited  yesternight  to  a  solemn  supper  by 
B.  J.,  whore  you  were  deeply  remembered ;  there  was  good 
company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  wines,  and  jovial  welcome ; 
one  thing  intervened,  which  almost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the 
rest :  that  B.  began  to  engross  all  the  discourse,  to  vapour 
extremely  of  himself,  and  by  vilifying  others,  to  magnify 
his  own  Muse.     T.  Ca.  [Tom  Carew]  buzzed  me  in  the  ear, 
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that  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read  the  ethics,  which,  among  other 
precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation,  declaring  it 
to  be  an  ill-favoured  solecism  in  good  manners.  It  made 
me  think  upon  the  lady  (not  very  young)  who  having  a 
good  while  given  her  guests  neat  entertainment,  a  capon 
being  brought  upon  the  table,  instead  of  a  spoon  she  took  a 
mouthful  of  claret  and  spouted  it  into  the  poop  of  the 
hollow  bird ;  such  an  accident  happened  in  this  entertain- 
ment. You  know  Proprio  laus  sordet  in  ore :  be  a  man's 
breath  ever  so  sweet,  yet  it  makes  one's  praise  stink  if  he 
makes  his  own  mouth  the  conduit  pipe  of  it.  But  for  my 
part  I  am  content  to  dispense  with  the  Roman  infirmity  of 
Ben,  now  that  time  hath  snowed  upon  his  pericranium. 
You  know  Ovid  and  (your)  Horace  were  subject  to  this 
humour,  the  first  bursting  out  into  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod 
nee  Jovift  ira  nee  ignis,  etc. ;  the  other  into  Exegi  monu- 
mentum.  sere  perennivs,  etc.  As  also  Cicero  while  he  forced 
himself  into  this  hexameter  :  0  fortunatam  natam,  me  con- 
8ule  Roman!  There  is  also  another  reason  that  excuseth 
B.,  which  is  that  if  one  be  allowed  to  love  the  natural  issue 
of  his  body,  why  not  that  of  the  brain,  which  is  of  spiritual 
and  more  noble  extraction  ?  " 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  miscellaneous 
letters  we  are  more  than  confused  by  the  mass  of 
materials  before  us.  One  of  their  chief  character- 
istics, apart  from  their  wit  and  wisdom,  is  the  unique 
flavour  of  humour  which  pervades  them,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  wo  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  choicest 
and  most  pathetic  writing  in  our  language.  Humour 
which  springs  from  love  is  so  closelj^  allied  to  pathos, 
that  they  often  run  into  each  other.     Hood  says, 

"  There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 
VOL.  XXII,  2 
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Lord  Byron  said  of  *  Don  Quixote,' 

"  Of  all  tales  *tis  the  saddest — more  sad 
Because  it  makes  you  laugh/' 

Though  laughing  and  crying  are  contrary  effects, 
the  least  alteration  of  features  occasions  the  differ- 
ence. Rubens,  it  is  said,  could  by  a  single  stroke 
convert  a  laughing  face  into  a  crying  one,  for  it  is 
but  turning  up  the  muscles  to  laugh,  and  down  to 
cry.  In  the  correspondence  of  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Gray  you  will  find  that  humour  and  pathos  are 
notably  blended.  Read  the  heart-breaking  epistles 
of  Cowper,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that 
sorrow  and  joy  are  made  of  the  very  same  stuff.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  describes  his  vein  of  humour  as 
"  a  sad  heart's  sunshine."  Writing  again,  he  says, 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I 
ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood, 
and  but  for  that  saddest  mood  had  never  been 
written  at  all."  Thackeray,  also,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  :  "  I  believe  I  am  generally 
most  funny  when  I  am  the  most  melancholy." 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  are  sometimes  madly  merry. 
All  the  whims,  oddities,  and  caprices  of  his  nature, 
which  are  toned  down  in  his  essays,  come  out  in  his 
correspondence.  One  of  the  most  comical  of  all  his 
letters  was  addressed  to  P.  Gr.  Patmore,  and  com- 
mences with  these  words  : — "  I  am  very  poorly.  I 
have  been  to  a  funeral,"  ete.  And  yet  this  gentle- 
hearted  humorist  had  to  endure  the  martyrdom  of  a 
lifelong  sorrow.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
letters  of  Robert  Bums.  Some  of  them  are  fraught 
with  wit,  as  it  sparkled  fresh  from  the  inexhaustible 
goblet   of   his    brain,   in  others   are  recorded    the 
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tumultuous  woes  and  sorrows  that  like  hell-dogs 
beleaguered  his  soul.  We  learn  how  great  he  was  (in 
spite  of  that  passionate  undisciplined  nature)  in  his 
sins,  in  his  sorrows,  and  in  his  repentance,  and  we 
feel  the  full  force  of  his  own  lines  as  we  never  felt 
them  before : 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Of  him  we  might  say  in  the  noble  words  of  Mar- 
tial: 

"  Si  non  errasset  fecerat  ille  miniu*tJ' 

The  early  letters  of  Charles  Dickens  are  brimful 
of  fun  and  merriment,  as  if  the  writer  lived  in  some 
more  ethereal  atmosphere  than  our  own,  for  the 
author  is  unwearied  in  his  rogueries  and  drolleries 
and  wheedling  gibes,  and  loud,  ringing,  extravagant 
laughter. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  very  varied,  and  so  scrupulous  was 
the  writer  in  replying  to  every  letter  he  received 
that  at  one  time  he  was  compelled,  like  Charles 
Dickens  in  America,  to  have  lithographic  forms 
executed  in  order  to  diminish  his  labour.  But  his 
letters  to  his  friends  and  his  military  correspondence 
are  unique.  They  are  noticeable  for  their  plain 
common  sense.  "  He  uses  words  with  a  stern  fru- 
gality, and  sends  them  straight  to  the  mark."  His 
sentences  are  marshalled  in  strict  military  order.  He 
keeps  himself  entirely  to  facts,  as  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  romance  of  history.  He  was  especially  indig- 
nant at  the  misstatements  which  were  made  by 
various  writers  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  has 
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helped  to  dissipate  some  of  the  illusions  and  fictions 
of  history.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart., 
dated  April  28th,  1810,  he  writes: 

"The  people  of  England  maybe  entitled  to  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  their  having  it ;  but  I  do  object  to  their 
being  misinformed  and  misled  by  those  novels  called  '  Rela- 
tions/ and  ^  Impartial  Accounts,^  etc.,  of  that  transaction, 
containing  the  stories  which  curious  travellers  have  picked 
up  from  peasants,  private  soldiers,  individual  officers,  etc., 
and  liave  published  to  the  world  as  truth.  Hougouraoiit 
was  no  more  fortified  than  La  Haye  Sainte;  and  the  latter 
was  not  lost  for  want  of  fortifications,  but  by  one  of  those 
accidents  from  which  human  affairs  are  never  entirely 
exempt.  I  am  really  disgusted  with  and  ashamed  of 
all  I  have  seen  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  number  of 
writings  upon  it  would  lead  the  world  to  suppose  that  the 
British  army  had  never  fought  a  battle  before ;  and  there 
is  not  one  which  contains  a  true  representation,  or  even  an 
idea  of  the  transaction :  and  this  is  because  the  writers 
have  referred  as  above  quoted,  instead  of  to  the  official 
sources  and  reports.  It  is  not  true  that  the  British  army 
was  unprepared,^'  etc. 

It  had  long  been  a  controverted  question  as  to 
where  Wellington  met  Blucher  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  On  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  fresco  of  Maclise,  the  famous  embrace  is  repre- 
sented as  having  occurred  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Other  poets  and  painters  have  represented  the  same 
fiction,  and  it  might  have  become  one  of  the  "  his- 
toric doubts  "  if  we  had  not  had  the  testimony  of 
the  Duke  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Francis 
Mudford,  dated  from  Paris,  June  8th,  1816,  which 
was  published  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  November, 
1829.     The  contents  are  as  follows  : 
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"  Vahis,  June  8th,  1816. 

"Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  May.  .  .  . 
You  desire  that  I  should  point  out  to  you  where  you  could 
receive  information  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  truth 
of  which  you  could  rely.  In  answer  to  this  desire,  I  can 
refer  you  only  to  my  own  despatches  published  in  the 
'  London  Gazette.'  General  Alava's  report  is  the  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  the  other  official  reports  published;  but 
even  that  report  contains  some  statements  not  exactly 
correct.  The  others  that  I  have  seen  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  To  some  of  these  may  be  attributed  the  source  of 
the  falsehoods  since  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the 
unofficial  publications  with  which  the  press  has  abounded. 
Of  these  a  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  meeting  between  Marshal  Blucher  and  me  at  La 
Belle  Alliance ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  seen 
the  chair  on  which  I  sat  down  in  that  farm-house.  It 
happened  that  that  meeting  took  place  after  ten  at  night,  at 
the  village  of  Genappe ;  and  anybody  who  attempts  to 
describe  with  truth  the  operations  of  the  different  armies 
will  see  that  it  could  not  he  otherwise.  The  other  part  is 
not  so  material ;  but,  in  truth,  I  was  not  off  my  horse  till  I 
returned  to  Waterloo  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  "  Wellington." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
series  of  ^  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches " 
that  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a  morning  paper 
offering  for  sale,  at  a  solicitor's  office  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  two  letters  from  his  Grace,  one  written  on  the 
very  night  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  the 
day  after.  Colonel  Gurwood  was  commissioned  to 
purchase  them,  which  he  at  length  did  for  the  modest 
sum  of  sixty  pounds  !  The  Duke,  on  their  being 
placed  in  his  hands,  quietly  put  on  his  spectacles. 
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read  then;!  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then 
thrust  them  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  with  the 
remark,  "  I  was  a  great  fool  when  I  wrote  those 
letters." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Wellington,  that  when  he 
was  Constable  of  the  Tower  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  some  valuable  archives  were  deposited  near 
the  magazine.  He  replied  that  he  could  see  no  harm 
in  that,  as  they  could  not  do  any  damage  to  the 
ammunition  stores. 

The  best  advice  we  know  with  respect  to  the 
abuse  of*  letter  writing  was  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  an  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  a 
very  indiscreet  letter.  "A  very  trifling  degree  of 
education  and  practice,"  he  said,  "  will  enable  an 
officer  to  string  together  a  few  words  in  a  letter,  .  •  . 
but  this  ability  is  a  most  dangerous  quaUfication  to 
the  possessor,  unless  he  has  sense  to  guide  his  pen 
and  discretion  to  restrain  him  from  the  use  of  intem- 
perate and  improper  language." 

The  love  epistles  of  our  celebrated  men  and 
women  constitute  a  very  important  department  of 
our  literature,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  rightly 
so ;  for  what  are  some  of  the  noblest  compositions, 
such  as  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  the  exquisite 
prose  and  verse  in  the  '  Vita  Xuova,'  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarca  and  Tasso,  etc.,  but  love  epistles?  though 
some  are  so  remote  from  gross  and  earthly  objects 
that  they  seem  to  portray  more  an  ideal  than  a  sub- 
stantial existence.  A  man  is  as  he  loves.  Who  can 
read  the  love-letters  of  Steele  without  forming  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  man  ?  Who 
after  reading  those  of  Sterne  does  not  form  a  lower  r 
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Steele's  letters  to  his  "  Dearest  Prue,'*  written  before 
and  after  marriage,  are  sensible,  as  well  as  full  of 
affection.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  as  a  lover, 
he  says,  "  Instead  of  saying  I  shall  die  for  you,  I 
prefer  I  should  be  glad  to  lead  my  life  with  you." 
His  description  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  lover  is  as 
exquisite  in  humour  as  anything  to  be  found  in  his 
papers  in  the  *  Tatler.'  He  writes  a  week  before  his 
marriage : 

"Madam,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in 
love  and  yet  attend  business.  As  for  me,  all  who  speak  to 
me  find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other  people 
will  do  it  for  me. 

"  A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning,  '  What  news 
from  Lisbon  ? '  and  I  answered,  '  She  is  exquisitively  hand- 
some.' Another  desired  to  know  ^when  I  was  last  at 
Hampton  Court  ? '  I  replied,  ^  It  will  bo  on  Tuesday  come 
sennight.  Pry'thee  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your  hand 
before  that  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  composure. 
Oh !  love, 

"  '  A  thousand  torments  dwell  about  thee. 
Yet  who  would  live  to  live  without  thee  ? ' 

"  Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  but  all  the 
language  on  earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and 
with  what  disinterested  passion, 

"  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  RiCHD.  Steele." 

Steele  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  love- 
letter  to  his  mistress,  both  before  and  after  marriage. 
He  writes  to  her  hourly,  and  from  all  places.  Some- 
times from  the  tavern,"  where  he  promises  to  come  to 
his  wife  "within  a  pint  of  wine ;  "  sometimes  from  a 
friend's  house,  where  he  borrows  the  means  of  writing 
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to  her.     He  Avould  even  write  letters  to  the  lady  in 
her  own  house,  or  throw  them  over  the  wall  of  her 
garden.     Of   Steele's  love-letters   upwards  of    400 
were  carefully  preserved  by  his  wife,  and  were  pub- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Who  does  not  remember  that  exquisite  paper  in  the 
*  Tatler,'  written  by  Steele,  on  "  Love  that  will  live," 
describing  an  incident  which  was  founded  on  fact  ? 
He  gives  an  account  of  a  merry-making  party  at  a 
friend's  house  in  a  country  village,  which  is  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  sexton  of  the  parish 
church,  who  said,  "  that  as  he  was  digging  a  grave 
a  little  blow  of  his  pickaxe  opened  a  decayed  coffin, 
in  which  were  several  written  papers."    These  proved 
to  be  love-letters,  received  by  the  vnie  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chichley,  one  of  the  Admirals  of  King  William  III, 
who  made  it  her  death-bed  request,  "  that  all  the 
letters  which  she  had  received  from  her  husband, 
before  and  after  her  marriage,  should  be  buried  in 
the  coffin  with  her."     Several  of  them  had  suffered 
so  much  by  damp,  mould,  and  age,  that  only  a  few^ 
words  here  and  there  could  be  read,  such  as  "  my 
soul,"  "  lilies,"  "  roses,"  "  dearest  angel,"    and  the 
like.     One  of  them  was  legible  throughout,  which 
ran  thus  : — "  Madam, — If  you  would  know  the  great- 
ness of  my  love,  consider  that  of  your  own  beauty ; 
that  blooming  countenance,  that  snowy  bosom,  that 
graceful  person,  return  every  moment  tamy  imagina- 
tion ;  the  Ijrightiiess  of  your  eyes  hath  hindered  me 
from  closing  mine  since  I  last  saw  you.     You  may 
still  add  to  your  beauties  by  a  smile.     A  frown  will 
make  me  the  most  wretched  of  men,  as  I  am  the 
most  passionate  of  lovers." 
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"  It  filled  the  whole  company  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly to  compare  the  description  of  the  letter  with 
the  person  that  occasioned  it,  who  was  now  reduced 
to  a  few  crumbling  bones  and  a  little  mouldering 
heap  of  earth."  Fragments  of  other  letters  were 
found,  written  after  marriage,  addressed  to  "My 
dear,  dear  wife,'*  etc. 

Hinc  illaR  lachrymdR^  we  turn  over  one  of  the  love- 
letters  of  Sterne,  not  addressed  to  his  wife ;  it  is  var- 
nished over  with  something  that  looks  very  much  like 
love.  There  are  the  usual  parentheses  and  dashes, 
with  epithets  of  sickly  sentiment  and  affectation, 
showing  in  his  own  words  "  what  a  dishclout  of  a 
soul  he  possessed."  The  pages  are  stained  with 
tears — "  such  tears  as  tender  lawyers  shed."  This 
man  could  nearly  break  a  woman's  heart,  yet  blubber 
over  a  dead  jackass.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  dandy 
pathos,  there  is  genuine  humour  in  the  letter.  That 
Sterne  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  spangled 
phraseology  of  love's  effusive  vocabulary  is  shown  in 
his  letters  before  marriage  to  the  lady  (Miss  Lumley) 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  these  loving  mis- 
sives : — "  Yes,  I  will  steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a 
babbling  tongue  shall  tell  where  I  am.  Echo  shall 
not  so  much  as  whisper  my  hiding-place.  Suffer 
thy  imagination  to  paint  it  as  a  little  sun-gilt  cottage, 
on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill.  Dost  thou  think  I 
will  leave  love  and  friendship  behind  me  ?  No  !  they 
shall  be  my  companions  in  solitude,  for  they  will  sit 
down  and  rise  up  with  me  in  the  amiable  form  of  my 
L  — ;  we  will  be  as  merrv  and  as  innocent  as  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise  before  the  arch-fiend  entered 
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that  undescribable  scene,"  and  so  on.  Of  course  this 
paradise  of  innocence  and  bliss  did  not  continue  long 
after  marriage.  It  was  evidently  "  too  bright,  too 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  Soon  the  trail 
of  the  serpent  is  seen,  and  his  paradise  was  where 
she  was  not.  We  find  in  his  later  letters  traces  of 
that  contempt  which  is  the  slow  poison  of  love,  yet 
mingled,  as  usual,  with  an  affectation  of  sensibility. 
But  it  did  not  conduce  to  his  wife's  happiness  to 
know  that  he  was  babbling  of  love  and  paradise 
when  writing  to  other  women,  and  praising  matri- 
mony as  men  do  hot  pickles,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
But  we  can  forgive  the  author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy  ' 
many  of  his  follies  and  backslidings  for  the  happy 
hours  he  has  given  us  in  having  introduced  and  made 
us  acquainted  with  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  and 
other  inimitable  personages  who  belong  to  the  family 
of  "  The  Immortals." 

The  so-called  "  Journal "  of  Stella  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  Swift  to  Hester  John- 
son, the  natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
whom  he  secretly  married.  These  letters  are  charm- 
ingly written,  being  full  of  human  tenderness  and 
playful  endearments  to  his  fair  correspondent.  They 
are  humorous  and  satirical,  Avith  observations  on  the 
passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  running  com- 
m(3ntaries  of  "  flouts,  gibes,  and  sneers  "  on  his  oppo- 
nents. We  are  brought  into  familiar  touch  with 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke, 
Congreve,  and  most  of  the  important  personages  of 
the  time.  His  letters  to  Vanessa,  poor  Stella's  rival, 
arc  equally  good.  When  Stella  heard,  after  the 
death  of  Vanessa,  that  Swift  had  written  beautiful 
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letters  to  this  broken-hearted  lady,  she  exclaimed, 
"  That  does  not  surprise  me,  for  we  all  know  the 
Dean  could  write  beautifully  about  a  broomstick." 
Over  Swift's  letters,  as  in  his  other  writings,  there 
broods  a  maniacal  spirit,  which,  like  Milton's  fiend, 
"  sees  undelighted  all  delight,"  and  which  took 
pleasure  in  the  vivisection  of  humanity.  No  wonder 
that  he  died,  as  he  anticipated,  in  a  rage,  "  like  a 
poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  And  yet  we  think  he  must 
have  loved  greatly,  to  have  been  so  greatly  loved. 

The  letters  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
especially  those  addressed  to  his  family,  represent  a 
side  of  that  great  man's  nature  little  revealed  in  his 
public  life.  How  happy  he  was  in  his  family  rela- 
tions the  following  letter  will  show,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written — during 
one  of  the  momentous  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  American  Stamp  Act,  when  Pitt 
made  his  last  speech  in  the  Lower  House,  and  Burke 
his  first.  The  debate  had  lasted  till  after  midnight, 
and  the  division  announced  Pitt's  party  triumphant. 
The  great  orator  became  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  and  he  received  a  great  ovation  from  his 
friends  and  the  multitude  outside  the  House.  After 
the  excitement  of  this  debate  with  its  huzzaings 
and  triumphs  was  over,  before  going  to  bed,  Pitt 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife : 

"February  22nJ,  1766; 

"  Past  4  o'clock. 

"  Happy  iiitlued,  was  tlie  scene  of  this  glorious  moruing 
(for  afc  past  one  we  divided),  when  the  sun  of  liberty  slione 
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once  more  benignly  upon  a  country,  too  long  benighted. 
My  dear  love,  not  all  the  applauding  joy  which  the  hearts 
of  animated  gratitude,  saved  from  despair  and  baiikruptcy, 
uttered  in  the  lobby,  could  touch  me  in  any  degree,  like  the 
tender  and  lively  delight,  which  breathes  in  your  warm  and 
affectionate  note.  All  together,  my  dearest  life,  makes  me 
not  ill  to-day  after  the  immense  fatigue,  or  not  feeling  that 
I  am  so.  Wonder  not  if  I  should  find  myself  in  a  placid 
and  sober  fever,  for  tumultuous  exultation,  you  know,  I  think 
is  not  permitted  to  feeble  mortal  successes ;  but  my  delight, 
heartfelt  and  solid  as  it  is,  must  want  its  sweetest  ingre- 
dient (if  not  its  very  essence)  till  I  rejoice  with  my  angel, 
and  with  her  join  in  thanksgivings  to  protecting  Heaven  for 
all  our  happy  deliverances.  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of 
Smith ;  ^is  honest  joy  and  affection  charm  me.  Loves  to 
the  sweet  babes,  patriotic  or  not,  though  I  hope  ivipetuous 
William  is  not  behind  in  feelings  of  that  kind.  Send  the 
saddle-horses,  if  you  please,  so  as  to  be  in  town  early 
to-morrow  morning.  I  propose  and  hope  to  execute  my 
journey  to  Hayes  by  eleven. 

"  Your  ever-loving  husband, 

''  W.  Pitt.'* 


By  way  of  contrast,  our  next  selection  supplies  a 
curious  example  of  the  practical  side  of  love-making. 
That  eminent  utilitarian  philosopher  and  philanthro- 
pist, Jeremy  Bentham,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
four,  proposed  marriage  to  a  lady  (to  whom  he  had 
been  attached  for  some  years  previously),  Miss  Caro- 
line Fox  (a  sister  of  Lord  Holland).  He  was  re- 
fused with  "  all  respect  and  esteem."  The  plain 
common  sense  and  almost  mathematical  way  in  which 
Bentham  declared  his  passion  somewhat  reminds  us 
of  Canning's  well-know^n  satire,  *  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles.'      The  following   extracts  from  the  last 
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of  his  love-letters  will  show  how  true  he  was  to  the 
end  in  his  practical  creed : — "  I  have  a  ring  with 
some  of  my  snow-white  hair  in  it,  and  my  pro- 
file, which  everybody  says  is  like ;  at  my  death  you 
will  have  such  another.  Should  you  come  to  want, 
it  toill  be  worth  a  good  sovereign  to  you.  .  •  •  Every 
minute  of  my  life  has  been  long  counted,  and  now  I 
am  plagued  with  remorse  at  the  minutes  which  I 
have  suffered  you  to  ste^/l  from  me.  In  proportion 
as  I  am  a  friend  of  mankind  (if  such  I  am,  as  I  en- 
deavour to  be)  you,  if  within  my  reach,  would  be 
an  enemy."  The  rejection  of  Bentham's  love-suit 
may  accoimt  for  many  odd  caprices,  whims,  and 
crotchets  which  somewhat  narrowed  his  mind  and 
distorted  his  generous  and  beneficent  nature  during 
his  later  years,  just  as  we  sometimes  see  in  a  noble 
tree  (when  some  former  injury  has  impaired  its 
natural  growth)  those  queer  nodosities  and  rough 
bosses  which  have  transformed  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  form  into  a  fantastical, 
grotesquely  shapen  trunk. 

A  good  letter  writer  was  Benjamin  Robert  Hay- 
don,  the  historical  painter,  who  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  Southey,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  and  Mrs.  Browning.  The  three  last 
mentioned  embalmed  his  memory  in  sonnets  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Judging  from  his  autobiography 
and  correspondence,  we  think  he  would  have  made  a 
much  better  author  than  an  artist.  A  man  is  not  a 
great  painter  because  he  uses  a  big  brush.  We  con- 
clude our  paper  with  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Mitford,  which  is 
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([wite  imique  in  character,  and  worthy  of  the  quaint 
humour  of  Charles  Lamb  : 

"  Augnfit  18th,  1826. 

"The    other    ni^ht    I    paid    my   butcher;  one    of    the 
miracles  of  these  times,  you  will  say.     Let  me  tell  you  I 
have  all  my  life  been  seeking  for  a  butcher  whose  respect 
for  genius  predominated  over  his  love  of  gain.     I  could  not 
make  out,  before  I  dealt  with  this  man,  his  excessive  desire 
that  I  should  be  his  customer;  the  sly  hints  as  I  passed  his 
shop  that  he  had  ^  a  bit  of  South  Down,  very  fine  ;  a  sweet- 
bread, perfection ;  and  a  calf's  foot  that  was  all  jelly  with- 
out bone  ! '    The  other  day  he  called,  and  I  had  him  sent 
up  into  the  painting-room.     I  found  him  in  great  admira- 
tion of  ' Alexander.'     ' Quite  alive.  Sir  ! '    'I  am  glad  you 
think  so,'  said  I.     '  Yes,  Sir,  but  as  I  have  said  often  to  my 
sister,  you  could  not  have  painted  that  picture,  Sir,  if  you 
had  not  eat  my  meat,  Sir ! '     '  Very  true,  Mr.  Sowerby.' 
'  Ah  !  Sir,  I  have  a  fancy  for  genus,  Sir ! '    *  Have  you,  Mr. 
Sowerby  ?  '  '  Yes,  Sir ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir,  has  eat  my  meat. 
Sir  ;  never  was  such  a  woman  for  chops,  Sir ! ' — and  he  drew 
up  his  beefy,  shiny  face,  clean  shaved,  with  a  clean  blue 
cravat  under  his  chin,  a  clean  jacket,  a  clean  apron,  and  a 
pair  of  hands  that  would  pin  an  ox  to  the  earth  if  he  was 
obstreperous.     '  Ah  !  Sir,  she  was  a  wonderful  crayture  ! ' 
'  She  was,  Mr.  Sowerby.'     '  Ah  !  Sir,  when  she  used  to  act 
that  there  character,  you  see  (but,  Lord,  such  a  head !  as  I 
say  to  my  sister) — that  there  woman.   Sir,  that  murders  a 
King  between   'em  ! '    'Oh,  Lady   Macbeth ? '    '  Ah  !  Sir, 
that's  it — Lady  Macbeth — I  used  to  get  up  with  the  butler 
behind  her  carriage  when  she  acted,  and,  as  I  used  to  see 
her  looking  quite  wild,  and  all  the  people  quite  frightened, 
'  Ah,  ha  !  my  lady,'  says  I,  '  if  it  wasn't  for  my  meat,  though, 
you  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  that  !  '     '  Mr.  Sowerby,  you  seem 
to  be  a  man  of  feeling ;  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ? ' 
After  a  bow  or  two,  down  he  sat,  and  by  degrees  his  heart 
opened.     *  You  see.  Sir,  I  have  fed  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir ;  John 
Kemble,  Sir;  Charles  Kemble,  Sir;  Stephen  Kemble,  Sir; 
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and  Madame  Catalani,  Sir ;  Morland,  the  painter,  and,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sir,  and  you,  Sir/  '  Mr.  Sowerby,  you  do  me 
honour/  ^Madame  Catalani,  Sir,  was  a  wonderful  woman 
for  sweetbreads ;  but  the  Kemble  family.  Sir,  the  gentle- 
men. Sir,  rump-steaks  and  kidneys  in  general  was  their 
taste ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir,  she  liked  chops.  Sir,  as  much 
as  you  do,  Sir,'  etc.  etc.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  man's 
ambition  was  to  feed  genius.  I  shall  recommend  you  to 
him ;  but  is  he  not  a  capital  fellow  ?  But  a  little  acting 
with  his  remarks  would  make  you  roar  with  laughter. 
Think  of  Lady  Macbeth  eating^chops !  Is  this  not  a  peep 
behind  the  curtain  ?  I  remember  Wilkie  saying  that  at  a 
public  dinner  he  was  looking  out  for  some  celebrated  man, 
when  at  last  he  caught  a  glimpse  for  the  first  time  of  a 
man  whose  books  he  had  read  with  care  for  years,  picking 
the  leg  of  a  roast  goose,  perfectly  abstracted !  Never  will 
I  bring  up  my  boys  to  any  profession  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  necessary  want  to  the  world.  Painting,  unless  considered 
as  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  mere  matter  of  ornament  and  luxury," 
etc. 

Mr.  Haydon's  butcher  evidently  believed  in  the 
physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  diet,  and 
in  the  theory  of  Hippocrates,  that  man  is  what  he 
eats.  It  is  said  that  Edmund  Kean  regularly 
adapted  his  dinner  to  his  part.  He  ate  pork  when 
he  had  to  play  tyrants,  beef  for  murderers,  boiled 
mutton  for  lovers,  etc.  This  would,  no  doubt,  have 
accorded  with  Mr.  Sowerby's  opinion  of  the  relation 
of  meat  to  genius. 
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FOR    THE    QUINGENTENARY    OF    CHAUCER. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  any  historical  fact  per 
se.  If  an  open  and  distinct  view  of  the  case  is  to 
be  given,  the  governing  influence  of  preceding  facts, 
more  especially  where  they  still  existed,  though 
with  a  somewhat  reduced  efEect,  must  be  brought 
under  consideration. 

An  age  of  Latinity  was  prominent  in  the  time  ot 
Chaucer,  though  it  was  on  the  wane.  Popular  idea 
vaguely  identifies  Latin  as  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Roman  conquest,  merging  mediaeval  Latin 
into  such  supposed  Roman  Latin,  and  mixing  up  the 
whole  as  one. 

But  a  more  powerful  influence  preceded  the 
Roman,  and  indeed  paved  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  latter;  this  must  be  examined  before 
Roman  influence  can  be  understood.  The  correla- 
tion of  a  number  of  historical  records,  never  before 
so  treated,  brings  unexpected  but  powerful  evidence 
to  prove  this,  and  to  prove  also  the  pre-Roman 
existence  of  this  influence  in  Britain. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  conquerors  in- 
troduced Latin  at  all  as  a  language  of  discourse. 
The  wise  precaution  of   Servius   TuUius,  that   the 
leaders  of  the  legions  should  be  selected  only  from 
the  families  of  Latium,  and  with  Oscan,  Umbrian, 
and  Etruscan  troops,  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
troops  were,  on  such  change,  first  formed  by  Italian 
Provincials,  and  later   still   by  incorporating  van- 
quished   barbarians,    in    neither    of    which    cases 
would    the    soldiers   of    the   Roman   legions   have 
spoken   Latin.*     Latin  was  the  court  language  of 
Rome,  as  it  became  at  a  later  date  the  court  lan- 
guage   of    England.      But    though    Caius    Julius 
Caesar,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  Catos,  and  the  great 
lawyers   and    orators,   poets    and   philosophers    of 
Rome  wrote  and  spoke  in  Latin,  the  vernacular  of 
Italy  has  remained  to  a  great  extent  imchanged  to 
the  present  time,  e,  g. — 


riartip 

Pater 

Mariip 

Mater 


'  Greek,  in  Homer  ;  Pater,  Latin,  borrowed. 
Italian,   Padre,  Father.     Patre   is  used   by 

Dante  poetically. 
'  Greek,  in  Homer ;  Mater,  Latin,  borrowed. 
Italian,  Madre,  Mother.     Matre  is  used  by 
Dante  poetically. 


A  court  language  was  essential,  not  only  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  senate,  but  for  the  avoidance  of 
provincial  phraseology,  which  must  have  rendered 
each  of  the  various  Fora  of  Roman  Italy,  and  every 
port  and  centre  of  commerce  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean, before  Rome  existed,  a  babel  of  tongues, 

*  The  legions  in   Britain   were  of  Germans,  Ganls,   Iberians, 
Slavonians,  etc. 
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Ligurian,  Etruscan,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Greek,  Punic, 
Gallic,  Persian,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Egyptian,  etc. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  these  gatherings  of  Asiatics, 
Africans,  and  Europeans  is  given  in  one  of  our  own 
Oriental  books, — "  Parthians  and  Medes,  Elamites, 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues." 
As  we  proceed  it  will  appear  that  the  public  meetings 
in  Britain  must  have  been  equally  noisy  and  poly- 
glottal,  from  the  various  nations  engaged  in  commerce 
here. 

A  court  language,  moreover,  separated  the  people 
from  the  rulers,  and  caused  the  latter  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  that  mysterious  awe  which  has  at  all 
times  been  a  powerful  factor  in  every  political 
government.  Down  to  very  recent  times  the  ex- 
pression "  men  of  letters "  had  distinguished  a 
special,  if  not  a  superior  class,  not  unfrequently 
raising  tne  person  so  referred  to  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  greatest  rulers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cicero,  even  to  the  honours  of  government  and 
command. 

Philosophy,  the  great  medium  for  mental  power 
and  corrective  of  superstition  and  charlatanism, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  the  drama,  mathematics,  the  great 
prayers  and  religious  hymns  to  the  gods  among  all 
nations,  royal  and  imperial  mandates,  and  interna- 
tional conventions  and  alliances,  were  distinguished 
by  their  correct  and  elegant  diction ;  and  the  pro- 
fession  of    grammarian,    ypa/i/ianifoc,   grammaticns. 
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was  one  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  society  of  such 
as  bore  that  title  was  sought  by  the  greatest 
potentates. 

The  word  ypa/xfiay  grammar,  the  technical  form 
being  -ypu/tt^anarcic^,  was  applied,  as  ypa^w  was  to 
delineation,  to  anything  written,  letters  or  characters, 
inscriptions,  but  especially  to  laws,  national  or  im- 
perial proclamations,  alliances.  State  documents,  etc. 
Hence  the  rareness  with  which  ungrammatical  docu- 
ments occur  among  the  ancients,  the  office  of  scribe 
having  been  originally  that  of  a  public  official  of 
high  standing,  either  connected  with  the  govern- 
mental or  religious  functions  of  the  State  in  the 
service  of  which  he  was  engaged,  and  always  one  of 
the  greatest  trust.*  In  later  times  the  offices  of  the 
ffcribae  were  open  to  purchase. 

The  Greeks  were  par  excellence  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  scribe-using  nations,  and  the  exuberance  of 
their  mental  powers  led  them  to  become  poets, 
dramatists,  historians,  and  writers  of  philosophy, 
quite  apart  from  State  or  religious  functions.  These 
works,  always  by  cultivated  men,  bore  the  criticism 
of  the  writers  of  their  own  day,  as  they  have  done 
that  of  posterity,  and  their  value  is  acknowledged. 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  first  most  extensive 
colonisers  in  western  Europe,  and  from  traces  of 
archaic  Greek  in  the  East  to  have  extended  their 
voyages  not  only  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  even  to  Japan,t  through  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

*  Such  officers  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Alfred  and  Chaucer. 

f  See  my  paper  reported  in  exienso  in  '  The  Times/  read  before 
the  Society  of  Orientalists  in  the  Inner  Temple,  September  4th  and 
5th»  1891.     It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  on  the 
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Their  poets  dwelt  with  delight  on  their  pational 
and  individual  adventures  by  sea,  as  in  the  search 
for  the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  till  their  daring  attempts 
to  open  commercial  relations  with  the  far  East  were 
magnified  into  the  acts  of  demi-gods.  That  they 
were  heroes  of  the  highest  rank  has  never  been 
questioned,  and  that  they  sought  the  most  dan- 
gerous coasts,  and  were  not  deterred  by  customs  of 
the  most  cruel  people,  as  in  their  Tauric  settlements, 
is  certain.  But  highly  cultivated  as  they  were  in 
literature,  metallurgy,  and  the  more  refined  arts, 
their  expeditions  and  colonial  settlements  were 
clearly,  as  at  Olbia,  in  Scythia,  designed  to  increase 
their  wealth  by  commerce. 

The  Greek  family  of  the  Tarquins  Greecised 
Etruria,  and  introduced  painting,  ceramic  art,  and 
even  letters,  and  on  commercial  principles.  Tar- 
quin's  ancestor,  Demaratus,  a  wealthy  noble  of 
Corinth,  on  leaving  Greece,  took  with  him  among 
his  skilled  workmen,  Cleophantus  and  Eucheir  and 
Eugrammus,  professors  in  such  arts  {circa  650  B.C.). 

Italy  was  more  Greek  than  Italian  from  their 
numerous  settlements  ;  and  the  Trojan  war,  avenged 
on  the  fields  of  Latium  and  Etruria,  was  re-acted  by 
the  Tarquins  on  the  Roman  Trojans,  and  again 
avenged  by  the  subjugation  of  Etruria.  In  short, 
though  Virgil  made  his  dates  to  suit  his  deity, 
Augustus,  yet  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  and 
re-fought  their  battles  in  the  arena  of  Italy.*  ' 

Erythraean  sea  bad  Greek  sailors  in  their  crews.  Most  of  the  mark- 
ings on  the  sepulchral  pottery  of  Japanese  tumuli  approach  the 
Phoenician  form. 

*  In  a  modified  sense  similar  antagonism  has  lately  been  going 
OH  in  South  Africa,  when  Continental  skill  has  opposed  British  arms. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  the  commercial  Grieeks 
sought  places  of  more  peaceful  residence  to  pursue 
their  trade,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  islands 
and  extreme  parts  of  the  Continent  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  wars  of  the  Latin  Julius  (Julius  Caesar,  the 
Julii  were  a  family  of  Latium)  finally  annihilated 
the  national  Greek  element,  though  the  language  still 
lives  in  the  colloquial  patois  of  Southern  France, 
and  in  no  slight  degree  in  our  own  place-names 
and  colloquial  and  domestic  terms.*  How  far  this 
pursuit  of  the  Greeks  influenced  Caesar's  invasion 
of  Britain  is  a  matter  for  interesting  investigation. 

So  many  Greek  colonies  were  established  in  Italy 
that  Magjui  Graecia  was  their  field  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  its  dedication  to  Bacchus.t  Their 
settlements  and  the  establishment  of  the  great  com- 
mercial entrepot  at  Olbia  equal,  if  they  do  not  sur- 
pass, the  romantic  expedition  for  "The  Grolden 
Fleece."  They  are  only  removed  from  romance  by 
being  real,  real  in  fact  and  in  most  magnificent 
results,  educating  and  refining  mankind. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  says : 

"  With  all  the  enlarged  knowledge  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  modern  botanical  science,  and  with  the  whole  equipments 
of  an  empire  outstretched  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
at  our  command,  how  little  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  accom- 
plish in  promoting  an  interchange  of  economic  plants 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  adding  in  this  way  to  the 
happiness   of    mankind,   compared    with    the   unstudied, 

•  Infra,  pp.  65,  66,  78—83. 

t  See  Sir  George  Birdwood's  Blue  Book  to  the  Indian  GoTern- 
meut,  largely  quoted  by  me  in  "  Dendrophoria "  in  the  *  Transac- 
tions '  of  this  Society,  1896. 
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casual^  and  almost  unconscious  transformation  effected  in 
the  vegetation  of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
with  such  incalculable  results  in  the  increase  of  their  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  the  impulse  thus  given,  and  still  operative, 
to  human  civilization,  by  the  propagation  throughout  them 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece !  The 
vine  (with  wine)  followed  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, '  the  Assyrian  Stranger,^  the  sun  of  '  Samlah  *  or 
Semele,  the  course  of  its  westward  cultivation  being  marked 
by  the  promontory  of  Ampelus,  now  Cape  Cavolos,  in  Crete, 
Mount  Ampelus  in  Samos,  the  promontory  of  Ampelus  in 
Macedonia  (Chalcidice),  by  the  land  of  CBnotria,  t.  e,  of 
Wine-poles,'  the  neune  already  given  to  Southern  Italy 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  (b.c.  484—?  434),  and  by 
Ampelusia  (the  el-Arish  or  vineyard  of  the  Arabs),  now 
Cape  Spartel  in  Mauretania  or  Morocco.'' 

''The  place-names  in  Canaan   derived  from  the  grape 
and   the   winepress    indicate    the   immemorial   period   at 
which  mankind  learned  to  prize  the  vine  and  the  fermented 
juice  of  its  clustered  fruit.     In  Deut.  viii,  7,  8,  Canaan  is 
described  as  '  a  land  of  vines,  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates.' 
'  The  Valley  of  Eshcol '  means  the  valley  of  '  grapes,'  and 
Moreshath    Gath,    Gath-hepher,    and   Gath-rimmon  were 
all  so  named   from   their  winepresses.      Sibmah,  Engedi, 
and  Helbon  were  widely  famous  for  their  vines,  and  those 
of  Helbon  still  retain  their  ancient  reputation.     The  vine, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  national  emblems  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  appears  as  such  on  the  coins  of  the  Macca- 
bees.   Although  originally  a  native  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the 
Elburz,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  it  is  repeatedly  sculp- 
tured on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles,'  either  realistically,  as  on 
the  slabs  now  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  Senna- 
cherib   [eighth  century  B.C.]   before  Lachish,  and   again 
besieging   some   other   as   yet  unidentified  city,  and  the 
'  noble    Asnapper '    ('  Sardanapalus,'    i,  e.    Assurbanipal, 
seventh  century  b.c.)  feasting  with  his  queen-consort  under 
gloriettes  of  vines,  enarched  between  cypress  trees ;  or  con- 
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ventionally,  as  in  innumerable  representations  of  the  sym- 
bolical *  tree  of  life/  formed  of  the  date  palm — 

" '  Encinctured  with  a  twine  of  leaves/  " 

Their  inquiries  into  the  history  of  people  in  far 
distant  lands,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  and  their 
craving  for  knowledge  of  every  inhabited  comer  of 
the  globe,  indicates  their  extreme  delight  in  voyages 
and  maritime  expeditions. 

Modem  writers  are  beginning  to  see  the  one- 
sidedness  of  Strabo,  who  probably  obtained  the 
appellation  "  squint  eye  "  from  his  treating  every 
author  he  referred  to  with  contempt  and  doubt ;  and 
who,  being  no  traveller  himself,  his  voyages  not 
extending  beyond  the  coasts  of  Italy,  sets  down  the 
Greek  navigator  of  MacyaaXca,  Massalia,  as  a  mere 
creator  of  fables,  whereas  all  that  he  relates  is 
familiar  and  common  fact  to  us. 

MacraaXia,   MaSSALTA,   MaSSILIA,   MARSEILLES. 

Pytheas  relates  that  he  visited  Britain  and  Thule, 
The  doubts  raised  by  some  about  the  latter  place 
are  easily  removable.  The  custom  of  the  ancients 
was  to  continually  locate  further  off  the  supposed 
most  distant  islands.  Thus  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
the  Hesperides,  and  others,  were,  as  the  Greeks 
moved  westward,  changed  from  Italy,  step  by  step, 
to  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  unknown 
and  till  then  untried  ocean  outside  the  Pillars  was 
found  to  have  islands.  The  first  was  at  once  made 
sacred  by  a  dedication  to  Artemis,  and  thus  became 
a  Massaliot  colony.  As  others  met  the  eye  of  the 
adventurous  navigator,  the  plan  of  the  ancients  in 
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shifting  the  Fortunate  Islands  further  off  was  evi- 
dently adopted,  and  each  in  succession  would  be 
called  Thule,  GouAii,  meaning  the  most  remote, 
through  Gov,  of  riOri^iy  to  place,  to  establish  as  a 
boundary,  as  in  Homer ;  and  Xca,  for  Xaac,  a  rock ; 
till  each  received,  to  distinguish  it  from  discovery 
of  one  still  more  remote,  a  direct  name  and  title. 
This  alone  would  not  assist  much ;  but  added  to  his 
description  of  the  unsetting  sun  in  summer  and  the 
non- visible  sun  in  winter,  and  the  best  authors  differ- 
ing only  as  to  which  the  land  he  (Pytheas)  went  to 
was,  and  as  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and  the  modern 
writers  accept  his  statement  as  to  the  voyage,  and 
his  descriptions  are  now  known  to  agree  with  fact, 
it  matters  little  which  the  land  was. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  North  Cape,  and  have 
compared  it  with  his  writings,  would  see  in  it  an 
identity  of  no  slight  force,  far  surpassing  that  of 
Iceland,  both  of  which  places  I  have  carefully 
examined.*  But  if  this  daring  voyage  be  accepted 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  about  Britain. 
Admitting  this,  one  thing  is  apparent.  He  was  a 
Greek,  and  as  he  states  that  he  travelled  in  this 
country  of  Britain,  he  must  either  have  met  those 
who  were  Greeks,  or  have  found  interpreters ;  in 
either  case  Greek  intercourse  would  necessarily  he 
slwuni  to  have  existed.  It  will  be  interesting  that 
this  should  be  worked  out  first,  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  language  Chaucer  had  to  English. 

Pytheas   was,   in  the   age   in   which  he  lived,  a 

*  See  my  address  to  the  Viking  Club,  1897 ;  and  "  Accounts  of 
the  Flora  of  the  North  Cape  "  are  given  by  me  in  the  *  Gardener's 
Chronicle '  in  1894 ;  and  of  my  researches  and  excavations  in  Ice- 
land in  the  '  Bailder '  in  1883. 
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thorough  geographer  as  well  as  a  bold  navigator. 
His  determining  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  wanting* 
little  correction  from  modem  geographers,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  his  capability  and  originality,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  good  use  of  instruments, — of  the 
rudest  class  compared  with  those  of  modern  times. 

It  will  be  seen  when  referring  to  Py theas's  further 
travels  that  the  following  matters,  here  mentioned 
separately  for  emphasis,  reconcile  objections  taken 
by  various  authors. 

Herodotus  says  expressly  that  neither  the  Scy- 
thians, nor  any  of  the  nations  north  of  Scythia,  knew 
anything  of  the  Hyperboreans,  showing  that  the 
latter  were  not  in  the  north  or  east  of  those  people 
(Bk.  iv,  ch.  32). 

The  Issedones  spoke  of  them,  but  these  people 
appear  to  have  been  more  to  the  south,  and  may 
have  known  of  the  Delian  mission. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Griffins,  guardians  of  gold^ 
were  said  to  be  south  of  the  Hyperboreans.  This 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Tartessians — say  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  those  of  Britain, — as  the  griffin 
was  their  badge,  which  seems  to  have  originated 
the  Norman,  Scandinavian,  and  Brito-Gallic  griffin- 
dragon  standards.  While  the  heraldic  lion  of  the 
Massaliots  may  even  have  become  a  British  badge 
through  their  commerce. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  Irish  gold  exported  has 
been  shown  in  my  article  on  the  Audovicae.* 

With  the  secrecy  of  ancient  merchants,  the  con- 
cealing the  offerings  to  Apollo  in  wheat  straw  by  the 
messengers  to  Delos,  and  the  continual  meeting  of 

*  '  British  ArchsBological  Journal/  December,  1897. 
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Hyperboreans  and  Delphians  at  Tempe,  indicate  the 
cover  under  which  the  gold  was,  later  on,  conveyed 
to  Delphi,  which,  in  common  with  Delos,  was  a  sacred 
depository  for  wealth,  and  the  Tartessian  (GriflBn) 
tax  would  be  avoided.  This  was  appropriated  by  the 
Massaliots,  who  acquired  great  wealth  from  tolls  on  the 
Fossa  Mariana,  proving  the  custom  of  tolls  (Strabo). 

Modern  science  has  bridged  over  the  jnain  objec- 
tions to  the  recognition  of  Greek  influence,  and 
Greek  as  a  language,  in  Britain,  with  regard  to 
Caesar's  statement  that  the  public  and  interna- 
tional documents  were  written  in  Greek,  as  tvell  as 
private  oiieSj  ^^pnblicis  privatisqiie  rationibus^  Graecis 
utantnr  Uteris" — in  their  public  and  private  trans- 
actions they  use  Greek  letters  (*  G.  W.,'  vi,  xiv). 

An  able  writer  on  Caesar's  *  Commentaries '  says, 
"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Greek  could  be 
known  in  Britain."  But  not  only  are  the  Greeks  of 
western  Europe,  their  language,  commerce,  refine- 
ment, civilisation,  and  luxury  described  by  Caesar, 
but  they  are  also  stated  to  have  penetrated  to 
northern  Gaul,  and  specifically  to  the  Rhine. 

There  is  much  corroborative  evidence  in  other 
ancient  authors,  but  an  exact  parallel  *  is  in  Nonnus, 
who,  describing  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  extends  them 
to  the  Rhine,  which  he  calls  Iberian ;  and  Plutarch 
describes  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  Caesar  mentions 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  section  of  the  Volcae,  probably 
the  Volcii  of  Italy,  not  as  evidence  of  this,  not  to 
support  his  statement ;  that  was  a  course  he  never 
adopted,  and  though  he  is  sometimes  explanatory, 
he  never  seems  to  suppose  that  his  statements  can 
be  brought  in  question.    He  refers  to  this  refinement 
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in  describing  a  Greek  colony  and  tlieir  commerce 
incidentally.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  assume 
that  this  was  only  one  of  other  colonial  or  tribal 
people  who  traded  with  northern  Gaul.  This,  he 
states,  was  so  ("  trans  Rhenum  cohwinH  wittprenf  ")9f 
— and  as  a  matter  of  course  with  Britain ;  as  he  also 
describes  large  fleets  in  all  the  rivers  of  Gaul, 
evidently  engaged  in  the  great  commerce  with  south- 
eastern Britain,  as  the  fleet  of  the  Veneti  was  with 
the  south-west,  as  carriers  of  tin  in  especial. 

The  Veneti  (or  Heneti)  were  colonists  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  Punic  alliance, 
and  to  have  continued  the  lucrative  trade  in  the 
transit  of  tin  by  Massaliot  merchants  after  the 
Carthagenian  fleets  were  destroyed  in  the  Punic 
wars. 

Diodorus  refers  to  the  people  of  south-western 
Britain  as  refined^  from  their  intercourse  with  various 
nations;'  Caesar  to  the  people  of  south-eastern 
Britain  as  entirehj  commercial.  The  intercourse, 
therefore,  must  have  been  great,  and  no  doubt  sup- 
ported by  its  traffic  the  commercial  navies  described. 

The  commercial  naval  bund  of  maritime  traders, 
of  which  the  Veneti  were  the  most  powerful  and 
influential,  must  have  been  in  communication  with 
and  well  known  to  the  Massaliot s,  whose  Iberic  and 
Tauric  carriers  must  have  stocked  the  emporium  of 
Massalia  with  a  constant  inflow  of  rich  merchandise, 
not  only  of  tin  and  copper,  but,  as  the  settlements  of 
the  Ligurian  Coritani  attest,  with  leather  goods  from 

*  '  G.  W./  vi,  xxiv. 

t  Livy  refers  to  this  as  being  as  remote  as  the  reign  of  Tarquiuius 
Priscus,  about  500  B.C.,  v.  34. 
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Coriniura  (Cirencester),  and  other  places  in  Great 
Britain,  and  hides — ^then  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
commerce, — ^tanned  and  prepared  at  Salinae  (now 
Droitwich),  thus  stocking  the  ports  of  south- 
western Britain.  While  the  Salinae,  or  tan-pits  (now 
Sandy)  supplied  with  salt,  the  then  great  tanning 
medium,  from  the  salt  ways  in  the  Wash,  stocked 
the  south-eastern  ports,  referred  to  by  Caesar  in  his 
memorable  passage  ^Ujue  regio  est  maritima  oirmes ;^^ 
and  after  the  Carthaginian  trade  in  tin  ceased,  and, 
again,  when  iron  began  to  supplant  tin  in  utility  and 
value,  with  articles  of  a  wider  and  more  general  com- 
merce. 

In  time  and  distance  we  have  to  travel  far,  but  it 
is  into  the  most  classical  parts  of  England. 

The  gold  coins  found  at  Cambre,  in  Cornwall, 
without  any  device — which  proves  them  to  have  been 
of  the  earliest  Greek  type — Phoenician  coins  found 
in  Wales,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Orm's  Head,  near 
Conway,  indicate  the  modes  of  payment  for  the 
import  and  export  merchandise  of  south-western 
Britain ;  while  the  pre-Roman  coins  of  the  Iceni 
exemplify  the  same  as  regards  south-eastern  Britain. 
Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  other  historians  state  that  gold 
and  silver  were  natural  products  of  Britain. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  traders  in  British 
metal  between  Massalia  and  the  Veneti  by  the  over- 
land route  of  the  course  of  the  Ligur  returned  along 
a  river  so  wealthy  in  commercial  settlements  empty- 
handed.*     Along  all  the  great  river  routes  through 

*  The  settlements  are  enumerated  in  my  article  in  the  '  British 
Arcbeeu logical  Association  Journal '  on  "  Some  hitherto  little 
noticed  Earthworks  in  Britain."    Congress,  1895. 
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Gaul  the  commerce  appears  to  have  been  recipro- 
cal. The  rich  wines  and  "  luxuries  "  of  civilisation 
i^^mxiUa  ad  copiam  atqne  nsns  largitm%*^  as  Caesar 
describes  them)  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  from  Asia,  as  he  asserts — "  trans- 
marin^um  rerum  notitia,"  from  heyoiid  the  sea, — were 
eagerly  looked  for  by  northern  merchants.  Some  of 
the  northern  people  would  barter  a  boy  in  exchange 
for  a  jar  of  good  wine,  thus  supplying  the  slave- 
market  of  Rome  long  before  popes  existed,  or  Eng- 
lish children  were  compared  by  them  to  angels, — 
"  non  Angli  sed  Angeliy^  etc. 

Hence  there  was  a  special  inducement  for  the 
Massaliot  navigator,  Pytheas,  to  seek  Britain,  and 
to  go,  as  his  record  attests  he  did,  to  the  Baltic. 

The  Veneti  had  no  commercial  relations  east  of 
the  Rhine.  They  could  give  no  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  commerce  of  south-eastern  Britain, 
that  altogether  commercial  or  maritime  reguyn.  There 
great  commerce,  wealthy  communities,  and  merchant 
princes  were  established  as  at  present.  And  if,  as 
asserted  by  Polybius,  Pytheas  was  poor,  here  was  a 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  by  new  and  important 
commerce,  which  would  vie  with  that  of  the  fabled 
"Golden  Fleece." 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  correctly  and  forcibly 
pictured  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  female  residents 
in  Britain  as  arrayed  in  the  richly  coloured  fabrics 
of  Tyrian  commerce,  in  his  fresco  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

When  in  Copenhagen  some  years  ago,  I  called  on 
the  most  learned  Scandinavian  antiquary  of  his  day. 
Professor   Stevens,   to   ask   him  if  there   was  any 
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evidence  of  Phoenician  trading  in  the  Baltic  ?  He 
took  time  to  consider,  and  informed  me  that  what 
evidence  had  com§  under  his  notice  was  of  either 
Greek  or  Phoenician  visitors.  Massaliot  traders 
would  have  trafficked  alike  in  Punic  and  Greek 
merchandise.  There  appears  reason  to  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  Samian  (Greek)  ware  found  in 
Britain  was  of  pre-Roman  importation. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  period  in  which 
Pytheas  lived;  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  was 
long  prior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Probably 
so,  as  the  wars  of  Caesar  would  speedily  have 
Latinised  the  Greek  populations  in  Gaul.  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  Pytheas  may  have 
been  the  investigator  through  whose  acquired  know- 
ledge the  overland  traffic  in  tin  by  the  Ligur  was 
enlarged,  or  even  originated.  His  name  stands 
almost  alone  as  a  man  of  practical  science  of  the 
Massaliots ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  voyage 
to  the  Baltic  was  one  for  establishment  of  Massaliot 
commerce  in  the  growing  days  of  that  settlement, 
and  that  his  notoriety  was  due  to  the  success  result- 
ing from  it.  Everything  indicates  his  having  been 
a  f oimder  of  Massalian  commerce  and  enterprise,  and 
as  some  person  must  have  investigated  and  then 
organised  the  overland  commerce  after  the  Punic 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  Some  {circa  150  B.C.),  and  as 
there  is  no  other  great  navigator  or  man  of  geogra- 
phical science  whose  name  appears  in  the  biography 
of  the  Massaliots,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Pytheas  was  the  originator  of  the  re-organisation  of 
that  traffic,  though  its  foundation  appears  very 
remote. 
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Moreover  the  remarkable  mention  of  a   sacred 
island,  Brittia  (Heligoland  or  Rugen),  by  Tacitus, 
visited  for  religious  ceremonials  by  all  the  tribes  of 
North  Germany,  and  the  description  of  the  same,  or 
one  of  these  islands,  by  Procopius,  in  connection 
with  Thule  and  Britain,  clearly  show  how  the  same 
route  was  identified ;  while  the  story  of  the  convey- 
ance  of  the   dead  to  that  island  in  the  dark  by- 
mysterious  vessels,  the  same  story  from  Brest  to  the 
Isle  d'Ouisant,  Bardsey  Island   in   Wales,  and   at 
Avalon,  Glastonbury,  aU  show  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  story  of  Charon  and  his  freights  of  souls. 

Ridicule  has  been  cast  on  Pytheas  from  his  asser- 
tion that  the  people  in  Britain  breathed  moUusca  as 
air,  which  he  had  seen.  The  modem  use  of  this  word 
to  indicate  fish  of  invertebrate  species  makes  this 
appear  impossible,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
juaXaKo^y  which  is  Greek  (malacos)  is  simply  "  soft,^^ 
our  thick  fogs  in  short ;  and  "  soft "  is  the  exact 
word  still  used  in  Scotland  for  a  fog  or  mist.  There 
being  no  fogs  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pytheas  would 
have  viewed  them  with  astonishment.  Pytheas  uses 
tlie  Greek  word,  and  must  have  found  it  so  applied 
in  Britain.  If  the  date  at  which  he  lived  is  as 
remote  as  some  assume,  the  Greek  word,  though  used 
in  Homer,  may  even  have  originated  in  Britain  as  an 
exponent  of  its  fogs ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  could 
have  invented  it.     It  is  the  *  Moly '  of  Shakespear. 

The  Massaliots  then  were  not  only  Greek  colo- 
nists but  Greek  colonisers,  and  introducers  of  Greek 
worship.  They  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Asia  Minor,  nationally,  from  the  Phocaean  resi- 
dents of  Ionia  among  them,  and  religiously,  with 
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Bphesus,  from  the  priestess  of  Artemis  joining  them 
there,  who,  being  appointed  by  an  oracle  the  guar- 
dian of  their  religion,  built  a  temple  to  that  goddess 
at  Massalia,  and  also  established  her  worship ;  and 
such  temples  were  built  and  such  worship  instituted 
in  all  the  numerous  colonies  founded  by  the  Massa- 
liots. 

But  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  not  alone;  Asia 
Minor,  from  Troy  southwards  to  Baalbec,  was  a 
country  in  which  the  worship  of  Apollo  with  the 
Greeks,  or  Baal  with  the  Phoenician  people  prevailed, 
and  Strabo  describes  the  temples  to  these  two 
deities  at  Massalia  as  being  on  the  citadel* — ^the 
Ephesiimi,  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana  of  Ephesus), 
and  one  to  Apollo,  of  whom  the  founders  of  Massalia 
dedicated  a  bronze  statue  at  Delphi  to  commemorate 
a  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  which  resulted  in 
their  possession  of  the  coimtry  they  then  held 
(Pausanias). 

These  two  worships  seem  to  have  extended  to 
Britain,  Artemis  in  Selene,  retained  in  Selby,  Sel- 
kirk, Selwood,  Selbome,  etc.,t  and  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  described  by  Hecataeus  as  that  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, in  which,  if  so,  the  great  temple  at  Avebury 
is  referred  to.  With  either  or  both,  Greek  priests 
and  priestesses  would  have  been  established,  and 
Greek,  as  a  hieratic  language,  introduced. 

The  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  into  Britain  (the  most  refined 
and  refining  part  of  the  Greek  mythological  cult) 

*  Still  identified  by  Mont  Dragon,  and  its  approacli  by  Rue 
Dragon, 
t  Infra,  pp.  65,  66. 

VOL.  XXII.  4 
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is  further  exemplified  by  its  being  banded  down  and 
recorded  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  that  the  two  most 
important  parts  of  the  island,  the  territory  of  the 
Trinobantes,  now  known  as  London,  and  its  western 
suburb  Westminster,  were  dedicated,  the  first  to 
Diana,  the  last  to  Apollo ;  and  the  discovery  and  re- 
covery of  the  beautiful  Etruscan-built  temple  on 
Thomey  Island,  which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  is  a 
corroborative  proof  of  such  dedication  now  existing,* 
and  which  temple  is  in  my  possession. 

It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  (i.,  163),  describing 
the  adventurous  maritime  spirit  of  the  Phocaeans, 
refers  to  their  being  pioneers  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  Iberia,  Tartessus,  etc., 
but  does  not  mention  their  settling  in  the  Keltic  or 
Gallic  country.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  district  of  Massalia  was  really  not  in  the  coimtry 
of  the  Grauls.  A  vast  district  north  of  Massalia  was 
also  not  Keltic,  but  was  occupied  by  Ligurians, 
whose  territories  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Rhone,  and  aroimd  the  Hercynian  forest  (Caesar), — 
a  warlike  people  and  hunters,  who  visited  Britain 
by  the  Liger  or  Ligur  route,  and  must  have  traded 
largely  with  Britain  in  hides  and  leather.  These 
hides  requiring  to  be  cured,  the  occupation  of  ciu*ing 
by  salt,  the  then  only  known  process,  obtained  for 
the  Ligures  the  appellation  of  Salyes,  SaXvccj  as  the 
making  of  leather  in  Britain  at  Salinae  procured  for 
the  same  people  the  appellation  of  Coritani,  a  purely 
Italian  word  derived  from  the  corium  or  leather 
which  they  produced  and  traded  in. 

*  See  my  article  on  the  *'  Ordovicae,  or  Workers  of  Irish  Gold,** 
'  Britisli  AvchsBological  Journal/  Conway  Congress,  1898. 
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Teraple,  with  baaf  , 

achist  i  protected  b}*  a  Ijreak  water  ot  boulders, 

t  from  low-wat«r  mark  upwards. 

See  the  Cotttytiian  MSS.  i[i  the  British  ^tluseuni,  for  the  Dedication  uf  the  District  of 

ThorDsy,  now  Weetininat«r,  bo  Apollo,  and  the  four  followiDg  Plates.     To  illnstrKte 

EtruioHi    luid    Pre-RomaB    architecture  in   Britain.      (London,    district   of   the 

TrinobanteB.) 


<inmp  nffioe  Plata.    l>Lini  3.) 

PBE-ROHAN   TEMPLE  FROM   T110RNK7   18I.ASD, 

Exk\imtd  by  Dr.  Phtni,  F.S.A. 
View  of   Ea*t  Elevation,  showiog  the  founddtion  of  bote  and  masonry  of  steps  of 

aaoent,  all  bedded  finnlj  in  the  natural  aloping  gravel  of  the  Thames  shore. 

See  the  Cotlonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Jfuoeum,  for  the  Dedication  of  the  District  of 

Thomey,  now  WestniinBtcr,  to  Apollo,  and  the  three  following  Platee. 


Exhumed  4j  Jtr.  Phtai,  T.S.A. 

Enlarged  view  of  Temple  with  aculpturc<l  eDriobmenta. 

See  the  CoUoniaa  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the  Dedication  of  the  District  of 

Thorney ,  niev  WMtnuDBter,  to  Apollo,  and  the  two  foDuwing  I'lates. 


TUE  TEMPLE  AT   \VE8TM1NSTKK. 

Exhumed  by  Dr.  PhenS,  F.S.A. 
In  "Cyclopean"  or  PelasKic-Ktnirian 
masonry,  with  wrouj^ht  fai^e  and  squared 
fa<.'e  joints.    Batt«r  produced  by  gnlets, 
iK'tween  rudely -shaped  wed)pe  blocks. 


;%?  /, 


:^^-j, 


Modern  mason's  work,  with  Ijevelled 
face  for  batter,  with  close  parallel  Joints ; 
which  ^oes  liack  to  the  earl}'  Greek  period 
in  all  points,  except  only  in  Etruscan 
architecture. 


/^^  X. 
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WALLS   OF  ETRURIA,    WITH   BATTERING   COURSES. 

From  personal  fntrveyt  by  Dr.  Pheni  in  ISftO-TTSU. 

No.  1.    Russellae.         No.  2.    Populonia.        No.  3.    Faesulae.         No.  4.    Volaterrae. 

See  the  CotUynian  MSS.  in  the  British  MuBeum,  and  the  three  preceding 
Plates. 


Group  of  five  Plates.    Plate  4.] 


[To  face  p.  60. 


(Kegel,  at  StatluDcni'  Hull  (coiiyrlgbt). 


Ono  i)f  aevcnil  groopH  of  Prc-Komao  and  Romaiio-BriliBh  masaive  architectural 
frH)(iii<-*Dt"  Ruulptured  in  hard  luttxlstmic,  found  huilt  oh  waJte  materiat  into  a  liastion 
of  the  ultl  Roman  Wall  of  London,  and  now  in  the  Guildhii.ll  U ~       ''  ~     ' 


columns,  cnpitola,  cornices,  friezet,  epundrils,  volutca,  &c.,  Ac,  corrcapondinB  to 
thoti!  uncovered  iii  the  fuusdation.s  of  tlic  old  human  wall  hy  Hi.  Koach  Smith. 

Seo  his  puhliBheil  account 
London";  alHO  the  C'ollonian  .1 
PIat«B. 
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While  amongst  the  Ligurians  the  appellative  at- 
tached to  the  people,  in  other  countries,  as  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Boman  Italy,  it  attached  to  the  places  of 
production.  There  are  two  places  named  Salinae, 
2aAtvat,  in  Britain,  while  those  in  Italy  produced  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  Roman  State.  They 
abounded  in  Italy  and  its  conquered  provinces, 
Liguria,  etc. 

These  Salinae^  or  salt  works,  were  let  by  the 
Roman  government  to  the  publicani,  and  were 
estimated  at  a  high  value.  Rent  or  tribute  was 
even  paid  to  Rome  for  those  in  Britain,  Gaul,  etc. 

In  Britain  the  western  Salinae  (now  the  town  of 
Droitwich,  near  Cirencester)  indicate  the  Ligurian 
from  the  Phoenician  parts  of  Belerium,  Bolerium, 
or  more  probably  Balerium;  Bal  is  Ligurian  and 
Etruscan  for  a  mine, — and  the  material  extracted 
from  a  mine,  and  to  this  day  is  so  used  in  Cornwall 
(Balerium).*  It  appears  also  as  a  Pimic  word,  no 
doubt  a  contraction  of  the  original  Baal,  as  the 
giver  of  riches. 

In  the  great  himting  grounds,  in  the  now  eastern 
and  midland  counties,  the  Ligurian  Coritani  or 
leather-makers  {i.  e.  hide  curers)  dressed  the  skins 
of  animals  of  the  chase,  and  of  the  large  local  herds 
of  cattle,  at  Salinae  (now  Sandy)  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  extent  of  their  trade  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
large  number  of  places  in  north  and  south  Britain 
in  which  Corium  is  incorporated,  as  Cora  in  the 
north,  to  Corinium  in  the  south.  Their  strongholds 
can  still  be  identified  by  the  Graeco-Italian  words 

*  See  my  article  on  *'  EtruBcan  and  English  Synonymes  *'  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  this  Society. 
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around  them,  as  cupola,*  for  a  hollow  in  a  hill ; 
Braciacae,  a  local  place-name,  etc.,  both  near  a  main 
citadel  or  acropolis.  Carles-  Work,  near  Hatherss^, 
in  Derbyshire  ;t  and  on  Stanton  Moor,  Stafford- 
shire, and  many  other  places. 

In  the  park  of  Sandy  House,  through  which  the 
river  Ivel  J  winds  in  a  remarkably  serpentine  course, 
is  the  name  of  "  Cold  Harbour  "  (Goluber),  evidently 
a  river  deity  of  the  Coritani,  who  reverenced  the 
serpent.     These  Salinae  were  supplied  with  salt  by 
the  pre-Roman  salt  ways,  still  traceable  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Foss  Way,  so  that  these  hunters  and 
curers  of  hides  supplied  largely  the  commerce  of 
the  south-eastern  and  south-western  ports  of  Britain. 
In  the  same  park  are  artificially  raised  banks  facing 
the  south  at  a  convenient  slope  for  stretching  the 
hides ;  the  curing  pits  come  close  to  the  foot  of  these 
banks,  so  that  the  cured  hides  could  be  at  once  dried 
in  the  sun. 

A  large  number  of  places  named  "  Cold  Harbour  " 
are  foimd  to  be,  in  most  cases,  where  unusually  ser- 
pentine forms  of  rivers  are,  as  near  Harpenden,  in 
Hertfordshire,  though  in  some  cases  a  number  of 
tumuli  arranged  in  a  studiedly  serpentine  form 
take  the  place  of  the  winding  river,  as  on  the 
Downs  near  Dunstable.  The  Fonim  Dianae  was 
traditionally  here,  and  a  few  miles  north-east  of  it 
Sundon  was  apparently  a  district  of  Apollo. 

The   dragon   and    python   are   inseparable   from 
water  and  from  death,  and  the  water  deity  and  the 

•  See  my  ai*ticle  on  "  Some  hitherto  little  noticed  Earthworks 
in  Britain,"  *  Brit.  Arch.  Association  Jouiiial,'  December,  1897. 
t  *  Archaeologia/  vol.  vii,  p.  175. 
X  Ligurian  Jvi,  in  that  place. 
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presiding  deity  of  the  tombs  would  therefore  be  ex-' 
pressively  figured  under  the  name  coluber,  of  which, 
as  pointed  out  by  a  studious  antiquary,  "Cold 
Harbour"  is  a  popular  corruption.  At  any  rate 
the  facts  synchronise  so  closely  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable — as  Apollo's  emblem,  the  dragon  or  python, 
was  the  chief  deity  of  these  people — that  the  word 
coluber — ^in  Iberian  Culebra — was  the  original  form, 
of  which  "  Cold  Harbour  "  is  a  corruption. 

This  worship  would  have  been  most  welcome  to 
the  Iberian  settlers  in  Spain,  who,  being  in  company 
with  the  Asiatic  Greek  settlers  from  Phocaea,* 
Ephesus,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Scythic 
and  Tauric  Greeks,  the  Ligurian  Italians  stretching 
from  Italy  to  the  Rhone,  the  Carthaginian  merchants 
and  later  Punic  refugees,  and  the  Gra/Cco-Italian 
settlers,  must  clearly  have  been  colonists  of  the 
Iberians  of  Asia,  and  would  have  held  the  same 
worship  in  their  former  country.  Without  priests, 
temples,  or  ceremonies  their  worship  would  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  its  revival  by  the  priestess  of 
the  Ephesium  would  have  raised  Massalia  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  respect  in  their  eyes,  making  it 
the  chief  city  of  Western  Europe. 

The  great  trade  between  Spain  and  Ireland  ac- 
counts for  the  extraordinary  traditions  of  serpents 
and  serpent  worshippers  in  Ireland,  conjointly  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  from  which,  as  they  were 
both  emblems  of  Apollo,  it  cannot  be  separated.  The 
retention  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  his  terrestrial 
form  of  a  dragon  is  stQl  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  throughout  Spain,  as  in  the  popular  phrase 

♦  Circa  540  B.C. 
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"  No  hay  funcion  sin  Tarascon  " — ^There  is  no  reli- 
gious ceremony  without  the  dragon.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  dragon  as  Tarascon  distinctly  indicates 
the  form  figuring  him  on  earth,*  as  the  sun  did  in 
the  heavens,  and  also  accords  with  the  vast  sem- 
blances of  earth,  constructed  in  the  forms  of  dragons, 
described  by  Hecataeus,  of  which  forms  I  have  pub- 
lished many  extant  examples  discovered  by  me,  and 
exhibited  them  as  well  during  repeated  addresses 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  during  about  forty  years,  as  also  to  the 
American  Association  and  the  Association  Fran^uise. 

The  Avebury  temple  and  its  monuments  combine 
the  sun  and  serpent  forms,  indicating  that  it  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  stated  by  Diodorus,  quoting 
Hecataeus  and  others,  to  be  in  the  northern  island 
off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  which  was  larger  than  Si^^ilif 
in  extent.  The  comparison  might  have  been  with 
Sardinia,  as  being  larger  than  Sicily ;  or  with  Cyprus, 
Crete,  or  some  other  island  better  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  that,  in  addition  to  its  size,  Sicily  and 
Britain  are  both  triangular.  This  triangularity  of 
Sicily  was  carefully  noted  by  ancient  authors,  and 
was  equally  recorded  by  them  with  respect  to  Britain. 
Caesar  asserted  that  Britain  was  triangular — "  Trii- 
quetra"  (Bk.  5,  ch.  xiii,  *  Gr.  W.').  And  there  is  no 
other  island  north  of  Gaul  that  is  triangular  or  larger 
than  Sicily. 

Moreover  in  those  early  days  of  navigation  the 
only  way  of  determining  its  being  as  large  or  larger 

*  Greek  ripac,  a  monster  sei'pent.  See  my  account  of  mj  taking 
official  part  in  the  Dracontic  ceremonies  of  La  Tarasque  at  Tarascon, 
in  the  *  Builder/  August  30th,  1879. 
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than  Sicily  was  by  the  extent  of  space  between  the 
angles  or  promontories.  Caesar,  quoting  older  autho- 
rities, gives  the  space  between  the  southern  angles 
as  five  hundred  miles,  so  that  its  angularity  was 
known  from  its  comparison  with  Sicily  by  Hecataelis, 
Diodorus,  etc. 

It  seems  impossible  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  any 
island  except  Britain  was  referred  to ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  the  record  by  Hecataeus,  admitted  to 
be  only  a  fragment,  is  an  incomplete  introductory 
fragment.  The  mere  fact  of  Britain  being  known 
to  be  an  island,  and  also  to  be  larger  than  Sicily ^  in 
that  remote  age,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  cir- 
cumnavigated, and  only  such  intellectual  explorers 
as  Hecataeus  and  Pytheas  could  or  would  have 
made  such  an  investigation.  In  which  case  its  tri- 
angularity— a  feature  which  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients  as  to  Sicily,  and  caused 
them  to  name  it  Trinacria  (a/cpai,  ends)  =  three- 
sided— must  have  been  taken  note  of.  Moreover  it 
is  not  confounded  with  Thule,  as  the  Orcades, 
Orkneys,  and  Ebudes,  Hebrides  would  have  been 
seen  in  such  circumnavigation,  and  the  description 
of  the  people  places  it  on  the  north  side  of  Gaul. 
Hecataeus  was  the  most  reliable  geographer  and 
navigator  of  the  ancients.  A  man  of  wealth,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  marine  travel  in  particular,  and 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  quoted  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  and  others,  he  not  only  visited  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
both  its  northern  and  southern  shores  westward  to 
Spain,  as  recorded  by  himself ;  but  he  writes  of  this 
northern  island  and  its  temple  to  Apollo  as  though 
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he  knew  these  also  personally.  He  is  the  only  author 
that  Strabo  refers  to  without  sarcastic  remarks,  or 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  observations.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  sailed  to  the 
Baltic,  and  visited  Britain,  as  his  observation  of  this 
northern  island  seems  introductory  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  later  on,  it  being  his  custom  to  record 
minutely  the  various  geographical,  physical,  and 
urban  features  of  the  places  he  mentioned ;  but  as  his 
works  were  in  the  great  Alexaadrian  library,  their 
destruction  makes  the  quotations  from  them  intensely 
valuable,  and  the  exception  to  his  rule  is  a  good 
reason  for  thinking  there  was  an  extended  account, 
to  which  this  was  only  a  preface.  He  lived  about 
500  years  B.C.,  about  the  time  of  Tarquin's  going  to 
Etruria,  when  the  whole  world  was  seeking  informa- 
tion as  to  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  Pytheas 
may  have  been  of  his  time.  In  any  case  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  northern  island  off  Gaul,  and  its  great 
round  temple  to  Apollo,  clearly  comes  from  an  eye- 
witness, and  there  is  no  other  island  or  temple 
answering  the  description,  and  this  exactly  describes 
them  both.  And  the  description  goes  on  into  further 
.details.  Not  only  is  the  temple  stated  to  be  round, 
but  the  Iberian  Greek  is  referred  to  as  a  particular 
dialect^  and  a  city  sacred  to  Apollo  in  the  same 
island  (Britain)  is  mentioned  (Thomey). 

The  identification  of  Tartessus  in  Iberian  Spain 
with  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  writers  is  so  early  a 
connecting  link  between  Asia  and  the  Iberians  that 
nothing  short  of  their  Asiatic  origin  can  be  con- 
cluded. 

The  ApoUion   of   the   sacred   writings   was   the 


North  Sea. 


South. 


To  face  p.  56.] 


Professor  Klausen,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  voyages  made  by 
Hecataeus,  gives  the  above  as  the  representation  of  the  earth  and  sea  referred 
to  by  Hecataeus.  What  is  noticeable  is,  that  whereas  the  Ocean,  which  was 
then  unc-xplored,  is  shown  on  the  ponth,  and  east  and  the  west  of  the  earth, 
the  western  end  of  the  Caspian  Ska,  which  Hecataeus  had  probably  visited, 
and  the  North  (Ska,  which  he  seems  evidently  to  have  >n8ited,  and  thote  only, 
have  names  given  to  identify  them. 
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dragon  deity  of  the  Greeks:  In  Anatolia  a  well- 
known  sculpture  represents  the  dragon  form  of 
ApoUo,  which  is  emblematic  of  darkness  during 
night,  as  the  sun  was  of  his  presence  during  day, 
and  accords  with  the  Hesperian  python,  Ladon, 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  exact  form  of 
this  ancient  worship  in  Spain  proving  alike  its 
antiquity  and  location. 

Massalia  was  the  great  Western  Capital  of  Greek 
civilisation,  as  Olbia,  in  Scythia,  was  the  Eastern, 
and  many  Graeco-Scythic  words  and  people  came 
west  with  the  Tauric  and  Asiatic  Greeks :  the  geo- 
graphical words  are  identical,  as  Olbia,  in  Sardinia ; 
Olbia,  near  Massalia ;  while  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactria  or  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  traders  in 
the  Erythraean  Sea  may  even  have  originated  the 
Graeco-Scythic  dragon  worship  in  China. 

These  two  great  capitals  civilised  the  barbarous 
worships  of  the  eastern  and  western  north,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  northern  Scythia  and  northern 
Scandinavia.  Their  comparatively  ameliorating 
Heliacal  worship  permeated  to  every  district,  and 
their  deity  of  the  night,  the  python  of  Apollo,  was 
so  universal  that  the  Scandinavians  described  it  as 
surrounding  the  whole  earth,  i.  e.  Midgard,  the 
abode  of  men.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  that  Helios 
was  an  Asiatic  deity.  Selene  as  Hecate,  /.  e.  when 
set,  was  one  with  Demeter,  and  Persephone's  dragons 
were  indicative  of  her,  hence  the  dragon  emblemed 
the  set  sun  and  set  moon. 

As  to  Apollo's  python  and  Gohibei\  I  have  visited 
all  the  places  I  could  find  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Cold   Harbour,"    and    always    found    a    winding 
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stream,  sometimes  artificially  curved,  or  other  ser- 
pentine form;  in  addition  to  this,  rude  sheds  or 
shalings  were  found,  and  always  remembered  to 
have  been  located  near,  quite  enough  to  have  origi- 
nated the  modem  appellation,  but  which  in  rude 
times  would  have  been  fair  lodging  for  the  pilgrim 
devotees,  who  for  long  and  long  after  the  districts 
became  Christianised  would  have  visited  these 
spots ;  as  the  many  edicts  against  such  worship  to  a 
late  date — ^which  are  enumerated  in  my  article  on 
Dendrophoria  to  this  Society — prove  that  it  was  not 
obUterated  ;  and  pagan  customs  are  still  kept  up  in 
the  British  Isles,  Western  Europe,  and  even  in  Italy, 
and  frequently  at  night, — some  of  which  I  have 
seen. 

These  wealthy  capitals  rose  and  flourished  entirely 
on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Greeks.  Accounts 
of  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  both  places  are 
historic.  The  fascination  of  the  Greek  worship, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  was  overpowering,  and 
more  than  one  Scythic  king  was  dethroned  for 
attending  the  great  ceremonies  of  Olbia ;  while  the 
Massalian  worship  of  Diana  and  Apollo  spread  into 
all  the  Massaliot  colonies,  and  must  therefore  have 
included  Britain. 

And  as  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
a  python  or  dragon,*  such  worship  must  have  been 
introduced  by  these  immigrants.  Indeed,  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  older  Greek  religion  of 
Dodona,  which  had  reached  Etruria  and  was  used 
by  the  Aruspici,  embraced  these  dragonistic  features 

•  See  my  article  on  "  Place-Names  in  and  around  Borne/'  etc., 
*  Transactions '  of  this  Society,  vol.  xx,  part  1,  October,  1898. 
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in  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Latium,  afterwards 
transferred  to  Soracte  in  Etruria.  The  Druidical 
ceremonies  in  Aricia  and  on  Mount  Soracte  were 
those  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  the 
remote  island  of  Britain,  from  its  isolation,  preserved 
their  original  ceremonies  with  uncorrupted  purity, 
as  related  by  Caesar. 

Massalia  had  its  colleges  for  law,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy;  was  highly  literary,  its  transcripts  of 
Homeric  poems  being  those  used  by  the  Alexandrian 
commentators  oh  Grreek  poetry. 

Although  Caesar's  statements  refer  to  Gaul,  they 
are  even  stronger  by  implication  as  to  Britain,  where 
he  says  the  students  of  the  Gauls  were  sent  to  study 
law,  religion,  rhetoric,  etc. ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  two  great  centres  of  learning  like  Massalia  (to 
which  the  nobles  also  sent  their  sons  for  the  same 
studies)  and  Britain  could  have  existed  without 
intercourse,  in  face  of  the  commercial  fleets  trading 
here.  It  follows  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
students  having  passed  with  honour  through  either 
would  seek  the  other  for  fresh  attainments,  and  in 
such  case  a  common  language  would  be  used,  avd 
ihut  language  must  have  been  Greek.  The  Latins 
sent  their  sons  to  Massalia  to  learn  Greek. 

The  ships  and  ship-building  yards  of  Massalia 
were  well  known.  Having  no  agricultural  territory, 
it  flourished  by  commerce  alone,  and  its  inevitable 
trade  with  Britain  would  have  insured  literary  inter- 
course. 

Although  no  original  Greek  poets  are  recorded  as 
being  Massaliot  citizens,  yet  the  use  of  this  poetical 
work,   the   transcripts  of    Homer,    in    Alexandria 
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strongly  indicates  that  the  works  of  MassaKot 
writers  would  have  existed  in  the  destroyed  library. 
These  fragments  or  transcripts  seem  even  to  indicate 
priority  of  date  to  the  arrangement  of  Homer's 
poems  by  Peisistratus,  and  were  probably  used  as 
more  reliable  in  consequence,  the  Alexandrian 
critics  being  carefully  exact. 

But  it  is  time  to  cross  over  to  the  "Northern 
island  off  the  coast  of  Gaul "  (Britain),  and  on  doing 
so  the  oldest  traditions  take  up  the  Greek  nation 
there  from  Scythia  to  Spain,  and  even  include  the 
most  sacred  places  in  and  around  Greece  itself. 

The  Greek  influence,  through  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse,  was  much  more  insinuating  and 
ameliorating  than  that  of  the  Roman  sword,  and 
though  the  latter  dominated,  and  the  chiefs  were 
gained  by  elevation  to  Roman  citizenship,  the  former 
had  softened  barbarism  and  remained  in  the  hearts 
and  language  of  the  people,  and  can  be  traced  to 
the  present  time  in  Southern  France  and  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  Massalia  was  recognised  as  the 
teacher  of  civilisation  to  the  Galli  (the  nation  of  the 
Gauls)  by  historians. 

Hence  when  Rome  conquered  the  West  the  people 
loved  and  adhered  to  their  old  Greek  customs, 
language,  and  religion,  and  when  Rome  became 
Christianised  they  still  retained  them.  To  this  day 
in  Italy  some  Greek  mountain  tribes  have  retained 
their  Greek  dress,  language,  and  customs,  and  prac- 
tise old  pagan  rites  in  secret,  which  all  the  edicts  of 
the  Church  could  not  suppress  even  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  Britain. 

The  court  language  of  Latin  Rome,  and  the  con- 
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quering  sword  of  Eome,  only  estranged  the  people 
and  forced  them  into  stubborn  submission,  as  well  in 
Italy  as  in  Britain.  * 

The  refined  and  Grecised  nations  of  Latium, 
Btruria,  etc.,  were  exceptions,  the  first  being  itself 
Latin,  and  both,  in  a  sense,  unconquered.  Their 
nobles  became  nobles  of  Rome,  and  patrician  families 
claimed  descent  from  them.  They  were  capable  of 
sharing  the  Government,  and  soon  headed  it  in  the 
Tarquins,  Tullii,  Julii,  etc.,  though  here  and  there  a 
man  of  the  people,  like  Cicero,  rose  through  talent 
and  the  use  of  the  court  language  to  power  and 
eminence. 

Being  in  the  Northern  Island,  evidently  referred 
to  by  Hecataeus,  our  first  business  is  at  and  with 
Avebury — which,  thanks  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now 
Lord  Avebury,  a  noble  title),  is  not  yet  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

As  there  is  no  island  in  the  world  that  answers 
the  description  by  Hecataeus  except  Britain,  so  there 
is  no  temple  of  its  kind  in  the  world  so  vast  as  that 
of  Avebury,  in  which,  for  that  reason,  I  identify  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  fjlme  of  which  extended  to 
the  shores  of  Scythia,  the  refined  city  of  Minerva 
(Athens),  the  sacred  Delos,  and  was  clearly  known 
by  the  Greeks  of  Western  Europe. 

Its  appearance  at  once  removes  it  into  an  anti- 
quity unknown  to  Stonehenge,  and  speaks  of  a 
people  before  Rome  was,  a  people  altogether  unlike 
the  Romans.  Its  vastness  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
temple  to  the  greatest  deity  of  the  island,  and  its 
impressive  symmetry,  allowing  for  the  rude  times  of 
its  formation,  speaks  loudly  of  the  purity  and  un- 
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varying  form  of  the  Sun  God.*  The  details  of  the 
sacking  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Iceni, 
involving  destruction  of  Greek  records  by  the 
Bomans,  as  at  the  palace  of  Frasutagus,  accounts 
for  no  evidences  or  existing  remains  of  the  Greek 
writings.  Moreover  it  was  the  custom  of  con- 
querors to  destroy  archives  of  their  predecessors,  as 
shown  from  the  utter  destruction  of  records  of , Tyre 
and  Carthage,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
that  of  Edward  the  First  of  England ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Frasu-fagfus  t  courtesy  was  specially  due 
from  the  Bomans. 

With  all  the  later  and  overpowering  grandeur  of 
Stonehenge,  it  is  but  an  earthy  pantheon,  whereas 
Avebury  speaks  of  a  Monotheism  all-pfervading,  all- 
powerful,  all-inclusive  of  the  All-Father  (then 
thought  to  be  emblemed  by  the  sim),  unequalled  by 
any  other  similar  work  of  man's  construction;  a 
work,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  by  the  hands  of  Greeks, 
or  more  probably  of  Graeco-Iberians ;  the  "  tan,"  in 
Briia?inia  being  Iberian.  {  Certainly  it  seems  the 
earliest  temple  of  its  kind  ever  constructed,  repre- 
senting the  great  disc  of  the  sun  literally  borne  on 

*  A  good  deal  of  the  irregularity  of  the  embankment,  which  Sir 
Kichard  Colt  Hoare  complains  is  not  shown  by  Stnkeley,  has  arisen 
from  pita  being  dug  in  it  to  bum  the  large  stones,  and  from  the 
diggings  by  treasure  seekers.  This  I  have  found  from  personal 
observation.  These  pits  for  burning  the  stones  are  actually  quoted 
in  Sir  B.  G.  Hoare's  great  work,  and  many  existed  befoi*e  his  time. 
(Infra,  p.  64,  note.) 

f  Husband  of  Boadicea.  The  termination  of  his  name  is  Iberian. 

t  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare  writes  "Abury,"  Dr.  Stukeley  "Abiri;"  this 
uncertainty  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Ibiri  or  Iberi  was  the 
original  word.  Hence  Iberian,  Abierto,  open ;  Abrir,  to  enclose, 
as  to  the  temple,  compare  the  Iberic  words  Abiosa,  a  huge  snake, 
as  to  the  serpent,  Ibero,  an  Iberian.     Hesiod's  Abii  (Abiri). 
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the  dorsal  folds  of  a  gigantic  python  creeping  upon 
the  earth,  far  surpassing,  though  combining,  the 
Egyptian  symbolism  of  the  winged  sun  and  its 
attendant  uraei.  This  idea  of  Stukeley's,  expressed 
before  many  of  the  stones  were  demolished,  could 
not  have  been  without  reasonable  foundation,  or  Sir 
Eichard  Colt  Hoare  would  not  have  inserted  it  in 
his  great  work  without  objections,  as  where  Stuke- 
ley  is  wrong  Sir  Richard  points  it  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir  Richard  in  a  large  plate,  from  a  survey 
made  by  his  professional  surveyor,  shows  both  the 
avenues  forming  the  serpent  as  existing,  though 
slightly  varying  from  Stukeley's  drawing,  and  so 
far  corrects  it. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  states  regarding  this  plan 
by  his  surveyor,  while  finding  fault  with  that  by 
Stukeley : 

"  On  examining  this  ground-plan,  we  perceive  a  degree 
of  symmetry,  of  which,  except  upon  paper^  we  could  form 
no  conception,  nor  for  which  could  we  give  credit  to  the  early 
Britons,  We  behold  the  grand  circle  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  the  large  mount  of  Silbury  in  a  line 
opposite  to  it.  Two  avenues,  like  wings,*  expand  themselves 
to  the  right  and  left^  as  if  to  protect  the  hallowed  sanctu- 
ary and  the  holy  mount/' 

Dr.  Stukeley  seeks  Hebrew  for  the  name  of  this 
temple,  but  it  is  that  of  a  people  much  nearer  at 
hand,  and  known  to  have  been  the  common  residents 
in  Britain  before  the  Gauls. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  uses  the  word  Abury,  now 
Avebury,  from  the  Iberic  transmutation  of  b  and  v. 

*  Exactly  the  Egyptian  winged  sun. 
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Stukeley  more   correctly   uses   Aberi  or  Abiri,  of 
which  Iberi  would  have  been  the  source. 

The  name  is  distinctly  Iberic.     The  Iberic  words 
Abierto^  open ;  Abrir^  to  obstruct,  or  enclose,  as  by 
an  embankment;  Abra^  a  hollow,  apply  to  this  as 
an  embanked  hollow  temple  open  to   the  heavens. 
Abiosay  a  huge  serpent,  applies  to  the  form  of  the 
wings  of  the  temple ;  a  word  apparently  combining 
dimension  of  dominion  or  territory,  in  aba^  and  in 
the  region  of  the  under  world,  in  osar^  a  place  of 
death — the   exact  description   of  Apollo*s  python. 
Ibero  is  Iberic  for  an  Iberian.     Bury  in  Avebury  or 
Abury  is  a  corruption  for  Abiri  or  Iberi,  and  also  in 
Silbury  (Sil-beri).     The   Iberic    Sill   or  Sil   is   an 
oflScial  seat,   throne,   etc.,   latterly  used   as   for    a 
bishop's  see,*  ecclesia,  etc.    And  from  Silbury  Hill  all 
the  great  ceremonies  within  the  temple  could  be  weU 
seen.     On  unearthing  a  part  near  the  embankmentt 
enormous  quantities  of  burnt  earth,  bones,  horns,  etc., 
were  found  and  carted  away.   The  same  things  were 
found  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  altar  to  Diana 
in  London,  where  St.  Paul's  now  stands.     Classical 
writers    state    that   in    sacrifices    to    the    under- 
ground deities  the  whole  victim  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  as  appears   to  have  been  the  case  with  this 
pythonic  semblance  at  Avebury,  and  also  at  the  altar 
of  Diana  (as  above),  who,  as  Hecate — the  set  moon — 
became  an  undergroimd  deity. 

In  my  late  paper  on  "  Place-Names  "  I  suggested 

*  Spenser. 

t  This  digging  at  the  embankment,  whicb  seems  to  have  been 
prior  to  Sir  B.  G.  Hoare's  survey,  would  have  tended  to  destroy  the 
true  form  of  the  temple  even  more  than  the  pits  for  burning  stone. 
(See  <iipi-a,  p.  62.) 


av\ 
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This  plan,  conaidered  by  Sir  R.  C.  Uodre  t«  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Stnkele3' 
in  the  year  1724,  cannot  be  oorrectly  attributed  U>  him.  as  it  bears  the  <late 
"1702."  An  IStnkeley  measured  the  cirola,  in  compnny  with  Mr.  Robert  Oale, 
in  1T2I,  and  puV>1ighed  hii  account  in  1724,  it  would  appear  that  he  used  a 
drawing  by  iionie  antiquary,  made  nearly  twenty  years  before,  nnd  perhaps  evtn 
then  copietl  from  Bome  prurioua  oximiiner,  as  Auliury  in  1663,  Dr.  Toop,  and 
others.  Camilen  <|Uotea  from  Aubury's  MS.,  which  contains  a  sketch,  seen  by 
Stakeley.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoarc's  survey  was  made  in  1812,  being  110  years  after  the 
(late  "1702,"  and  91  years  after  Stukeley'a  snrvey,  during  which  time  great 
(liLipidations,  both  of  the  earCliwDrk  and  the  itonei  of  the  temple,  had  occurn^d. 
The  namo  Al>ury,  whiuh  Stukoley  said  w«a  iBroag,  in  itielf  shows  it  was  not  by 
him.     Sir  Richaid  complain!  of  hii  making  it  too  round. 


.SurrejF  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in  1812. 

AfMr  91  years  of  ooatinuotiB  «Ad  per*Ut«]it  excavatioiig  iiit«  the  templo,  aaH 
witituti  injury  by  porsous  reaiding  in  the  surrounding  villages,  the  wonder  is 
rather  that  the  earthwork  should  have  preserveil  so  mach  instuul  of  ao  little  of 
its  rotundit;.  The  divergence,  uii<ler  tbcae  oircumstuicf  s,  is  not  sufficieot  to 
■how  that  the  original  worL  waa  Lot  at  leait  as  citcular  as  that  in  the  preceding 
Plate.  Nearly  everjr  irregulaiiiy  bears  the  impress  of  the  spade  of  the  destroyer, 
and  by  the  loose  and  crumbled  earth  in  the  more  prominent  ones,  is  aten  to 
be  the  result  of  unmistakable  intent  to  demolish  the  form  of  the  embankment. 


'^■•   ^  ^^^.^n-. 


Urmp  0/ finir  Plata.    I'litk  3,  tnfawp.  W,]  [Thiiaiul  Ihe/M-irivg  Flair. 

rU.V   OF   ABIRI, 

With  itB  two  Avenues,  •nd  Silhnry  Hill. 

Survtytd  fry  Dr.  Stul-ttry  m  1721. 

Tbe  drnving  in  tbia  Plate  ia  too  mechanical,  and  Stulceley  in  wrong  in  his 
topography.  "Overton  Hill"  being  roallj  Hackpen  Hill,  aa  kcd  in  the  next 
Plst«.  Still,  91  years  before  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  made  his  ean'ey  was  a  long  perioil, 
and  a  period  of  deatmt;tioa  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Stukcley  muat,  thercforn,  have 
had  great  advantages  over  Sir  R,  C.  Hoare,  and  the  temple  must  have  been 
much  more  perfect,  and  a  large  nnmlier  of  stones  standing  to  indic«t«  the  Avenues 
in  Dr.  Stukeley's  time. 


%■■ 


ythii  and  Uiree  prtteitiiig  Plain, 


HILL. 


This  survey,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  was  the  one,  no  duuht,  of  wbich  I'Ute  2  was 
an  enlargetl  portion.  It  is  really  more  idetLl  than  IStnkoloy'a.  The  avonuoa  aro  unduly 
extended.  But  aa  the  stoncn  in  the  Kennet  Aveniio  cease  at  the  very  plare  where,  in 
Stuketoy'a  plan,  the  avenue  branches  off  to  "Overton"  (Hackpen)  Hill,  and  as  several 
stones  are  sho«n  as  atill  remaining  on  that  hill,  it  rather  caafims  than  amends  the 
acr]>ent  Stuiieley  described,  and  even  shows  the  htad  of  <i  acrpent,  though  d  is  proportioned. 


RESTORATION    OF   ABIRI    OR    IBIRI. 

A  drawing  by  Ur.  PuENfi,  showing  the  embaokmont  and  the  st«ne  circltts  within  it ; 
together  with  a  eircle  and  trilithon,  oriuinaUy  existing  on  the  north  aide,  as  Silbury  Hill 
iloea  on  the  south  side.  This  was  probably  the  primitive  place  ot  aaaembly,  as  the  small 
temple  at  Stonehenge  once  was  at  that  place.  The  trilithon  liad  also  probably  a  relation 
lo  tlie  small  trititbons  at  Stonehenge.  It  throws  mucli  meaning  into  the  subject,  as 
tliough  it  is  more  distant  from  Silbury  Hill,  its  position  to  that  hill  is  the  same  as  t'' 
large  cii'oular  temple,  both  being  on  a  line  from  north  to  south,  with  the  great  circ 
lumple  between  them. 
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the  probability  of  Silbury  Hill  being  incomplete, 
from  its  wanting  its  spiral  ascent  similar  to  those 
still  existing  on  eminences  from  East  Anglia  to  the 
frontier  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Gladstone  describes  the  Helloi  and  Selloi 
(terms  which  no  doubt  descended  to  the  sacred 
administrators  of  the  rites  of  Hehos  and  ScXifi/ii, 
Selene)  as  interchangeable  terms.  This  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  their  alternation  in  day  and  night,  and 
their  sometimes,  as  at  rising  and  setting,  apparently 
almost  equal  magnitude.  It  approximates  to  the  term 
c/caroc,  far-shooting,  applied  to  Apollo,  and  the  feminine 
tKarii  to  Artemis  as  Selene;  also  to'^HAcoc  and''HXi|. 

The  latter  word,  Selene,  as  abbreviated  and  incor- 
porated in  compound  words,  is  hardly  ever  found 
except  in  Britain  and  Greece^  and  the  few  exceptions 
are  in  Greek  colonies.  The  less  prominence  of  this 
appellation  of  the  moon  in  Greece  arises  from  the 
numerous  other  terms  applied  to  it  there,  as  Arte- 
mis, Diana,  Hecate,  etc. ;  some  examples  have  been 
already  quoted. 

The  following  names  illustrate  the  localities  sacred 
to  Selene : 

Britain.  Gavl.  Holstein. 

1.  Selby.  1.  Sellesner-cher.         1.  Selenter-See. 

2.  Selham.  2.  Selle. 

3.  Selhurst. 

4.  Selkirk. 

5.  Selling. 

6.  Selsdon.     (Compare  Sundon,  etc.) 

7.  Selston. 

8.  Selwood. 

9.  Selsea.     (Chelsea  may  be  a  corruption  of  Selsea ;  if  so, 

Apollo's  Thorney  would  lie  midway  between  the 
VOL.  XXU,  5 
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rising  and  setting  Selene,  both  places  being  on  re- 
markable elevations — St.  Paul's  and  St.  Luke's.) 

10.  Sel  way  or  Solway. 

11.  Selgovie.     The  priests  of  the  worship. 

Camden  gets  Solway  from  Selgovie ;  here  again  is 
confusion  of  the  sun  with  the  moon. 


Denmark. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

1.  Selle. 

1.  Sel. 

2.  Selbo. 

1.  Seligher  (Lake) 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Greece. 

1.  Selb. 

1.  Sale. 

1.  Selinus. 

2.  Selbitz. 

2.  Sellasia. 

3.  Sellye. 

3.  Selve. 

4.  Selmeez. 

4.  Selistie. 

5.  Selve. 

5.  Selitza. 

The  words  Selva^ 

Seltz,  are 

6.  Selvi. 

not  applicable. 

7.  Selmuo. 

^ 

8.  Selimnia. 

This  is  pre-Christian  Greek. 

As  strong  indications  of  references  to  Apollo 
could  be  given,  but  Artemis  as  Selene  is  less  knowTi, 
as  to  the  name,  to  the  Greek  writers  on  Britain. 

But  the  moon  was  associated  with  Britain  in  a 
special  manner.  Diodorus,  quoting  ancient  authors, 
says  the  moon  was  held  to  be  nearer  this  island 
than  elsewhere,  and  Apollo  visits  the  island  once  in 
every  nineteen  years.  Leto  (Latona),  mother  of  / 
Apollo  and  Diana,  was  described  as  being  bom  here, 
and  Hercules  as  having  visited  the  island.  One 
ancient  writer  asserts  that  on  inquiring  at  Mas- 
salia  about  the  navigation  in  the  northern  seas,  he 
could  get  no  information. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  The  old 
story  of  the  Roman  and   Phoenician   ship-masters. 


;c: 
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when  the  latter  wrecked  his  ship  rather  than  let  the 
Roman  know  his  trade  course;  the  determination 
of  the  merchants  summoned  by  Caesar  not  to  reveal 
to  him  the  products  of,  or  the  nationalities  in, 
Britain;  the  ingenious  report  of  the  Irish  people 
being  cannibals,  to  prevent  gold-dealers  seeking  the 
rich  Irish  gold, — these  and  other  subterfuges  reveal 
the  spirit  of  secrecy  as  the  ruling  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, whose  trade  would  be  open  to  strangers  if 
known. 

The  story  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  commimica- 
tion  between  this  island  and  Greece  is  too  long  to 
insert,  but  it  may  be  summarised. 

He  records  two  sacred  deputations  from  the  island 
so  described  to  the  specially  Holy  Island  of  Apollo 
and  Diana — Delos.  The  names  of  the  delegates  are 
given  in  each  case,  as — First,  two  virgins,  Arge 
('Apyj/c)  and  Opis  (''Ottic),  both  Greek  names  signi*- 
fying  a  serpent,  from  its  bright  and  rapid  move- 
ments, bright  light ;  and  under  the  care  and  favour 
of  the  gods.  Second,  Hyperochd  (YwBpoy^ii)^  pre- 
eminent, a  ridge.  The  Gallic  roches  (rocks)  is  clearly 
this  word,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  half  Greek, 
half  Grallic,*  i.  e.  from  beyond  the  rocks  or  coast  = 
beyond  the  sea ;  or  Greek  /ioyOoc,  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  Laodic^  (AaoSiKii)  (Greek),  the  law,  or 
custom  of  the  people. 

Corresponding  missions  are  asserted  to  have 
issued  from  Greece  to  the  priests  of  ApoTIo  here,  in 
each  case  to  convey  votive  ofEeriugs  to  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

*  Plato  and  others  assert  that  the  Greeks  adopted  words  from 
the  nations  tbey  came  in  contact  with. 
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The  missionaries  did  not  return  in  either  case. 
Those  to  Greece  remained  and  were  buried  in 
Delos.  Perhaps  those  to  Britain  were  interred  in 
the  long  barrow  near  Avebury. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  these  two  worships  involved 
night  and  day  ceremonies,  that  the  spirally  cut  hills 
of  England,  which  appear  to  have  been  sacred 
ascents  for  such  worshippers  (as  figured  in  my 
"  Place-names  in  and  around  Rome,  Latium,  Etruria 
and  Britain,"  in  this  Society's  *  Transactions  '),*  in 
the  east  of  England  ascend  facing  the  rising*  sun, 
and  on  the  west  side  ascend  facing  the  setting  sun. 

One  of  the  most  singular  evidences  of  night  or 
Dragon  worship  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is,  that  the 
Python,  Ladon,  the  Dragon  form  of  the  set  sun,  the 
hidden  Apollo,  was  the  emblem  of  the  n)erian 
Tarshish  (Tartessus),  as  the  winged  dragon  or 
griflSn,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Samians  on  their 
first  voyage  to  Tartessus,  to  commemorate  the  great 
wealth  their  voyage  produced  (Herodotus,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  152),  and  like  the  winged  dragon  sphinx  of 
Oedipos  at  Thebes,  and  the  Graeco-Scythic  dragon 
at  Olbia,  ruled  from  east  to  west  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

So  bright  had  been  the  recollection  of  the  advent, 
mission,  and  death  of  the  delegates  from  Britain, 
that  perpetual  rites  were  maintained  at  their  graves 
in  Delos. 

The  graves  of  these  missionaries  bearing  offerings 
to  Apollo  and  Diana  were  in  Delos,  and  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  minutely  describes  them,  as  well  as 
the  rites  performed  at  them. 

The   tomb   of   the  earlier   ones  was   behind  the 

*  October,  1898,  vol.  ix,  part  1. 
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temple  of  Diana,  and  faced  the  east ;  it  was  near  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Ceians;  that  of  the  later 
ones,  on  the  left  on  entering  the  iemenos  of  Diana, 
with  an  ohve  tree  growing  on  it.  Youths  and 
maidens,  before  marriage,  cut  ofE  and  dedicated 
portions  of  their  hair  to  the  interred  messengers  in 
the  latter  case;  and  collections  (firstfruits)  were 
made  at  the  other  tomb  during  the  chanting  of  a 
Lycian  hymn,  composed  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
bones  burnt  on  the  altar  were  strewn  over  the  tomb. 
These  rites  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (bk.  iv, 
chs.  32,  33),  circa  540  B.C.  By  the  ruined  temples' 
sites  I  traced  their  position  in  Delos  myself. 

Later  missions  reached  Greece  from  the  Western 
countries^  clearly  identifying  the  island  in  question 
with  the  one  north  of  Keltic  Gaul  (Britain).  These 
minute  descriptions  are  most  forcible,  and  the  names 
impressive. 

The  poetic  fables  of  Pindar  cast  a  haze  over  this 
plain  history,  by  mixing  up  passages  in  the  Hesiodic 
poems  as  applying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in 
question  without  authority.  Aeschylos,  also,  in  his 
*  Prometheus  '  makes  similar  confusion. 

About  279  B.C.  a  military  alliance  was  made  be- 
tween the  Greeks  of  Delphi  and  the  Hyperboreans, 
in  which  the  latter  sent  the  leaders  Laodicus,  Hy- 
perochus,  and  Pyrrhus  (all  Greek  names,  and  per- 
sons, from,  in  any  case,  an  island  north  of  Gaul, 
and  assimilating  to  those  of  the  female  priestesses 
or  missionaries,  and  therefore  probably  sacerdotal 
names,  or  pertaining  to  the  families  of  high  rank  in 
the  island),  to  aid  the  Delians  in  resisting  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  who  was  about  to  attack  the  temple 
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of  Apollo  (the  common  god  of  the  Delians  and 
Hyperboreans),  and  their  united  valour  saved  the 
temple  (Pausanias).  This  was  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries  after  Hecataeus,  when  the  Hyper- 
borean island  must  have  been  well  known  ;  and  its 
worship  of  Apollo  was  evidently  at  its  greatest 
height.  And  the  recorded  missions  from  this  island 
to  Tempe,  where  it  is  said  the  Delians  and  Hyper- 
boreans assembled  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  *  down  to 
the  late  times  of  paganism,  appear  to  have  been 
constant,  and  were  probably  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  of  years  on  the  occasions  of  Delphic  depu- 
tations to  Tempe. 

But  further,  Cicero,  about  only  70  b.c.  (whose 
Greek  teachers  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  Demetrius 
Syrus,  Zeno,  and  others  would  have  instructed  him 
in  Greek  history),  writes  of  Apollo,  "Jove  et 
Laton^  natus,  quern  ex  Hyperboreis  Delphos  ferunt 
advenisse.f 

Having  devoted  many  years  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  great  temples,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  most  successful  results,  as  published  by 
me  in  the  *  Wiltshire  Magazine  *  of  August,  1881 ; 
the  report  of  the  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
1880 ;  in  the  *  Times '  of  August,  1891 ;  and  in  the 
*  Transactions '  of  this  Society  in  October,  1898, 1 
now  feel  that  I  can  safely  add  some  remarks  based 
upon  further  researches,  and  comparisons  of  these 
structures. 

As  the  Pythonic  games  at  Delphi  were  concurreflf 

*  Aeii.m  nomXf}  'Icropia  (*  Vuria  Historia'),  bk.  iii,  cbap  i. 
r  •  De  Nat.  Deur/  bk.  iii. 
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with  those  of  Olympia,  which  were  celebrated  -  till 
about  400  A.D.,  and  as  the  Romans  did  not  molest 
the  Iberic  ceremonies,  and  sent  Iberian  legions  into 
Britain,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
Pythonic  celebrations  in  Avebury  lasted  till  the 
conversion  of  Constantino  terminated  Paganism 
officially,  and  that  the  colonies  of  Greeks,  Iberians, 
and  Grauls  frequented  them  in  crowds,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  originated  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  imparalleled  provision  for  seating 
the  spectators.  The  Romans,  therefore,  had  good 
reason  to  erect  the  superb  structure  of  Stonehenge 
as  their  contribution  to  the  sacred  vicinity. 

There  is  nothing  Druidical  about  Stonehenge  or 
Avebury.  The  former  appears  certainly  a  Roman 
construction  to  compliment  the  people  of  the 
country.  (See  my  address  at  Stonehenge,  August, 
1881, '  Wiltshire  Magazine.') 

The  temple  at  Stonehenge  is,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  such  published  accounts,  evidently  a  Roman 
structure  on  an  enormous  scale,  in  imitation  of 
the  smaller  ancient  temple  within  it.  This  is  clear 
from  the  chiselling  by  metal  tools  visible  on  the 
larger  structure,  and  noticed  by  R.  C.  Hoare.  But 
the  shapes  the  stones  are  chiselled  into  are  unlike 
anything  in  the  world,  except  parts  of  the  smaller 
temple  and  the  counterparts  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 
As  the  only  person  who  has  discovered  this  unique 
peculiarity,  together  with  the  similarity  with  certain 
relics  in  Africa  almost  in  the  longitude  of  Minorca, 
and  in  other  islands  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  I 
am  strengthened  in  the  views  I  have  expressed  on 
the  grand  temples  in  this  island. 
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niustrations  are  given  of  several  unique  temples, 
of  five  of  which  I  have  been  the  sole  discoverer, 
those  in  my  survey  in  North-west  America,  Samo- 
thrace,  Minorca,  North  Britain,  and  that  to  Apollo 
on  Thomey  Island. 

Just  as  the  great  temple  in  Minorca  is  the  onhf 
extant  example  of  the  Pel asgian  form  and  position  of 
a  temple^  or  a  theatre  of  assembly,  so  Stonehenge  is 
the  lithic  arrangement  which  was  subsequently  fol- 
lowed in  constructing  the  earlier  Pagano-Eoman 
basilikae.  These,  no  doubt,  were  originally  circular, 
but  as  the  Eomans  became  acquainted  with  other 
nations  the  oval  form  would  follow.  Finally  the 
Greek  rectangular  form  was  adopted.  But  the  ovi- 
form  shape  waa  simply  transformed  in  position, 
and,  as  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  re- 
tained in  the  external  approach,  while  the  Sacellum, 
or  holy  of  holies,  became  the  temple  itself.  This 
was  really  the  original  form,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Gozo. 

Each  trilithon  represented  an  aperture  sacred  to 
a  deity  or  a  ceremony,  in  later  times  perpetuated 
by  lateral  recesses  with  figures  of  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  still  later  times  by  saints  and  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  them. 

The  worship  of  the  dragon  in  Spain  existed  (even 
anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks)  among  the 
Ligurians  from  Italy,  who  already  possessed  it  from 
the  Greek  Pelasgians.  And  in  the  older  Asiatic 
settlement  07i  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ^  in  which  the 
Iberians  were  located,  was  a  grand  commercial 
emporium,  Tartessus,  with  which  the  Tyrians  had 
traded   in  very  remote  times.     The  place  was  so 
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great  in  importance  that  Iberia  and  Tartessia  were 
synonymous,  and  by  the  large  number  of  crania  in 
the  barrows  of  early  Britain  of  Iberian  type,  it  is 
clear  that  these  people  were  amongst  the  earliest 
settlers  here.     The  crania  in  these  barrows  illus- 
trate the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  into  Iberic  Britain. 
These  Tartessian  Iberians  were  in  early  communi- 
cation with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  would  also  have  spoken  Greek,  and  would 
have  introduced  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  serpent 
on  their  coming  into  Britain.    Herodotus  states  that 
the  commercial  men  in  his  time  spoke,  from  their 
traffic  with  foreign  traders,  at  least  seven  languages ; 
Greek  was  the  one  most  in  use  by  interpreters. 

The  description  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Tartessus  is  overpowering.  It  vied  with  that  of 
Tyre,  and  from  it  Tyre  obtained  its  enormous 
wealth;  and  the  trade  clearly  extended  to  the 
Britannic  Islands. 

Their  emblem  was  the  griffinic  dragon,  adopted 
no  doubt  from  the  old  traditions  of  griffins  being 
guardians  of  treasure,  and  its  worship  must  have 
been  introduced  by  them  into  these  islands. 

But  the  Iberians  had  not  the  expansive  energy 
of  the  Greeks.  Local  wealth  made  their  com- 
merce. The  Greeks  had  then  the  commerce,  civi- 
lisation, and  luxury  of  the  Tartessians,  and  of  the 
Tyrian  merchant  princes  settled  amongst  them, 
as  a  basis  to  act  on,  as  the  Eomans  had  that  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  gold  of  the  Asturias  was  as  abundant  as  it 
was  pure,  and  was  said  to  be  guarded  by  the  griffons 
(dragons)  of   Tartessus.      Massalian  gold  included 
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the  British  and  Irish,  and  that  mart  finallj  absorbed 
the  Tartessian  trade  in  Asturian  gold. 

In  such  case  the  Asturian  mountains  would  take 
the  place  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains  of  the  Greek 
poets,  which  from  the  perpetual  cold  north  wind 
from  their  snow-covered  summits  would  have  causea 
them  to  be  described  as  the  mountains  of  (Boreas 
the  north  wind,  piTrac,  the  cold  wind  of  the  north 
mountains.  There  is  no  continuously  snow-covered 
mountain  chain  north  or  west  of  the  Alpine  latitudes 
except  the  Asturian. 

The  ancients  often,  in  error,  identified  the  west 
with  the  north,  as  shown  in  some  of  their  maps  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  early  maps  of  Britain, 
some  of  which  I  have.  Caesar,  who  had  not  come 
to  Britain  by  the  coast  of  Spain,  had  been  misled  by 
this,  and  while  dwelling  on  the  triangular  form  of 
Britain,  described  it  as  lying  towards  Spain — Altenun 
vergit  ad  Hispaniam  (bk.  v,  ch.  xiii). 

The  Greeks  naturally  surpassed  the  Iberians, 
and  Massalia  eclipsed  Tartessus  as  Olbia  did  the 
Scythic  ports  of  trade  {supra ^  pp.  5,  6). 

Caesar's  statements  are,  therefore,  supported  by  a 
long  chain  of  evidences  showing  that  Greek,  which 
he  states  was  ofiicially  and  privately  used  in  Britain, 
was  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
public  transactions,  and  that  the  luxuries  from 
beyond  the  seas,  traded  in  by  the  Massaliote  Greeks, 
were  in  common  use  among  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated settled  colonists  of  this  island. 

Indeed,  so  completely  had  Greek  the  ascendency, 
that  on  the  decline  of  the  classic  writers  and  oraton   f 
it  became  again  the  language  of  the  capital  of  Italy, 


^ 
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and  only  died  out  by  permissive  alternate  orations 
in  Greek  and  Latin  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  the  most  important  documents  were  bi- 
lingual, being  written  lineally  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
examples  of  which  are  in  the  Vatican  library. 

The  same  thing  to  an  extent  prevailed  in  Britain, 
but  was  suppressed  by  the  Augustinian  or  new 
branch  of  the  Church.  The  Saxons  having  em- 
braced the  new  faith  under  the  Latins,  and  Britain 
having  been,  in  common  with  South  and  West 
Europe  and  Africa,  previously  Christianised  from  a 
Greek  source,  religious  as  well  as  national  antago- 
nism acted  and  reacted  in  the  national  divisions. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  powerful  writers  that  any 
great  mental  outburst  is  the  result  of  expansion  of 
political  pent-up  feeling.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so,  and 
it  may  be  traced  in  the  grand  array  of  the  writers 
of  Greek  literature  on  the  removal  of  the  over- 
shadowing malific  influence  of  the  Persian  power ; 
in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Latin  writers, 
when  for  a  time  the  temple  of  Janus  *  was  closed 
and  the  swords  of  the  legions  sheathed;  in  the 
writings  of  Alfred  and  the  scholarly  men  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  on  the  subjugation  of  the 
Danes;  in  the  Chaucerian  period  by  the  desire  to 
escape  from  Latin  as  a  language  and  a  ruling  power ; 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  great  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  combatants  for  which  were, 
in  more  recent  times,  known  as  reformers,  and  the 
forces  of  which  parties  have  only  abandoned  the 
sword  for  controversy,  but  still  exist  as  two  great 
political  powers. 

♦  From  wbich  the  name  January  is  derived 
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The  Greek  language,  civilisation,  and  refinement 
had  been  obliterated  by  Roman  rule ;  Roman  civili- 
sation and  refinement  by  the  sluggish  ignorance  and 
sensuality  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  dark  ages. 
At  last,  under  the  reaction  from  great  military 
pressure,  Alfred  reduced  to  order  the  phonetic 
colloquial  language  of  his  people. 

With  no  books  but  those  of  the  ecclesiastics,  no 
dictionaries  (though  it  is  stated  that  Bishop  Asser 
wrote  a  glossary  for  his  Boethius),  and  with  no 
official  scribes,  as  the  Greeks  had,  he  produced  by 
his  critical  translations,  not  only  a  new  ivritten 
language,  but  one  containing  historical  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest,  including  all  that  was  then 
known  of  the  geography  of  the  world.  But  the 
language  was  hard,  the  characters  far  from  easy, 
and  the  students  few. 

This  was  the  heterogeneous  state  of  mental 
culture  which  Chaucer  had  to  contend  with  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  had  to  be  Englished.  The 
national  mind  being  barren  of  literary  knowledge 
beyond  the  ecclesiastical,  he  took  up  the  most 
popular  feature  in  which  that  knowledge  found  an 
external  expression,  and  produced  a  dramatic  and 
picturesque  effect  through  his  pilgrims  (pilgrimage 
being  then  the  grand  feature  of  the  age) ,  tending  to 
instruction,  moral  bearing,  and  lasting  mental 
pictures  of  entertainment,  incorporating  the  medi- 
aeval play-loving  feature  with  a  lofty  purpose,  and 
through  an  attractive  medium. 

His  sagacity  did  not  stop  at  this.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that,  any  more  than  Homer,  he  had  a 
preceptor,  nor  an  example  to  go  by ;  but,  led  into  a 
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channel  which  has  resulted  in  great  good  to  the 
posterity  of  his  country,  he  put  all  this  graphic 
matter  into  verse. 

Prose  is   a  long,   laborious,  and  heavy  process, 

suited  only  to  a  thoroughly  understood  language  and 

subject.     Poetry,   from   its   shorter   sentences,   apt 

allusions,    pungent     satire,   vivacity,    and    general 

powers,  possesses  a  grasp  which  secures  the  memory 

in  the  most  enticing  form,  and  when  brilliant,  joyous, 

and  descriptively  picturesque,  enables  the  unlearned 

to  take  hold  with  delight  on  a  subject,  and  produces 

an  unforgettable  enjoyment.     But  beyond  this,  its 

power  over  words,  its  grammatical  constructions  and 

variations,  its  musical  cadence,  metre  and  rhythm, 

render  it,  whether  the  Homeric  or  Chaucerian  poems 

are  in  question,  a  means  of  framing  a  language,  gram- 

maticising,  and   conveying  instruction,  particularly 

that  of  history,  which  no  other  medium  possesses. 

As  the  Homeric  poems  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  language,  so  the  Chaucerian  are  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  English ;  and  if,  as  was  the  case,  no 
language  in  ancient  times  equalled  the  Greek,  so 
certainly  no  language  in  modem  times  equals  the 
English. 

Its  effect  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  is  markedly  prominent. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  as  the  Saxons  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Greek  nation,  its  language,  policy, 
'  and  customs,  why  has  so  much  space  been   occu- 
pied with  Greek  influence  in  Europe  ? 

The  Saxons  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  till  they 
came  to  Britain,  but  in  spite  of  the  rise,  culmina- 
tion and  decay  of  Roman  pagan  power,  Greek  still 
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lived  and  now  exists  in  effect  in  Great  Britain.  To 
state  this  without  having  shown  the  taide'Sprtdi 
influence  of  Greek  as  a  language,  Greek  customs, 
luxuries,  refinement,  commerce,  and  intercourse, 
would  be  to  court  incredulity  regarding  it;  but 
taking  Plato's  statement  that  the  Greeks  adoptee 
words  from  the  language  of  those  they  came  in  con- 
tact with,  many  similarities,  which  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  students,  may  be  looked  on  as  by  no  means 
accidental.  In  Gaelic,  Greek  words  are  foxmd,  and 
the  roots  of  certain  words  in  Greek  are  not  known, 
simply  because  the  roots  are  in  other  languagi^ 
Examples  can  be  given,  but  it  is  only  necessary,  as 
an  illustration,  to  mention  a.feio  of  the  Greek  words 
still  in  the  English  language.  They  are  homely 
words,  showing  that  they  have  cropped  up  into 
Anglo-Saxon  from  the  people's  former  vernacular,  I 
In  some  parts  of  East  Anglia,  when  a  person  does  j 
not  speak  so  as  to  be  easily  understood,  the  old 
story  crops  up,  and  he  is  told  "  You  are  a  Grecian^ 
Rites  to  Apollo  are  still  practised  in  remote  glens  in 
Scotland,*  and  in  Brittany  and  Spain,t  a  circular 
hoop  enveloped  in  fire  being  the  emblem  of  the  Sun 
god. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  English 
similarities : 

^■Z        }  Father;  bene  patrimony,  etc. 

•  *  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland/  vol.  xii,  pp.  391—395, 
1899-90. 
t  In  these  countries  I  have  been  present  at  such  rites. 


J 
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i  Monarch. 


Maniac. 


Me. 


Monarclies 

Pat  '   t        I  -P^*^^^^®  ^^  countrymen. 

Manicos    J 
Me  1 

Ma/oc 

Maios 

<t>opa 

Fora 

Tlaroc 

Patos 

riupjcoc 

Porkos 


KaSSoc 

Kaddos 
Clotho 

KXlVb> 

Clino 

KuicXoc 

Cuclos 

KlOTTI 

Kiste 

Ta\a 

Gala 

Moi^OTTcuXia 

Monopolia 
Fufire 


May ;  an  adopted  word,  and  rare. 

Fare  or  value  for  anything,  as  rent, 
food,  forage,  etc. 

Patha,  path,  trodden  down,  patten. 

A  pig  =  pork. 

A  box  to  collect  votes  in;  hence  our 
caddy,  for  tea,  etc.  A  closed  place  in 
the  mountains,  as  Caddington. 

To  spin ;  hence  to  make  clothes,  to  clothe, 
cloth,  etc. 

To  lean  against — Te-cline. 
A  circle. 

Kist,  chest,  box. 

Rare,  dainty,  with  milk ;  hence  our  gala 
feast  or  festival. 

[  Monopoly. 


\  Flight,  fugitive. 
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riyac 


^.  \  Giant. 

Gigas        J 

j-  A  platter. 
.  \  Country ;  hence  agriculture,  land. 


nXaOayiy 

Platliane 


}Air, 


aerate. 


\  A  projecting  leathern  sack,  coracle. 

A  handle  of  an  oar,  because  it  cuts 
(chops)  the  water.  Of  a  mill,  because 
it  breaks  (chops)  the  grain. 


Aer 

KwpVKOQ 

Corucos 

K(tiiri| 

Cope 

from 

KoVrciiicoiroc  ^  To  cut,  chop  ;  hence  to  cope  or  con- 

Coptocopos  J       tend,  coping-stone. 

o  1  \  Tossing  of  the  sea ;  hence  sailor. 

The  word  vavrriq  IS  really  shipman,  not  sailor.     See 
Acts,  ch.  xxvii,  v.  27. 

N     f  V       I  ^^^^ic^lj  navy,  naval. 

'  Mast.      It  has  acquired  the  M.      The 
vowel  uncertain;    hence  (M)  Ist,  or 
Ast,  without  the  aflix  oc. 
^yoiviQ      \  A  cording  together,  a  skeiuj  a  cord  or 
Skoinis     J      rope,  sieve,  etc. 

ndpoc      ) 

p  \  Pores,  porous. 

pi  \  Choir,  choral,  chorus,  etc. 


Icrroc 

Istos 
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XoAog 
Cholos 

^TTo  yyia 

Spongia 

Iliviic 

Penes 


\  Choler  (anger). 


!-  Sponge — double  yy  is  pronounced  ng. 
[  A  poor  man  ;  hence  our  penury. 


Porous,  penury,  etc.,  have  special  Greek  words, 
but  the  English  (Graeco-English)  does  not  come 
from  them. 


Idea 
Idioma 

iScairvyc 

Idiotes 

Eidolon 

Ef 

Ei 

KXik 
Cleis 


Idea. 


} 

j-  Idiom. 

^  An  ignorant,  low,  clumsy  fellow ;  hence 
I      idiot. 

\  Idol. 

}«. 

}Key, 


close. 


T   1      .1       f  Laconic. 
Lakonikos  > 

Aa/jLirac        ^ 


T         *        f  Lamp,  torch,  beacon,  etc. 
Lampas     J  ^ 


Laikos 

AcTTpOC 

Lepros 
KoyXoc 

Cochlos     / 

Aci'Ol' 

Lin  on 


I  Lay 


man. 


I  Leprous. 

[  Cockle,  a  fish. 

y  Linen. 
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Efiwopiov 

Emporion 

Mviffiif 

Mneme 

MiXiov 

Milion 

Murias 
Musteria 

MvOococ 

Muthikos 

Ncjcrap 

Nektar 
Neuo 

EiKiXot; 

Eikelos 

2vOTI|/Lfta 

Systema 

And  hosts  more.     Many  of  these  words  are  found  in 

Iberian  and  Ligurian. 


Emporium. 

Memory. 

A  mile. 

Myriad. 

Mysteries. 

Mythical. 

Nectar. 

To  nod. 

Like.     We  have  simply  transposed  the 
\—ik€(l). 

System. 


These  words  are  in  the  order  of  common  use  to 
avoid  the  alphabetical.  The  Latins  adopted  some 
from  the  earlier  Greek  words. 

Modern  Greek  scientific  words  are  avoided,  the 
Greek  and  English  being  identical  in  them. 

In  addition  to  these  homely  words,  a  long  Ust  of 
Greek  and  Graeco- Italian  names  abounding  on  the 
roads  of  pre-Roman  traffic  in  Britain  was  given  in 
my  paper  read  at  Oxford  before  the  Vice- Chancellor 
of  the  University  and  a  Council,  as  mentioned  in  my 
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article  on  "  Place-names  in  and  around  Rome,  La- 
tium,  Etruria,  Britain,  etc.,"  in  the  *  Transactions ' 
of  this  Society. 

In  my  paper  in  the  *  British  Archaeological  Journal  * 
on  "  Old  London  in  Pre-Boman  Times  "  I  showed 
that  the  names  of  the  places  were  Greek,  and  also 
those  of  the  people,  as  Ic-eni  from  Ic-nield,  Ix^ot:^ 
a  way;  Trinobantes — Trin^  three;  Baino  (bantes), 
to  walk  =  The  travellers  or  traders  on  the  three 
great  roads  intersecting  their  country,  Watling 
Street,  the  Icnield  Way,  and  Ermin  Street.  We 
must  look  for  many  of  our  place-names  in  Greek 
and  Iberian,  not  in  Gaelic.  Evora^  or  the  Greek 
Ebouray  York,  a  chief  city  of  Britain,  was  distinctly 
Iberic.     Also  the  Ebudes,  Hebrides. 

Moreover,  the  custom,  still  in  use  in  Wales,  of  re- 
ligious services  alternately  in  English  and  Welsh,  is  a 
remnant  of  former  services  in  Greek  and  Welsh,  that 
being  a  common  custom  with  the  early  Christianised 
peoples,  as  essential  for  those  understanding  only  their 
own  vernacular,  so  that  Greek  became  a  second  time 
a  hieratic  language  of  Britain.  Greek  alternately  with 
the  language  of  Italy  was  customary  in  Rome. 

The  Saxons,  and  later  on  the  colonies  of  Danes 
and  Northmen,  Norwegians,  Jutes,  Frisians,  and 
Angles  (there  appears  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  the 
Swedes  visiting  Britain),  were  Christianised  in  the 
Latin  faith,  all  the  latter  mostly  through  Saxon  in- 
fluence. But  as  these  tenets  progressed  northwards 
they  came  in  contact  with  Graeco-British  and  Graeco- 
Gaelic  proselytes.  Long-maintained  antagonisms 
ensued,  and  the  Arthurian  element,  which  com- 
menced nationally,  was  perpetuated  religiously,  of 
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which  the  Ossian,  Fingalian,  and  Irish  poems  were 
vehicles.  The  names  Columba,  KoXti/u/3ac,  and  Patrick, 
Ilar/ocicoc,  are  both  Greek :  the  first  meaning-,  one 
coming  by  or  over  the  sea;  the  second,  of  or  from 
the  fathers.  Ossian,  'Oaauo,  divining,  foreboding, 
superstitious  fear;  Fiiigal,  from  4>iyyo^,  light, 
splendour,  are  also  Greek.  The  difficulty  in  many 
Irish  words  and  names  arises  from  their  being-  bad 
corruptions  of  Iberic-Greek, — and  many  words  in 
Welsh  have  a  close  affinity  with  Greek  parallels  and 
synonyms. 

All  this  formed  a  basis  for  internecine  strife,  in 
which  the  Saxons  were  ultimately  successful.  But 
the  heart-burnings  of  the  subdued  peoples  still  exist ; 
there  is  no  cohesion  but  that  of  law.  To  this  dav 
the  educated  in  every  branch  of  the  Gaelic  family 
speak  Greek  like  natives. 

Greek  was  the   official  language  of  the  Church 
in  Rome,  at  least  down  to  about  a.d.  400,  during 
which   period  Dean  Milman  says  "  the  Chmrch    in 
Rome  was  a  Greek  religious  colony."     This  is  shown 
from  all  the  early  lithic  inscriptions  being  in  Greek. 
Military  Rome  destroyed  all  traces  of  Greek  and 
Greek  customs  prior  to  Christianity,  and  Latin  Rome 
did  the  same  with  the  Greek  Christian  and  other 
Greek  traces,  except  those  accidentally  preserved  in 
the  early  loculi  of  the  Greek  Christians  near  Rome. 
Suetonius  C.  Paulinus  is  an  example  of  the  first, 
Edward  tte  First  of  the  second  class  of  Iconoclasts  of 
Greek  evidences  in  Britain,  including  Scotland  and 
Wales.     The  rude  wooden  figures  found  in  the  peat 
in  Scotland,  and  deep  in  the  clay  at  Newton  Abbot  in 
Devonshire — which  I  have  seen, — ^are  so  precisely 


II'EN  nOlfKEM. 


Found  deep  in  the  peat  in  Scotliuid,  and  deep  (25  ft.).in  the  clay  of  Newton 
Abbot,  in  Devonshire  ;  agreeing  vith  the  deflcriptioiia  byf  aunaniaa  of  the  wooden 
figures  in  minor  temples  in  Greece,  and  similar  to  the  soH:alled  "  Black  Virgins  " 
in  Minorca,  Loretto,  ka. 


A  aimilur  Plate  lo  the  last.     From  Jeep  pent  in  Scotland. 


HRONZB    HB*|J    OF    A    WW. 

A  dramng  by  Dr.  Phtni. 

Eicaviiteil  from  deep  pent,  (irnr  Cork.  Irelaml.  Showing  direct  evidence 
of  Phoenician  trade  with  Ireland.  Drawn  hy  Dr.  I'lmsfc  at  tlie  reijiieHt  of  the 
late  James,  Lord  ISutler.  Th»  honis  wure  golden,  and  wer«  screwed  on  and  off 
The  drooping  tongue  indicates  *1eep,  i.t.,  the  tet  moon.  The 
n  is  ehown  as  Iht low  the  aun  disc  of  day. 

:Hqr'<1.atSUU.Mi>  lUJUciipIitllill. 


A  drawing  by  Dr.  Pkcni. 

cr,'i)E((aLvatecl  on  one  of  tbo  eaCatea  of  Lord  Mount- Ed jjcanibe,  in  Devonabin:. 
Showing  the  wide  commerce  of  the  Greeks  and  PhoeoicianH  from  Auyria 
to  Britnin.  The  ilramiij  was  mailo  liy  Dr.  PHEKft,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
E^rl  at  Mount- Edgcuiiibe. 
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of  the  class  of  the  so-called  "  Black  Virgins "  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  those  found  in  mum- 
mies in  Egypt,  as  seen  in  these  photographs,  that  it 
is  clear  they  were  early  Greek  deities,  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  and  other  writers  as  being  in 
the  temples  and  sacred  groves  of  Greece,  and  were 
probably  imported  by  Massaliotes,  or  other  Greek  or 
Iberian  colonists,  into  Britain. 

The  antique  enamels  of  miscalled  "  Keltic  "  work 
are  shown  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Audovicae,  or  Gold 
Workers  of  North  Wales,"  to  be  evidences  of  early 
Greek  art  by  colonists  located  here  (*  British 
Archaeological  Journal,'  Conway  Congress,  1898). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  with 
which  this  section  of  the  subject  commenced,  viz. 
that  great  mental  production  is  the  result  of  the 
expansion  of  pent-up  political  feeling,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  how  few  are  the  literary  productions  of 
the  Gaelic  national  families  compared  with  those  of 
the  English ;  and  the  most  notable  of  the  latter  are 
in  marked  epochs  of  struggle  for,  or  the  attainment 
of,  new  political  freedom. 

The  works  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Walter  Mapes 
and  others  are  examples.  These  and  similar  works 
are  not  crude  or  wild  phantasies;  they  are  the 
exponents  of  matured  feeling,  and  occur  at  moments 
when  those  against  whom  their  shafts  are  aimed 
are  unable,  in  short,  dare  not  suppress  them. 

Such  powerful  works  never  appear  without  cause. 
Abuse  of  power,  bad  government,  through  supine- 
ness,  inability,  misappropriation,  and  degradation  of 
the  great  responsibilities  of  supreme  power  produce 
them ;  but  people  are  slow  to  bring  them  forward, 
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and  when  they  do  appear  and  produce  their  natural 
result  amongst  those  who  govern  themselves  by 
mental  power,  they  mostly  produce  permanent  but 
bloodless  and  benign  revolutions.  In  short,  public 
opinion  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  reason  would 
prevail  against  abuse  of  power  with  only  temporary 
mental  commotion. 

This  is  the  growth  of  what  Chaucer  sowea. 
Unknowing  of  course  what  might  be  the  eventual 
result,  he  framed  in  the  most  attractive  manner  the 
groundwork  of  a  language  which  now  influences  the 
world  and  bears  fruit  in  the  most  brilliant  literary 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Victorian  ages ;  not 
ephemeral,  but  forming  as  it  were  fortified  citadels, 
round  which  the  meretriciousness  of  political  and 
immoral  ribaldry  lurks,  full  of  baleful  influence  it  is 
true,  but  lurks  and  raves  ineffectually. 

The  grandeur  of  the  English  language,  its  power 
for  good  in  lofty  expression  of  thought,  high 
principle,  and  nobility  of  being,  equals  in  this  age 
the  force  of  the  Greek  language  in  its  day.  That 
was  supreme,  for  it  had  no  preceding  equal,  just  as 
the  high  art  of  Greece  excelled  that  of  modem  times. 
But  our  grandest  and  most  lasting  work  is  the 
substratum  of  Chaucer;  and  the  fairy  edifices  built 
on  it  by  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  etc.,  are  equally 
without  precedent  in  originality  and  beauty,  and 
tend  to  elevate  national  honour  and  character  above 
that  of  all  other  nations. 

Quite  apart  from  the  history,  the  romantic  inci- 
dents, and  the  splendid  cast  of  his  plays,  the  short, 
pithy,  and  apt  aphorisms  of  Shakespeare  keep  his 
memory  before  us  as  of  a  living  companion.     Shake- 
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speare  eclipsed  Chancer,  because  he  erected  a  match- 
less palace  on  the  foundation  Chaucer  laid ;  but  in 
his  own  age,  and  probably  down  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer  would  have  been  quoted  as 
Shakespeare  has  since  been.  With  the  change  of 
time  in  customs,  manners,  and  language,  Chaucer's 
writings  became  antiquated.  The  refinement  of 
mind,  elegance  of  diction,  and  improvement  in 
manners  resulting  from  his  writings  were  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilisations 
already  described,  laid  aside  as  the  English  language 
and  national  power  expanded  in  force  and  effect. 
The  crude  quaintness,  of  course,  disappeared,  but  the 
tree  remained,  and  has  brought  forth  and  will  bring 
forth  fruit  in  poetic  diction  and  classic  prose.  But  for 
the  substratum  of  the  English  language  whic^  was 
his  foundation  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  difficulties, 
the  beautiful  flow  and  wonderful  point  in  Shake- 
speare's living  pictures  could  hardly  have  existed. 

The  English  language  was  less  influenced  by  the 
Norman-French  than  might  have  been  expected, 
which  found  a  more  favourable  reception  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  counties,  in  which  much  of  the 
Norman  elements  remained.  Chaucer  studied  and 
used  French,  thereby  securing  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  ear  alike. 

But  the  Saxons  and  Normans  never  assimilated. 
Both  of  Scandinavian  origin,  one  from  the  high,  the 
'  other  from  the  low  countries,  the  Norman  blood  was 
purer  and  less  Teutonic,  and  the  people  had  main- 
tained their  oriental  mountaineer  chivalry  untar- 
nished. The  Saxons,  on  renouncing  paganism, 
became  agricultural  and  commercial,   and   the  re- 
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spective  interests  never  coalesced  in  language  or 
habits.  Yet  Chaucer  happily  infused  into  his 
writings  suflScient  high-class  spirit  to  interest  the 
Normans,  and  so  became  popular  at  Court. 

The  many  French  expressions  in  modem  English 
are  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  commercial  and 
social  intercourse,  and,  like  the  scientific  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  are  to  a  great  extent  of  late  intro- 
duction. 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  Greek  words  now  in  the 
people's  phraseology  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  at  present 
Englished,  cannot  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Greek  Christianisation  of  Britain,  as  the  Saxons 
were  antagonistic  to  the  people  of  the  West,  nation- 
ally before  becoming  Christians,  and  ecclesiastically 
ever  since,  and  politically  throughout,  and  would  in 
no  case  have  permitted  it.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  remained  from  the  earlier  use  of  Greek  here. 
There  even  appear  to  be  older  Greek  words  here 
than  in  classical  Greek  itself,  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  become  quite  obsolete,  as  "sailor"  from 
<raXac,  the  Greek  word  being  vavrri;  clothes  from 
icAbiOro,  to  spin,  the  Greek  words  being  ai/a/3oAi|, 
eVi|3Xi|/Lia,  etc. ;  and  others.  Naunic  is  shipman,  which 
only  partially  represents  sailor,  as  many  duties  of 
shipmen  are  not  those  of  sailors,  and  vice  versa. 

In  short,  the  Greek  Christianisation  of  Britain 
which  was  welcomed  at  a  very  early  period  in  our 
era,  which  applies  to  the  east  part  as  well  as  the 
west,  before  the  Gauls  and  Iberians  were  driven  west- 
ward, is  distinct  proof,  both,  that  it  was  more  com- 
mercial than  Scandinavia,  and  the  lands  and  people 
east  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  not  then  Christianised, 
and  that  the  commerce  was  still  conducted  in  Qreeh 
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Ap  the  mild  heliacal  worship  of  Apollo  had  acted 
benignly  on  the  Tartessian  Iberians,  who,  influenced 
by  the  homicidal  customs  of  Tauric,  Tyrian,  and 
Carthaginian  worships,  groaned  under  the  burden ; 
still  more  forcibly  must  the  soft  influence  of  the 
new  faith  have  cheered  the  devotees  of  sun  worship 
with  its  exacting  ceremonials.  Brought  by  emissaries 
from  their  former  Asian  home,  who  had  Greek 
customs  and  the  Greek  language,  Christianisation 
would  have  been  spontaneous ;  and  immediate  adop- 
tion, proved  by  the  tenacity  with  which  its  early 
tenets  are  still  held  in  the  west  and  north  of  Great 
Britain,  resulted  in  unquestioned  sincerity. 

Their  descendants,  bound  to  England  more  by  law 
than  by  love,  are  England's  great  chivalrous  warriors, 
who  with  the  Normans  and  the  noble  Scandinavian 
Hibernians,  for  the  love  of  right  and  liberty,  main- 
tain its  military  glory  and  its  flag  of  freedom,  as 
their  ancestors  in  history  did  in  Greece  and  in 
pre-Grecian  times,  when  Trojan,  Mykenean,  and 
Cretan  civilisation  ruled. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  protected,  the 
literature  of  England  has  expanded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mental  capacity,  so  that  the  enterprise,  commerce, 
colonial  acquisitions,  military  and  naval  supremacy, 
and  every  species  of  undertaking  have  been  fostered 
by  it,  conducing  markedly  to  the  wealth,  just  and  fair 
government,  and  permanent  advance  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  This  had,  of  course,  a  beginning, 
and  that  beginning  was  in  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
the  f oimdation  of  English  poetry,  and  of  historic  and 
histrionic  portrayal.  It  has  now  culminated  in 
Britannic  and  Colonial  Imperialism. 
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Chaucer's  may  be  said  to  be  not  only  the  first 
poetical,  but  the  earliest  grammatical  works  id 
English,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  dictionaries, 
nor  any  grammar ;  and  the  references  to  his  writings 
by  modern  lexicographers,  show  that  his  literature 
became  the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Eng-lisb 
language,  from  which  Spenser,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Elizabethan  writers  in  general, 
must  have  largely  drawn. 

Probably  when  the  "  horn-books  "  became  weari- 
some, glossaries  came  in,  but  the  child's  *  Primer,' 
*  Spelling-books,'  *  Pinnock's  Catechisms  on  Sci- 
ence,' and  Johnson's  omniscient  *  Dictionary ' 
ruled  in  my  school  days,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  derivative,  pronouncing,  and  compendious 
dictionaries  with  grammatical  formations  have  been 
published. 

Mental  culture,  by  the  exercise  of  thought,  re- 
moves man  gradually  from  the  animal  towards  the 
Divine,  and  the  softening  and  refinement  of  English 
manners,  though  slow  in  progress,  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Chaucer's  writings,  the  language  created 
by  which  will  in  the  end  govern  the  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  the  depth,  breadtli, 
and  brilliancy  of  the  literature  of  our  great  Vic- 
torian age ;  even  if  time  allowed,  it  would  be  fore- 
stalling history,  which  is  not  the  object. 

It  is  enough  to  select  three  prominent  typical 
names,  as  illustrating,  refinement,  Macaulay;  poli- 
tico-historical force,  Carlyle ;  and  for  the  soul  of 
poetry,  Tennyson.  The  age  was  never  equalled, 
and  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
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Addendum. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  various  opinions 
advanced  by  literary  men  about  Pytheas,  and  the 
records  of  his  travels,  that  no  writer  on  either  side 
has  expressed,  what,  from  a  close  study  of  the 
subject,  appear  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Doubt  hung  over  the  whole  history,  which  those 
following  Strabo  considered  suflBcient  to  class  the 
entirety  as  fiction.  In  face  of  the  statements  by 
Pytheas,  now  known  to  be  facts,  this  is  clearly 
untrue,  but  this  does  not  remove  the  whole  difficulty. 
The  date,  parentage,  and  social  position  of  this 
person  are  unknown,  which  in  one  so  prominently 
put  forward  creates  grave  doubt.  The  very  state- 
ment of  the  greatest  interest — ^his  determining  the 
latitude  of  Massalia — is  the  most  doubtful  point  of  all, 
though  on  this  the  whole  of  his  intelligence  is  based. 
The  incredibility  arises  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
even  probable  that  he  ever  visited  Byzantium,  the 
geographical  point  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
compared  it,  as  he  appears  never  to  have  been  in 
Greece.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  the  latitude  of  Massalia 
was  so  determined  and  recm^ded  by  some  one. 

The  only  other  great  nautical  traveller  who  visited 
the  coast  of  Spain  was  Hecataeus,  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  from  whose  literary  fragments  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  the  information  about  Pytheas  is  obtained. 

It  has  never  been  noticed  that  both  the  names 
are  clearly  assumed.  In  short,  nothing  is  known  of 
the  date  and  parentage  of  Hecataeus,  though  he  is 
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Raid  to  have  been  wealthy.  He  claimed  to  hare 
been  descended  from  a  god  (Herod.,  ii,  143).  The 
age  ascribed  to  him  is  one  marked  by  the  emigration 
of  wealthy  Greeks,  as  (e.  g.)  Demaratus  of  Corinth 
to  Etruria,  selected  perhaps  simplyfor  convenience, — 
as  the  several  dates  given  do  not  agree. 

Many  of  the  learned  Greeks  assumed  names  from 
vanity,  or  had  names  applied  to  them  for  greatness 
by  their  disciples,  and  such  names  generally  incor- 
porated the  name  of  their  patron  deity,  as  Helio- 
dorus,  4po7Zodorus,  etc.  The  Tyrians,  Carthaginians, 
and  others  did  the  same,  as  Jezeft^/,  Hannifeai  (baalj, 
AsdruftaZ  (baal).  The  name  Pi/theas  covers  the 
pythonic  Apollo,  as  Hecataeus  covers  that  of  Hecate. 
The  fact  that  both  these  names  represent  the  noc- 
turnal condition  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  were  assumed  for  conceal  men  t  of 
identity. 

The  facts  recorded  are  now  known  to  be  true,  but 
the  recorders  of  those  facts,  in  all  their  then  improb- 
ability, as  they  would  appear  in  that  agej  had  no 
desire  to  be  martyrs  to  science.  Indeed,  to  make 
identification  more  difficult,  it  is  probable  that  even 
the  duality  was  an  assumption,  and  that  the  same 
great  investigator  assumed  the  titles  both  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  indicate  the  wide  extent  of  his 
journeyings  ;  and  of  the  set  sun  and  the  set  moon  to 
indicate  his  visiting  the  regions  where  the  sun  and 
moon  both  set,  and  where  the  long  invisible  sun  of 
winter  seemed  to  indicate  a  descent  and  prolonged 
stay  ;  equivalent  to  the  abduction  of  Persephon^  by 
Pluto.  This  would  have  exasperated  the  inquiring 
Greeks,  who  would  feel  that  they  were  brought  into 
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ridicule  by  a  relation  of   what  was,  to  them,  im- 
possible. 

Such  concealment,  by  anowjme,  for  protection  of 
the  writer,  by  no  means  impugns,  but  rather 
strengthens  the  faithful  records  of  facts,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  true.  It  has  been  a  custom  from 
the  earliest  times.  "  Daedalus "  was  extensively 
used  by  innovators  in  Greek  art,  to  cover  an  indi- 
vidual transgressor,  under  its  meaning  of  success  in 
the  art.  The  authors  of  *  Piers  Plowman,'  *  Walter 
Mapes,'  *  Junius,'  and  others,  have  been  surmised, 
but  never  discovered — ^they  never  withdrew  their 
masks ;  yet  the  facts  written  of  were  real,  and  the 
writings  influenced  society.  The  name  of  an  author 
is  not  essential  to  the  truth  or  merit  of  the  work,  as 
whether  Homer  wrote,  recited,  or  only  collected  his 
poems  does  not  take  away  their  merit,  beauty,  or 
efficitocy. 
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[Read  October  24th,  1900.] 

It  is  little  over  a  year  ago  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  in  these  rooms  a  paper  on  the  Maha- 
hharata,  the  Iliad  of  Ancient  India.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  again  to-night, 
and  to  read  a  short  paper  on  the  Bamayana,  which 
may  not  be  inappropriately  described  as  the  Odyssey 
of  Ancient  India.  These  two  great  epics,  the 
Mahahharata  and  the  Bamayanay  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  epic  literature  of  ancient  India,  and  therefore 
stand  apart  from  all  the  other  literary  productions 
of  that  country,  rich  and  fertile  as  that  country 
has  always  been  in  the  highest  results  in  every 
department  of  literature,  poetry,  and  science. 

This  learned  Society,  while  it  very  properly  de- 
votes the  greater  portion  of  its  time  to  the  literature 
and  thought  of  England,  has  nevertheless  encouraged 
researches  into  the  literatures  of  other  lands  and  of 
other  times,  and  has  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  interest  Englishmen  in  all  that  is  best  and  truest 
in  the  world's  literary  achievements.  All  that  inte- 
rests the  cultured  mind  in  the  productions  of  various 
ages  and  various  nations  has  occasionally  been  the 
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subject  of  papers  which  have  been  read  within 
these  rooms.  The  works  of  Dante  and  of  Moliere 
and  of  Goethe  are  as  familiar  to  many  members  of 
this  Society  as  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shake- 
speare; and  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  not 
unfrequently  formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  this 
hall.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  this  Society  occa- 
sionally turns  its  attention  to  the  rich  Uterature  of 
India ;  and  as  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  I  consider  it 
a  proud  privilege  to  have  placed  before  this  Society, 
and  before  English  readers  generally,  a  condensed 
metrical  translation  of  the  two  vast  Indian  epics. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  Englishmen  should 
feel  a  living  interest  in  India's  ancient  literature. 
The  beauty  of  ancient  thought,  and  graphic  pictures 
of  ancient  life,  must  always  appeal  to  modem  nations 
of  all  countries.  But  more  than  this.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  and  India  form  to-day  one  great 
empire — the  greatest  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  not  only  com- 
munity of  interests,  but  community  of  thought  and 
feeling  within  this  great  empire.  And  it  is  necessary 
that  Englishmen  should  appreciate  Indian  thought 
and  culture  as  we  in  India  appreciate  English 
thought.  For,  believe  me,  your  greatest  authors, 
your  noblest  poets,  your  boldest  philosophers,  are 
not  more  closely  studied  in  Oxford  and  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  Edinburgh,  and  in  London,  than  they  are 
studied  and  appreciated  in  Calcutta  and  in  Bombay. 
Shakespeare's  matchless  creations  are  a  living  world 
to  thousands  of  Indian  students ;  Milton  and  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson  are  studied  with  reverent  admi- 
ration in  India;  the  great  Walter  Scott  fascinates, 
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and  the  inimitable  Charles  Dickens  amuses,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Hindu  and  Musalman  boys !  Young 
India  appreciates  English  thought  and  literature ;  it 
is  necessary  that  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
should  understand  ancient  Indian  thought,  which 
permeates  modern  Indian  life  and  institutions  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  we  generally  imagine.  The 
great  past  is  not  dead  and  buried  in  India;  past 
traditions,  past  institutions,  even  ancient  poetry  and 
romance,  are  a  living  reality  in  India  of  the  present 
day, — ^in  India  not  of  the  educated  and  cultured 
few,  but  of  the  millions  of  agriculturists  and 
labourers  who  till  her  grateful  soil,  people  her 
shady  villages,  and  know  more  of  Krishna  and 
Rama  than  they  know  of  all  the  heroes  of  the 
modem  world.  To  be  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
modern  India  you  must  know  her  ancient  traditions ; 
to  ignore  her  ancient  thoughts  is  to  isolate  your- 
selves from  modem  India. 

There  are  learned  translations  of  oriental  litera- 
ture prepared  by  generations  of  devoted  scholars, 
and  which  appeal  mainly  to  scholars.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  average  reader  and  the  busy  man  of 
work  should  have  before  him  more  handy  and  read- 
able and  attractive  works,  reproducing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  Indian  poetry  and  Indian  thought.  This 
work  has  not  yet  been  done.  There  is  an  undis- 
covered world  for  Englishmen  still  to  explore,  an 
undiscovered  mine  for  literary  miners  to  work  upon ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  labour  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  and  Englishmen,  even  with  a  splendid 
literature  of  their  own,  will  be  all  the  richer  when 
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they  possess  themselves  of  Indian  thought  and  lite- 
rature. And  the  world  will  be  richer  in  its  wealth 
of  ideas,  when  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in 
eastern  culture  is  added  to  all  that  is  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous in  modem  European  thought. 

India  has  a  long,  and  a  not  inglorious,  ancient 
history.  It  may  be  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ  that  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Aryan 
Hindu  nation  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  conquering  the  Punjab  from  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  extending  cultivation  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  invoking  the  "  bright  gods  " 
of  Nature  in  beautiful  hymns  which  have  been  still 
.  left  to  us  in  that  collection  known  as  the  Big  Veda, 
which  is  the  oldest  literary  work  now  extant  among 
the  Aryan  nations  of  the  earth.  For  several 
centuries  the  Aryan  conquerors  were  confined  to 
the  Punjab ;  their  numerous  petty  states  and  king- 
doms, their  wars  against  the  aborigines,  and  their 
arts  of  peace,  were  all  confined  to  that  land  of  five 
rivers,  or  rather  the  land  of  seven  rivers  as  it  was 
then  called ;  and  the  rest  of  India  which  lay  beyond 
was  almost  imknown  to  them.  This  long  period  of 
the  Aryan  settlements  in  the  Punjab  is  generally 
known  as  the  Vedic  Age ;  so  called  from  the  Veda 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to-night  to  speak  of  this  first  and 
earliest  period  of  Indian  history. 

It  was  in  the  subsequent  age  that  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  issuing  from  the  Punjab,  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  India,  and  founded  powerful 
kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.     It  is  this  second  period  of  ancient  Indian 
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history  which  is  known  as  the  Epic  Age,  because 
the  two  epics  of  India  described  the  kingdoms  and  the 
nations  which  flourished  in  Northern  India  during 
this  age.  It  is  of  this  second  age  of  Indian  history, 
this  Epic  Age  as  it  is  generally  called,  extending 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  that  I 
propose  to  speak  to-night. 

Among  the  many  powerful  nations  which 
flourished  in  Northern  India  in  this  age,  the 
Bharatas  and  the  Panchalas  were  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  west,  and  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhas 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  the  east.  The  Bharatas 
and  the  Panchalas  lived  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ganges,  i.  e.  in  the  country  between  modern 
Delhi  and  Kanouj ;  and  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhas 
lived  further  to  the  east,  i.  e.  in  those  provinces 
which  we  now  know  as  Oudh  and  North  Behar. 
The  deeds  or  legends  of  the  western  tribes,  the 
Bharatas  and  the  Panchalas,  are  described  in  the 
great  epic  known  as  the  Mahabharata ;  while  the 
deeds  or  legends  of  the  eastern  tribes,  the  Kosalas 
and  the  Videhas,  are  described  in  the  other  great 
epic  known  as  the  Bamayana.  The  Mahabharata 
may,  therefore,  be  described  as  the  epic  of  the 
Western  Aryans ;  the  Bamayana  as  the  epic  of  the 
Eastern  Aryans. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  distinction  between  the 
two  epics.  The  nations  of  North-western  India  have 
generally  been  known  for  their  sturdy  and  warlike 
virtues;  while  those  of  North-eastern  India  have 
been  known  for  their  peacef ulness  and  their  culture ; 
and  this  distinction  pervades  the  two  epics.  The 
characters  of  the  Mahabharata  are  men  of  flesh  and 
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blood,  with  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  great  actors  in 
the  historic  worid ;  the  characters  of  the  Ramayana 
are  more  often  ideals  of  manly  devotion  to  truth  and 
of  womanly  faithfulness  and  love.  The  poet  of  the 
Mahubharata  describes  the  supposed  incidents  of  a 
real  and  sanguinary  war  with  all  its  lofty  heroism 
and  chivalry;  the  poet  of  the  Ramayana  hands 
down  the  memories  of  a  golden  age  with  all  its 
ideals  of  piety  and  faith  and  domestic  love.  As  a 
heroic  poem  the  Mahabharata  stands  on  a  higher 
level;  as  a  religious  poem,  delineating  the  softer 
emotions  of  our  everyday  life,  the  Raiiiayana  sends 
its  roots  deeper  into  the  Hindu  mind. 

These  remarks  will  be  best  illustrated  if  I  narrate 
to  you  briefly  the  story  of  the  Ravfuujana^  as  I  nar- 
rated to  you  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata  last  year. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Mahabharata  in 
Sanscrit  consists  of  more  than  90,000  verses,  and 
that  the  Ramayana  consists  of  more  than  24,000 
verses.  In  condensing  these  vast  epics  I  have  not 
attempted  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  language; 
but  I  have  selected  those  portions  of  the  original 
which  tell  the  leading  incidents,  and  have  translated 
them  in  full;  and  I  have  connected  these  selected 
passages  by  short  notes  so  as  to  place  the  complete 
story  before  the  reader.  The  plan  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  main  story  of  the  epics  is  told,  not  by 
the  translator  in  his  own  way,  but  by  the  poet  him- 
self ;  the  passages  placed  before  the  reader  are  not 
the  translator's  abridgements  of  long  poems,  but  are 
passages  from  the  original  poems.  It  is  the  ancient 
poets  of  India,  and  not  the  translator,  who  narrate 
the  ancient  story ;  but  they  narrate  only  the  leading 
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incidents  of  the  story,  so  as  to  limit  the  poems  within 
a  reasonable  compass.  I  may  add  that  the  Bama- 
yana,  like  the  Mahabharata^  is  a  growth  of  ages; 
generations  of  later  Indian  poets  adding  their  quota 
of  verses  through  long  centuries  to  the  poem  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  in 
limiting  my  translation  to  those  passages  which 
describe  the  leading  incidents,  I  have  presented  the 
great  poem  somewhat  in  tlje  form  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally stood,  and  in  which  it  was  first  recited  in 
the  Courts  of  Northern  India.  And  I  have  gene- 
rally translated  each  Sanscrit  verse  into  a  corre- 
sponding English  verse,  following  the  Sanscrit  metre 
in  English  as  far  as  was  possible.  I  may  be  par- 
doned  for  making  these  few  remarks  about  my  own 
work ;  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  as  I  shall  have  to 
quote  pretty  often  from  my  own  translation.  And 
here  I  should  also  make  some  mention  of  my  great 
predecessors  in  this  work — of  Gorresio,  who  com- 
pleted an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bamayana  in 
1867 ;  of  Hippolyte  Fauche,  who  completed  a  French 
translation  of  the  epic  shortly  after ;  and  of  Ralph 
Griffith,  who  has  given  us  an  almost  complete  ren- 
dering of  it  in  six  octavo  volumes  of  English  verse. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  turn 
to  the  story  of  the  epic  itself.  The  Bamayana 
virtually  commences  with  a  description  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ayodhya  or  Oudh,  then  ruled  by  the  ancient 
monarch  Dasa-ratha.  In  this  description  we  have 
at  once  the  ideal  of  an  ancient  Hindu  king  and  of 
an  ancient  Hindu  people;  and  the  passage  is  im- 
portant as  depicting  the  Hindu  conception  of  a 
golden  age.     I  will  therefore  read  a  few  verses. 
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Like  the  ancient  monarch  Manu^  father  of  the  human 

race, 
Dasa-ratha  ruled  his  people  with  a  father's  loving  grace. 

Truth  and  Justice  swayed  each  action  and  each  baser 

motive  quelled, 
People's  Love  and  Monarch's  Duty  every  thought  and 

deed  impelled, 

And  his  town  like  Indra's  city — tower  and  dome  and 

turret  brave — 
Rose  in  proud  and  peerless  beauty  on  Sarayu's  limpid 

wave! 

Peaceful  lived  the  righteous  people,  rich  in  wealth,  iu 

merit  high, 
Envy  dwelt  not  in  their  bosoms,  and  their  accents  shaped 

no  lie. 

Fathers,  with  their  happy  households,  owned  their  cattle, 

corn,  and  gold ; 
Galling  penury  and  famine  in  Ayodhya  had  no  hold. 

Neighbours  lived  in  mutual  kindness,  helpful  with  their 

ample  wealth ; 
None  who  begged  the  wasted  refuse,  none  who  lived  by 

fraud  and  stealth ! 

And  they  wore  the  gem  and  earring,  wreath  and  fragrant 

sandal  paste. 
And  their  arms  were  decked  with  bracelets,  and  their 

necks  with  nishhas  graced ; 

Cheat  and  braggart  and  deceiver  lived  not  in  the  ancient 

town ; 
Proud  despiser  of   the  lowly  wore  no  insults  in  their 

frown ; 

Poorer  fed  not  on  the  richer,  hireling  friend  upon  the 

great. 
None  with  low  and  lying  accents  did  upon  the  proud  man 

wait ! 
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Men  to  plighted  vows  were  faithful,  faithful  was  each 

loving  wife ; 
Impure  thought  and  wandering  fancy  stained  not  holy 

wedded  life. 

Robed  in  gold  and  graceful  garments,  fair  in  form  and 

fair  in  face. 
Winsome  were  Ayodhya's  daughters,  rich  in  wit  and 

woman^s  grace! 

Like  other  monarchs  of  the  East,  Dasa-ratha 
rejoiced  in  a  large  household,  and  in  the  company  of 
many  queens,  and  three  of  these  queens  were  the 
foremost  in  rank,  and  shared  among  them  the  affec- 
tions of  their  lord.  Kausalya  the  eldest  queen  was 
the  mother  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  epic.  Kaikeyi, 
a  young  and  beautiful  and  imperious  queen,  was  the 
mother  of  Bharat.  Sumitra  the  third  queen  gave 
birth  to  twins,  one  of  whom,  Lakshman,  became  the 
faithful  and  devoted  follower  of  his  elder  brother 
Rama.  The  names  of  these  two  loving  brothers, 
Rama  and  Lakshman,  are  to  this  day  household 
words  in  every  Hindu  home. 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  story  of 
the  royal  family  of  Oudh ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
adjoining  kingdom  of  Videha  or  North  Behar.  That 
ancient  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a  pious  and  learned 
king,  Janaka ;  and  Janaka  had  a  lovely  daughter, 
Sita,  the  heroine  of  the  epic.  Suitors  from  distant 
lands  came  for  the  hand  of  Sita,  for  Janaka,  like  the 
warriors  of  olden  times,  had  declared — 

"  He  shall  win  my  peerless  Sita  who  shall  bend  my  bow 
of  war ! " 

That  bow  was  a  god-given  weapon,  tremendous  in 
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its  size  and  weight ;  and  many  princes  who  came  to 
seek  the  hand  of  Sita  failed  to  bend  the  bow,  and 
went  back  humbled  and  disappointed.  Rama  and 
his  faithful  brother  Lakshman  came  wandering  from 
their  own  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  Janaka,  and 
the  mighty  weapon  was  produced  before  Rama,  so 
that  he,  too,  might  try  his  strength  and  skill. 

Wondering   gazed   the   kings  assembled  as  the  son  of 

Raghu^s  race^ 
Proudly   raised   the   mighty   weapon   with   a  warrior's 

stately  grace^ 

Proudly  strung  the  bow  of  Rudi*a  which  the  kings  had 

tried  in  vain, 
Drew   the   cord   with   force   resistless   till   the   weapon 

snapped  in  twain ! 

The  astonished  and  gratified  monarch  of  Videha 
kept  his  promise;  the  lovely  Sita  was  wedded  to 
Rama ;  and  the  proud  and  victorious  prince  returned 
with  his  bride  to  his  own  land  amidst  the  blessings 
of  Brahmans  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Years  passed  away  and  Rama  grew  in  grace  and 
learning  and  valour ;  and,  according  to  an  ancient 
Indian  custom,  his  old  father  desired  to  place  on 
him  the  burden  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pass  his  few 
remaining  years  in  religious  rites  and  pious  medita- 
tion. The  old  King's  increasing  feebleness,  and 
Rama's  growing  worth  and  abilities,  alike  pointed  to 
this  coiu'se  as  the  most  expedient ;  and  in  the  poet's 
description  of  Rama's  virtues  we  see  once  more  a 
Hindu's  ideal  of  a  model  prince,  bold  in  war,  rich  in 
learning,  loving  and  bounteous  towards  his  people. 
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For  his  Rama  strong  and  stately  was  his  eldest  and  his 

best, 
Void  of  every  baser  passion  and  with  every  virtue  blest. 

Soft  in  speech,  sedate  and  peaceful,  seeking  still  the  holy 

path. 
Calm  in   conscious  worth  and  valour,  taunt  nor   cavil 

waked  his  wrath. 

In  the  field  of  war  excelling,  boldest  warrior  'midst  the 

bold. 
In  the  palace  chambers  listening  to  the  tales  by  elders 

told. 

Faithful  to  the  wise  and  learned,  truthful  in  his  deed 

and  word, 
Rama  dearly  loved  his  people  and  his  people  loved  their 

lord ! 

To  the  Brahmans  pure  and  holy  Rama  due  obeisance 

made. 
To  the  poor  and  to  the  helpless  deeper  love  and  honour 

paid. 

Spirit  of  his  race  and  nation  was  to  high-souled  Rama 

given. 
Thoughts  that  widen  human  glory,  deeds  that  ope  the 

gates  of  heaven ! 

Taught  by  sages  and  by  elders  in  the  manner  of  his 

race, 
Rama  grow  in  social  virtues  and  each  soft  endearing 

grace. 

Taught  by  inborn  pride  and  wisdom  patient  purpose  to 

conceal. 
Deep  determined  was  his  eifort,  dauntless  was  his  silent 

will! 

Peerless  in  his  skill  and  valour  steed  and  elephant  to 

tame. 
Dauntless  leader  of  his  forces,  matchless  in  his  warlike 

fame, 
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Higher  thoaght  and  nobler  duty  did  the  righteous  Bama 

move. 
By  his  toil  and  by  his  virtues  still  he  sought  his  people's 

love ! 

Dasa-ratha  convened  a  great  council,  one  of  those 
great  assemblages  which  were  summoned  by  the 
Hindu  kings  of  ancient  India  when  great  questions 
of  State  were  under  consideration.  I  will  not  give 
that  council  the  modem  name  of  a  Parliament ;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  the  chiefs  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  but  also  representative  burghers  were  invited 
from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Oudh  to  advise  their 
king.     And  Dasa-ratha  spake  to  them : 

• 

''Known   to   all,  the   race   of   Raghu   rules  this   empire 
broad  and  fair, 
And   hath   ever  loved   and   cherished  subjects   with  a 
father's  care. 

In   my  father's  footsteps  treading  I  have   sought    the 

ancient  path, 
Nursed  my  people  as  my  cliildren,  free  from  passion, 

pride  and  wrath. 

Underneath  this  white  umbrella,  seated   on    this  royal 

throne, 
I  have  toiled  to  win  their  welfare  and  my  task  is  almost 

done! 

Years  have  passed  of  fruitful  labour,  years  of  work  by 

fortune  blest, 
And  the  evening  of  my  life-time  needs,  my  friends,  the 

evening's  rest. 

Years  have  passed  in  watchful  effort,  Law  and  Duty  to 

uphold. 
Effort  needing  strength  and  prowess, — and  my  feeble 

limbs  are  old ! 


I 
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Peers  and  burghers,  let  your  monarch,  now  his  lifelong 

labour  done, 
For  the  weal  of  loving  subjects  on  his  empire  seat  his  son, 

Speak  your  thought  and  from  this  bosom  lift  a  load  of 
toil  and  care. 

On  the  proud  throne  of  my  fathers  let  me  place  a  peer- 
less heir ; 

Speak   your   thought,   my    chiefs   and    people,   if   this 

purpose  please  you  well. 
Or  if  wiser,  better  counsel  in  your  wisdom  ye  can  tell, 

Speak  your   thought  without   compulsion,  though   this 

plan  to  me  be  dear. 
If  some  middle  course  were  wiser,  if  some  other  way  were 

clear ! '' 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  people,  by  whom 
their  prince  was  dearly  loved,  approved  of  their  old 
king's  suggestion,  and  gave  their  consent  by  ac- 
clamation; and  preparations  were  made  to  decorate 
the  city  of  Ayodhya  or  Oudh  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  As  we  read  the  account  of  these 
decorations  we  realise  how  much  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  ancient  India  survives  to  the  present  day 
in  modem  India;  and  every  Englishman  who  has 
passed  years  of  his  life  in  India  will  realise  in  the 
following  verses,  written  thousands  of  years  ago,  a 
not  unfaithful  description  of  the  way  in  which  towns 
and  marts  are  decorated  in  India  in  these  days,  to 
evince  the  loyalty  of  a  grateful  people  to  those  rulers 
whom  they  love  to  honour. 

Rama  shall  be  Heir  and  Regent,  Rama  shall  be  crowned 

to-day, — 
Rapid  flew  the  gladdening  message  with  the   morning's 

gladsome  ray. 
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And  the  people  of  the  city,  maid  and  matron,  man  and 

Decorated  fair  Ayodhya  in  their  wild  tumultnous  joy  ! 

On  the  temple's  lofty  steeple  high  as  cloud  above  the  air. 
On  the  crossing  of  the  pathways,  in  the  garden  green 
and  fair, 

On  the  merchant's  ample  warehouse,  on  the  shop  with 

stores  displayed. 
On  the  mansion  of  the  noble  by  the  cunning  artist  made. 

On  the  gay  and  bright  pavilion,  on  the  high  and  sliady 

trees. 
Banners  rose  and  glittering  streamers,  flags  that  fluttered 

in  the  breeze ! 

Actors  gay  and  nimble  dancers,  singers  skilled  in  light- 
some song. 

With  their  antics  and  their  music  pleased  the  gay  and 
gathered  throng. 

And  the  people  met  in  conclaves,  spake  of  Rama,  Regent 

Heir, 
And  the  children  by  the  roadside  lisped  of  Sita,  sweet 

and  fair ! 

Women  wove   the   scented   garland,  merry  maids   the 

censer  lit. 
Men  with  broom  and  sprinkled  water  swept  the  spacious 

mart  and  street. 

Rows  of  trees  and  posts  they  planted  hung  with  lamps 

for  coming  night. 
That  the  midnight  dark  might  rival  splendour  of  the 

noonday  light ! 

Troops  of  men  and  merry  children  laboured  with  a  loving 

care. 
Woman's  skill  and  woman's  fancy  made  the  city  passing 

fair. 
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So  that  good  and  kindly  Rama  might  his  people's  toil 

approve. 
So   that    sweet   and    soft-eyed    Sita   might   accept   her 

people's  love  ! 


But  while  these  preparations  were  made  for 
Rama's  coronation  as  Prince  Regent,  a  dark  scheme 
was  on  foot  in  the  palace.  Among  the  three  queens 
of  the  palace,  Kausalya,  the  mother  of  Rama, 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  her  son's  coronation. 
Kaikeyi,  the  mother  of  Bharat,  too,  looked  forward 
to  it  with  pleasure,  until  ambition  and  jealousy 
were  roused  in  her  heart  by  an  old  nurse  of  the 
family ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Epic  has  always 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  greatest  of  English  poets  conjures  up 
three  strange  witches  to  stir  up  in  the  soul  of 
Macbeth  the  first  flames  of  a  restless  ambition 
which  leads  him  to  deeds  of  crime  and  violence ;  and 
the  poet  also  gives  him  a  fitting  helpmate  to  speed 
his  flagging  purpose  and  stifle  his  scruples.  With 
no  less  dramatic  force  and  true  insight  into  human 
character,  the  poet  of  the  Bamayana  brings  on  the 
stage  the  figure  of  a  crooked-formed  and  crooked- 
minded  old  nurse,  who  stirs  in  the  mother  of  Bharat 
the  flames  of  ambition  and  of  jealousy.  She  speaks 
with  terrible  effect  to  Bharat's  mother  when  she 
urges : 

"  Trust  me,  queen,  thy  Bharat's  merits  are  too  well  and 

widely  known. 
And  he  stands  too  near  and  closely  by  a  rival  brother's 

throne ; 
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Rama  hath  a  wolf-like  wisdom  and  a  fang  to  reach  the 

foe, 
And  I  tremble  for  thy  Bharat,  Heaven  avert  untimely 

woe ! 

Happy  is  the  Queen  Kausalya,  they  will  soon  anoint  her 

son. 
When  on  Pushya*s  constellation  gaily  rides  to-morrow's 

moon ; 

Happy  is  the  Queen  Kausalya  in  her  regal  pomp  and 

state. 
And   Kaikeyi  like  a  bond-slave   must   upon    her   rival 

wait ! 

Wilt  thou  do  her  due  obeisance  as  we  humble  women 

do? 
Will  thy  proud  and  princely  Bharat    as   his    brother\^ 

henchman  go, 

^ill  thy  Bharat's  gentle  consort,  fairest  princess  in  this 

land. 
In  her  tears  and  in  her  anguish  wait  on  Sita's  proud 

command  ?  " 

For  a  time  the  Queen  Kaikeyi  repels  these  insinua- 
tions and  answers  : 

"  What  inspires  thee,  wicked  woman,  thus  to  rail  in  bitter 
tone, 
Shall  not  Rama,  best  and  eldest,  fill  his  father's  royal 
throne  ? 

What  alarms  thee,  crooked  woman,  in  the  happy  rites 

begun. 
Shall  not  Rama  guard  his  brothers  as  a  father  guards 

his  son  ?  '^ 

But  the  old  nurse  is  importunate.    She  urges  again 
and  again : 
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"  Thou  hast  borne  the  princely  Bharat,  nursed  him  from 
thy  gentle  breast, 
To  a  queen  and  to  a  mother  need  a  prince's  claims  be 
pressed  ? 

To  a  thoughtless  heedless  mother  must  I  Bharat's  virtues 

plead  ? 
Must  the  Queen  Kaikeyi  witness  Queen  Kausalya's  son 

succeed  ? 

Trust  thy  old  and  faithful  woman  who  hath  nursed  thee, 

youthful  queen. 
And  in  great  and  princely  houses  many  darksome  deeds 

has  seen ; 

Trust  my  word,  the  wily  Bama  for  his  spacious  empire's 

good. 
Soon  will  banish  friendless  Bharat  and  secure  his  peace 

with  blood ! 

Speak  thy  mandate  to  thy  husband,  win  thy  son  a  happy 

fate. 
Doom  him  not   to   Rama's   service  or   his  unrelenting 

hate ; 

Let  not  Rama  in  his  rancour  shed  a  younger  brother's 

blood, 
As  the  lion  slays  the  tiger   in   the  deep  and  echoing 

wood ! 

With   the   magic   of    thy   beauty  thou   hast   won    thy 

monarch's  heart. 
Queen  Kausalya's  bosom  rankles  with  a  woman's  secret 

smart ; 

Let  her   not  with  woman's  vengeance  turn  upon   her 

prouder  foe, 
And  as  crowned  Rama's  mother  venge  her  sorrows  in 

thy  woe. 

VOL.  XXIT.  8 
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Mark  my  word,  my  child  Kaikeyi,  much  these  ancient 

eyes  have  seen. 
Rama^s  rule  is  death  to  Bharat,  insult  to  my  honoured 

queen ! " 

Like  a  slow  but  deadly  poison  worked  the  ancient  nurse'? 

tears, 
And  a  >vife's  undying  impulse  mingled  with  a  mother's 

fears ; 

Deep  within  Kaikeyi^s  bosom  worked  a  woman's  jealous 

thought, 
Speechless  in  her  silent  anger  mourner's  dark  retreat  she 

sought/' 

The  scene  which  follows  is  tragic.  The  old  kins: 
sought  out  his  beautiful  and  imperious  queen  in  the 
mourner's  chamber,  implored  her  to  state  her  wishes, 
and  promised  with  many  solemn  vows  to  fulfil  them. 
And  then,  when  the  queen  disclosed  her  dark  pur- 
pose, that  her  son  Bharat  should  be  crowned,  and 
that  Eama  should  be  banished  to  the  woods,  the 
feeble  old  king  was  stimned  and  speechless.  He 
was  roused  to  anger  and  said : 


1 


<( 


Have  I  courted  thee,  Kaikeyi,  throned  thee  in  my  heart 

of  truth. 
Nursed  thee  in  my  home  and  bosom  like  a  snake  of 

poisoned  tooth ; 

Have  I  courted  thee,  Kaikeyi,  placed  thee  on  Ayodhya^s 

throne, 
That  my  Rama,  loved  of  people,  thou  should'st  banish 

from  his  own  ? 

Banish  far  my  Queen  Kausalya,  Queen  Sumitra  saintly 

wife, 
Wrench  from  me  my  ancient  empire,  from  my  bosom 

wrench  mv  life  ! 
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Rut  with  bravo  and  princely  Bama  never  can  his  father 

part, 
Till  his  ancient  life  is  ended,  cold  and  still  his  beating 

heart ! 

Sunless   roll   the   world   in  darkness,  rainless  may  the 

harvests  thrive. 
But  from  righteous   Rama  severed,  never  can  his  sire 

survive ; 

Feeble  is  thy  aged  husband,  few  and   brief   on    earth 

his  day. 
Lend  me,  wife,  a  woman's  kindness,  as  a  consort  be  ray 

stay ! 

Ask  for  other  boon,  Kaikeyi,  aught  my  sea-girt  empire 

yields. 
Wealth  or  treasure,  gem  or  jewel,  castled  town  or  smiling 

fields ; 

Ask  for  other  gift,  Kaikeyi,  and  thy  wishes  shall  be 

given. 
Stain  me  not  with  crime  unholy  in  the  eye  of  righteous 

Heaven  ! " 

Coldly  spake  the  Queen  Kaikeyi:  "If  thy  royal  heait 

repent, 
Break  thy  word  and  plighted  promise,  let  thy  royal  faith 

be  rent ; 

Ever  known  for  truth  and  virtue,  speak  to  peers  and 

monarchs  all. 
When  from  near  and  distant  regions  they  shall  gather  in 

thy  h&ll ; 

Speak,  if  so  it  please  thee,  monarch,  of  thy  evil-destined 

wife, 
How  she  loved  with  wife's  devotion,  how  she  served  and 

saved  thy  life ; 
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How  on  plighted  promise  trusting  for  a  humble  boon  she 

sighed. 
How  a  monarch  broke  his  promise,  how  a  cheated  woman 

died  ! '' 

But  the  feeble  king's  heart  still  rebelled  against  a 
deed  of  shame  and  of  injustice,  and  he  pleaded  with 
the  feebleness  of  a  doting  old  husband  against  the 
unalterable  purpose  of  a  passionate  young  wife  and 
an  imperious  queen.  She  kept  the  monarch  bound 
to  the  heedless  promise  he  had  made  and  to  the 
vows  he  had  taken,  and  to  all  his  pleadings  her 
answer  was  still  the  same. 

Coldly  spake  the  Queen  Kaikeyi :   "  If  thy  royal  heart 

repent, 
Break  thy  word  and  plighted  promise,  let  thy  royal  faith 

be  rent. 

Truth-abiding  is  our  monarch,  so  I  heard  the  people  sav, 
And  his  word  is  all  inviolate,  stainless  virtue  marks  his 
sway. 

Let  it  now  be  known  to  nations — righteous  Dasa-ratha 

lied. 
And  a  trusting,  cheated  woman  broke  her  loving  heart 

and  died !" 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  young  wife  had  her 
own  way,  and  the  dark  deed  was  done.  Rama  was 
sentenced  to  banishment,  and  heroic  in  his  obe- 
dience and  duty  as  he  was  heroic  in  feats  of  arms, 
Rama  left  his  kingdom  and  his  home  without  a  word 
of  protest. 

But  the  banishment  of  Rama  was  the  death  of  his 
old  father.      He  never  recovered  from  the  blow, 
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never  forgot  the  wrong  lie  had  done  to  the  best  of 
sons  and  the  best  of  men.  For  six  days  he  suffered 
from  the  agony  of  grief  and  repentance ;  and,  like  a 
pious  Hindu,  he  attributed  this  suffering  to  his  own 
misdeeds  in  past  years.  Lying  on  his  death-bed  he 
narrated  to  the  mother  of  Rama  the  story  of  his 
youth :  how  he  had  gone  to  hunt  in  a  forest,  how  he 
had  killed  a  hermit's  son,  how  the  old  and  sightless 
hermit  had  cursed  him  for  that  deed. 

"  Years  have  gone  and  many  seasons,  and  in  fulness  of  tlio 
time 
Comes  the  fruit  of  pride  and  folly  and  the  harvest  of  my 
crime. 

Bama,  eldest  born   and   dearest,   Lakshman   true   and 

faithful  son, 
Ah  !  forgive  a  dying  father  and  a  cruel  action  done ! 

Lay  thy  hands  in  mine,  Kausalya ;  wipe  thy  unavailing 

tear, 
Speak  a  wife's  consoling  accents  to  a  dying  husband's 

ear. 

Lay  thy  hands  on  mine,  Sumitra,  vision  fails  my  closing 

eyes. 
And  for  brave  and  banished  Rama  wings  my  spirit  to 

the  skies ! '' 

The  midnight  slowly  passed  away,  and  the  ancient 
king  died  on  the  seventh  morning  from  that  of  his 
son's  banishment. 

Meanwhile,  Rama  had  not  departed  to  the  woods 
alone.  He  was  followed  by  his  wife  Sita ;  and  here 
the  character  of  Sita — the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  woman's 
devotion,  faithfulness,  and  love — comes  prominently 
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before  the  reader.  It  may  be  stated  without  exag- 
geration that  no  creation  of  the  human  imagination 
— no  character  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
or  ancient  Rome  or  of  modern  Europe — lias  ever 
had  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  any  nation,  as  the 
matchless  character  of  Sita  among  the  millions  of 
India.  Her  womanly  love  and  faithfulness,  her  un- 
faltering truth  and  devotion,  her  steadfast  virtue  in 
trials  and  temptations — all  this  is  not  merely  a 
literary  tradition  among  the  learned  in  India,  but  a 
priceless  and  undying  heritage  among  the  millions. 
There  is  not  a  Hindu  woman  livinof  in  that  vast 
continent  whose  earliest  memories  of  childhood  do 
not  cling  around  the  story  of  the  saintly  Sita  re- 
peated in  every  Hindu  nursery ;  whose  moral  educa- 
tion through  life  is  not  dominated  by  the  conception 
of  that  pure  and  spotless  woman,  and  whose  last 
yearnings  after  righteousness  in  old  age  are  not 
inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  lofty  example  of 
that  almost  divine  character. 

Rama,  banished  to  the  woods  for  fourteen  years, 
implored  Sita  to  stay  behind  until  his  return  from 
banishment,  but  Sita  repelled  the  idea  Avith  a 
woman's  pride  and  a  wife's  devotion. 

"  For  my  mother  often  taught  me  and  my  father  often 

spake, 
That   her   home    the    wedded   woman   doth   beside  lier 

husband  make, 

As  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  to  her  lord  is  faithful 

wife, 
And  she  parts  not  from  her  consort  till  she  parts  with 

fleeting  life ! 
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Therefore  bid  me  seek  the  jungle  and  in  pathless  forests 

roam, 
Where  the  wild  deer  freely  ranges  and  the  tiger  makes 

his  home, 

Happier  than  in  father's  mansions  in  the  woods  will  Sita 

rove, 
Waste  no  thought  on  home  or  kindred,  nestling  in  her 

husband's  love ! 

World-renowned  ^is  Rama's  valour,  fearless  by  her  Rama's 

side, 
Sita  still  will  live  and  wander  with  a  faithful  woman's 

pride. 

And  the  wild  fruit  she  will  gather  from  the  fresh  and 

fragrant  wood. 
And  the  food  by  Rama  tasted  shall  be  Sita's  cherished 

food  ! 

Bid  me  seek  the  sylvan  greenwoods,  wooded  hills  and 

plateaus  high, 
Limpid  rills  and  crystal  nullas  as  they  softly  ripple  by. 

And   where   in   the   lake   of  lotus   tuneful   birds  their 

plumage  lave. 
Let  me  with  my  loving  Rama  skim  the  cool  translucent 

wave! 

Years  will  pass  in  happy  union, — happiest  lot  to  woman 

given,— 
Sita  seeks  not  throne  or  empire,  nor  the  brighter  joys  of 

heaven, 

Heaven  conceals  not  brighter  mansions  in  its  sunny  fields 

of  pride, 
Where  without  her  lord  and  husband  faithful  Sita  would 

reside ! 

Therefore  let  me  seek  the  jungle  where  the  jungle- 
rangers  rove. 

Dearer  thali  the  royal  palace,  where  I  share  my  husband's 
love, 
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And  my  heart  in  sweet   communion   shall    uiy  Rama  s 

wishes  share, 
And  my  wifely  toil  shall  lighten  Kama's  load  of  woe  and 

care !  " 

Vainly  gentle  Kama  pleaded  dangers  of  the  jungle  life, 
Vainly  spake  of  toil  and  trial  to  a  true  and  tender  wife ! 

Laksliraan  too  followed  his  elder  brother  to  the 
\YOods.     They  left  the  town  of  Ayodhya  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  the  people ;  they  stdle  away  at  night, 
and  crossed  the  Tamasa  river  to  avoid  the  crowds  of 
people  who  followed  them,  and  they  crossed  first 
the  Ganges  and  then  the  Jumna  on  their  way  to  the 
south.     The  wanderings  of  exiled    Rama  through 
various  unknown  tracts,  which  fill  a  large  part  of 
the  Epic,  remind  the  reader  of   the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  for  many  a  long  year :  but  the  Indian  story 
has  a  far  greater  hold  on  the  national  mind  than  the 
story  of  the  ancient  Greeks.     The  illiterate  modern 
Greeks  will  be  at  a  loss  to  narrate  the  story  of  their 
hero's  wanderings;   but  in  India,  thousands   upon 
thousands  of  the  ignorant  and  the   illiterate  make 
annual  pilgrimages  along  the  path  which  Rama  and 
Sita  and  Lakshman  are  supposed  to  have  traversed, 
thirty  centuries  ago.     The  past  is  not  dead  or  buried 
in  India,  it  is  a  living  faith  and  a  reality  among  the 
millions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  Bharat's  mother  had 
succeeded  in  securing  the  throne  for  her  son,  Bharat 
himself  would  not  accept  it  at  the  price  of  the 
banishment  of  his  elder.  He  left  Ayodhya  in  quest 
of  Rama,  crossed  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  found 
out  Rama  in  the  hermitage  where  he  was  living  as 
an  anchorite,  and  implored  him    to  return.      But 
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Rama's  reply  was  worthy  of  him,  he  had  received  a 
mandate  from  his  father,  and  would  not  violate  it. 

Among  the  many  discussions  which  took  place  in 
this  hermitage,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  argu- 
ments of  an  Indian  sceptic,  named  Jabali.  In 
ancient  India,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  various  schools 
of  philosophy  flourished  side  by  side,  some  of  them 
orthodox  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  heterodox 
and  even  atheistic,  and  the  greatest  latitude  of  free 
thought  was  tolerated.  Jabali  was  a  freethinker  of 
the  broadest  type,  denying  God,  and  ridiculing  ideas 
of  duty  and  of  a  future  hfe ;  and  he  pressed  Rama 
to  return  to  his  kingdom  in  words  which  would 
stagger  even  a  modern  sceptic.     He  said  : 


t( 


Wherefore,  Rama,  idle  maxims  cloud  thy  heart  and  warp 

thy  mind, 
Maxims  which  mislead  the  simple  and  the  thoughtless 

human  kind  ? 

Love  nor  friendship  doth  a  mortal  to  his  kith  or  kindred 

own, 
Entering  on  this  wide  earth  friendless,  and  departing  all 

alone. 

Foolishly  upon  the  father  and  the  mother  dotes  the  son, 
Kinship  is  an  idle  fancy — save  thyself  thy  kith  is  none ! 

In  the  wayside  iini  he  halteth,  who  in  distant  lands  doth 
roam. 

Leaves  it  with  the  dawning  daylight  for  another  tran- 
sient home. 

Thus  on  earth  are  kith  and  kindred,  home  and  country, 

wealth  and  store ; 
We  but  meet  them  on  our  journey,  leave  them  as  we 

pass  before ! 
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Ah !  I  weep  for  erring  mortals,  who  on  erring"  duty  bent 
Sacrifice  their  dear  enjoyment  till  their  barren  life  ii* 
spent ; 

Who  to  Gods  and  to  the  Fathers  vainly  still  their  offer- 
ing make ; 

Waste  of  food  I  for  God  nor  Father  doth  our  pious  offer- 
ing take ! 

Crafty  priests  have  forged  these  maxims,  and  with  selfish 

objects  say — 
Make  thy  gifts  and  do  thy  penance,  leave  thy  worldly 

wealth  and  pray ! 

There  is  no  Hereafter,  Kama,  vain  the  hope  and  creed  of 

men; 
Seek  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  spurn  illusions  poor 

and  vain. 

Take  the  course  of  sense  and  wisdom,  cast  all  idle  faith 

aside, 
Take  the  kingdom  Bharat  offers,  rule  Ayodhya  in  thy 

pride ! " 

But  the  sophistry  of  the  philosopher  had  no  moi'e 
influence  with  Rama  than  the  affectionate  pleadings 
of  his  brother ;  and  he  replied  to  the  philosopher's 
reasoning  in  words  which  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  lofty  determination  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
epic. 


« 


Sweep  aside   thy  crafty   reasoning,   Truth  is  still   our 

ancient  way ; 
Truth  sustains  the  earth  and  nations  and  a  monarch's 

righteous  sway. 

Mighty  Gods  and  holy  sages  find  in  Truth  their  haven 

shore. 
Scorning  death  and  dark  destruction,  Truth  survives  for 

evermore ! 
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Deadlier  than  the  serpent's  venom  is  the  venom  of  a  lie, 
From  the  false,  than  from  the  cobra,  men  with  deeper 
terror  fly ; 

Dearer  than  the  food  to  mortals,  Truth  as  nourishment 

is  given ; 
Truth   sustains   the   wide   creation,  Truth  upholds  the 

highest  heaven ! 

Vain  were  gifts  and  sacrifices,  rigid  penances  were  vain. 
Profitless   the   holy    Vedcut   but   for   Truth  which   they 
sustain ; 

Gifts  and  rights  and  rigid  penance  have  no  aim  or  pur- 
pose high. 

Save  in  Truth,  which  rules  the  wide  earth  and  the 
regions  of  the  sky ! 

I  have  plighted  truth  and  promise,  and  my  word  may 

not  unsay, 
Fourteen  years  in  pathless  forests  father's  mandate  I 

obey; 

And  I  seek  no  spacious  reasons  my  relinquished  throne 

to  win, 
Gods  nor  Fathers  nor  the  Vedas  counsel  tortuous  paths 

of  sin ! 

Pardon,  rishi,  still  unchanging  shall  remain  my  promise 

given 
To  thy  mother   Queen  Kaikeyi,  to   my  father  now  in 

heaven. 

Pardon,  riWi. I,  still  in  jungle  we  shall  seek  the  forest  fare, 
Worship  Gods  who  watch  our  actions,  and  pervade  the 
earth  and  air ; 

And  the  deep  and  darksome  jungle  ahall  he  Ramans  royal 
hall, 

For  a  righteoud  father' a  mandate  duteoua  aon  may  not  re- 
call ! '' 
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Failing  in  his  endeavour  to  induce  Rama  to  re- 
turn, the  younger  Bharat  returned  to  Ayodhya; 
while  Rama  penetrated  into  the  deeper  jungles  of 
the  south  to  avoid  fresh  solicitations.from  his  friends 
and  relations.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Laksh- 
man,  he  travelled  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains, and  at  last  chose  his  retreat  near  the  sources 
of  the  Godavari  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Xassik, 
not  far  from  modem  Bombay.  Here  the  faithful 
Lakshman  built  a  humble  leafy  cottage,  thatched 
with  reeds  and  jungle  grass,  and  here  Rama  and  his 
wife  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  their  life 
in  the  lone  retreat  of  what  was  then  an  interminable 
wilderness. 

The  poem  takes  a  new  turn  now;  and  we  ex- 
change the  quiet  life  of  a  righteous  exile  in  holy 
hermitages  for  the  more  stirring  incidents  of  war. 
Ravan  was  the  powerful  and  terrible  king  of  Ceylon, 
and  Ra van's  sister,  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  met 
Rama  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  too  forward 
maiden  was  punished  by  the  angry  Lakshman,  and 
she  went  and  complained  to  her  royal  brother,  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  Ravan  meditated  a  deep  revenge, 
and  he  lured  away  Rama  and  Lakshman  from  their 
humble  cottage  in  order  to  fall  on  unprotected  Sita. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  Sita's  life,  when 
Ravan,  disguised  as  a  hermit,  approached  her  lone 
and  unprotected  cottage,  and  the  poet  describes  the 
critical  moment  in  befitting  verse. 

Quaking  Nature  knew  the   moment ;    silent   stood  the 

forest  trees ; 
Conscious  of  a  deed  of  darkness  fell  the  fragrant  forest 

breeze, 
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Godavari's  troubled   waters   trembled   'neath    his  lurid 

glance, 
And  his  red  eye's  fiery  lustre  sparkled  in  the  wavelets' 

dance  ! 

Mute  and  still  were  forest  creatures  when  in  guise  of 

anchorite, 
Unto  Sita's  lonely  cottage  pressed  the  Raksha  in  his 

might, 

Mute  and  voiceless  was  the   jungle  as  he  cast  on  her 

his  eye, 
As  across  the  star  of  Chitra,  planet  Sani  walks  the  sky ! 

Ravan  stood  in  hermit's  vestments, — vengeful  purpose 

unrevealed, — 
As  a  deep  and  darksome  cavern  is  by  grass  and  leaf 

concealed, 

Ravan  stood  sedate  and  silent,  and  he  gazed  on  Rama's 

queen, 
Ivory  brow  and  lip  of  coral,  sparkling  teeth  of  pearly 

sheen ! 

Lighting  up  the  lonely  cottage  Sita  sat  in  radiance  high, 
As  the  Moon  with  streaks  of  silver  fills  the  lonely  mid- 
night sky, 

Lighting  up  the  gloomy  woodlands  with  her  eyes  serenely 

fair, 
With  her  bark-clad  shape  of   beauty  mantled   by  her 

raven  hair ! 

Ravan  fired  by  impure  passion  fixed  on  her  his  lustful 

And  the  light  that  lit  his  glances  gave  his  holy  texts 
the  lie, 

Ravan  in  his  flattering  accents,  with  a  soft  and  soothing 

art. 
Praised  the   woman's    peerless   beauty    to    subdue   the 

woman's  heart ! " 
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Sita,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  still  believed 
the  intruder  to  be  a  hermit  and  a  p^nest,  oflFered  him 
the  welcome  due  to  a  religions  man,  and  narrated 
to  him  in  her  simple  and  pathetic  language  the 
story  of  her  life,  and  of  her  husband's  banishment 
into  the  woods.  The  scene  is  dramatic  in  the  hisrhest 
degree,  and  the  simple  tale  told  by  the  trustful  Sita 
of  her  joys  and  her  sorrows  to  the  cruel  and  crime- 
polluted  Ravan  darkly  determined  on  her  destruc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  the 
whole  epic. 

Ravan  at  last  disclosed  himself.  And  he  proposed 
to  Sita  that  she  should  leave  the  homeless  Rama, 
and  henceforth  be  his  queen,  and  the  proud  Empress 
of  Ceylon.  It  was  then  that  Sita  discovered  the 
terrible  nature  of  her  situation  ;  and  her  natural 
gentleness  and  sweetness  gave  way  to  the  noble 
wrath  of  an  insulted  woman.  And  she  repelled 
Ravan's  proposal  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
a  true  wife,  proud  of  her  warlike  lord.  And  she 
said  to  Ravan  : 

"  Sure  thy  fitful  life  is  shadowed  by  a  dark  and  dreadful 
fate. 
Since  in  frenzy  of  thy  passion  courtest  thou  a  warrior's 
mate. 

Tear  the  tootli  of  hungry  h'on  while  upon  the  calf  he 

feeds, 
Touch  the  fang  of  deadly  cobra  while  his  dying  victim 

bleeds. 

Aye,  uproot  the  solid  mountain  from  its  base  of  rocky 

land, 
Ere  thou  win  the  wife  of   Rama,  stout  of   heart   and 

strong  of  hand  ! 
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Pierce  thy  eye  with  point  of   needle  till  it  racks  thy 

tortured  head, 
Press  thy  red  tongue  cleft  and  bleeding  on  the  razor's 

shining  blade, 

Hurl  thyself  upon  the  ocean  from  a  towering  peak  and 

Snatch  the  orbs  of  day  and  midnight  from  their  spheres 
in  azure  sky, 

Tongues  of  flaming  conflagration  in  thy  flowing  dress 

enfold, 
Ere  thou  take  the  wife  of  Rama  to  thy  distant  dungeon 

hold, 

Ere  thou  seek  to  insult  Bama  unrelenting  in  his  wrath, 
O'er  a  bed  of  pikes  of  iron  tread  a  softer,  easier  path !  " 

But  all  her  threats  and  protests  and  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  the  cruel  and  relentless  Ravan  seized 
the  unprotected  woman,  forced  her  into  his  chariot, 
and  took  her  away  to  Ceylon.  The  helpless  Sita, 
writhing  in  agony,  like  a  snake  in  the  talons  of  an 
eagle,  vainly  called  for  the  help  of  Rama  and  of 
Lakshraan,  who  were  far  away  in  the  woods ;  she 
invoked  the  spirits  of  the  woodlands  and  of  the  earth 
and  air ;  and  she  doomed  Ravan  to  destruction  in 
words  of  terril)le  import  and  truth. 

''Deed  of  sin,  unrighfeons  Ravnv,  brings  in  time  its  dread- 
fill  meed, 
As  ihe  young  corn  grows  and  rijiens  from  the  small  and 
living  seed, 

For   this   deed   of  insult,  Ravan,    in    thy    heedless  folly 

done. 
Death  af  all  thy  race  and  kindred  thou  shall  reap  from 

Raghxis  son  ! '' 
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The  account  of  the  invasion  of  Ceylon  by  Rama, 
and  of  the  war  which  follow^ed,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  The  aboriginal  dwellers  of  Southern  India 
who  helped  Rama  in  this  invasion  are  described  by 
the  poet  as  monkeys  and  bears ;  and  the  defenders 
of  Ceylon  are  described  as  monsters ;  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war,  though  often  spirited  and  stirring, 
lack  the  human  interest  of  the  war  of  the  Malta- 
bharata.  As  a  heroic  poem,  the  Ramayana  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  Mahabharafa;  we  miss  in 
the  Ramayana  those  stirring  descriptions  of  real 
battles,  and  the  encounters  of  real  warriors,  which 
strike  us  so  forcibly  in  the  Mahabharata.  Laksh- 
man  the  brother  of  Rama  is,  however,  a  truly  fine 
soldier-like  character;  he  kills  the  terrible  son  of 
Ravan  in  fair  fight ;  and  then  Rama  himself  kills 
Ravan  and  recovers  the  stolen  Sita. 

That  saintly  woman,  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
her  wedded  lord  in  all  her  trials  and  sorrows,  proves 
her  purity  by  an  ordeal  of  fire,  and  returns  to  the 
embraces  of  her  victorious  lord,  and  they  both 
return  to  Ayodhya  with  Lakshman,  the  period  of 
exile  being  now  over. 

In  a  fine  passage  the  poet  describes  the  ^dctorious 
brothers  and  Sita,  sailing  over  the  whole  continent 
of  India  in  an  aerial  car,  crossing  over  the  mighty 
hills,  the  majestic  rivers,  the  far-extending  woods, 
and  the  towns  and  hamlets  and  smiling  fields  which 
lay  beneath  them  spread  out  like  a  map.  And 
when  the  car  performed  this  marvellous  joumej'' 
from  Ceylon  to  Oudh,  the  city  of  Oudh  once  more 
decorated  herself  to  welcome  her  returning  lord  and 
monarch . 
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Elephants    in    golden   trappings   thousand   chiefs    and 

nobles  bore, 
Chariots  cars  and  gallant  chargers  speeding  by  Sarayu^s 

shore^ 

And  the  serried  troops  of  battle  marched  with  colours 

rich  and  brave, 
Proudly  o'er  the  gay  procession  did  Ayodhya's  banners 

wave. 

In  their  stately  gilded  litters  royal  dames  and  damsels 

came, 
Queen  Kausalya  first  and  foremost,  Queen  Sumitra  rich 

in  fame, 

Pious  priests  and  learned  Brahman,  chief  of  guild  from 

near  and  far. 
Noble  chief  and  stately  courtier  with  the  wreath  and 

water  jar. 

Girt  by  minstrel  bard  and  herald  chanting  glorious  deeds 

of  yore, 
Bharat   came, — his    elder's    sandals    still    the    faithful 

younger  bore. — 

Silver-white  his  proud  umbrella,  silver-white  his  garland 
brave. 

Silver-white  the  fan  of  chowri  which  his  faithful  hench- 
men wave. 

Stately  march]  of  gallant  chargers  and  the  roll  of  battle 

car. 
Heavy  tread  of  royal  tuskers  and  the  beat  of  drum  of 

war, 

Dundtcbhi  and  echoing  sankha,  voice  of  nations  gathered 

nigh, 
Shook  the  city's  tower  and  temple  and  the  pealing  vault 

of  sky  ! 
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Sailing  o'er  the  cloadless  ether  Rama's  Pushpa  chariot 

came^ 
And  ten  thousand  jocund  voices  shouted  Bama's  joyoos 

name. 

Women  with  their  loving  greetings,  children  with  their 

joyous  cry, 
Tottering  age  and  lisping  infant  hailed  the  righteous 

chief  and  high. 

Bharat  rendered  back  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  to 
Rama,  and  Rama  and  Sita  were  consecrated  as  king 
and  queen  of  a  happy  and  joyous  nation.  And  to 
this  day  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  India  repre- 
sent the  reign  of  Rama  as  a  period  of  felicity  and 
happiness  when 

Trees  their  ample  produce  yielded  as  returning  seasons 

went, 
And  the  earth  in  grateful  gladness  never  failing  harvest 

lent. 

Rains  descended  in  their  season,  never  came  the  blighting 

gale, 
Rich  in  crop  and  rich  in  pasture  was  each  soft  and  smil" 

ing  vale, 

Loom  and  anvil  gave  their  prodiLce  and  the  tilled  and 

fertile  soil, 
And   the  nation   lived    rejoicing  in   their  old   ancestral 

toil ! 

The  real  epic  of  Rama  ends  here.  There  is  an 
Uttara  Kanda^  or  supplement,  which  prolongs  the 
story,  and  gives  it  a  sad  and  mournful  ending ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  that  supplemental  story 
to-night.  Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  this  wonderful  ancient  poem  of  the  Hindus, 
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embodying  the  highest  ideals  of  manly  devotion  to 
truth  and  womanly  faithfulness  and  love. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere  that  in  India  the  Bamiayana  is 
not  merely  an  ancient  epic,  but  is  still  a  living  tradi- 
tion and  a  living  faith.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
moral  instruction  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  when  the  modem  languages 
of  India  were  first  formed  out  of  the  ancient  San- 
scrit and  Prakrits,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
after  Christ,  the  Rainayana  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence  in  inspiring  our  modem  poets  and  forming  our 
modem  tongues.  Southern  India  took  the  lead, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Ramayana  in  the  Tamil 
language  appeared  as  early  as  1100  a.d.  Northern 
India  and  Bengal  and  Bombay  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  Tulasi  Das's  Ramayana  is  the  great  classic 
of  the  Hindi  language,  Krittibas's  Ramayana  is  a 
classic  in  the  Bengali  language,  and  Sridhar's 
Ramayana  is  a  classic  in  the  Mahratta  language. 
G-enerations  of  Hindus  in  aU  parts  of  India  have 
studied  the  ancient  story  in  these  modem  transla- 
tions ;  they  have  heard  it  recited  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich ;  and  they  have  seen  it  acted  on  the  stage  at 
religious  festivals  in  every  great  town  and  every 
populous  village  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India. 

More  than  this,  the  story  of  Rama  has  inspired 
our  religious  reformers,  and  purified  the  popular 
faith  of  our  modem  times.  Rama,  the  true  and 
dutiful,  was  accepted  as  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
on  earth,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  Preserver 
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of  the  World.  The  great  teacher  Ramanuja  pro- 
claimed the  monotheism  of  Vishnu  in  Southern 
India  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  reformer  S.aina- 
nanda  proclaimed  the  same  faith  in  Northern  India 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  and  his 
follower,  the  gifted  Kabir,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
uniting  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  the  worship  of 
One  God.  "  The  God  of  the  Hindus,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  God  of  the  Mahomedans,  be  he  invoked  as  Rama 
or  AlV^  "  The  city  of  the  Hindu  God  is  Benares, 
and  the  city  of  the  Mahomedan  God  is  Mecca ;  but 
search  your  hearts,  and  there  you  will  find  the  Grod 
both  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans."  "  If  the  Creator 
dwells  in  tabernacles,  whose  dwelling  is  the  uni- 
verse ?  " 

The  reformer  Chaitanya  preached  the  same  sub- 
lime monotheism  in  Bengal,  and  the  reformer  Nanak 
in  the  Punjab,  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  And  down 
to  the  present  day  the  popular  mind  in  India,  led 
away  by  the  worship  of  many  images  in  many- 
temples,  nevertheless  holds  fast  to  the  cardinal  idea 
of  One  God,  and  believes  the  heroes  of  the  ancient 
epics — Krishna  and  Bama — to  be  the  incarnations 
of  that  God. 

Down  to  the  present  century  the  lessons  of  the 
great  epics  are  a  perennial  source  of  instruction  to 
the  people  of  India.  Early  in  this  century  Reginald 
Heber,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  met  among  the 
wildest  tribes  of  Western  India  the  great  Hindu 
reformer  Swami  Narayan,  who  had  tamed  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  preached  to  them 
lessons  of  purity  and  humanity  and  the  love  of  God, 
under  the  name  of  Krishna.     The  Bishop,  escorted 
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by  the  East  India  Company's  guards  met  the  Hindu 
reformer  surrounded  by  his  faithful  followers. 

*'Had  CUP  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other/'  writes 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  "  mine^  though  less  numerous^ 
would  have  been  doubtless  far  more  effective  from  the 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur, 
what  a  difference  was  there  between  his  troops  and  mine. 
Mine  neither  knew  me,  nor  cared  for  me ;  they  escorted 
me  faithfully,  and  would  have  defended  me  bravely,  be- 
cause they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  do  so,  and  as 
they  would  have  done  for  any  other  stranger  of  sufficient 
worldly  rank  to  make  such  an  attendance  usual.  The 
guards  of  Swami  Narayan  were  his  own  disciples  and 
enthusiastic  admirers,  men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired  to 
hear  his  lessons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing  him  honour, 
and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  be  handled 
roughly." 

The  Bishop  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
reformer,  and  this  is  how  the  reformer  explained 
his  idea  of  God  : 

"Many  names  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  given  to 
Him  who  is,  and  is  the  same,  but  whom  we  also,  as  well  as 
the  other  Hindus,  call  Brahma.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
whom  Grod  is  more  specially,  and  who  cometh  from  Grod, 
and  is  with  God,  and  is  likewise  God,  who  hath  made 
known  to  men  the  will  of  God  and  Father  of  all,  whom  we 
call  Krishna  and  worship  as  God's  image." 

These  are  words  which  the  Hindu  reformer  uttered 
to  the  Christian  Bishop  early  in  this  century ;  and 
these  words  describe  to  us  accurately  how  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Perfect  Man,  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
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ancient  epics,  have  enabled  Indian  reformers  through 
centuries  and  thousands  of  years  to  rally  the  nations 
of  India  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  whose  image  on 
earth  is  the  Perfect  Man.  In  the  teeming  villages 
of  Bengal,  in  the  ancient  shrines  of  Northern  India, 
and  far  away  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  Southern 
India,  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  million  is  a  popular 
monotheism  underlying  the  various  ceremonials  in 
honour  of  various  images  and  forms, — and  that 
popular  monotheism  generally  recognises  the  heroes 
of  the  two  ancient  epics, — Krishna  and  Rama,  as 
the  earthly  incarnations  of  the  one  God  pervading 
and  ruling  the  universe. 

To  know  the  two  Indian  epics  is  to  understand 
the  Indian  people  better.  And  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  Indian  epics  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
Hindu  nation,  and  on  the  development  of  their 
modem  languages,  literatures,  and  religious  reforms, 
is  to  comprehend  the  real  history  of  the  people 
during  three  thousand  years.  As  mere  Uterary 
works,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  are 
among  the  greatest  and  loftiest  creations  of  the 
human  imagination.  And  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  in  my  estimate,  the  two  epics  of  India, 
when  they  are  better  known  in  Europe,  will  take 
their  rank  along  with  the  works  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
and  of  Shakespeare,  as  undying  works  of  art, 
composed  for  all  times,  all  countries,  and  for  all 
mankind. 
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THE     POET    COWPER    AND    HIS 

SURROUNDINGS. 

BY   WILLIAM    BOLTON,    F.B.S.L. 
[Bead  Xoyember  28th,  1900.] 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  while  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  engaged  in  listen- 
ing to  the  closing  lecture  on  the  fiftti  Centenary  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  literature, 
that  at  that  very  moment,  namely  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th  of  April  last,  several  thousands  of  English 
people  in  a  small  country  town  were  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  first  centenary  of  another  poet,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  completed,  in  a  sense,  that  pure 
English  style  which  Chaucer  began,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  whose  poetry  is  to-day  just  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  namely  William  Cowper,  the 
Bard  of  Olney. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  this  country  of 
England  where  one  single  predominant  name  in 
literature  overshadows  everything  else.  London 
has  produced  many  of  our  greatest  writers — Chaucer, 
Bacon,  Milton,  Pope,  Gray,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Robert 
Browning  among  them, — ^but  what  stranger  ever 
comes  to  London  expecting  to  find  any  of  these  great 
names  as  the  one  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
place  ?  The  birth-spots  of  these  authors  are  now 
lost  beneath   the   masses  of   railway  stations   and 
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city  warehouses,  and  even  their  later  residences 
have  been  improved  away.  In  country  towns  it  is 
much  the  same  thing;  Lichfield  has  produced  a 
Johnson,  and  his  birthplace  still  stands;  but  the 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield  extinguishes  Johnson,  whose 
shade  haunts  other  spots,  notably  the  narrow  courts 
running  out  of  Fleet  Street.  Ottery  in  Devonshire 
saw  the  birth  of  Coleridge,  but  the  shade  of  Cole- 
ridge is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  that  place,  but  rather 
at  Stowey,  or  Bristol,  or  Keswick,  or  Highgate.  It 
is  true  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  has  thrown  an 
enduring  spell  over  the  whole  Lake  country,  but  not 
specially  does  it  rest  upon  one  particular  spot.  Scott's 
mighty  genius  has  thrown  a  mantle  over  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  Bums's  lyric  celebrity  diffuses  itself 
over  a  wide  area  of  space,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
wherever  there  is  a  Scotchman,  there  is  the  influence 
of  Burns.  Thus  it  remains  that  two  places  only  in 
this  island  of  ours  can  be  cited  which  are  peculiarly 
under  the  local  spell  of  a  single  name :  one  is  Stmt- 
ford'On-AvoVf  sacred  to  Shakespeare ;  and  the  other 
is  the  small  town  of  Ohiey,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  sacred  to  William  Cowper. 

There  is,  however,  just  this  difference  between 
the  two :'  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford,  while 
Cowper  was  not  born  at  Olney.  Shakespeare,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  wrote  anything  at  all  of  his  native 
place,  except  from  memory  in  a  few  fragmentary 
touches ;  while  to  Cowper  Olney  scenes  were  his  all 
in  all  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Washington  Irving 
says:  "the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  at  Stratford  on 
anything  that  does  not  belong  to  Shakespeare ;  " 
and  so,   when   once   the   pilgrim   enters   the  long 
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unadorned  street  of  Olney — coming  as  he  probably 
will  do  now  from  the  railway  station, — a  single  street 
of  common  and  dull  white-washed  houses,  some  of 
them  still  thatched,  and  all  built  flush  with  the  road, 
without  a  single  flower  garden  in  front  of  any  of 
them  or  a  bit  of  bright  colour  to  catch  the  eye ; 
notwithstanding  all  this  monotony,  the  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed with  one  idea  only,  and  that  idea  is  Cowper. 
The  street  in  its  general  characteristics  can  be  but 
little  changed  since  his  days,  though  now  no  workers 
of  fine  pillow  lace  sit  with  their  bobbins  at  the  open 
door.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  there  is  the 
triangular  piece  of  open  ground  with  its  fine  elm 
tree  in  the  centre,  and  facing  the  spectator  as  he 
comes  along  is  Cowper's  house,  the  house,  the  house 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  house  of  the  "  Task," 
and  of  all  his  longer  and  greater  poems.  A  little 
further  still  is  the  bridge ;  not  indeed  the  same  bridge 
which  Cowper  knew,  but  a  successor,  which  still 
"with  wearisome  but  needful  length  bestrides  the 
general  flood ;  "  not  an  architectural  bridge  of  stone 
arches,  but  only  little  more  than  a  causeway  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  meadows,  and  in  its  simplicity 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  quiet  prospect  on  three 
sides,  of  green  fields  with  the  river  Ouse  slow- 
winding  through  them,  the  distant  trees  on  the  one 
hand  of  Weston,  and  on  the  other  the  wooded  bank 
of  Clifton,  affording  to  us  the  identical  view  which 
Cowper  saw  and  enjoyed  for  thirty  years.  Still  less 
altered,  or,  rather,  not  altered  at  all,  is  Cowper's 
summer-house,  a  shed  of  rough  planks  "  not  much 
larger  than  a  sedan  chair,"  where  he  passed  so  many 
hours,  and  wrote  much  of  his   poetry,  and  which 
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holds  in  the  floor  a  sort  of  sunken  well,  where  erst 
his  clerical  visitors  kept  their  tobacco  pipes.  The 
visitor  of  to-day  wonders  how  so  frail  a  structure 
could  have  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
walls,  once  white,  are  now  black  with  the  autographs 
of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
From  the  lower  end  of  the  town  the  footpath 
begins,  which  crosses  first  some  fields  and  then  a 
stream,  and  terminates  at  Clifton,  where  Ladv 
Austen,  who  inspired  him  to  write  the  ballad  of 
*  John  Gilpin '  and  the  *  Task '  resided,  and  which 
said  footpath,  with  its  mud  and  mire,  he  has  play- 
fully celebrated  in  one  of  his  minor  pieces.  On  the 
other  side  is  Weston  Underwood,  with  the  trees  of 
its  park  within  less  than  a  mile,  still  a  beautiful 
park,  with  masses  of  greenery  and  open  lawns. 
Easily  to  be  found  within  the  enclosures  are  various 
things  Cowper  has  sung  of,  or  described  in  excellent 
prose — the  "  Spinney,"  for  instance,  in  a  dingle  where 
he  and  his  party  of  fair  ladies  were  wont  to  picnic, 
with  a  wheelbarrow  for  a  table;  here,  too,  is  the 
famous  Alcove,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  books  in 
the  *  Task ; '  here  are  the  avenues  or  green  colon- 
nades ;  and  in  the  Wilderness  the  large  stone  urns, 
which  still  retain  the  inscriptions  he  wrote  for  Lady 
Throckmorton's  dogs.  At  AVeston,  too,  apparently 
little  altered,  is  the  comfortable-looking  house  to 
which  ho  removed  after  twenty-one  years'  residence 
in  Olney  market-place ;  and  on  returning  to  Olney 
the  visitor  will  have  before  him  the  beautiful  tower 
and  spire  of  Olney  Church,  from  which,  perchance, 
he  may  catch  "  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells  just  un- 
dulating on  the  listening  ear,"  greeting  us  as  they 
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did  him.  In  Olney  itself  are  many  other  spots 
familiar  to  his  readers,  such  as  the  district  called 
"  Silver  End,"  redolent  in  the  poet's  time  of  un- 
savoury essences,  and  inhabited  by  rather  trouble- 
some neighbours.  Further  away,  though  within  a 
walk,  is  Yardley  Oak,  just  within  the  Northampton- 
shire border,  a  hoary  tree  many  centuries  old,  not 
otherwise  interesting  in  itself,  for  "we  have  a 
himdred  such  elsewhere,"  but  for  having  been  sung 
by  the  poet.  These  are  but  a  few  things,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  which  still  attract  the  admirers  of 
Cowper.  To  any  who  know  him  only  by  his  poems, 
the  district  ofEers  the  attractions  of  a  pilgrimage 
worth  making.  They  will  not  expect  to  discover 
romantic  scenery;  but  they  will  be  rewarded  in 
finding  real  English  landscapes  worthy  of  being 
painted  or  sung.  It  is  really  impossible  for  anyone 
to  get  Cowper  out  of  mind  for  a  moment  when  at 
Olney,  and  nobody  ever  does.  The  railway  has, 
indeed,  of  late  years  come  there,  but  the  station  is 
happily  not  very  near  the  town,  and  does  not  at 
present  interfere  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  as  old-fashioned  as  ever.  "  There 
are  not  many  shops,  and  plate-glass  windows  have 
not  appeared.  Around  are  the  same  water-meadows, 
with  possibly  the  same  mud ;  and  there  is  the  same 
Ouse — a  river  that  performs  more  eccentric  gyra- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  than  does  any  other 
river  in  all  England,  making  a  course  of  twenty- 
five  miles  about  a  district  the  diameter  of  which  is 
only  eight. 

The  life  of  Cowper  divides  itself  into  two  portions, 
one  his  early  career,  and  the  other  his  residence  at 
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Olney ;  the  first  embracing  his  school  days,  his  so- 
called  study  of  the  law,  and  his  residence  in   the 
Temple;   the  second  covering  his  literary  career. 
The  public  interest  is  in  the  latter  portion.     It  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  about  it  that  has  not  been 
said  before ;  but  there  may  be  perhaps  some  dropped 
threads  worth  taking  up.     No  poet  of  later  times 
has  had  so  much  written  about  him,  both  on  his 
writings  and  his  personality.      I  have  thought  it 
best,  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper  to  avoid 
consulting  any  other  books  than  those  written  by 
himself,  and  to  draw  my  observations  partly  from 
these,  and  partly  from  personal  experience,  for  the 
study  of  Cowper  has  been  almost  a  life-long  plea- 
sure. 

Cowper's  individual  character  was  sweetness  itself. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  reading  of  his  getting  out 
of  temper  for  a  moment.  Everybody  who  ap- 
proached him  loved  him,  and  his  human  love  was 
unbounded.  Before  his  time  no  man  wrote  as  he 
did  on  Liberty,  and  perhaps  no  poet  has  since 
equalled  him  on  the  subject.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  many — by  Hayley,  by  Grunshaw,  by 
Southey,  by  an  Anonymous  author  in  1855,  and  by 
Thomas  Wright  among  others.  Sketches  and  essays 
also,  more  or  less  valuable,  are  still  more  numerous. 
Of  the  biographies,  I  prefer  that  of  Southey,  who 
adorned  whatever  he  touched,  for  general  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  of  the  Anonymous  writer  for  reflective 
conclusions.  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  his 
own  statements  for  all  I  have  to  say  about  him. 

first  for  his  family.  His  mother  was  a  Donne, 
coming  from  the  same  stock  which  produced  the' 
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satirical  poet  of  King  James's  days,  now  best  known 
from  his  life  by  Izaak  Walton.  This  Dr.  Donne 
claimed  a  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  More;  but 
beyond  that,  the  pedigree  of  the  poet's  mother  could 
be  traced  through  four  distinct  branches  up  to  King 
Henry  III.  This  never  made  him  vain.  Respecting 
it,  he  says : 

"  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.** 

On  his  father's  side  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
be  said,  and  it  affords  much  interesting  matter, 
especially  for  one  event  which,  connected  with  it, 
influenced  Cowper's  whole  life,  changed  his  cha- 
racter, and  from  a  giddy  young  man  about  town, 
produced  a  poet,  emphatically  the  Poet  of  Nature 
and  the  Home. 

Having  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  search  into 
Cowper's  genealogy,  I  was  able  to  light  upon  some 
curious  facts,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  any  writer. 

The  Cowper  family  are  descended  from  John 
Cowper,  of  Strode,  in  Sussex,  who  married  Joan 
Stanbridge,  an  heiress,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
Some  of  the  family — certainly  a  cousin  of  the  poet 
and  a  namesake,  W.  Cowper,  of  the  Park,  Hertford, 
— if  not  the  poet  himself,  quartered  the  Stanbridge 
arms  on  their  shield.  Passing  over  several  descents 
we  find  a  William  Cowper,  of  Kent,  created  a 
Baronet  in  the  year  16-i2.  His  son,  another  William, 
left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  a  lawyer  of 
eminence,  became  successively,  a  Judge,  a  Keeper  of 
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the  Great  Seal,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord 
Chancellor.     While  he  was  a  judge  he  was  accused 
of  the  murder  of  a  Quakeress,  and  acquitted.     Lord 
Macaulay  introduces  this  episode  in  his  history,  and 
wonders  that  the  poet  never  once  alluded  to  it  in 
his  letters.     His  Lordship  married  a  certain  Mary 
Clavering,  as  second  wife,  a  lady  who  kept  a  private 
diary,  which  diary,  after  lying  perdu  for  one  hundi-ed 
and  fifty  years,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1805. 
Of  this  important  diary  I  must  speak  again ;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  keep  to  the  genealogy. 
The  second  son  of  the  above-mentioned  William, 
viz.    Spencer   Cowper,   brother    of    the    Earl,   the 
Chancellor,  left  at  his  decease  three  sons,  the  eldest 
one,  still  a  William,  was  "  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,*' 
of  which  oflSce  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said  shortly ;  the 
second  son  was  Ashley,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  the 
third  was  John,  father  of  the  Poet.     John  Cowper 
entered  Holy  Orders,  and  became  Rector  of  Great 
Berkhampstead,  where  the  future  poet  was  bom  in 
the  year  1731.     The  Rectory  House  is  now  demo- 
lished, and,  indeed,  in  the  poet's  own  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  lost  connection  with  the  name,  for 
he  says   of  it  in  his  great   poem  on  his  mother's 
picture : 

"  *Tis  now  become  a  history  Httle  known 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own.*' 

Young  William  was  a  most  sensitive  and  timid 
child,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  yet  always 
thoughtful,  and  with  tastes  uncommon  in  a  boy  of 
the  period.      When  at  Westminster  School  he  loved 
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to  leave  the  outdoor  games,  though  he  excelled  in 
them,  and  to  indulge  in  country  rambles.    He  says : 

"  I  have  loved  the  rural  walks  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep. 
O'er  hills  and  vallies,  and  by  river's  brink, 
E'er  since,  a  truant  boy,  I  passed  my  bounds 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

Among  his  schoolfellows  at  Westminster  was 
Charles  Churchill,  the  brilliant  satirist;  George 
Colman,  afterwards  translator  of  Terence  and 
author  of  some  standard  plays;  and  above  all, 
Warren  Hastings,  of  whom,  when  the  country  rang 
at  the  time  of  his  trial,  his  former  schoolmate 
refused  to  believed  anything  but  good. 

Removed  from  Westminster,  we  find  him  articled 
to  an  attorney,  his  companion  being  Thurlow,  after- 
wards Chancellor.  He,  however,  instead  of  studying 
law,  as  Thurlow  did,  idled  three  years  of  his  life 
away,  passing  much  of  his  time  in  making  love  to 
his  cousin  Theodora,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ashley, 
with  whom  he  boarded.  This  attachment  was 
broken  off  by  the  father,  but  not  before  a  vast 
number  of  poetical  love  letters  had  been  addressed 
to  the  young  lady,  who  was  his  Delia,  while  he  was 
her  constant  William,  not  her  Strephon  or  Colin  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  fates  permitted  the  union. 
Certainly  they  did  not  meet  again.  He  became  "  a 
stricken  deer  and  left  the  herd."  She  never  ceased 
to  love,  and  in  the  melancholy  latter  days  of  the 
poet,  provided  him  anonymously  with  a  private 
annual  income.     He  then  entered  the  Temple,  and 
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sot  up  chambers,  and  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do  joined  himself  to  a  gay  set  of  young  bloods, 
and  passed  more  of  his  important  life  in  trifling  time 
away.     These  men  could  not  have  been  a  bad  set 
after  all,  for  they  established  a  literary  club  among 
themselves,  and  set  up  a  magazine,  to  which  aU  con- 
tributed, Cowper  among  the  rest,  who  wrote  ballads, 
which  became  so  popular  that  they  were  sung  about 
the  streets;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  trace  one  of  them.     That   the 
poetical  faculty  was  germinating  within  him  is  proved 
by  one  early  production  which  has  been  preserved, 
the  verses  written  on  finding  "the  heel  of  an  old 
shoe  at  Bath."     This  contains  one  of  the  best  allite- 
rative lines  in  the  language.     As  if  foreboding  his 
own  career,  the  verses  end  thus : 

* 

"  Left 
Basely  deserted,  from  his  airy  height 
Headlong  he  falls,  and  through  the  rest  of  life 
Drags  the  dull  load  of  disapiyointment  on.'' 

His  father,  who  had  married  again,  was  now  dead, 
and  his  income  had  diminished  to  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  which,  though  it  probably  went  as  far  in  the 
year  1762  as  double  that  amount  goes  at  present, 
was  yet  all  insufficient  to  support  a  young  briefless 
barrister.  At  length  his  first  covisin,  Major  Cowper, 
who  possessed  the  presentation  of  several  lucrative 
offices  under  Government,  offered  him  the  post  of 
"  Clerk  of  the  Parliamentary  Journals."  This  offer 
was  soon  changed  for  the  higher  post  of  "  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments,"  which  had  been  held  by  his  uncle 
the  father  of  the  Major,  who  had  died  in  1740.    Here 
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was  a  fortune  to  hand,  could  it  have  been  grasped ; 
but  if  "  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,"  it  is  pretty 
sure  that  if  the  tide  be  missed  the  vessel  will  drift. 
So  it  was  with  Cowper.  He  had  not  mental  strength 
to  breast  the  water ;  and,  brooding  over  fancied  diffi- 
culties, his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  twice  attempted 
suicide.  He  has  given  us  full  particulars  even  to 
the  smallest  detail  of  his  agonies  in  an  autobio- 
graphy ;  and  in  the  end,  instead  of  the  Government 
sinecure,  he  had  to  be  put  under  restraint,  whence 
he  emerged  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  in  the  year 
1765. 

So  far  so  good ;  and  leaving  him  now  to  enter  on 
new  relations,  for  the  good  of  himself  and  still  more 
of  mankind  later  on,  it  is  now  necessary  to  revert  a 
little,  and  to  ask  what  was  this  particular  post  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  and  why  it  was  that  post 
and  other  sinecures  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Cowper 
family.  Among  all  Cowper's  biographers,  none  seem 
to  have  inquired  into  this  point.  Nobody  cared,  and 
nobody  wanted  to  know,  until  the  information  needed 
came  from  a  source  wholly  unexpected,  namely, 
from  the  Diary  of  Lady  Mary  Cowper,  wife  of  Earl 
Cowper,  the  Chancellor,  which  fully  explained  the 
business,  and  revealed  to  us  a  bit  of  scandalous 
history  little  dreamed  of.  It  was  while  searching 
for  other  things  that  I  was  led  to  look  somewhat 
closely  into  matters  concerning  the  Cowper  pedigree, 
that  the  following  facts  evolved  themselves;  not 
indeed  that  they  could  not  have  been  traced  out  by 
others,  only  that  nobody  seemed  to  have  done  it  or 
thought  of  it. 
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Whatever  honours  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liaments may  have  carried  with  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  were  a  shameful  scandal  a  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ago,  for  we  find  from  the  diary  of 
Lady  Cowper  that  in  the  year  1714  the  post  was 
actually  .voZcZ  for  money,  and  probably  to  the  highest 
bidder !  It  was  held  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  in  whose  possession  that  office 
was  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  George 
the  First.  Immediately  after  that  event  we  find 
court  favours  were  shamefully  fished  for,  and  be- 
stowed upon  all  manner  of  new  favourites,  mostly 
Hanoverians,  without  any  regard  to  right  or  fitness ; 
and  among  such  posts  was  this  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments.  One  of  the  King's  German  sycophants 
was  a  certain  Robethon,  a  servile  creature  whom  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  was 
sharp  enough  to  detect  as  a  knave.  Through  Baron 
BernstorfE,  a  German,  who  was  king's  interpreter — 
for  George  knew  no  Bnghsh — this  Robethon  ob- 
tained from  the  King,  before  he  had  been  five 
months  on  the  throne,  the  promise  of  the  place  in 
futuro^  and  no  sooner  had  he  secured  the  said  pro- 
mise than  he  sold  his  right  to  its  futm-e  possession. 
This  transaction  is  told  by  Lady  Cowper,  who  was 
then  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  her  exact  words,  quoted  from  the  diary, 
are  as  follows : 

^^  December  25,  1714. — This  day  Monsieur  Robethon  pro- 
cured the  Grant  of  the  King  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
after  Mr.  Johnson's  death,  for  anybody  he  would  name.  He 
let  my  brother  [i.  e.  Spencer  Cowper]  have  it  in  reversion 
for  his  two  sons  for  £1800 ! '' 
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Such  is  an  episode  of  court  intrigue  and  mutual 
disgrace,  innocently  written  at  the  time,  of  a  back- 
stairs trick  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  What  effect  this  miserable  business  had 
upon  poor  Mr.  Johnson  we  are  not  told,  except  that 
he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
place — Spencer  Cowper — immediately  bestowed  it 
upon  his  eldest  son,  William,  at  whose  death,  in  1740, 
the  gift  fell  by  reversion  to  his  brother,  Ashley,  and 
in  1765  the  post  was  offered  to  the  poet.  Not  only 
was  this  place  in  the  Cowper  gift,  but  there  were 
other  tit-bits  also,  and  we  read  that  in  the  year 
1731  "William  Cowper  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Cowper,  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty,  and  Rector  of 
Berkhampstead  (the  poet's  father),  were  appointed 
Clerks  of  the  Commission  of  Bankruptcy,"  which 
latter  clerkship,  on  the  death  of  the  said  John, 
Rector  of  Berkhampstead,  fell  to  the  youthful  poet 
himself,  who  was  then  a  young  briefless  barrister 
in  the  Temple;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  its  emolu- 
ments had  fallen  as  low  as  sixty  pounds  a  year! 
The  Parliamentary  places  and  gifts,  even  at  the 
death  of  Ashley  Cowper  in  1788,  were  still  kept 
snugly  in  the  family,  and  at  least  one  of  them  was 
held  by  another  nephew,  Henry,  as  Deputy  Clerk 
down  to  the  year  1825. 

We  can  now  turn  again  to  the  poet's  own  career. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  him,  and  a  happy  thing  for 
us,  that  the  office  in  question  was  resigned.  Had  it 
been  accepted  there  would  have  been  no  Cowper  of 
Olney,  and  we  should  never  have  had  '  The  Task.' 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  family  "  job,"  makes  it  clear  why  it  is  that  iu 
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some  of  his  poems  Cowper  is  continually    iitterii  *Z] 
his   protests    (often   very   melodious   ones)     agTiin>t 
State  corruptions,  bribery,  and  what  he  calls  **  pick- 
locks to   places."      Such  thinjj^s  moved   his     indiir- 
nation,   and    he    inveighed   bitterly   against     tbeni. 
particularly  in  the  long  poem  called   *  Expostula- 
tion,'— which  is  one  of  his  best, — not  immindfiil   of 
what  his  own  career  might  have  been,  had    not  a 
series  of  circumstances,  terrible  as  some  of    them 
were,  led  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  dirt,  thoiigrh 
the  struggle  left  him  poor  for  life — circumstances 
which,  except  on  the  part  of  two  cousins,  one  the 
Theodora  of  his  early  love,  and  the  other  her  sister, 
known  to  us  as  Lady  Hesketh,  entailed  the  neglect  of 
his  other  kindred,*  none  of  whom  appear  to  have 
made  the  slightest  overtures  to  him,  though  it  was  no 
more  than  a  drive  over  to  Olney  from  their  splendid 
seat  in  the  next  county;  while  he,  forsooth,  whom 
posterity  has  put  above  titles,  will  be  regarded  to 
all  time  in  two  hemispheres  as  the  real  head  of  the 
Cowper  race. 

After  his  restoration  to  sanity  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  best  that  he  should  reside  within  reach  of 
his  brother,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  and  the  town  of 
Huntingdon  was  therefore  fixed  on  for  his  abode. 
This  again  was  a  happy  arrangement.  His  whole 
course  of  existence,  had  now  become  directed  into 
another  channel.  The  gay  Lothario  of  the  Temple 
was  now  a  thoughtful  Christian  ;  and  here  began  in 
him  that  special  attention  to  and  love  of  outward 

*  He  writes  in  1786  that  he  had  not  heard  for  many  years  any- 
thing of  his  relations,  nnd  knew  as  little  of  them  as  if  oceans  and 
continents  had  divided  them  instead  of  fifty  miles  only. 
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nature,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  such  good 
account.  Like  a  bird  let  loose  from  a  cage  to  rejoice 
in  the  open  air,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  real  freedom ; 
and  Ave  find  him  exploring  the  district,  wandering  by 
the  Ouse  and  bathing  in  its  waters,  the  same  Ouse 
by  which  he  dwelt  for  the  next  thirty  years.  More 
happily  still,  it  was  at  Huntingdon  that  the  Un- 
wins  found  him  out,  and  invited  him  to  reside  with 
them.  He  entered  into  their  habits  with  zest,  and 
passed  a  time  of  enjoyment  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Unwin  broke  up  the  circle.  As  Huntingdon  may 
fairly  rank  among  the  surroundings  of  Cowper,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one  of  my  own 
visits  to  that  town,  and  relate  a  small  experience. 
It  is  always  a  delight  to  follow  the  footprints  of 
any  author  one  particularly  loves,  and  at  Hunting- 
don, therefore,  after  I  had  exhausted  what  it  could 
suggest  of  Cowper  himself,  I  set  myself  to  find  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Unwin,  and  came  at  length  upon  it 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  All  Saints'  Churchyard. 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  known  it,  and  I  took  some 
pleasure  in  ihe  pains  of  making  myself  a  sort  of 
Old  Mortality  by  clearing  away  the  thick  crust  of 
moss  and  soil  which  had  filled  up  the  deep  cuttings 
of  the  inscription,  and  in  bringing  the  letters  back 
again  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  Cowper's  sake. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  of  Olney,  and  may 
now  inquire  how  it  is  that  such  tame  scenery  and 
quiet  resting-places  could  have  satisfied  one  who 
may  be  called  eminently  the  poet  of  the  open  air  ? 
There  is  nothing  around  Huntingdon,  Olney,  or 
Weston  Underwood,  but  meadows,  streams,  and 
groves — certainly  nothing  we  can  call  a  real  hill,  or 
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any  eminence  commanding  a  wide  prospect.    He  had 
seen  the  sea  once  at  Brighton  and  once  at  Margate, 
but  possibly  at  those  places  in  its  calms  only ;  and 
with  the  sea  excepted,  we  may  safely  say,  he  had 
never  seen  anything  in  Nature  that  might  be  called 
grand.     He  never  saw  rock  scenery,  never  saw  a 
glen,  never  saw  a  waterfall,  never  saw  a  mountain 
or  a  lake ;  neither  had  he  any  taste  in  architecture. 
The  church  at  Olney,  still  a  fine  one,  was  in  Cowper's 
days  still  finer.     It   is   the  most  southerly  church 
of  that  chain  of  fine  churches  which  begin  at  Olney 
and   dot   the   valley   of  the   Xen   all   the   way    to 
Peterborough ;    but    Gothic    architecture   wa,s  not 
within  his  ken,  and  to  expect  him  to  have  admired 
it  as  we  do  would  be  unreasonable.    He  rather  loved 
the  classic  alcove  with  its  stone  pillars ;  the  green 
avenues  of  limes  or  poplars ;  and  the  beds  of  water 
lilies  in  the  Ouse ;   he   loved  the  tints  of   spring 
and  autumn  foliage ;   and  above  all  he  loved  the 
retirement  to  enjoy  them  alone  and  unseen.     We 
can  imagine  him  on  his  strolls  by  the  water  side, 
with    his    spaniel.  Beau,   himself    dressed    like    a 
country   gentleman,  with   wig,  three-cornered  hat, 
and  cane,  his  coat  green,  his  waistcoat  buff,  his  stock- 
ings white,  with  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes ;  and  we 
can  even  imagine  him  coming  towards  us  in  one  of 
his  more  melancholy  moods  as  painted  by  himself : 

"  Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove. 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move, — 
Lips  busy  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below." 

I   must   now  briefly  allude   to   Cowper's  fits  of 
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insanity,  or  mental  delusions  as  it  is  better  to  call 
them.  They  seem  to  have  occurred  about  once  in 
every  ten  years,  and  they  departed  often  as  suddenly 
as  they  came.  Some  people  who  do  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  were  constitutional,  lay  the  blame 
on  his  •  religion  and  his  religious  friends.  This 
charge  is  often  made,  and  even  the  '  Times '  news- 
paper, after  describing  the  Centenary  the  other 
day,  laid  the  blame  for  much  of  Cowper's  mental 
condition  on  the  influence  of  his  friend  John  Newton, 
which  caused  a  Cambridge  professor  to  reply,  in 
vindication  of  the  Olneyan  divine.  The  *  Cornhill 
Magazine,'  in  a  late  number,  repeats  the  same  charge 
against  Newton ;  but  the  whole  of  that  article  is  too 
light  and  trivial  to  merit  attention.  Certainly  the 
second  attack  that  Cowper  had  did  unsettle  his  mind 
for  good  on  one  point,  and  it  never  recovered  the 
balance.  This  was  the  distressing  idea  that  he  was 
an  outcast  from  Heaven,  while  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind might  be  within  the  pale.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  his  delusion.  The  attacks  took  the  form 
of  imbecility  rather  than  madness,  and  he  himself 
says  of  them  that  during  the  time  they  lasted  he 
"  never  lost  his  senses,  but  only  the  power  to  exer- 
cise them,"  and  "  could  return  rational  answers  to 
difficult  questions,"  but  that  "  a  question  was  neces- 
sary, or  he  never  spoke  at  all."  This  we  should 
call  melancholia  rather  than  actual  insanity.  Some- 
times the  sight  of  some  pleasing  natural  object  dis- 
pelled the  fit  in  a  moment,  after  lasting  for  months. 
I  will  not  pursue  the  point  further. 

When  his  poems  became  generally  known,  they 
brought  a  small  troop  of  friends  to  his  side,  Hayley, 
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the  once  popular  poet,  at  their  head,  author  of  the 
*  Triumphs  of  Temper,'  a  poem  after  the  manner  of 
the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  which  is  almost  unread  no^r ; 
and  a  better  poet  than  Hayley,  also  now  unread, 
Darwin  of  Derby,  came  to  Cowper*s  aid ;  but  his 
chiefest  friends,  if  we  except  John  Xewton,  -William 
Bull,  the  younger  Unwin,  and  his  cousin  Johnson, 
were  those  of  the  other  sex.     Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was 
the  companion  of  his  solitude  for  so  long  through 
all  his  sorrows  and  joys,  comes  first  among  them, 
and  her  name  will  live  with  Cowper's  while  English 
literature  shall  last;    next  comes  Lady  Austen,  a 
resident  first  at    Clifton  and  then  at  Olney,   who 
must    be  named   as   the   inspirer  of    the   *  Task/ 
Judging  from  her  portrait  in  Southey's  '  Cowper/ 
she  must  have  been  eminently  handsome  after  the 
Lady  Hamilton  style  of  beauty;  and  a  sly  bit  of 
scandal  attributed  a  portion  of  jealousy  on  Mrs. 
Unwin's  part  towards  her,  which  broke  the  con- 
nection off.     After  her,  came  his  cousin  Harriet, 
sister  of  his  Theodora,  best  known  to  us  as  Lady 
Hesketh,  who  came  to  cheer  him.     Besides  these  we 
have  the  ladies  of  Throckmorton  Hall  and  his  cousin 
Ann  Bodham,  all  of  whom  have  their  due  share  in 
posthumous  fame,   and  who,  having  all   so  loved 
Cowper,  are  entitled  to  our  love  for  his  sake. 

Hayley  invited  Cowper  to  Eartham,  in  Sussex, 
where  the  poet  first  saw  and  trod  those  fine  Downs, 
which  have  also  enchanted  other  lovers  of  nature, 
such  as  Gilbert  White,  of  Selbome.  On  his  return 
home  to  Weston,  Cowper  became  subject  again  to 
hypochrondia,  but  was  quite  able  to  govern  himself, 
as  we  can  glean  from  a  letter  in  which,  writing  under 
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date  of  Sunday,  November  29th,  1792,  he  says: — 
"The  other  morning,  while  I  was  shainng  myself^ 
Sam  announced  the  clerk,  &c."  Some  parts  of  this 
letter  are  printed  in  Hayley  and  Southey,*  but  the 
very  remarkable  words,  "  while  I  was  shaving  my- 
self," are  omitted  by  both  of  them.  In  the  same 
letter  is  another  remarkable  passage,  also  suppressed 
by  those  compilers,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the 
melancholy  which  had  again  gathered  around  him 
"  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever,"  he  adds,  "  The  first 
book  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost '  is  in  truth  so  terrible, 
and  so  nearly  akin  to  my  own  miserable  speculations, 
that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive,  unless  my  spirits 
were  better,  that  the  study  of  it  might  do  me 
material  harm."  The  point  in  these  words,  which 
have  never  appeared  before,  is  to  show  that  while 
"  the  black  cloud  "  of  his  aberration  was  upon  him, 
he  should  be  calmly  using  an  instrument  which, 
had  his  malady  been  as  dangerous  as  some  assert, 
would  have  ended  his  life  in  a  second.  I  look, 
therefore,  upon  these  suppressed  passages  as  most 
valuable  in  the  attempts  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis  of 
Cowper's  peculiar  constitutional  malady. 

But  the  end,  though  protracted,  was  not  very  far 
off.  He  removed,  at  the  advice  of  his  Cousin  John- 
son, into  Norfolk,  the  home  of  his  mother's  kindred ; 
where  after  a  stay  of  some  time  at  Mundesley,  at 
which  place  he  saw  a  rougher  sea  than  he  would 
have  met  with  at  Brighton  or  Margate,  he  removed 
to  East  Dereham,  where  poor  Mrs.  Un  mn  died,  to  be 
followed  shortly  after,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  in 
the  year   1800,   by  his   own   decease.     Both  were 

♦  See  Appendix  for  the  entire  letter. 
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buried  in  the  north  transept  of  the  fine  church  of  that 
town,  the  spot  where  the  surroundings  of  Co^rper 
are  completed,  and  his  poor  head  was  for  ever  at 
rest. 

I  have  not  attempted,  in  this  somewhat  diffusive 
sketch  of  Cowper,  to  venture  on  any  analysis  of  a  ny 
of  his  writings  either  in  verse  or  prose.     His  letters, 
with  their  "  divine  chit-chat,"  as  Coleridge  called  it, 
are  among  the  choicest  treasures  we  possess  in  that 
branch  of  literature.     Every  letter  he  wrote  and 
almost  every  line  in  them  is  important,  not  merely 
for  their  easy  style  and  beautiful  English,  but  for 
their  information.     In  them  he  portrays  his  own 
character  with  a  sort  of  moral  X-ray  light,  probes 
himself  to  the  quick,  and  narrates  all  his  terrible 
conflicts   and   despairs.      When    the    hallucination 
passes,  and  his  sky  brightens,  we  can  go  with  him 
into  the  fields,  and  with  him  hear  the  thrushes  sing, 
and  see  the  bluebells  blow.     Entering  with  him  into 
the  Olney  home  we  are  greeted  with  the  tame  hares, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  parlour  on  the  left 
hand,  are  regaled  by  Mrs.  Unwin  "  with  the  cups 
that  cheer  but  not  inebriate."     We  can  then  follow 
him  into  the  garden,  visit  his  greenhouse,  which, 
though  now  destroyed,  we  can  replace  in  imagina- 
tion ;  pass  from  the  garden  through  the  gate  in  the 
vicarage  wall,  and   in   fancy  behold  Mary  Unwin 
"  conveying  "  the  famous  rose  to  Anna  Austen,  and, 
a  score  of  other  things  beside.     We  know  many  of 
the   Olney  people   personally  : — Teedon,   the   mad 
schoolmaster  and  false  prophet ;  Cowper's  pensioners 
and  tormenters ;  and  even  think  we  see  the  beggar 
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at  his  door  disdaining  the  vermicelli  soup  sent  out 
to  him  as  being  inferior  food. 

I  must  not  make  many  quotations  from  Cowper's 
works.  His  forte  as  a  poet  was  many-sided.  Satire 
was  a  great  point  with  him,  almost  as  great  as  his 
observation  of  outward  nature.  There  are  two 
lines  of  his  which  have  to  myself  always  appeared 
very  fine,  descriptive  of  a  shower  of  rain  in  the 
country.     They  run  thus  : 

"  »See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain 
Blown  all  aslant^  a  driving  dashing  rain." 

Here  we  have  motion  and  sound  combined.  The 
rain  at  once  smokes,  dashes,  drives,  is  blown  aslant 
and  sounds,  all  in  two  lines,  so  perfect  as  to  make 
us  feel  ourselves  standing  on  the  lee  side  of  a  wood, 
beholding  the  storm. 

There  is  another  fine  passage  descriptive  of  a 
statesman  released  for  a  time  from  the  turbulence  of 
debate,  and  coming  home  to  his  estate  in  the  country. 
Of  him  in  such  a  case  he  says : 

"  Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight ; 
Her  hedgerow  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 
With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  past, 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  la^t.'^ 

One  more  quotation  will  be  sufficient.  It  refers 
to  the  effect  of  external  nature  on  his  own  mind  in 
certain  conditions.  The  lines  are  not  commonly 
quoted  ;  I  give  the  whole.     He  calls  it  a  Song : 
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"  When  all  within  is  Peace, 

How  Nature  seems  to  smile ; 
Delights  that  never  cease, 

The  live  long  day  beguile ; 
From  morn  to  dewy  eve, 

With  open  hands  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart. 

Enlivens  all  it  sees  ; 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe, 

So  beauteously  arrayed 
In  Nature's  various  robe, 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed ; 
Is  to  the  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best ; 
It  flutters  to  depart. 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  any  critical 
dissertation  on  Cowper's  poetry  that  was  not  highly 
favourable.  Byron,  it  is  true,  did  not  much  like 
him,  and  sneeringly  called  him  "  the  Calvinist "  ; 
Rogers  lamented  in  his  later  days  that  he  had  not 
tried  to  make  Cowper's  acquaintance  when  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Burns  heard  of  Cowper,  and  took 
great  pains  to  borrow  a  copy  of  the  *  Task,*  which 
he   praised   to   the   highest   degree.     Only   one   of 
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Cowpcr's  contemporaries  ventured  to  write  disparag- 
ingly, and  that  was  Wordsworth,  who,  attempted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads '  to  pull  to 
pieces  the  famous  verses,  "  Supposed  to  be  written 
by  Alexander  Selkirk,"  objecting  specially  to  the 
expression  "  the  church-going  bell,"  as  a  strange 
abuse  of  language,  forgetting  that  he  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  using  similar  forms  of 
speech,  notably,  too,  in  one  of  the  poems  in  that 
very  volume  (published,  too,  in  Cowper's  lifetime), 
namely '  Lucy  Gray,'  where  Wordsworth  says  she  was 

"  The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door" 

Xow,  whether  a  "  church-going  bell "  or  a  "  human 
door"  is  the  more  natural  expression,  it  does  not 
want  a  critic  to  decide. 

Time  does  not  allow,  nor  have  I  any  inclination 
to  say  anything  about  Cowper  as  a  translator.  He 
wrote  and  published  two  versions  of  both  the  *  Iliad ' 
and  the '  Odyssey.'  One  of  these  versions  hardly  any- 
body has  seen,  while  the  other  is  read  only  by  a 
very  few.  Of  that  translation,  competent  judges 
pronounce  it  to  be  more  Miltonic  than  Homeric,  and, 
that  while  Pope's  version  may  be  compared  to  a 
gilded  gallery  of  battles,  like  that  at  Versailles, 
Cowper's  resembles  a  cold  and  naked  Roman 
temple ;  and  that  after  all  the  best  English  version 
of  Homer  is  the  rugged  one  of  old  Chapman.  There 
is  an  inedited  manuscript  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
at  the  present  moment  before  me,  in  which  Cowper 
informs  his  friend  and  old  schoolfellow  Rowley  of 
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his  views  of  Pope's  version.  This  is  the  earliest 
letter  of  the  series  addressed  by  Cowper  to  that  par- 
ticular friend,  and  it  forms  a  connecting  link  with  the 
remainder.  Southey  omits  it  in  the  collective  cor- 
respondence ;  but  as  it  is  partly  autobiographic  and 
throws  light  on  Cowper's  habits,  and  exhibits  his 
easy  style  of  writing  to  his  friends,  it  is  given  here 
entire  in  an  Appendix. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  this  paper  only 
professes  to  deal  with  some  of  Cowper's  surround- 
ings, and  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  was  to  be 
the  great  turning-point  of  his  life.  And  in  this  the 
first  Centenary  of  the  Olney  Bard,  it  seemed  fitting 
that  his  name  and  associations  might  fairly  be 
brought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


The  portrait  of  Cowper  prefixed  to  this  paper  is  from  a 
painting  by  Romney  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
It  was  purchased  in  the  year  1894  from  the  collection  of 
Miss  Romney,  granddaughter  of  the  painter,  and  was 
afterwards  presented  by  Sir  G.  Scharf  to  the  National 
Collection.  For  the  use  of  the  block  I  am  indebted  to  the 
publishers  of  the  'Home  Counties  Magazine,'  where  it 
appeared  some  months  ago,  with  an  account  of  its  previous 
history. 


APPENDIX. 
I. 

To  Clotwokthy  Rowley,  Esij.,  Dublin. 

Weston  Underwood; 
February  2Ut,  1788. 
My  dear  Rowley, — 

I  have  not  since  I  saw  you  seen  the  face  of  any  man 
whom  I  knew  .while  you  and  I  were  neighbours  in  the 
Temple.  From  the  Temple  I  went  to  St.  Albans,  thence 
to  Cambridge,  thence  to  Huntingdon,  thence  to  Olney, 
thence  hither.  At  Huntingdon  I  formed  a  connexion  with 
a  most  valuable  family,  of  the  name  of  Unwin,  from  which 
family  I  have  never  since  been  divided.  The  father  of  it 
is  dead.  His  only  son  is  dead.  The  daughter  is  married 
and  gone  northward.  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  live  together. 
We  dwell  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  abode  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  your  Hibernian 
engagements  would  permit,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
you.  We  have  one  family  here,  and  only  one,  with  which 
we  much  associate.  They  are  Throckmortons,  descendants 
of  Sir  Nicholas  of  that  name.  Young  persons,  but  sensible, 
accomplish^,  and  friendly  in  the  highest  degree.  What 
sort  of  scenery  lies  around  us  I  have  already  told  you  in 
verse ;  there  is  no  need  therefore  to  do  it  in  prose.  I  will 
only  add  to  its  printed  eulogium  that  it  affords  opportunity 
of  walking  at  all  seasons,  abounding  with  beautiful  grass- 
grounds  which  encompass  our  village  on  all  sides  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  These  grounds  are  skirted  by  woods 
of  great  extent,  belonging  principally  to  our  neighbour 
above-mentioned.  I,  who  love  walking,  and  always  hated 
riding,  who  am  fond  of  some  society,  but  never  had  spirits 
or  would  endure  a  great  deal,  could  not,  as  you  perceive, 
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be  better  situated.  Within  a  few  miles  of  us,  both  to  the 
east  and  west,  there  are  other  families  with  whom  mtc  mix 
occasionally  ;  but  keeping  no  carriage  of  any  sort  I  cannot 
reach  them  often.  Lady  Hesketh,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas, 
whose  name  at  least  you  remember,  spends  part  of  the 
year  with  us,  during  which  time  I  have  means  of  con- 
veyance which  else  are  not  at  my  command. 

So  much  for  my  situation.      Now,  what  am  I    doing  ? 
Translating  Homer.     Is  not  this,  you  will  say,  actum  agere  ? 
But  if  you  think  again,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not.      At 
least  for  my  own  part  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never 
seen  him   translated  yet,  except  in  the  dog-Latin   Mrhich 
you  remember  to  have  applied  to  for  illumination   vrheii 
you   were  a  schoolboy.      We   are   strange  creatures,  my 
little  friend ;  everything  that  we  do  is  in  reality  important, 
though  half  that  we  do  seems  to  be  push-pin.      Conse- 
quences follow  that  were  never  dreamt  of.     Not  much  less 
than  thirty  years  since  Alston  and  I  read  Homer  through 
together.      We  compared  Pope  with  his  Original  all  the 
way.     The  result  was  a  discovery  that  there  is  hardly  the 
thing  in  the  world  of  which  Pope  was  so  entirely  destitute 
as  a  taste  for  Homer.     After  the  publication  of  my  last 
volume  I   found   myself   without   employment.      Employ- 
ment is  essential  to  me ;  I  have  neither  health  nor  spirits 
without  it.     After  some  time  the  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  between  Alston  and  myself  in  the  course  of  this 
business  struck  me  forcibly.     I  remembered  how  we  had 
been  disgusted,  how  often  we  had  sought  the  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  Homer  in  his  English  representative,  and 
had  found  instead  of  them  puerile  conceits,  extravagant 
metaphors,  and   the   tinsel  of   modern   embellishment   in 
every  possible  position.     Neither  did  I  forget  how  often 
we  were  on  the  point  of  burning  Pope,  even  as  we  burnt 
Bertram   Montfitchet    [?]    in   your   chambers.       I   laid   a 
Homer  before  me.     I  translated  a  few  lines  into  blank 
verse.     The  day  following  a  few  more.     And  proceeding 
thus  till  I  had  finished  the  first  book,  was  convinced  that  I 
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could  render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  literary  world 
should  I  bo  favour'd  with  health  to  enable  me  to  translate 
the  whole.  The  '  Iliad '  .  .  .  without  interruption.  That 
done  I  published  .  .  .  subscription,  and  can  boast  of  a 
very  ...  *  Soon  after  I  was  taken  ill,  and  was  hindered 
near  a  twelvemonth.  But  I  have  now  resumed  the  work, 
and  have  proceeded  in  it  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  ^  Iliad,*  altering  and  amending  my  first  copy  with 
all  the  diligence  I  am  master  of.  For  this  I  will  be 
answerable,  that  it  shall  be  found  a  close  translation — in 
that  respect  as  faithful  as  our  language — not  always  a 
match  for  the  Greek — will  give  me  leave  to  make  it.  For 
its  other  qualifications  I  must  refer  myself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  when  it  shall  appear.  Thus  I  have  fulfilled 
my  promise,  and  have  told  you  not  only  how  I  am  at 
present  occupied,  but  how  I  am  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come.  The '  Odyssey '  I  have  not  yet  touched.  I  need  not, 
I  am  confident,  use  any  extraordinary  arts  of  persuasion  to 
secure  to  myself  your  influence  as  far  as  it  extends.  If 
you  mention  that  there  is  such  a  work  on  the  anvil  in  this 
country  in  yours,  perhaps,  you  may  meet  somebody  now 
and  then  not  disinclined  to  favour  it.  I  could  order  you  a 
parcel  of  printed  proposals  if  I  knew  how  to  act.  But 
they  are  not  indispensably  necessary.  The  terms  are,  two 
large  vols.  4to  royal  paper,.  3  guineas ;  common  2. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  a  post  which,  though  less  lucra- 
tive than  the  labours  of  it  deserve,  is  yet  highly  honour- 
able, and  so  far  worthy  of  you.  Adieu,  my  dear  Rowley — 
may  peace  and  prosperity  be  your  portion. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Wm.  Cowper. 

*  MS.  torn  here. 
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II. 

To  WiLUAM  Hayley. 

Westok  ; 
[Sunday]*  November  2bth,  1792. 

[My  Dearest  Haylby, 

Tho  desired  picture  comes  not,  though  I  liave  heard 
from  Johnny  since  I  wrote  last,  that  he  called  on  Romney, 
as  he  was  commissioned  to  do,  and  gave  him  all  necessary 
directions.  Romney,  I  know,  is  neither  idle  nor  unmindful 
where  you  are  at  all  concerned  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not 
forget  even  me ;  but  he  has  little  leisure,  and  therefore  I 
must  have  more  patience. 

"  Achilles  and  Hector  and  Homer  and  all 
When  your  face  appears  shall  come  down  from  the  wall ; 
And  mL.  th,„,  'I^y  „  «.^  re^rk, 
Shall  then  hide  its  pick-pocket  looks  in  the  dark.''] 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  assistance  you 
promise  me  in  the  performance  of  them  ?  I  will  some  time 
or  other,  if  I  live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your 
friendship  in  some  of  my  best  verse,  the  most  suitable 
return  [that]  one  poet  can  make  to  another.  In  the 
meantime  I  love  you,  and  am  sensible  of  all  your  kindness. 

[An  author  so  liberal  deserves  a  liberal  bookseller,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  found  one.  Mine  too,  I  believe,  is  of 
that  character;  but  ho  is  an  idle  rogue.  He  knows  I  have 
no  books,  and  yet  has  sent  me  none.  My  reason  for  ac- 
counting him  liberal,  for  I  have  not  always  been  clear  on 
that  point ;  has  occurred  lately.  My  cousin  spent  an  even- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  in  town  on  his  way  home,  and 

•  Farts  of  this  letter  only  in  Hayley  and  Southey.  Those  parts 
marked  [  ]  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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in  the  course  of  their  conversation  learned  from  him  that 
he  designs  a  new  edition  in  my  poems  that  shall  sort  with 
the  new  one  of  Homer,  and  to  present  me  with  the  profits 
of  it.  I  told  you  once  on  a  time  that  he  is  proprietor  by 
gift  of  those  two  volumes;  he  took  the  hazard  of  their 
failure  or  success  upon  himself,  and  is  therefore  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  Tne  to  a  share  of  the  advantage.] 

You  wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ardently  wish  the 
same;  but  when  I  shall  be  so  God  only  knows.  My 
melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated  for  a  few  days, 
has  gathered  about  me  again  with  as  black  a  cloud  as  ever. 
The  consequence  is  absolute  incapacity  to  begin.  [The 
first  book  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  in  truth  so  terrible,  and 
so  nearly  akin  to  my  miserable  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
it,  that  I  am  a  little  apprehensive,  unless  my  spirits  were 
better,  that  the  study  of  it  might  do  me  material  harm. 
If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  ever  labour  in  that 
field  of  fire  and  brimstone,  he  will  doubtless  give  me  a 
frame  of  mind,  and  in  a  proper  time  too,  that  shall  fortify 
me  to  endure  the  strain  of  it.  There  is  no  haste,  as  I 
understand  Johnson  talked  much  when  Johnny  was  "ivith 
him  of  the  difliculty  of  procuring  artists  and  of  fixing  them 
when  procured,  to  one  business  only,  and  did  not  seem 
even  to  hope  that  their  part  would  soon  be  ready.  This  is 
not  a  reason  for  wilful  delay,  but  it  is  comfort  under  delay 
that  is  necessary. 

I  doubt  not  that  when  I  see  any  of  the  Chester  family  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  ^Fall  of  Innocence,'  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  soon  seeing  some  of  them  has  prevented  my 
ordering  it  from  London.  I  abominate  Nat.  Lee  for  his 
unjust  compliment  to  Dry  den,  so  much  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  a  greater  poet.  But  the  world  had  hardly  taste 
enough  in  those  days  to  relish  Milton,  and  if  Nat.  was  a 
Goth  in  that  particular,  Dryden  was  as  much  a  Goth  as  he. 
So  I  have  both  condemned  and  excused  him  in  the  same 
breath] . 

I  was  for  some  years  dirge  writer  of  Northampton,  being 
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employed  by  the  clerk  of  the  principal  parish  there  iu 
furnish  him  with  an  annual  copy  of  verses  proper  to  be 
printed  at  the  foot  of  his  Bill  of  Mortality.  But  the  clerk 
died,  and,  hearing  nothing  for  two  years  from  his  successor^ 
1  well  hoped  that  I  was  out  of  my  oflSce.  The  other 
morning,  however  [while  I  was  shaving  myself],  Sam 
announced  the  new  clerk;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same 
service  as  I  had  rendered  [to]  his  predecessor,  and  I 
reluctantly  replied,  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  ^was 
capable.  I  have,  however,  achieved  that  labour,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  more. 

I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Marj',  dear  Mary.  Adieu  !  She 
is  as  well  as  when  I  left  you ;  I  would  I  could  say  better. 
Remember  us  both  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and 
trust  me  for  being 

Most  truly  yours, 

W[m].  C[owpkr]. 

[Jocket  is  never  forgot.] 


a* 
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III. 

The  Cowi'ER  Book-plate. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  book-plate, 
of  which  Q,  flic  shnilc  is  aTinexed,  and  which  dates 
from  about  a.i>.  1792,  was  really  engraved  for  the 


t%^a^t'  Cote^'?  C^a 


poet's  books,  or  whether  it  is  the  book-plate  of  his 
namesake  cousin,  of  the  Park,  Hertford.  At  all 
events,  copies  of  it  were  found  pasted  inside  the 
covers  of  some  of  the  poet's  books  after  his  death. 
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and  therefore  marked  his  own  personal  belongin^sfs. 
The  arms  described  heraldically  are  as  follows  : 

"  First  and  fourth  argent :  three  martlets  gales ;  on  a 
chef  engraled  of  the  last,  as  many  annulets  or  for  Cowper, 
Second  and  third :  or,  on  a  chevron  sable,  three  escallops 
argent ;  on  a  chef  of  the  second,  a  Hon  passant  of  the  third, 
for  Stanbridge.  Crest  alien's  gambe  erect  and  erased,  or; 
holding  a  branch  vert,  fruited  gules/' 

The  poet's  engraved  seal,  however,  omitted  the 
Stanbridge  qiiarterings,  and  introduced  a  crescent 
for  cadency. 
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Some  time  ago,  having  read  that  interesting  but 
somewhat  disappointing  book  *  What  is  Art '  ?  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  I  was  tempted  to  put  pen  to 
paper  myself,  and  on  somewhat  other  lines  than 
those  of  that  able  Russian  writer  who  laments,  as  I 
do,  many  of  the  phases  of  Art,  both  in  and  out  of 
fashion,  I  endeavoured  to  carry  the  analysis  further 
than  the  Count  has  done.  My  only  excuse  for  re- 
viving the  subject  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  end  of  the  century,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bi-millennial  epoch  is  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  and  see  how 
we  stand  in  this  reputed  age  of  progress  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  Art,  which  whether  mechani- 
cally, materially,  or  aesthetically  considered,  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  well-being  and  enjoyment  of  the 
human  race,  manifesting  and  registering  at  the 
same  time  its  ethical  condition  and  its  intellectual 
aspirations.  It  would  moreover  seem  that  the  op- 
portunity is  the  more  exceptionally  fitting  from  the 
multitude  of  phases  Art  has  in  our  time  passed  and 
is  passing  through,  tending  to  render  more  extensive 
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than  ever  the  generally  pervading  misconception  as 
to  its  origins,  purposes,  and  application,  and  indeed, 
in  numerous  instances  to  that  open-eyed  blindness 
prevalent  in  all  communities,  at  all  times,  I  mean 
the  empty  gazing  at  a  good  or  beautiful  thing,  and 
the  failure  to  recognise  it,  blindness  which  may  be 
attributed  in  many  instances  as  much  to  culture 
dwarfing  instincts  as  to  national  insensibility. 

Now  the  casual  observer  would  say  that  there 
never  was  such  a  time  for  Art  as  that  of  the  present, 
and  probably  think  we  must  be  the  most  artistic 
people  in  the  world.  Art  meets  us  everywhere, 
every  newspaper,  every  hoarding,  every  shop,  and 
almost  everybody  has  something  to  say  about  it ;  we 
are  getting  as  weary  of  it  as  we  are  of  soaps,  whis- 
kies, and  patent  medicines,  and  are  always  in  dread 
that  the  advertising  scourge  will  have  some  new 
revelation  of  it.  We  can  buy  it  at  so  much  a  yard 
at  our  drapers,  and  obtain  it  framed  and  glazed  at 
the  same  emporium  for  tenpence-halfpenny  or  less. 
We  know  of  course  in  most  instances  that  it  is  not 
Art  at  all,  but  we  experience  hesitancy  in  asking  our 
purveyors  for  plain  articles  in  like  manner  as  we 
fear  that  pitying  our  deficiency  in  taste  they  may 
endeavour  to  force  their  Art  wares  upon  us.  We 
provide  Art  in  a  not  quite  elementary  form  at  our 
board  and  parish  schools,  and  teach  enough  of  it  in 
connection  with  Guilds  and  Departments  of  Art  to 
make  us  boastful.  This  boastfulness,  however,  is 
tinged  with  the  regret  that  the  demand  does  not 
equal  the  supply,  and  that  when  we  have  adorned 
our  most  promising  pupil  with  a  national  medallion, 
or  even    endowed  him,   or  her,  with   a   travelling 
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studentship,  the  poor  boy,  or  girl,  finds  too  late  that 
the  certificated  faculty  for  making  studies  from  the 
antique,  paintings  from  the  life,  and  sketches  from 
nature,  does  not  in  the  least  guarantee  that  sub- 
sequent productions  will  be  at  all  marketable  com- 
modities, or  even  ensure  their  display  at  current 
exhibitions.  One  is  sickened  at  the  thought  of  all 
these  deferred  hopes,  and  feels  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  not  been  encouraged,  and  the  useful 
life  made  useless  by  wasting  the  period  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  preparation  for  a  career 
where  Art  aptitude  was  only  indicated  by  well- 
coached  technique. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
closing  century,  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that 
the  Victorian  epoch  might  be  greatly  signalised  in 
Art,  as  it  has  been  in  other  things,  by  the  supposedly 
cro^vning  merit  of  having  developed  a  more  or  less 
permanent  style.  This  hope — for  good  or  ill — ^has 
been  unfulfilled,  and  the  present  chaotic  condition  of 
Art  matters,  if  nothing  else,  must  convince  the  most 
sanguine  that  it  never  will  be  fulfilled,  either  in  this 
or  any  succeeding  epoch.  Indeed,  the  advent  and 
persistence  of  a  style  now  would  not  only  argue  a 
stagnation  of  Art  expression,  but  it  would  mean  a 
petrifaction  of  human  thought  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  modem  spirit.  By  style,  of  course,  must 
be  understood  to  be  meant  that  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  an  inward  life  that  characterises  and  stamps, 
so  to  speak,  the  architectural,  constructive,  and 
ornamental  environments  of  the  peoples  of  anti- 
quity, character,  and  stamp — by  the  way — ^that 
endure   and   abide   it   would   seem   in   the   inverse 
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ratio  of  a  people's  development.  In  the  present 
generation  so  much  has  been  written  on  Art,  Art  is 
so  much  talked  about,  that  it  is  reasonable  matter  of 
comment  that  this  subject  of  style,  amongst  others, 
is  not  more  fully  understood,  and  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion than  obtains  of  what  Art  is,  derived  from  what 
Art  has  been. 

It  is  my  purpose  now — with  your  permission — to 
try  and  disentangle  some  few  facts  and  leading 
principles  that  should  help  us  to  get  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  extricate 
Art  from  the  glamour  of  cults  and  fashions,  settinor 
in  their  true  light  the  character  of  works  that,  what- 
ever artistic  merit  they  possess,  can  never  be  justly 
considered  high  Art,  which  may  be  termed  man's 
highest  intellectual  impulse  graphically  expressed. 

I  have  said  the  highest  intellectual  impulse  gra- 
phically expressed,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  such  a  standard  should  be  taken  relatively  to 
race,  tradition,  and  development.  To  make  my 
meaning  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  com- 
pare the  great  works  of  antiquity  with  those  of  a 
later  period,  but  to  grope  in  the  abyss  of  time,  and 
in  prehistoric  remains  endeavour  to  reconstitute  the 
artist,  his  impulses,  his  models,  and  the  origins  of 
his  Art. 

It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  hitherto,  and  fairly 
satisfactory,  by  learned  writers  such  as  Mr.  Haddon , 
Dr.  Gosse,  Dr.  March,  Professor  Steinen,  etc.,  to 
trace  the  origins  of  design  in  an  artistic  sense  in 
mechanical  combinations  of  willow  and  basket-work 
interfacings,  textile  weavings,  and  the  gradual  angu- 
larization  and  conventional  treatment  of  animal  and 
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totem  forms.*  While  allowing  much  to  this  view 
on  the  ground  of  economic  probability  under  certain 
conditions,  I  must  admit  that  it  seems  to  me  far  too 
sordid  and  narrow  a  platform  upon  which  to  raise 
and  construct  any  work  of  intellectual  effort,  much 
less  the  fairy  palace  of  the  world  of  Art.  The  ex- 
tremes may  touch  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  psy- 
chical be  jogged  by  the  dynamic,  but  this  would 
only  serve  to  show  the  polar  distinction  and  separa- 
tion between  an  aesthetic  ornament  and  a  mechanical 
pattern.  The  ornaments  of  the  past  are,  indeed, 
more  than  mere  pattern-making,  and  not  infre- 
quently may  be  looked  upon  as  the  flora  of  an  in- 
stinct of  design  which  bloomed  luxuriantly  over 
every  object  of  utility  in  the  ancient  world ;  such 
ornaments  indicating  by  suitability  to  purpose  an 
intellectual  growth  which  controlled  either  reticence 
or  redundance  with  a  discretion  and  in  a  manner  to 
which  modern  Art  must  ever  bow. 

The  origin  of  Art  may  surely  be  traced  further 
back  than  these  writers  have  gone,  and  I  venture 
to  think  it  may  be  found  in  a  primal  instinct  of 
design,  which  man  has  the  capacity  of  dcA^eloping 
by  intellectual  culture ;  but  which  as  an  instinct  he 
shares  in  common  with  the  bee,  the  ant,  birds,  the 
beaver,  and  many  other  animals.  What  is  this 
primal  instinct  of  design,  this  faeulty  of  symmetrj^ 
if  I  may  term  it  so,  and  which  we  recognise  as  wide- 
spread in  the  animal  kingdom  ?  Do  we  not  refer  to 
it  when  we  who  draw,  make  the  common  reply  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  some  happy  combina- 
tion of  lines  that  arouses  admiration  or  curiosity — 

* 

*  See  'Evolution  iu  Art,'  by  F.  C.  Haddon, 
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that  modest  reply  we  utter,  though  rarely  wishing 
it  to  be  believed — "  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  the  pencil  did 
it "  ?  Our  interrogator  does  not  believe  it,  and  vre 
neither  of  us  know  how  true  it  is.  The  Divine 
aJHatus  ?  Yes !  but  not  especially  ours ;  the  same 
Divine  impulse  is  visible  in  the  rock,  and  in  the 
plant,  as  well  as  in  the  human  brain.  Force  is  con- 
stant and  relatively  the  same,  whether  its  pheno- 
mena be  exhibited  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or 
the  animal ;  the  crystallisation  of  the  one  is  paral- 
leled by  the  medullary  radiation  of  the  other,  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
force  exhibited  so  abundantly  in  a  crystalline  oxide, 
and  shown  in  the  equally  symmetrical  growth  of  a 
plant,  is  limited  to  inorganic  matter  or  the  humbler 
forms  of  living  organisms  ? 

Pulsations  of  sound  we  know  will  so  affect  finely 
divided  matter,  sand,  etc.,  as  to  arrange  it  in  groups 
of  grains  or  in  masses  of  more  or  less  geometric 
form.  The  regular  and  incessant  beat  of  an  engine 
will  rearrange  small  objects  in  a  museum  in  certain 
and  constant  directions,  as  infallibly  as  it  will  throw 
down  a  wall  to  which  it  may  be  accidentally  con- 
nected. The  regular  tread  of  a  marching  troop  has 
to  be  varied  in  traversing  a  weak  bridge,  or  the  re- 
gularity of  the  tramp  will  destroy  it.  The  throb  of 
the  human  heart  pulsates  the  entire  body,  and  the 
motor  nerves  are  vibrant  or  palsied  if  not  under 
control.  These  are  considerations  which  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  a  theory  that  human 
nerves  may  convey  movements  to  a  pencil,  and  pro- 
duce results  as  dependent  for  their  origin  on  mate- 
rial as  on  mental  idiosyncrasy. 
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I  have  said  that  the  faculty  of  symmetry  is 
prevalent  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  growth  and 
motion  indicate  it  on  every  hand  without  reference 
to  those  animals  who  possess  constructive  habits. 
Watch  a  parrot  as  with  measured  beat  and  slow  it 
will  synchronise  its  movements  to  that  of  your  hand 
or  any  object  moved  before  its  cage.  Watch  that 
wretched  wolf  at  the  "  Zoo "  incessantly  making 
that  figure  of  eight  in  his  den ;  his  is  no  sallc  des  pas 
penlusj  for  his  footsteps  fall  for  hours  in  the  self- 
same places,  and  make  a  pattern  there.  The  re- 
markable relations  of  force  and  form  are  ever 
before  us,  though  their  analysis  eludes  our  grasp. 
The  subtle  harmony  that  arranges  grains  of  sand  on 
a  glass  plate  in  response  to  musical  vibration  is  as 
little  understood  as  the  delicate  featherings  of  the 
frosted  pane,  the  gigantic  sweeps  of  the  cyclone,  or 
the  dynamically  determined  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
solar  system.  This  harmony  of  force  and  form  is 
surely  at  the  root,  then,  of  what  I  have  ventured  to 
term  man's  primal  instinct  of  design,  and  existed  in 
the  busy  brain  before  the  plaiting  of  the  reeds  and 
withies,  or  the  woven  flax,  made  obvious  mechanical 
design  and  pattern.  Form  to  primitive  man  one 
must  suppose  was  a  mode  of  expression  as  soon  as 
he  had  anything  to  express,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  respect  are  linked  the  great 
problems  of  Literature  and  Art,  viz.  whether  sound 
form  and  graphic  form  were  coincident  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  sign  precede 
the  articulate  utterance  or  the  word  the  sign  ?  If 
this  question  does  not  lie  outside  the  scope  of  my 
present  paper  it  may  be  worth  considering  here, 
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does  the  answer  depend  on  the  reliability  of 
phrenology  or  an  attempted  localisation  of  faculty 
in  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  Are  we  sure  that  the 
impulse  of  expression  is  always  connected  with  a 
storehouse  of  thoughts  or  that  it  may  not  be 
referred  to  other  causes.  Whether,  in  fact,  cases  of 
so-called  imconscious  cerebration  are  not  sometimes 
due  to  physical  influences  on  nervous  idiosyncrasy  ? 
In  any  case  it  is  as  surely  more  than  a  metaphor  to 
say  that  the  heart  prompts  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
brain  has  to  be  taught  to  control. 

But  in  pursuance  of  this  primal  instinct  let  us,  as 
I  have  said,  grope  in  the  abyss  of  time,  and  bridging- 
the  gulf  of  ages,  in  imagination  conjure  out  of  the 
dim  long  ago  primitive  man,  picturing  to  ourselves, 
however  faintly,  that  creature  in  the  cave,  the 
engraver  of  reindeer  bones,  the  artist  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  wild  horse.  To  have  any  hope  of 
success  in  doing  this  we  must  turn  down  all  our 
modern  lights  that  aid  our  Art,  and  setting  aside  all 
our  impressionisms,  our  romanticisms  and  aesthe- 
ticisms  for  the  time,  let  his  figure  be  illumined  alone 
by  the  motive,  impulses,  and  necessities  of  his  Art — 
his  silent  companion,  shadow,  and  witness,  before  he 
and  his  descendants  had  made  her  rules,  canons, 
hiws,  and  conventions  to  fetter  her  withal.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  if  I  venture  to  treat  tjiis  part 
of  my  subject  in  a  familiar  strain,  I  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  an  effort  for  vralsemblance  in  so 
unfamiliar  a  person  and  period  as  those  I  endeavour 
to  portray. 

Let  us  go  back  in  imagination,  then,  to  the 
primary  stone  age — the  paleolithic,  the  unpolished 
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flint-implement  period,  as  the  scientists  have  it ;  let 
lis  see  our  unpolished  ancestor,  the  mighty  hunter, 
after  one  of  his  mighty  himts ; — and  mighty  hunting 
in  those  days,  we  know,  was  the  only  safeguard 
against  being  mightily  hunted ;  not  to  kill  and  eat 
meant  too  often  that  you  would  be  killed  and  eaten. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  I  say,  our  mighty 
himter,  who  had  not  only  killed,  that  himself  and  his 
family  might  not  starve,  but  had  slain,  moreover, 
many  things  which  he  could  not  eat,  such  as  a 
Saurian  or  two  which  mayhap  had  outlived  their 
time  and  epoch,  and  overlapped  humanity.  I  don't 
know,  a  cave  bear  might  serve,  or  any  monstrous 
beast,  dragon  or  otherwise  is  immaterial,  which  had 
threatened  good  neighbourhood  and  our  hunter's 
belongings,  and  to  make  a  meal  of  them. 

I  repeat,  picture  to  one's  self  the  old  world  flint 
chipper  curled  up  before  the  remains  of  his  fire, 
watching  maybe  the  ladies  of  the  family  through 
the  smoke  in  his  cave,  making  winter  garments  out 
of  the  hide  of  some  woolly  rhinoceros. 

He  has  done  his  day's  work,  taken  his  evening 
meal ;  but,  alas !  the  gentle  stimulant  of  coffee  and 
the  solace  of  tobacco  are  unknown  to  him.  We,  when 
we  have  killed  our  dragons  in  the  covmting-house, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  studio,  can  indulge  in 
these  luxuries,  and  stimulate  our  imagination  with 
whiffs  of  a  mild  Havana,  or  the  strains  of  Beethoven 
at  a  "  Monday  Pop."  But  are  we  doubtful  that  our 
mighty  hunter  had  his  sources  of  inspiration  too  ? 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  certain  that  he  possessed 
them,  and  that  they  impressed  him  vividly.  We 
are  certain  that  although  he  could  not  express  it  his 
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imagination  was  capable  of  being  impressed,  and 
that  probably  he  was  as  susceptible  to  awe- 
inspiring  sights  and  sounds  as  we  are  ourselves. 

We,  when  we  see  the  sun  rise,  riven  mists,  or  a 
lovely  sunset  on  the  sea,  or  hear  those  mysterious 
sounds  in  nature  we  cannot  explain,  are  apt  to  recall 
some  half-forgotten  passage  in  a  great  Adagio  of 
Schubert  or  Beethoven ;  or  when  in  the  forest  we 
hear  the  leaves  rustle  and  the  torrents  roar,  or 
autumn  sighing  its  farewell  among  the  pines,  we 
think  of  Weber  and  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  while  on  the 
combes  and  sea-cleft  cliffs  the  air  is  Salter  as  we  recall 
with  every  booming  wave  Wagner's  "  Fliegende 
Hollander"  or  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  of  Coleridge. 

Paleolithic  man  could  not  do  this,  the  cosmical 
harmonies  were  as  yet  unechoed  by  the  music  in 
his  soul;  but  though  vocally  unscored,  the  music 
was  in  him  or  it  could  not  have  been  in  us.  That 
river  that  is  running  so  many  feet  below  our  hun- 
ter's cave  now  was  then  rushing  close  to  his  door, 
the  sound  of  many  waters  was  giving  its  ever- 
lasting concert,  and  the  winds  swaying  the  primeval 
oaks  and  thorns  let  a  glimmer  of  sunshine  into  the 
trackless  forest,  to  make  the  weird  shadows  only 
weirder  still. 

These  things  were  there  for  the  flint  chipper,  and 
sources  of  inspiration  as  much  for  him  then  as  they 
have  been  for  Beethoven,  or  any  other  since,  be  he 
painter,  writer,  or  musician,  who  has  awakened  sym- 
phonic chords  in  the  heart  of  man ;  nay  more,  our 
paleolithic  friend  had  necessarily  a  far  greater 
imagination  than  ours ;  he  imagined  because  he  did 
not  know.     We  knoAV,  and  our  imagination  suffers 
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proportionately.  We,  without  the  imagination  but 
with  the  knowledge,  screw  our  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing place,  fearing  only  natural  enemies  and  events. 
He,  with  the  imagination  far  in  excess  of  his  know- 
ledge, feared  everything  he  could  not  see  and  imder- 
stand,  though  brave  as  a  lion  in  a  daily  life  of  battle 
with  a  very  tangible  and  hostile  environment.  The 
supernatural,  the  product  of  the  primitive  or  savage 
inoiagination,  acts  and  reacts  upon  it ;  tradition, 
myth,  and  fable,  being  the  outcome. 

But  what  is  tradition  ?  Some  history  we  are  apt 
to  regard  as  fabulous,  handed  down  for  the  monition 
of  the  survivors.  How  handed  down  ?  verbally  or 
by  signs ;  add  to  the  words  or  sounds  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  individual  handing  down  the  tradition, 
surrounding  the  event,  in  fact,  with  supernatural 
fears  and  attributes,  we  then  have  the  dawnings  of 
poetic  art.  Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  mankind 
at  the  early  period  we  are  speaking  of  lived  at  all 
times  in  very  limited  communities, — and  in  the  very 
earliest  period  the  numbers  may  well  have  been  the 
most  limited — the  very  want  of  society  would  only 
serve  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  increase  the 
source  whence  all  folk-lore,  folk-song,  and  myth 
must  have  originally  sprung. 

But  to  return  to  our  flint-chipping  "  hunter." 
Had  he  been  a  modern,  and  awakened  himself  with 
the  resonance  of  his  own  slumbers,  he  would  not 
have  avenged  his  broken  sleep,  as  he  probably  did, 
by  hurling  a  piece  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  some 
animal  with  damaging  effect  at  his  eldest  hope,  but 
in  a  soliloquy  deeper  than  it  was  loud  would  have 
lit  pipe  or  cigar,  and  strolled  into  his  billiard  room, 
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and  yielded  himself  to  the  facile  fascination  of  "  fifty 
lip ;  "  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  quite  as  oblivions 
of   the    dreamy   delight   of   watching   intertwining 
circles  of  fragrant  honeydew,  as  he  was  incapable 
of  the  practical  mathematics  of  the  green  cloth ;  all 
such  fields  for  mild   dissipation   as   billiard   rooms 
were  spots  barred  to  him :  no !  he  must  find  other 
avocations  to  while  away  the  long  evenings  of  days 
fully  occupied  by  vigorous  pursuits.     Hard  drinking 
was  not  invented  then — so  far  as  we  know.     We 
do  not  hear  much  of  that  until  the  bronze  age, 
when  there  was  certainly  a  large  beer-  and  mead- 
drinking  class  among  the  jarls  of  Scandinavia.    Yet, 
although  these  things  were  not  available  for  our 
mighty  hunter  to  play  and  amuse  himself  withal, 
the  human  nature  then  was  much  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  mood  to  play,  if  not  the  means,  was 
present.      How   then   shall   he   employ   it?      That 
superabundant  cosmic  force  in  that  primitive  brain 
must  find  an  outlet ;  the  cosmic  force  that  gives  the 
mood  to  play  at  marbles  or  billiards,  that  devotes 
our  idle  moments  to  scratching  squares  and  circles 
with  the  points  of  our  umbrellas  in  the  sea  sand; 
that   geometric   or  formative    energy   which   finds 
satisfaction    and    solace    even    in    the    intertwining 
circles   of    our    tobacco    smoke,   compels    our    idle 
hunter,  as  he  lies  dreamily  before  the  embers  of  his 
fire,  to  make  patterns  in  the  ashes  ^vith  his  finger  or 
an  iniburnt  twig.     AVliat  is  he  doing  ? 

Our  mighty  hunter  is  doing  a  mightier  thing  than 
he  w^ots  of ;  he  is  making  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
that  inseparably  binds  mind  and  matter  for  ever 
and  ever.      The  forces  of   cosmos,  that   urge   and 
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control  the  universe,  that  rule  the  planetary  spheres 
and  spaces,  that  dominate  and  arrange  the  atoms  of 
inorganic  matter,  crystalline  and  dead  in  the  mineral, 
vigorous  and  alive  in  the  vegetable,  but  equally 
mathematical  and  precise,  whether  in  the  stem  or 
leaf-stalk  of  the  sturdy  oak,  or  the  tenderest  petal 
of  the  most  delicate  flower,  this  force,  I  say,  is 
oozing  out  at  our  paleolithic  friend's  finger-tips,  and 
the  pattern  he  is  making  in  those  ashes  of  his  pre- 
historic fire  is  the  beginning  of  Art ;  it  is  the  pattern 
of  the  infinite,  as  he  dreams  of  it,  the  pattern  of 
eternity,  the  pattern  of  life  and  death,  the  pattern 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  God.  Yes,  these  finger 
scratchings  on  a  primeval  hearthstone  may  well  have 
been  the  first  expressions  of  man's  intellectual 
activity,  the  dawning  of  that  heartfelt  burst  of 
gratitude  that  causes  humanity  to  give  back  beauty 
for  beauty  to  the  Earth-mother,  as  he  lays  up  on  her 
lap  his  best-born  and  loveliest  child — Art ! 

Well,  we  need  not  wait  to  see  the  descendant  of 
our  friend  whittling  sticks,  or  carving  fanciful 
notches  and  lines  upon  the  haftings  of  his  imple- 
ments ;  we  know  that  he  did  so,  because  we  find  the 
same  sort  of  Art  energy  as  that  of  their  prototypes 
among  the  aboriginals  at  present  existing;  but  our 
paleolithic  friend's  fire  ashes,  if  not  swept  away 
with  his  own,  bear  no  trace  of  his  early  Art  now 
We  find,  it  is  true,  some  later  indications,  but  these 
are  infinitely  more  ambitious ;  he  was  getting  on  to 
be  a  figure  draughtsman  when  he  did  these,  and 
evidently  had  some  sporting  commission  or  inspira- 
tion when  he  engraved  on  his  implements  elk,  mam- 
moth, or  horse,  as  we  see  in  the  British  Museum.     It 
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would  be  interesting,  however,  to  know  the  lapse  of 
time  between  the  earliest  effort  on  the  hearthstone, 
or  wherever  it  was  made,  and  the  animals  in  illus- 
tration of   a  primeval  '  Sporting   Life/     Yes,  that 
priceless  scratching,  the  plain  and  vigorous  outline 
in  all  its  elementary  simplicity,  and  with  all  its  tech- 
nical faults,  tells   us   emphatically  as   any  written 
language  could  do  the  prime  interests  and  ruling 
passions  of  the  people  who,  relatively  to  ourselves, 
stand  at  the  other  end  of  time,  across  that  dim  abyss 
conjecture,  and  not  history,  has  bridged.     We  must 
not  deem,  however,  that  language  did  not  exist,  or 
that  thoughts  and  ideas  found  feeble  expression  in  it. 
We  know  that  Art  existed ;  we  also  know  that  Art  is 
multiform,  multiform  in  its  expression  if  uniform  in 
its  origin,  viz.  the  desire  to  establish  brotherly  union 
among  men,  as  Tolstoy  has  said;  we  may  surely 
argue,  then,  that  these  crude  engravings   on   the 
hunter's  horn  implements  plainly  indicate  to  us  that 
other  forms  of  expression  existed  then  as  now,  and 
that  an  inglorious  though  not  mute  Milton  may  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  his  more  fortunate  compeer 
who  has  made  his  expression  felt  across  the  ages — 
the  Artist  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Elk.     Not  quite 
inglorious,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  that  the  words  of 
this  early  reciter  or  poet  may  be  echoing  stiU  in 
some  familiar  folk-song,  old  as  time  itself ;  or  that 
they  served  to  frame  some  abiding  myth,  pleasing 
to  us  from  its  picturesqueness,  though  its  meaning 
and  origin  alike  be  lost.     Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, unless  these  indications  of  early  Art  by  flint 
implements     are     stupendous    forgeries,     and     all 
authoritative    opinion    on     their    authenticity    be 
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grossly  misled,  they  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as 
showing  that  at  almost  the  earliest  time  at  which 
man's  existence  on  the  earth  is  traceable,  he  hacl 
capability  and  some  leisure  for  a  pursuit  which  we 
have  considered,  and  shall  continue  to  deem,  intel- 
lectual. Indeed,  however  and  whatever  science 
may  discover  and  infer — that  such  efforts  are  linked 
with  forces  wide-spread,  as  I  have  suggested,  not 
only  in  organic,  but  in  inorganic  substances, — Science 
can  never  attack  the  supreme  position  that  the 
forces  and  the  efforts  alike  lift  the  ego  above  its 
corporeal  condition,  and  assist  tlie  finite  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  infinite.  What  I  wisli  to  show 
now,  however,  is,  that  in  that  narrow  liorderland 
between  instinct  and  reason,  Art  has  its  l)cginnings 
if  not  its  origin.  That  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  instinct  we  cannot  escape,  because  the  animal 
kingdom  possesses  it  in  a  measure  in  common  with 
man,  and  we  have  not  yet  attributed  reason  to  the 
animals.  The  bee  constructs  a  cell  with  a  mathe- 
matical exactness  that  has  a  counterpart  in  vege- 
table growth  or  crystalline  composition ;  it  is  never- 
theless equally  comparable  with  man's  architectural 
accomplishment  in  a  geometric  and  an  economic 
sense.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  other  examples  in 
the  animal  world,  they  will  readily  occur;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  my  own  personal  experience 
at  the  commencement  of  an  Art  career  extending 
now  over  forty  years,  a  career  which  has  not  been 
confined,  I  may  observe,  to  one  branch  only.  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  allude  to  my  earliest  Art  promptings 
as  a  child,  and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  admit 
they  were  exceedingly  like  those  of  our  ancestral 
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and  paleolithic  hunter  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe as  making  patterns  in  the  ashes.  I  remember 
making  patterns  with  my  fingers,  but  not  in  the 
ashes,  they  were  made  in  the  air,  but  for  due  sym- 
metry they  were  described  by  both  hands. 

These  ambidextrous  designs  of  my  infantile 
fancy — I  was  not  twelve — are  as  indelibly  recorded 
as  though  they  had  been  drawn  from  a  freehand 
example  on  the  best  "  Whatman  "  hot-pressed  paper 
with  a  twopenny  H.B.  pencil,  under  the  hothouse 
auspices  of  a  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  I  have 
said  the  very  beginnings,  if  not  the  origin  of  art ; 
but  these  pattern-makings  in  the  ashes  or  in  the  air, 
these  stick  notchings,  these  geometrical,  if  freehand, 
designs  and  carvings,  are  the  instinctive  forerunners 
of  a  gift  which  finds  as  its  sequel  an  outlet  in 
portraiture  or  the  figuring  of  an  ideal,  solidly  or  in 
pigment,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  stimulated  as  to 
verisimilitude  by  a  direct  reference  to  nature.  From 
this  it  is  but  a  step,  of  course,  to  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  idols  and  totems,  types  which  once  made 
are  irrevocable,  not  only  on  account  of  fashion, 
prejudice,  and  reverence,  but  because  the  law-maker 
and  the  priest,  finding  a  symbol  ready  to  his  hand, 
adopts  it ;  and  having  once  adopted  it,  to  discard  it 
would  imply  weakness,  unfaith,  and  fallibility. 

But  we  are  spanning  thousands  of  years  with  a 
couple  of  sentences;  let  us  go  back  to  our  flint 
implement  engraving.  I  have  remarked  on  the  enor- 
mous interval  of  time  that  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  first  Art  promptings,  instinct,  and  the  finger 
itching  for  design  in  the  concrete,  and  its  develop- 
ment into  portraiture  of  either  men  or  animals,  we 
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cannot  gauge  this  interval  at  such  a  remote  period, 
we  have  no  data  to  go  upon.  Instinct  and  taste 
may  do  much,  environment  may  do  more.  The 
"  sampler  "  of  our  great-grandmother  may  not  be  a 
^eat  advance  in  Art  on  the  bead  ornamentation  and 
figures  of  the  Xorth  American  Indian ;  but  the 
cn^^ronment  of  our  great-grandmother  may  be  such 
as  to  make  the  great-grandchild  with  similar  tastes 
an  exhibitor  of  pictures  at  Burlington  House,  the 
environment  of  the  Ojibway  or  Hioux  would  lead 
to  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  must  similarly  look  at 
tlie  Art  progress  and  possibilities  of  our  more  remote 
ancestor;  but  tliat  he  did  get  to  portraiture,  and 
very  good  portraiture  too,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
there  is  noAv  no  doubt.  The  search-light  of  modern 
antiquarian  investigation  has  revealed  quite  imhoped- 
for  examples  of  this  fact,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assvria.  As  I  have  said,  we  cannot  trace  the 
interval,  or,  indeed,  the  growth  between  the  origin 
and  tlie  result,  but  that  result  is  simply  astoundhig. 
Until  quite  recently,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
world  generally  looked  on  the  Art  of  Kgypt  in 
antiquity  as  stationary,  and  from  some  influence, 
priestly  or  otherwise,  imaltercd  and  unalterable. 
Its  architecture,  its  decoration,  its  colour,  and  its 
customs,  were  thought  to  be  the  symbols  of  a  cult, 
which  were  deemed  as  constant  «ind  invariable  as 
the  cult  itself.  But  it  has  been  found  that  although 
the  changes  were  slow  they  were  at  least  certain, 
and  that  the  conventional  types  were,  however  long 
])reserved,  not  absolutely  continuous,  and  were 
significant  of  anything  but  artistic  petrifaction. 
Similarly,  and  for  a  better  reason,  inasmuch  as  we 
VOL.  xxn,  13 
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have  not  known  anything  of  Assyria  practically  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  everything  Assyrian 
is  in  the  popular  view  associated   with  the  types 
discovered  by  Layard  and  by  Botta;   records  and 
remains,  ancient  and  remarkable  as  they  are,  are 
yet,  comparatively,  things  of  j^esterday,  dating,  in 
fact,  al)out  700  b.c  .     Xineveli  and  Babylon  by  no 
means  take  one  back  to  the  origins  of  their  Art,  for 
that   one  must  go  to  Ur  of   the  Chaldees,  to   the 
cities  that  were  ruins  and  mounds  before  Xineveh 
was  built  or  dreamt  of.     The  investigations  of  Mr. 
Ernest  de  Sarzac,  tlie  Frencli  (^onsul  at  Bagdad,  and 
others,  slight    and  tentative  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered relativelv  to  the  vast  field  still  to   be    ex- 
plored,  have  at  least  opened  our  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  a  civilisation  and  Art  flourishing  south  of  Babylon, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Grulf ,  at  least  3000  B.C. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  researches  and  ex- 
plorations of  Professor  Petrie  in  Egypt  take  us  ba<5k 
to  a  time  when,  as  in  the  pyramid  of  Medum,  skele- 
tons of  a  negroid  and  earlier  race  are  found  buried 
side  l)y  side  with  the  mummified  conquerors  of  the 
land.    J  am  compelled  to  mention  the  Art  of  Chaldea 
and  Egyj)t  together,  because,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  StChad  Boscawen  and  other  writers,  it 
is    quite    evident   that  for   long   ages   Egypt   and 
Assyria  were  moving  in  Art  and  civilisation  on  quite 
parallel  planes.     It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  as  Dr. 
Fritz  Hourmel  maintained,  and  mv  old  and  learned 
friend    the    late    W.    S.    ^Y.    Vaux    long    before 
believed,  that  the  Arts   of   Egypt  originated  in  a 
Chaldean  source.     Yet,  althouofh  this  mav  never  be 
proved,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  reacted  upon  the 
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other ;  and  if  we  allow  traces  of  an  older  Art  in  some 
remains  discovered  in  Chaldea,  earlier  types  in  fact 
than  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Fish  men,  as  these  primitive 
Chaldeans  were  called,  drew  some  inspiration  and 
technical  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians  they  con- 
stantly met,  when  conquest  or  political  arrangement 
permitted  them  to  derive  the  diorite  and  hard  stone 
for  their  statues  from  the  quarries  of  Sinai.  If  the 
Fish  men  originally  came  from  the  sea  and  stockaded 
their  settlements  against  man  and  beast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  they  must  have  brought  a  con- 
summate Art  with  them  from  somewhere,  which  wo 
can  but  guess  at  present,  and  which  is  ecpially  a 
problem  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Egy])tian  and 
his  Art,  which,  similarly  to  the  Assyrian,  seems  to 
be  the  more  excellent  in  portraiture,  and  verisimili- 
tude to  nature  and  idiosyncrasy  the  further  back 
our  researches  extend.  No  !  the  light  of  Science, 
carried  forward  by  the  hands  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic exj)lorers,  only  assures  us  that  the  origin  of 
Art  is  neither  to  be  found  on  the  Nilotic  strand  nor 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  (^ertain  phases  in  the 
earlv  Chaldean  or  Assvrian  Art  will  occur  that  mav 
strike  us  with  their  resemblance  to  things  Indian, 
and  for  a  moment  we  mav  incline*  to  the  Aryan 
theory  and  look  for  their  orisfins  on  the  Himalayan 
slopes  of  Kashmir.  Then  we  find  stupendous  indica- 
tions of  the  decadent  art  of  a  people  who  must  have* 
held  sway  in  a  remote  past  in  the  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia; on  the  other  hand  we  are  startled  by  signifi- 
cant resemblances  from  Mexico  and  the  Andes ;  but 
the  problem  of  the  past  is  still  the  problem  of  the 
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future,  and  we  are  uncertain  in  which  hemisphere  to 
look  for  its  solution,  whether  it  is  to  be  found  buried 
in  alluvial,  in  which  are  rooted  the  dense  forests  of 
Central  America,  or  whether .  all  trace  has  ]>een 
swept  away  by  the  earthquake  wave  and  cataclysm 
which  submerged  Atlantis. 

It  may  appear  that  enthusiasm  on  the  archaeo- 
logical side  of  my  subject  has  drawn  me  rather  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  its  origin  than 
into  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  Art  instinct  and 
culture;  but  really  this  digression,  if  digression  it  may 
be  called,  is  essential,  not  only  that  we  obtain  the 
missing  link  between  the  Art  of  classical  times,  so- 
called,  and  what  I  may  term  the  Art  of  the  mighty 
hunter,  but  because  my  inquiry  needs  for  its  full 
answer  some  account  of  the  purposes  to  which  Art 
was  applied  and  its  service  in  the  civilisation  and 
polity  of  the  peoj)les  of  the  past.  This  Art  of 
Egypt  was  idol-making  pure  and  simple,  and  Avould 
appear  to  have  been  an  expression  of  Totemism 
becoming  more  and  more  elaborate  with  an 
increased  subjection,  and  conventionalism  to 
priestly  influences,  from  Osiris  to  the  Ptolemies. 
Much  more  mystical  than  the  Assyrian  in  its  later 
developments,  it  is  curious  that  in  its  earliest  mani- 
festation, 1.  e.  before  the  fourth  dynasty,  portraiture 
of  an  absolute  character  of  very  high  Art  was 
practised  in  the  representation  of  the  kings  and 
their  consorts ;  to  the  end  however  portraiture  was 
continued  in  a  sense,  but  certainly  more  commercial 
than  artistic,  in  the  funereal  process  of  mummifica- 
tion.   While  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  diorite  statue  of 
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Gudea  the  Chaldean  *  monarch  with  the  architec- 
tural plan  upon  his  knees,  portraiture  was  intended, 
and  not  unworthily  realised,  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  of  later  times  were  mostly  devoted  to 
historical  composition,  where  the  kings  seem  part  of 
a  system  of  hero  worship,  and  are  elaborately  repre- 
sented in  overcoming  both  man  and  beasts ;  indeed, 
it  seems  difficult  to  separate  the  monarchs  from  the 
other  portions  of  a  religious  and  magnificent  scheme 
of  decoration  which  included  the  worship  and  tending 
l}y  priests  of  the  sacred  tree,  as  well  as  the  lion- 
himting  and  warlike  expeditions  of  a  king.  One  is 
left  in  some  doubt  however,  whether  the  religious 
or  the  warlike  and  social  elements  (especially  in 
later  times)  were  deemed  the  more  important. 

If  Totemism  ruled  in  Egypt,  the  personification  of 
the  elements,  principles  of  life,  and  forces  of  nature, 
prevailed  in  Greece;  and  here  it  may  be  said, 
especially  in  the  Alexandrian  period.  Art  subserved 
a  noble  purpose  in  the  noblest  way;  for  not  only 
in  the  works  of  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
Phygalian  marbles  and  the  well-known  works  of  the 
great  sculptors  was  this  made  manifest,  but  in  the 
manifold  smaller  objects,  the  hires  and  penate^s  of 
every  ordinary  Greek  household,  in  bronzes,  lamps, 
personal  adornment,  and  ohjets  de  hue^  the  highest 
ideal  the  human  mind  has  been  capable  of  at  a 
given  time  was  frequently  aimed  at  and  realised 
in  pigment  or  in  plastic  art.  Now  one  would 
exceedingly  like  to  know  how  it  came  about  that 
Greece,   especially,   should   bear   the   palm   of    all 

*  Sec  writings  of  Mr.  St.Chad  Boscawen,  Mcssra.  Perrut  and 
Chipiez,  etc.  (mem.  Mr.  StChad  Boscaweu's  lecture,  R.S.L.). 
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antiquity  in  exhibiting  this  superb  consummation  of 
a  graphic  or  plastic  ideal.  It  wm  not  religion  or 
the  domination  of  a  priesthood,  or  subjection  to  an 
ethical  standard  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of 
Egypt.  It  was  not  freedom  from  superstition; 
because,  if  not  so  gross  as  that  of  Egypt,  its  cult 
was  imperious  in  limiting  the  imagination  of  the 
people.  That  people,  again,  were  not  mass  for  mass 
better  than  those  of  neighbouring  states  in  any 
sense,  not  even  as  respecters  or  observers  of  com- 
munal law ;  indeed,  there  appears  no  material  reason 
why  they  should  be  considered  less  selfish  or  better 
citizens  than  the  peoples  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates. 
To  what  then  can  we  ascribe  the  Art  impulse  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  has  left  such  a  profound 
impression  on  the  world  ? 

The  cause  is  to  be  sought  perhaps  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek  myth  itself  demanding  beauty  of  form 
for  its  full  exposition.  Thus,  instead  of  instincts 
either  primal  or  hereditary  being  continuously 
dwarfed  by  the  insistence  of  crude  conventions  as 
elsewhere,  these  instincts  were  cultivated  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  in  Art  by  a  constant 
reference  to  that  nature  which  was  at  once  studied, 
worshipped,  and  expressed. 

At  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  con- 
ditions would  of  necessity  be  contributive  to  that 
eclecticism  which  after  all  is  the  keynote  of  Greek 
Art  and  culture.  Thus  Art  for  such  a  people  would 
in  its  highest  range  and  scope  become  naturally  the 
expression  of  ideas  transcending  the  limitations  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Besides,  the  world  was  getting  older ;  Totemism,  a 
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fearful   cult,   the   outgrowth   of    and   preserver   of 
traditions  of  a  period  when  man  was  almost  subject 
to  the  beast,  a  period  when  dragons  and  monstrous 
animals  were  very  real  terrors  indeed,  had  passed 
away.     To  Greeks,  at  any  rate  in  the  cities,  ports, 
and  centres  of  commerce,  Toteniism  was  "  bogey," 
and  despised ;  people  who  had  listened  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates  and  Plato,  though  they  might  have 
superstitious  fears,  the  sources  of  those  fears  would 
scarcely  be  symbolised  by  material  forms  of  animals, 
and  as  such  propitiated  as  divinities.  But  even  grant- 
ing that  this  is  traceaV)le,  we  see  a  higher  idea  mani- 
fest in  the  Greek  cult ;  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
is  dwelt  upon  in  its  philosophy,  and  expressed  in  its 
Art.     Of  course  the  changes  were  gradual;  to  say 
that  all  crude  superstition  passed  away  in  a  century 
or  so  would  be  untrue,  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
We  know  moreover,  that  the  more  materialistic  and 
conquering  Rome,  while  it  spread  the  cult,  of  neces?- 
sity  lessened  its  purity  and  refining  influences.    We 
know   that   Rome   with    its    vast    possessions    and 
engrossing  militarism  civilised  only  hi  an  admini- 
strative   sense ;    the    beliefs   and    cults    of    Rome's 
provinces   and   colonies    were    left   intact,  material 
not  spiritual  subjection  was  the  thing  aimed  at,  and 
proselytism  was  not  encouraged.     If  a  reason  is  to 
be  sought  for  this,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Rome   believed   in   so  little    herself,  that   she    was 
fearful,  for  reasons  of  policy,  of  developing  inde- 
pendent     views     among    her     coiKjuered     peoples. 
Superstition   meant  safety;   a  people  who  believed 
in  something  being  easier  to  govern  than  a  })eople 
who  believed  in  as  little  as  their  governors.    In  Ai*t, 
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properly  so  called,  Rome  borrowed  everything  and 
gave  nothing,  invented  nothing,  expressed  nothing ; 
there  was  nothing  for  Rome  to  express  excepting  by 
a  military  road  or  a  triumphal  arch.  Art  was  kept 
alive  in  most  cases  by  G-reeks,  and  we  see  how 
commercial  the  Art  became  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
Art  in  fact  was  dying  of  inanition ;  it  had  died ;  it 
rose  again  with  Christ.  Buried  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
Constantine,  and  his  political  support  of  that  faith 
drew  Art  once  more  into  life.  The  living  death  in 
the  Catacombs  had  preserved  the  Ukeness  of  the 
Redeemer  by  tlio^e  who  had  seen  Him,  as  also  the 
types  of  His  disciples;  fresco,  mosaic,  glass  and 
enamel  had  preserved  these  portraits  and  types  for 
all  time.  They,  out  of  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  out  of  the  subterranean  and 
material  darkness  of  the  vaults  of  Rome,  sprang  into 
light  again,  and  were  the  vivifying  elements  in  Art's 
glorious  resurrection.  The  new  life  which  began  in 
Italy  spread  into  the  Levant,  Constantinople,  and 
Alexandria,  and  in  a  returning  wave  in  the  wake  of 
the  Lombard  and  the  Goth  swept  up  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  carried  into  Franco  and  Ireland,  and  there, 
putting  off  the  garb  of  poverty,  enriched  everything 
it  touched  to  the  point  of  magnificence.  What 
wonder  that  a  stimulant  such  as  this,  coming  at  such 
a  time,  should  stir  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations  as 
they  had  never  been  stirred  before  in  Europe  I 
AMiat  wonder  that  a  religious  wave  of  faith  and 
redemptive  hope  should  be  crested  with  the  high- 
est intellectual  efforts  mankind  were  capable  of  I 
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Again,  what  wonder  that  a  force  that  moved  the 
miUtary  spirit  of  the  entire  West  to  a  crusade  for 
the  rescue   of   the   holy   places   from  the    Paynim 
should  have  for  its  natural  sequence  the  scattering 
of  such  crowns  of  glory  over  the  earth  as  Canter- 
bury and  York,  Eheims  and  Chartres,  and  the  other 
multitudinous  cathedrals   and  churches  that  lifted 
their  stately  heads  in  grateful  thanks   to   heaven 
— etenial  monuments  of  thanksgiving  and  prayers 
in   stone !     Yes !   Mediaeval   Art  had  something  to 
express,  and  expressed  it  worthily.      But  alas !  it 
was  all  expressed  at  once — a  few  short  centuries 
and  all  was  over.     At  first  Art  was  necessary  as  an 
illustrator,  if  not  as  an  absolute  preacher  of  the 
Christian    story.       Marble    and   stone,    glass   and 
enamel,  fresco  and  mosaic,  all  told  or  reminded  the 
unlettered  peasant  or  the  half -taught  citizen  of  the 
hope  of  another  life  beyond  their  war-besmirched 
and  plague-stricken  world.     Soon,  however,  corrup- 
tion and  doubt  sullied  the  fair  picture ;  the  hastily 
built    cathedrals,    with     unscientific     foundations, 
speedily  required  restoration  and  rebuilding.    When 
this  was  done,  as  largely  in  England,  variety  in  style 
became  an  added  charm.     The  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture of  the  late  fifteenth  century  gave  a  quaint 
picturesqueness  to  the  Norman   or   Early  English 
structure  it  became  a  part  of.     But  there  were  few 
new  buildings  of  cathedrals ;  the  money  to  be  spent 
was   to   be   spent   on   learning,   and   not  on  faith. 
Colleges  arose  and  supplied  the  places  of  the  monas- 
teries swept  away.     But  the  new  learning  and  the 
so-called  Renaissance  brought  in  its  train  taste  and 
dilettantism;   these  two   new  factors,   supplanting 
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simple  faith,  sowed  the  earliest  seed  of  insincerity  in 
Art,  so  that  soon  that  which  was  heartfelt  gave  way 
to  that  which  was  only  perfunctory  or  brain-spun. 
We  are  taking  a  very  rapid  glance  at  a  very  rapid 
growth  and  decay.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  stay  a 
moment  to  see  the  method  and  the  result  of  the 
working  of  the  old  mediasval  artists.  It  has  been 
popularly  believed  that  the  general  plan  and  outline 
of  the  building,  its  elevations  on  the  various  aspects, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  being  decided  on  by 
bishop  and  architect,  who  were  sometimes,  as  we 
know,  both  combined,  details  were  left  to  the  caprice 
and  invention  of  individual  workmen,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  account  for  the  quaintness  of  construc- 
tion and  iui'ioete  of  detail  manifest  in  the  best  work 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  really  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,  for 
while  of  course  it  is  probable,  nay,  even  certain, 
that  portions  of  the  building  were  assigned  to  cer- 
tain constructors  who  were,  besides  being  practical 
builders,  considerable  artists,  so  much  so  that  the 
works  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  all  was  not  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  principal  designer  and  architect. 
Without  this  the  delightful  unity  and  harmony  that 
one  meets  with  in  so  many  cathedrals  could  not 
have  been  obtained.  Besides,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
as  well  as  the  actual  contracts  existing  for  the  per- 
formance and  execution  of  certain  works  in  accord- 
ance with  drawings  supplied,  there  are  at  Rouen 
monumental  slabs  bearing  the  images  or  portraits 
of  two  architects  with  rules  and  compasses  in  hand, 
and  with  a  plan  of  the  tracery  of  one  of  the  win- 
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dows.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry 
further.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  reference 
to  the  stone  carvings. 

Doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  carving 
of  the  figures  which  adorn  the  fa9ades  and  portals 
of  these  great  cathedrals   are  at  all  equal  in  ex- 
cellence to  the  foliations  and  ornamentations.    Well, 
in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  admitted  at 
once  that  at  this  epoch  no  searching  study  of  the 
figure  was  made,  as  is  made  now ;  and,  moreover, 
habits  and  customs  in  nortliern  Eiu-ope  did  not  offer 
such   opportunities   for  the  imperceptible   acquire- 
ment of  that  knowledge  from  common  observation, 
as  was  possible  in  Greece  and  southern  lands.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must,  I  think,  be  maintained  with  Mr. 
Hamerton  that  in  pose  and  line  these  mediaeval  figures 
were  everything  that  was  needed  for  architectural 
suitability,  although,  as  he  says,  "  there  might  not 
be  so  much  about  them  as  a  finger  or  a  toe  an  edu- 
cated sculptor  would  recognise."     If  Hamerton  is 
right,  then  it  follows  that  these  figures  are  instances 
where  instinct  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  culture. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  most  interesting 
in  this  respect  to  see  the  groups  from  the  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon  at  their  original  altitude  and  under 
the  sky  of  Athens,  to  learn  whether  these  master- 
pieces of  the  art  of  Phidias  are  in  the  relations  of 
technique  to  concept  as  exactly  suited  to  their 
original  position  as  they  are  suited — making  due 
allowance  for  defacements — to  our  view  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum.     Pope  has  written, 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  this  coufest — 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest.' 
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Now  certainly  order  and  subordination  should 
be  a  rulinf^  principle  in  architecture.  For  while 
we  may  tolerate  the  most  naturalistic  group  and 
composition  by  Chantrey  that  ever  lent  interest  to 
a  departed  soul,  or  was  out  of  place  in  a  mediaeval 
building,  the  use  of  such  a  group  as  an  architec- 
tural feature  or  adornment  would  be  absurd  and 
distracting. 

A  familiar  example  of  want  of  subordination  in 
an  architectural  composition  is  ever  before  us  in 
Landseer's  finely  but  too  naturally  modelled  lions 
in  Trafalgar  Square ;  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  of 
this  work,  in  view  of  its  non-architectonic  fitness, 
"  G'esf  via(/ntfi(jue  niau  ce  nest  pns  Vart"  In  fact, 
we  may  derive  from  these  examples  that  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  study  of  nature,  when  sup- 
plemented by  the  most  masterly  technique,  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  Art.  And  be  it  understood  that 
it  is  here  precisely  that  we  come  to  the  rock  on 
which  modern  Art  has  split.  It  began  with  the 
Renaissance  and  Art  patronage.  Go  to  Milan  and 
Florence  and  Bologna ;  see  what  Art  was,  and  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  patron  and 
the  dilettante  who  in  a  luxurious  age  insisted  upon 
overcrowding  with  unnecessary  if  masterly  and 
beautiful  detail  every  monument  their  taste  and 
wealth  allowed  them  to  raise,  with  a  result  that  too 
often  beauty  is  veiled  in  splendour. 

Ah  !  but  some  one  says,  the  Certosa  de  Pavia,  to 
name  oulv  one  instance,  would  not  have  existed. 
The  tombs  of  the  Medici  would  not  have  been 
realised.  I  reply,  small  matter;  the  art  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raft'aelle,  and  the  rest,  would  have  been 
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quite  as  great  as  it  is,  possibly  greater,  if  the  Pope's 
patronage  or  the  encouragement  and  commissions 
of  Lorenzo  had  been  directed  by  true  Art  instincts, 
rather  than  fashion  and. culture.     I  am  saying  no- 
thing against  the  towering  supremacy  of  Raffaelle 
in  design,  or  the  gigantic  power  of  Michael  Angelo's 
compositions.     I  am  speaking  merely  of  a  system 
and  a  state  of  Art  patronage  and  taste  which  was 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  Art,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  its  decay.     Artists  were  not  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  those  days  any  more  than  they  are  now.     I  am 
aware  that  a  writer  on  Art,  possibly  with  similar 
views  to  my  own,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
that  chef'd'tieuvre  of  Raffaelle,  the  Dresden  Madonna, 
as  "  a  blatant  piece  of  shoddy  commercialism,"  and 
I  might  add   with  equal   justice   that   the   Art  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  characterised  by  its  beatifica- 
tion of  muscular  sprawling ;  but  for  myself  I  rather 
attribute  such  characteristics  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  worked  than  as  manifestations  essential 
to  the  Art  of  either  of  these  great  masters.     It  is  a 
tremendous  task  to  exactly  define  the  nature  of  the 
Art  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  but  this  at  least 
is  certain,  that  while  in  them  we  see  the  culmination 
of  the  ideal,  it  is  already  leaning  and  clutching  in 
want  of  faith  at  the  real.     Strange  that  in  Peter's 
house  the  reproach  of  Peter  should  be  writ  so  large 
upon  its  walls.     Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  with  all  its 
consummate  beauties  and  loving  detail  the  Renais- 
sance  was  a  romance   and  a  make-believe.      The 
principal  good  it  did  was  to  send  the  master  minds 
back  to  mother  Nature  to  study  and  worship  at  her 
feet.     Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Andrea, 
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Luini,  and  a  few  others  did  so,  and  their  successors, 
far  feebler  in  design,  followed  their  lead  until  ex- 
cellence of  technique  came  to  be  looked  for  before 
the  informing  design.  Colour  and  chiaroscuro  in 
painting  gradually  supersede  line.  Flesh,  draperies, 
and  accessories  put  the  subject  quite  in  the  second 
place,  until  at  last  it  becomes  so  unimportant  that 
anything  is  good  enough  to  paint,  and  some  Dutch 
boors  playing  at  cards  is  subject  enough  for  a  dis- 
play of  technique  for  dilettanti  to  quarrel  over.  In 
fact,  as  compared  to  former  times.  Art  was  beginning 
to  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  a  point 
of  view  that  lost  sight  of  everything  but  canons  of 
beauty  and  experiments  in  taste.  We  must  there- 
fore agree  with  Tolstoy,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that 
Art  was  not  now  so  much  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  true  advancement  of  the  race  as  it  was  for  the 
gratification  and  glory  of  a  limited  class  of  wealthy 
persons  and  so-called  connoisseurs.  Indeed,  it  was 
no  longer  the  expression  of  a  free  people,  and  the 
outcome  of  obedience  to  a  simple  and  heartfelt  faith, 
a  natural  result  as  the  outburst  of  flower  and  sontr 
which  greets  the  advent  of  spring,  but  developed  in 
the  forcing-house  of  aristocratic  patronage,  and 
flourished  in  the  cold  caprice  of  a  soulless  pluto- 
cracy. Art  at  this  period,  however  technically  ex- 
cellent are  many  of  its  examples,  was  simply  an 
elegant  adjunct  or  collateral  branch  to  that  rapid 
growth  of  learning  and  wealth,  which  with  them 
subserved  principally  the  purposes  of  luxury  and 
ease.  Dilettantism  and  a  narrowing  selfishness  has 
developed  that  modern  idolatry,  "  Art  for  Art's  sake," 
which  being  interpreted  means  "a  folding  of  the 
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hands  to  sleep,"  while  Art  and  her  votaries  bask  in 
the  vision  of  her  own  loveliness,  or  are  lulled  and 
persuaded  by  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  her  own 
voice. 

It  is  needless,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  trace  the  mani- 
fold stages  of  Art's  decline,  or  the  rallies  that  it  has 
made  from  time  to  time  around  ennobling  themes  or 
noble  portraiture ;  these  will  readily  occur.  But  the 
important  fact  remains,  and  that  is  that  this  aston- 
ishing development,  with  its  various  schools  of 
painting,  reflecting  as  they  do  schools  of  thought 
and  taste,  are  utterly  bewildering  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated public. 

Graphic  Art,  which  could  speak  to  all  once,  can  be 
understood  now  only  by  the  few,  perhaps  because 
she  has  so  many  voices.  How  many  people  there 
are  who  will  not  trust  themselves  to  form  an  opinion 
of  a  new  play  or  a  picture  exhibition  until  they  have 
read  and  digested  the  ideas  on  these  subjects  as  set 
forth  bv  their  favourite  critic  ! 

These  considerations  bring  us  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  past,  and  the  endurance 
of  those  earlier  stvles  which  mav  be  said  to  have 
crystallised  human  thought,  or  at  least  labelled 
nationalities  for  the  convenience  of  posterity.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  is  that  Art  as  the  handmaid  of 
reUgion,  the  outcome  of  cult,  the  formative  minis- 
trant  of  history,  tradition,  and  folk-lore,  can  never 
recur  in  the  future,  unless  the  human  species  is  sub- 
jected to  and  survives  a  cataclysm  destroying  all 
record  of  its  history  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
isolating  the  race  in  groups  or  families  as  remote 
and  antagonistic  as  we  conceive  them  to  have  been 
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in  the  earliest  neolithic  period.  This  reflection 
leaves  us,  in  spite  of  our  remaining  instincts  and 
our  hereditary  culture,  in  doubt  sometimes  whether 
Art  has  a  mission  or  a  message  for  us  at  all.  Whe- 
ther in  her  more  modern  dress  she  is  not  a  mere 
plaything,  and  whether  when  we  recognise  her  in 
her  ancient  garb  she  is  not  an  anachronism,  a  vestige 
of  the  old  world,  however  greedily  bought  up  by 
the  new,  only  to  be  gaped  at  in  a  museum  as  a 
curiosity  rather  than  as  a  living  thing ;  a  voiceless 
vestige  to  the  general,  and  if  speaking  to  them  at  all 
only  in  a  language  which  is  dead. 

The  rapidity  with  which  styles  have  passed  away 
in  Europe  has  been  proportionate  with  the  spread  of 
knowledge.  The  Crusades  effected  more  in  tlie 
West  in  this  respect  than  they  did  in  the  East  for 
their  intended  object ;  the  gates  were  opened  by 
which  a  returning  flood  sapped  the  foundations  of 
Mediaevalism.  The  culmination  of  Puritan  ideas  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  plague,  only  further  abnegated  Art  and  purged 
in  whitewash  such  compromises  as  the  Reformation 
had  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  even  when — to  parody 
Pope — carving  rushed  in  where  colour  feared  to 
tread,  its  transition  from  the  conventional  stateli- 
ness  of  the  Elizabethan  to  the  florid  elaboration  of 
the  Carlian  style,  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  decadent. 
Since  then  we  have  waded  laboriouslv  iu  the  slack 
water  of  Palladian  drifts,  and  profited  mayhap 
from  Italian  influence  from  Versailles,  and  a  Napo- 
leonic resurrection  of  the  Greek ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  from  an  Art  point  of  view,  the 
classic  ghosts  which  were  raised  and  environed  the 
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First  Empire  were  not  quite  cis  genuine  in  spirit  as 
well  as  much  more  elegant  than  those  of  the  Pugin- 
esque  revival  which  have  accompanied  and  served 
as  an  illumination  and  illustration  to  the  *  Essays 
and  Reviews.'  Needless  to  sav  that  neither  of 
these  revivals  was  more  spontaneous,  or  even  so 
much  so,  as  the  Renaissance.  The  informing  spirit 
is,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  as  wanting 
in  the  revival  of  an  old-w^orld  style,  a«  it  is  wanting 
in  a  broken  cable  fished  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  in  the  erection 
of  many  of  our  public  buildings  has  been  the  source 
of  continuous  disappointment  and  chagrin.  It  is 
not  one  time  in  ten  that  instinct  and  ingenuity  are 
capable  of  adapting  the  traditional  to  the  necessary. 
The  reason  is  doubtless  that  the  process  is  exactly 
the  wronor  wav  about.  The  instinct  of  the  time 
supplied  constructively  that  which  was  necessary  to 
the  requirements  of  that  time ;  we,  losing  sight  of 
the  instinct,  adopt  the  tradition,  and  endeavour  to 
apply  it  to  quite  other  requirements.  The  fallacious 
application  of  the  concept  and  scale  of  a  cathedral 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  parish  church,  has  been  as 
fi'equent  as  it  has  been  irritating  to  our  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things ;  but  the  minimization  of  tower 
and  buttress  to  the  proportions  of  a  chimney,  have 
not  affected  us  more  than  those  ophthalmic  tortures 
we  have  suffered  as  a  religious  exercise  while  en- 
during highly  coloured  stained  glass  in  emulation  of 
that  which,  however  gorgeous,  glorious,  and  fitting 
in  the  clerestorj'^  of  a  gi'eat  cathedral,  is  optically  in- 
jurious and  decoratively  absurd  when  introduced  in 
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the  side  or  aisle  windows  of  a  little  English  church. 
Disaster  is  courted  in  a  greater  degree  and  assured 
with  exaggerated  result  when  in  the  attempted 
adornment  of  a  building  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age  is  neglected  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
past  at  least  equally  foreign  to  the  epoch  and  style 
of  the  building,  is  sought  on  the  other. 

The  recent  application  of  a  colour  scheme  and 
mode  of  treatment  derived  from  Byzantine  basilicfe 
to  a  structure  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  case 
in  point.  Here  we  regretfully  see  the  laudable  reti- 
cence of  its  constructors,  which  had  prevailed  in 
preserving  the  grisaille  of  its  marbles  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  inexcusably  if  not  irretrievably  violated. 
The  regret,  however,  at  this  artistic  escapade  is  not 
so  much,  indeed,  that  a  gigantic  experiment  should 
have  become  a  colossal  catastrophe,  but  that  which 
is  of  far  greater  importance,  viz.  that  it  puts  a  black 
mark  indelibly  against  our  vaunted  progress  in  Art 
in  recent  years.  A  committee  of  taste  always  pre- 
supposes a  doubt  in  individual  perception  of  suit- 
ability, and  in  any  case — which  is  nearly  every  case 
of  importance  in  this  country — implies  unreliabihty 
both  in  the  artist  and  in  those  intrusted  to  see  that 
he  does  his  work. 

In  the  instance  referred  to  doubt  has  only  been 
equalled  by  disappointment.  The  building  has  been 
treated  like  a  sick  patient  in  a  very  bad  way.  Spe- 
cialists have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time,  their 
prescriptions  tentatively  adopted,  and  one  by  one 
disregarded,  till  at  last  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Committee,  as  is  not  unusual,  could  not  trust  itself. 
Meanwhile  the  experiment  is  proceeding,  the  public 
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stand  agape,  their  deadened  instincts  and  percep- 
tion in  Art  not  allowing  them  to  even  commence 
wringing  their  hands  until  the  disaster  is  consum- 
mated, and  a  national  mausoleum  has  been  gilt  like 
gingerbread,  only  for  the  more  gorgeous  interments 
of  the  artistic  hopes  of  all  concerned. 

While  on  the  subject  of  public  buildings,  tribute 
should  be  rendered  to  those  responsible  for  improve- 
ment in  street  architecture ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
emphatic  evidence  of  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
new  style.  The  principal  efforts  would  appear  to 
combine  the  picturesqueness  of  the  past  with  the 
constructive  materials,  conditions,  and  requirements 
of  the  present. 

The  erection  of  flats  contributes  undoubtedly  to 
possibilities  in  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  effect  not 
obtainable  by  smaller  houses,  but  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  regret  in  a  near  future,  that  the  modern  fashion 
of  living  in  a  nut-shell  entailed  so  many  sacrifices ;  it 
is  being  foimd  that  the  nut-shell  does  not  include 
health,  and  it  will  be  found  that  our  narrowed 
whereabouts  will,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
store  catalogue,  not  allow  of  the  expansion  of  our 
instincts,  or  the  indulgence  of  any  artistic  taste 
beyond  miniature. 

In  relation  to  this,  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
the  increasing  sumptuousness  of  our  modern 
installations  and  decorative  schemes,  easel  picture 
painters  are  finding  much  to  lament.  Framed 
pictures  are  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a  place 
for.  When  colour  schemes  are  so  complete,  an 
etching  of  black  and  white  is  often  more  manageable 
than  a  painting.       It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
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that  the  public  in  any  case  feel  no  certainty  as  to 
the  style  of  picture  that  should  l)e  seen  upon  their 
walls,  as,  unless  decorative,  it  could  serve  no  other 
purpose.  I  have  been  long,  it  may  be  said,  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  some  may  opine  that 
it  is  useless  to  further  discuss  an  anachronism,  viz., 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  graphic  Art  now-a- 
days  has  no  message  for  the  million.  May  be  it  i.s 
so,  and  that  Art  in  literature  is  the  only  voice  the 
people  hear — aittre  temps^  autre  woeurs.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  novel  takes  the 
place  in  ethical  culture  and  public  sentiment  that 
the  graphic  Arts  occupied  in  earlier  days.  Perhaps 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  wrought  more  for 
good  or  ill  than  all  the  painted  shows  since  their 
advent,  and  so  proportionately  of  other  popular 
writers.  If  this  be  so,  is  not  this  relation  of  instinct 
and  culture  of  more  importance  than  ever  to  usr 
We  may  compare  the  press  of  this  country,  indeed, 
with  national  pride,  with  a  venality  obser\^able  in 
other  lands,  but  we  are  not  entirely  spotless ;  the 
harmless,  nay  healthy  puerilities  of  *  Punch '  may 
countervail  something,  the  perverse  pandering  of 
other  ephemerae  which  shall  be  nameless.  But,  in 
relation  to  instincts  and  culture,  it  is  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  wherein  lie  our  greatest 
danger  and  snare,  their  consummate  finish  recom- 
mending them  as  standards  of  excellence  to  any  rising 
school  of  a  purposeless  period. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  realise,  indeed,  such 
a  play  as  '  The  School  for  Scandal '  developing  a 
taste  for  literary  fireworks  and  epigram,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  naturalness  and  the  primal   instipct  qi 
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design.  It  may  appear  at  least  doubtful  whether 
this  excessive  polish  is  not  really  more  destructive 
of  true  Art  than  the  methods  of  those  recent  writers 
who  can  neither  conceive  of  the  true  being  beautiful, 
nor  the  beautiful  being  true ;  or  those  who,  to  cure 
our  blindness  to  their  Art,  would  rub  our  eyes  with 
earth,  and  who,  moreover,  if  they  look  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race  at  all,  seek  it  by  dragging  poor 
humanity  through  unlimited  mud. 

The  popular  grasp  of  international  questions,  and 
the  quickening  of  those  instincts  which  have  made 
generally  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been  promoted  by  Tenniel,  and  the  Cartoonists  his 
followers,  not  a  little.  The  influence  of  Dibdin  and 
Kipling  has  been,  perhaps,  as  wide  as  that  of  the 
Cartoonists,  and,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  appeals  have  been  rather  to  the  instincts  than 
the  culture  of  the  race,  their  successes  may  justify 
those  whose  preferable  function  would  be  to  write 
the  ballads  of  their  country.  Music  also  has  doubt- 
less influenced  national  character  at  all  times,  and 
the  future  historian  will  have  mucli  to  say  on  tlie 
spread  of  Christianity  by  its  persuasive  powers. 
Oratorio  has  at  least  been  a  most  important  bulwark, 
and  religion  has  been  served  l^y  Art  enormously  in 
both  Handel's  and  Mendelssohn's  compositions,  and 
by  their  adequate  and  repeated  performances.  A 
nation  may  be  congratulated  on  its  abiding  faith  in 
truth,  justice,  and  an  overruling  and  external 
Providence,  Avlien  its  Art  instincts  continue  to  draw 
it  annually  in  immense  crowds  to  the  audition  of 
such  works  as  the  "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Messiah,"  Art 
instincts    that    (][uite    override    aU    fluctuations    of 
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for  themselves.  Thev  did  it  by  the  simplest  means ; 
they  threw  away  their  lenses  and  used  a  pin-hole  in 
a  card  instead,  increasing  the  raggedness  and 
vagueness  of  the  image  by  printing  on  rough  paper. 
We  only  wait  now  for  the  perfection  of  colour 
photography,  already  realised,  and  we  shall  get  all 
the  pleasanter  qualities  of  impressionism  without 
the  too  often  accompanying  insanity. 

I  trust,  however,  no  one  will  think  that  I  look 
upon  photography  as  Art  except  in  the  most  limited 
degree,  for  the  camera  has  no  power  of  design  or 
elimination,  without  which  there  is  no  Art.  I  only 
allude  to  photography  because  the  "  Black  Art "  is 
a  cult,  if  not  a  religion  of  the  present  day.  The 
camera  is  a  very  active  factor  in  that  nature  worship 
in  which  faith,  inspiration,  and  Art  are  finding  little 
place.  As  a  translator  of  works  of  Art,  the  camera 
is  undoubtedly  reliable,  although  as  a  translator  of 
Nature  it  is  a  plausible  liar  and  a  false  witness. 
Nevertheless,  its  influence  is  as  enormous  as  it  has 
been  disastrous,  in  spite  of  the  worthy  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  intelligent  men  to  make  it  reflect 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Nature  besides  its  dry 
bones ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  crowd 
of  its  votaries  are  as  blind  as  those  of  Egypt,  or  any 
others  who  trusted  in  a  priesthood  who,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  have  always  said,  "  You  touch  the 
button,  and  w^e  will  do  the  rest." 

Now  a  word  for  the  acres  of  canvas  and  paper 
that  are  turned  into  pictures  and  sketches  every 
year.  They  are  all  very  well  in  their  way;  I  ain 
preaching  no  crusade  against  them,  not  even  the 
distinguished  amateur.    The  undistinguished  amateur 
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I  would  repress ;  both  should  be  excluded  from  ex- 
hibitions. We  do  not  want  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, and  the  irrepressible  amateur  does  irre- 
parable harm  to  Art  and  artists  by  exhibiting  and 
by  selling  at  fancy  fairs.  No !  granted  that  furni- 
ture pictures  must  be  painted,  and  grant  that  the 
public  need  not  be  deprived  of  its  harmless  amuse- 
ments, we  should  one  and  all  protest  against  these 
sketches  and  memoranda,  expressionless  pictures 
and  such,  being  called  Art ;  they  are  too  cheap.  Art 
can  never  be  cheap.  Art  is  Nature's  greatest  gift  to 
man,  and  is  the  reflex  of  her  beauty  which  he  has 
developed  within  himself.  It  is  the  Earth-mother's 
secret  she  whispers  in  the  ears  of  her  favoured 
children  for  their  consolation;  it  is  life  itself  to 
them,  and  the  artist  pours  out  the  priceless  treasure 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in  sympathetic  expres- 
sion to  his  brother.  We  can  call  nothing  Art  that 
fails  in  these  qualifications :  it  is  merely  trifling ; 
it  may  amuse  for  a  time,  but  it  palls  inevitably,  be- 
cause it  ceases  to  tickle  our  fancy,  and  has  never 
won  our  sympathy. 

In  conclusion,  what  do  we  want  ?  What  do  we  not 
want  ?  What  really  is  the  Art  we  are  looking  for  ? 
If  faith  is  not  strong  enough  to  rear  great  religious 
structures  now,  we  want  religious  Art  to  express 
not  sickly  sentiment,  but  the  abiding  faith  of  the 
people  and  the  artist.  In  historical  and  patriotic 
Art  we  do  not  require  to  cover  furlongs  of  walls 
with  scenes  of  carnage  and  bloodshed,  but  subjects 
that  proclaim  the  maintenance  and  triumph  of  right 
and  justice.  If  wc  indulge  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  scenes,  to  gladden  our  eyes  with  a  recoUec- 
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tion,  however  feeble,  we  do  not  want  that  recollec- 
tion to  be  saddened;  and  if  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  transcript  of  Nature  is  possible,  a  photpgi'aph 
will  do  quite  as  well  as  a  painting  that  is  merely 
photographic.  If  we  may  trust  ourselves  to  por- 
tray female  beauty,  we  should  do  it  in  the  spirit 
and  the  thought  that  w^e  are  unveiling  "  God's  own 
image."  In  painting  the  nude  our  brushes  should 
be  steeped  in  purity.  But  it  really  matters  little 
what  we  paint  or  draw,  or  sculp  or  build,  write  or 
sing,  provided  that  the  bare  fact  is  draped  in  that 
pure  imselfishness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Art, 
that  pure  spirit  that  shines  and  rings  through  our 
work,  and  says  to  our  fellow-man,  "  Come,  sit  and 
sip,  and  enjoy  this  in  good  fellowship  with  me." 
True  Art  embraces  all  humanity  and  crowns  it  all ; 
it  speaks  aloud  and  says,  "  Look !  see !  I  have 
something  here  in  which  you  must  have  a  part," 
giving  at  the  same  time  open-handed  the  best  of  the 
artist's  soul.  If  this  be  so,  and  this  be  really  what 
Art  is — and  who  shall  dispute  it  ? — it  is  time  wc  took 
thought  and  did  not  accept  everything  as  Art  that 
merely  bears  the  label. 

But  as  I  have  maintained,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
practises  who  has  this  soul,  but  comes  really  far 
short  of  it ;  then,  again,  there  are  those  who  have 
given  it  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  their  lives,  but 
who  never  attain  to  it  after,  who  from  weakened 
powers,  perverted  views,  or  necessity  of  their 
markets,  cannot  work  to  the  high  standard  they 
have  set  themselves;  all  this  tends  to  corrupt  the 
public  view  of  Art,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
everything  must  be  sterling  which  is  hall-marked 
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by  a  well-known  name.  In  music,  Haydn,  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Schubert,  even  Beethoven,  have  their 
weak  or  tedious  movements,  and  we  would  give 
anything  if  they  had  omitted  some  detail  or  elabo- 
ration which  does  not  enhance  a  beautiful  theme. 
How  conspicuously  this  is  the  case  with  the  more 
recent  composers'  work  I  .need  not  emphasise. 
Some  of  the  loveliest  themes  of  Wagner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  are  not  rendered  more  beautiful,  but  are 
absolutely  drowned  in  over-orchestration.  Noise  in 
music  is  an  especial  feature  of  the  present  day. 
How  absurd  and  inartistic  this  is,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  steadily  increasing  the 
power  of  our  pianos;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
we  now  affix  another  sounding-board,  called  a 
"  resonator,"  to  them.  The  strain  upon  the  himaan 
voice  by  the  noise  of  the  accompaniment  of  course 
is  most  detrimental  to  Art;  but  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity is  reached  when  we  find  these  loud  pianos 
used,  as  they  are  constantly,  in  concerted  music, 
when,  of  course,  the  violins  and  violas,  not  suscep- 
tible of  increased  power,  are  submerged  entirely  by 
the  over-accentuation  of  the  instrument  called  a 
piano,  but  which  now  is  really  all  finite. 

While  on  this  subject  of  over-colour  and  straining 
for  efPect  in  our  musical  entertainment,  I  may  allude 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  stage ;  here, 
realisation  in  scenery  and  dresses,  gorgeousness  and 
effect,  are  productive  of  absolute  ruin.  Beauty  and 
poetry,  ethical  teaching,  the  very  soul  of  dramatic 
literature,  is  secondary  now  to  splendour  of  mounting. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  viciousness  of  a  star 
system  which  of  course  negatives  all  Art,  but  will 
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confine  myself  to  a  resolute  protest  against  the  over- 
dressing, over-lighting,  and  above  all,  over-long 
entertainments  we  have  submitted  to  and  made 
fashionable.  I  will  not  particularise,  but  many  will 
occur  to  you,  where  the  fatigue  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  enjoyment  or  the  profit  in  any  sense ;  where 
one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  human,  and  espe- 
cially the  artistic  mind  is  not  equal,  and  never  can 
be  equals  to  having  all  the  senses  appealed  to  at 
once ;  the  story  may  have  a  moral,  the  poetry  may 
have  a  beauty,  the  music  may  have  lovely  episodes, 
and  the  orchestration  may  be  masterly,  and  perhaps 
stupendous,  but  we  cannot  assimilate  all  these  things 
at  once ;  in  fact  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  viands  may 
be  excellent  and  the  wine  of  the  choicest,  and  yet 
we  cannot  comfortably  drink  with  our  mouths  full. 
No,  Art,  true  Art,  is  something  far  other  than  this ; 
it  is  the  still  small  voice, — the  bright  gem  that  we 
must  dig  out  for  ourselves,  now  here,  now  there, 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  colossal  structures,  reared 
for  us  throughout  the  ages  with  more  brain  than 
heart.  But  Art  is  ever  present  with  us  if  we  will 
hold  out  our  hands  to  her,  and  not  be  content  with 
her  vulgar  simulations.  She  is  with  us  now  and 
again  in  a  concert  room,  when  some  master  mind 
sees  her  between  the  lines  of  a  stately  symphony, 
and  evokes  her  for  a  few  bars  from  an  orchestra  he 
is  conducting,  responsive  alike  to  the  genius  of  the 
composer  and  himself.  She  is  with  us  on  many  a 
bookshelf,  in  the  simple  story,  or  the  heart-search- 
ing but  placid  elegy,  the  moving  play,  or  the  divine 
psalm.  She  is  with  us  in  the  plaintive  folk-song, 
wliich,  fertile  of  recollection,  calls  up  the  tenderest 
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or  noblest  feelings  of  our  race,  that  Art  allied  with 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

She  is  with  us  when  a  mastor  spreads  upon  a 
canvas  the  shining  glories  of  a  lovely  landscape  or 
an  aspect  of  nature  in  her  solemn  and  grandest 
moods,  and  makes  us  share  with  him,  as  Claude  or 
Cuyp  or  Turner  does,  the  feelings  such  scenes  must 
always  awaken.  Art  is  with  us  when  the  artist 
conjures  up  for  us  not  alone  the  lines  and  details, 
costume  and  architecture,  but  the  very  spirit  of  a 
forgotten  past.  She  is  with  us  when  the  artist 
makes  not  a  mere  portrait  but  a  presence,  to  be 
seen  and  felt  by  us,  when  we,  looking  into  those 
painted  eyes,  seem  to  be  in  absolute  communion 
with  those  they  simulate.  With  us,  as  I  have  said, 
in  those  dim  aisles  and  figure -fretted  porches,  "  the 
gates  of  prayer  in  mediaeval  time,"  in  the  storied 
panes  of  Bourges  and  York,  or  the  blazing  clere- 
story of  Chartres,  where,  indeed,  the  seeming  Angels 
might  be  hanging  jewelled  screens  to  shield  our  eye- 
sight from  the  splendour  of  God.  Art  is  still  with 
us  in  the  cunning  work  of  goldsmith  or  metal  worker 
or  other  craftsman  not  ignorant  of  Cellini  or 
Matsys,  the  traditions  of  Hy ram's  workshops,  or 
those  of  Etruria,  Greece,  or  the  Deccan. 

Art  is  with  us  a  little  Avhen  some  liberal  soul, 
devising  liberal  things,  makes  the  effort,  however 
vain,  to  cherish  her  in  some  gallery  or  polytechnic 
he  has  raised  in  the  grime  and  squalor  of  a  city's 
suburb;  be  it,  indeed,  in  tlie  wild  hope  of  putting 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  refinement  taught  in  a 
board  school,  or  that  his  Palace  of  Art  mav  be  a 
standing  reproach  to  Councillor  or  ^dile  still  tern- 
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porising  with  fog-besodden  smoke.  Where  Art  is 
with  lis  least,  however,  is  in  tlie  croAvded  sale  room, 
where  dilettantism  and  fashion  rnn  up  estimable 
works  on  fabulous  waves  of  price,  only  to  shatter 
them  for  posterity  on  the  rocks  of  common  sense. 
Art  is  with  us  most  when,  irrespective  of  fashion 
and  criticism,  some  one  expresses  something  graphi- 
cally or  verbally  that  appeals  to  our  primal  instincts 
and  sense  of  proportion,  form,  and  adequateness. 
And  when,  in  addition,  the  theme  expressed  is 
familiarised  by  tradition,  recollection,  or  sentiment, 
then,  indeed,  are  we  subject  to  Art's  subtlest 
influences,  and  some  one  of  them  is  sure  to  fill  us 
with  heartfelt  consolation  and  the  divinest  love. 


ETIENXE  DOLET,  THE  MARTYR  OF  THE 

RENAISSANCE. 

BY    WILLIAM    E.    A.    AXON,    P.R.S.L., 
HON.    LL.D.,    WILBERFORCE    UNIVERSITY. 

[Bead  March  27th,  1901.] 

Amon(;st  the  many  striking  personalities  of  the 
Renaissance  a  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  figure 
of  Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  New  Learning. 
The  story  of  his  life  has  for  the  first  time  been 
adequately  told  by  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie.* 

Dolet  is  a  representative  figure  of  the  Renaissance, 

*  Amidst  the  flood  of  purely  ephemeral  matter  with  which  the 
shelves  of  the  booksellers  are  crammed,  and  which  can  only  excite 
melancholy  or  disgast  in  the  mind  of  the  lovers  of  literature,  it  is 
gratifying  to  encounter  a  real  contribution  to  human  thought  or 
knowledge.  Such  emphatically  is  the  biography  of  Etienne  Dolet, 
by  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition 
was  published  in  1899  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  This  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  learning  first  appeared  in  1880 ; 
in  1886  a  French  translation  with  additions  was  published,  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  first  English  edition  a  second  was  printed, 
which  contains  the  new  material  that  has  since  accumulated.  It 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  original  investiga- 
tion that  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880,  when 
Dr.  Christie's  book  renewed  the  interest  in  Dolet,  no  material 
error  has  been  discovered,  and  the  author  has  not  had  any  reason 
to  alter  his  views  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  unfortu- 
nate hero.  Every  page  beai*s  witness  to  Mr.  Christie's  ample  and 
exact  scholarship.  The  style  is  judicial,  and  even  where  there  is 
only  too  much  scope  for  indignation  its  expression  is  restrained  to 
a  severe  and  dignified  form  of  sarcasm. 
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filled  with  the  passion  for  learning,  indifferent  rather 
than  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  day,  willing  to  cede 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  that  they  claimed 
if  they  would  only  leave  him  free  to  perform  his 
appointed  task  as  one  of  the  spreaders  of  the  new 
learning.  The  Renaissance  was  indeed  a  revolt,  but 
it  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  revolt  in  the  domain  of 
learning  and  literature  rather  than  in  that  of 
theology  and  religion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  German  Reformation, 
and  the  French  Revolution  are  closely  related,  and 
wisdom  may  therefore  be  justified  of  her  children 
who  strove  to  imprison  humanism  in  dungeons  or  to 
extinguish  it  at  the  stake.  Etienne  Dolet  was  bom 
at  Orleans  on  August  3rd,  1508,  the  fea.st  of  the 
invention  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen.  Hence  his 
name.  He  claims  that  his  parents  were  prosperous 
citizens,  but  his  enemies  declared  him  to  be  the  bad 
son  of  a  bad  father,  who  had  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner.  Such  an  ending  was, 
however,  no  certain  proof  of  immorality  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  of  the 
centuries  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  The  boy 
was  carefully  educated  in  his  native  city,  until  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  worshippers  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  form  of 
literary  idolatry  which  the  present  unsympathetic 
age  has  some  diflBculty  in  comprehending.  If 
Dolet  styles  Cicero  a  god,  let  us  remember  that 
Erasmus  kissed  the  pages  written  by  "  that  holy  soul 
inspired  by  a  celestial  deity."  Here  Dolet  studied 
rhetoric  under  Nicolas  B^rauld,  the  correspondent 
of   Erasmus  and  the  tutor  of  the  three  Colignys. 
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At   eighteen   Dolet   went  to  Padua,  for  Italy  was 
then  the  sacred  country  to  which  the  pilgrims  of 
learning  turned  their  eager  steps.    Bembo's  Paduan 
home  was  a  temple  of   knowledge  where  all  men 
of   genius   and  learning   were  made  welcome,  and 
Pomponazzi   was   delivering  the   materialistic   lec- 
tures which  probably,  in  their  influence  on  Dolet's 
mind,  were  the  cause  of  subsequent  trouble.     For 
this  daring  scholar,  with  a  formal  reservation  as  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  having  no  foundation 
in  reason.     Here,  too,  Dolet  was  a  pupil  of  Simon 
Villanovanus,   one    of    those    men    who    leave    no 
literary   memorial,   but    yet    exercise    a    profound 
influence   on   those   who   come   into    contact    with 
them.     He   died   at  the   early   age   of  thirty-five, 
deeply  mourned  by  Dolet,  who  has  celebrated  him 
alike   in   verse   and   prose.     His   Latin   elegiacs  I 
have   endeavoured   to   recast    in   a   more    familiar 
form : 

I  sadly  mourn  that  cruel  Death  should  take 

The  friend  whom  Fortune  gave,  a  comrade  dear, 
A  man  of  worth  and  truth,  of  life  sincere, 

Bound  to  my  soul  by  ties  that  could  not  break. 

They  blame  my  grief — my  grief  for  thy  dear  sake  ! 
Eternal  sleep  and  darkness  ever  drear, 
Do  these  enfold  thee  that  thou  canst  not  hear 

The  mournful  song  that  sorrow  bids  to  wake  ? 

Farewell,  dear  comrade !  though  thou  canst  not  know 
That  aye  thy  death  untimely  I  deplore. 
Yet  if  thou  knowest — dwelling  on  the  shore 

Where  disembodied  spirits  come  and  go 
In  silence  and  in  peace  for  evermore— 

Love  still  thy  friend  whom  thou  hast  left  below. 
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The  chief  tie  that  bound  Dolet  to  Padua  was  now 
broken,  and  he  became  secretary  to  Jean  de 
Langeac,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who  passed  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Venice  as  French  Ambas- 
sador. His  secretarial  duties  were  not  so  onerous 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  study,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  five  hundred  persons  who  daily  formed 
the  audience  for  the  lectures  given  by  Egnazio,  as 
Professor  of  Eloquence,  on  Lucretius  and  Cicero, 
He  found  time  also  to  fall  in  love,  and  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  his  Elena  in  verses  which  are 
said  to  be  the  worst  he  has  written.  He  returned 
to  France,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Limoges  entered  the  University  of  Toulouse  for  the 
study  of  law — a  step  which  was  expected  to  lead  to 
honour  and  distinction,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
first  stage  on  the  road  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. 

Whilst  Padua  was  the  home  of  liberal  thought, 
Toulouse  was  a  centre  of  superstition  and  reaction, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  French  Inquisition,  and  there- 
fore a  place  where  heresy  was  harshly  hunted 
down,  and  where  intellectual  freedom  was  too  often 
regarded  as  a  crime.  Nearly  a  century  after 
Dolet's  death  Toulouse  had  the  infamous  distinction 
of  burning  to  death  a  boy  of  nine  accused  of 
sacrilege.  Two  centuries  after  Dolet's  death  the 
city  was  the  scene  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Calais. 
Here  Dolet  found  a  friend  in  Jean  de  Pins,  the 
Bishop  of  Rieux,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was  both  a 
scholar  and  a  patron  of  scholars.  The  hunters  of 
heretics  were  on  the  alert,  and  in  1532  Jean  de 
Caturce,  a  distinguished  lecturer  on  jurisprudence, 
was    burned    at    the     stake.      Wholesale     arrests 
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followed,  and  included  that  of  Jean  de  Boyssone, 
who  was  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University.  In 
spite  of  his  learning,  his  fine  character,  his  high 
position  and  cautious  conduct,  he  only  escaped 
death  by  an  abject  and  humiliating  public  abjura- 
tion. There  was  a  pleasanter  side  to  life  in 
Toulouse,  and  in  her  Floral  Games  Poetry  and 
Eloquence  had  their  festival.  Dolet  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  violet,  the  eglantine,  or  the  marigold, 
and  the  Latin  verses  he  wrote  for  this  competition 
are  extant  but  unread.  Whether  he  gained  a  prize 
is  unknown,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  deserved 
success  without  attaining  it.  The  students  of  the 
University  were  divided  into  "nations,"  and  there 
was  much  rivalry  and  at  times  bad  feeling.  In 
1 53-3  Dolet  was  appointed  by  the  French  "  nation  " 
in  the  University  to  be  their  orator,  and  his  oration, 
highly  rhetorical  in  form,  was  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  authorities  of  Toulouse,  who  had  striven  to  put 
down  the  student  associations  of  the  French 
"  nation."  This  speech  was  repUed  to  by  a  Gascon 
student,  Pinache,  who  denounced  Dolet  as  a 
Ciceronian  and  Lutheran — a  somewhat  incongruous 
charge,  which,  however,  had  its  effect.  Dolet's 
reply  was  as  able  as  it  was  indiscreet.  He  abused 
his  opponent,  referred  to  the  barbarism  of  Tou- 
louse, and  accused  the  authorities  of  employing  the 
charge  of  heresy  as  a  means  for  the  destruction  of 
men  of  learning.  The  Tolosans  he  represented  as 
superstitious  savages,  haters  of  culture,  hypocrites, 
bigots,  and  persecutors.  The  oration  led  to  some 
disturbance,  and  Dolet  found  himself  in  prison. 
Amongst  those  who  would  have  to  decide  his  fate 
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were  men  like  Drusac,  a  foolish  poetaster,  and 
Maurus,  a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  both  of  whom  he 
had  assailed  in  bitter  epigrams.  The  Bishop  of 
Rieux  intervened,  and  after  a  detention  of  three 
days  Dolet  was  released.  But  his  enemies  con- 
tinued their  efforts ;  he  left  the  town  hastily  to  avoid 
re-arrest,  and  was  formally  banished  from  Toulouse 
in  1534.  In  company  with  a  friend,  Simon  Finet, 
he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Lyons,  and  as  he  was 
unwell  at  the  beginning  the  end  of  the  journey 
found  him  worn  out  and  despairing  of  life.  He  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the  physicians,  one  of 
whom  may  possibly  have  been  Rabelais. 

Lyons  was  honourably  distinguished  for  its  men 
of  letters  and  the  activity  of  the  printing  press. 
Dolet  had  a  message  from  Boyssone  to  Sebastian 
Gryphius,  the  learned  printer,  who  was  the  friend 
of  Sadolet,  of  Scaliger,  and  of  Aonio  Paleario,  and 
now  became  the  friend  of  the  exile.  The  imluckv 
speeches  made  at  Toulouse  were  now  printed  by 
G-ryphius,  who,  however,  prudently  withheld  his 
name,  and  apparently  deemed  the  publication  an 
ill-judged  enterprise.  By  a  device  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  greater  writers,  the  sending  forth 
of  the  orations  was  supposed  to  be  surreptitious, 
not  the  work  of  their  author,  but  of  his  confidajit 
and  companion  Finet.  It  is  difficult  to  excuse  the 
inclusion  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends  who 
might  be  compromised  and  endangered  by  such 
unexpected  publicity  at  a  time  when  bigotry  was 
vigilant  in  the  persecution  of  learning.  The  "  Car- 
mina  "  which  formed  part  of  the  volume  have  been 
variously  judged.     At  this  time  there  is  a  striking 
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account    of    Dolet's    appearance   as   it   struck    an 
Linfriendly  observer.     He  was  taken  to  be  nearly 
forty  when  in  reality  he  would  not  be  thirty;  he 
was  bald,  wore  a  coarse  short  Spanish  jacket,  had 
melancholy  countenance  of  swarthy  pallor, — indeed, 
"  scarcely   human   in   his   appearance."     That  the 
painter  was  not  over-friendly  may  be  judged  from  his 
further  description  of  Ddlet  as  "  a  foolish,  senseless, 
insane,  furious,  rabid,  boastful,  insolent,  scurrilous, 
petulant,  vain,  lying,  impudent,  arrogant,  impious 
fellow,   without    God,   without    faith,   without   re- 
ligion."      This,     being     interpreted,     means    that 
Odonus   and   Dolet   differed  in  their  estimation   of 
Cicero  and  Erasmus.     It  was  a  form  of  emphasis 
common  at  the  Renaissance,  and  perhaps  not  yet 
so  entirely  obsolete  as  we  like  to  think.     The  world 
of  literature  was  then  divided  into  Ciceronians  and 
Anti-Ciceronians.      The  disciples  of   TuUy  carried 
their  admiration  to  a  pitch  of  pedantic  idolatry,  and 
were  enraged  by  the  humorous  satire  of  Erasmus. 
Dolet  was  a  Ciceronian,  and  during  a  visit  to  Paris 
he  wrote  a  dialogue  defending   Longolius   against 
Erasmus,  whom  he  assailed  as  "  an  old  man,  almost 
childish  vnili   age,"    and    styled   "a    toothless   old 
food-f or- worms."     This  is  only  another  example  of 
emphasis.     The  dialogue  brought  him  the  enmity  of 
Scaliger,  who  having  to  his  own  satisfaction  already 
demolished  Erasmus,  bitterly  resented  the  intrusion 
of  another  into  the   fray.     But  a  more  important 
part  of  his  business  in  the  French  capital  was  to 
obtain   the   royal   licence   for  the  printing   of   his 
commentaries  on  the  Latin  language,  for  which  he 
had  been  collecting  materials  since  he  was  about 
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sixteen.  At  this  time  the  reactionaries  of  the 
Sorbonne  persuaded  Francis  I  to  sign  a  decree 
prohibiting  printing,  because  Lutheranism  was 
spread  by  the  press.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
refused  to  register  the  decree,  but  though  it  was 
modified  the  liberty  of  the  printers  was  severely 
curtailed.  The  royal  licence  was  refused  to  Dolet, 
and  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  act  as  corrector  of  the 
press  for  Gryphius.  He  completed  the  first  volume 
of  his  commentaries,  and  began  to  print,  so  that 
whenever  the  royal  permission  could  be  obtained  it 
would  be  ready  for  issue.  The  licence  was  obtained 
when  Francis  visited  Lyons  in  February,  1536,  and 
the  book  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
followed  by  a  second  volume  in  1538.  Let  us  say 
to  Dolet's  credit  that  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Erasmus  reached  him,  whilst  at  work  on  this  book, 
he  "  ceased  to  war  with  the  dead,"  and  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  literature.  These  folios  of  Dolet  are  now 
only  documents  for  the  history  of  learning,  and  have 
long  ceased  to  be  used. 

Their  publication  gave  him  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  but  his  attacks  on  the  Sorbonne  provoked 
enmity,  and  his  Gallio  spirit  "  caring  for  none  of 
these  things  "  was  equally  offensive  to  the  reaction- 
aries and  the  reformers.  An  absurd  charge  of 
plagiarism  was  raised  by  his  enemies,  who  declared 
that  he  had  appropriated  the  papers  of  Simon 
Villanovanus.  He  was  also  said  to  have  stolen 
some  matter  from  a  book  by  Lazarus  Baif.  These 
charges  were  repeated  by  Sabinus,  who  declares 
that   Dolet   was    guilty    of    plagiarism,   ignorance. 
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irreligion,  immorality,  and  gluttony.  Dolet  replied, 
and  Sabinus  rejoined.  He  was  not  a  plagiarist,  but 
that  from  vainglory  he  had  been  too  chary  of 
acknowledgment  is  Mr.  Christie's  judgment.  Dolet 
was  now  working  for  Juste  and  Gabiano  as  well  as 
Gryphius.  He  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  but 
had  a  passionate  love  of  music,  and  was  fond  of 
bathing  and  swimming.  At  the  end  of  153G  Dolet 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  his  opponent,  a  painter  named  Compaing. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  Dolet  was  attax^ked 
by  Compaing  sword  in  hand,  and  slew  his  assailant 
simply  in  self-defence.  However  justifiable  the 
homicide  might  be,  he  had  made  enemies,  and  he  at 
once  fled  to  Paris,  where  his  friends  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  from  the  King — an  intercession 
which  he  did  not  acknowledge  very  gratefully. 
Before  leaving  Paris  he  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  attended  by  various  celebrities,  including 
Rabelais  and  Marot.  We  know,  too,  that  going  one 
day  into  the  famous  shop  of  the  Etiennes  he  picked  up 
a  new  volume  of  Latin  verse,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  himself  classed  as  one  of  the  five  leading 
Latin  poets  of  France.  On  returning  to  Lyons,  he 
found  the  royal  pardon,  not  ratified  l)y  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  no  protection,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  released  in  A})ril,  lo-}?,  on  giving 
security  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 
The  pardon  was  not  registered  for  six  years.  Dolet 
appears  to  have  lost  some  of  his  friends  over  this 
affair  by  his  vainglorious  and  indeed  false  assertion, 
that  he  had  obtained  a  pardon  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  were  in  name  his  friends.     This  ingrati- 
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tude  seems  to  have  cost  him  the  friendship  of 
Voult^,  who  had  been  more  than  zealous  on  his 
behalf.  Another  friend,  Herbert  Susanneau,  had 
by  1538  changed  his  tone,  and  he  lost  too  Nicholas 
Bourbon.  In  this  year  Dolet  made  a  happy  mar- 
riage, and  with  his  wife  entered  in  partnership  with 
Helayn  Dulin  and  became  a  printer.  The  typo- 
graphical art  was  still  a  learned  profession,  and  the 
"  chapel "  had  not  lost  entirely  the  halo  of  the 
scriptoriun  to  which  it  succeeded.  In  some  dis- 
putes between  the  master  printers  and  their  men 
Dolet  appears  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  thus  added  the  masters  to  his  enemies.  In  the 
next  six  years  he  issued  at  least  sixty-seven  works, 
fifteen  of  them  from  his  own  pen,  some  being  ori- 
ginal and  others  translations.  With  many  of  the 
others  he  was  editorially  concerned.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  is  an  ode  written  in  Latin,  and 
translated  into  French  on  the  birth  of  his  son 
Claude  in  1539.  Several  friends  contributed  to 
these  volumes.  We  thus  see  Dolet  in  a  pleasant 
picture  of  domestic  happiness  and  literary  friend- 
ship. These  poems  afPord  no  ground  for  the 
charge  of  irreligion,  but  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  declare  the  author's  belief  in  immortality 
and  in  salvation 

"Par  Ic  merite  (o  divine  clemence) 
Do  Jesu  Christ." 

Dolet,  unlike  some  of  his  learned  contemporaries, 
did  not  despise  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  projected  a 
work  entitled  '  L'Orateur  Francjoys,'  of  which  some 
instalments    appeared.      He    also    translated    into 
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French   the   Familiar   Epistles   and    the    Tusculan 

Disputations  of  Cicero.     He  was  also  ambitious  of 

distinction  as  historian,  and  had  planned,  amongst 

other  things,  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 

on  a  scale  and  method  that,  if  executed,  would  have 

been    a    worthy    addition    to    literature.      A    less 

ambitious    book    on    this    topic    proved    popular. 

Whilst   the    Latin  poets,  who   imagined  that  they 

could  confer  immortality,  have  passed  into  oblivion, 

two   writers  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  scholars 

then  despised,  have  helped  to  make  Dolet  famous. 

Clement  Marot  entrusted  to  Dolet  the  printing  in 

1538  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  but  for 

some  unknown  reason  the  ties  of  friendship  were 

afterwards  broken.     The  same  is  unfortunately  true 

of  Rabelais.     The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  in  this 

case  are  clear.     When  Rabelais  issued  his  famous 

work  it  contained  many  passages  that  gave  offence 

to  the  Sorbonne  and  the  reactionaries,  and,  having 

no  passion  for  martyrdom,  he  brought  out  in  1542 

a    revised    edition,    in    which    various    dangerous 

phrases  were  softened  or  omitted.     His  anger  and 

dismay   may    be   imagined    when   shortly  after   he 

found  that  Dolet  was  printing  an  edition  in  which 

the   old  attacks  on  the  theologians  were  carefully 

preserved.     The  next  edition  of  Rabelais  contains  a 

letter  which,  whilst  professedly  that  of  the  printer, 

is  unmistakably  the  production  of  the  author.     In 

this  Dolet  is  attacked  as  avaricious,  a  plagiarist,  a 

producer  of  rubbish,  a  monster,  and  so  forth.     He 

is   accused   of   having   stolen   the   proof   sheets  of 

Rabelais's   book.     This   is   an   absurd   charge,   for 

what   he   had  done  was  to  repruit,  as  others  had 
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done,  the  issue  already  in  the  market,  including  the 
statement  on  its  title-page,  that  it  had  been  "  reviie 
et  de  beaucoup  augmentee  par  Tautheur  mesme."  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law  Dolet's  action  would 
have  been  impossible,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  day  copyright  was  viewed  from  a 
different  standpoint  of  ethics  and  law. 

Whilst  he  was  losing  friends  he  was  gaining 
enemies.  He  walked  about  when  mass  was  being 
celebrated,  and  he  was  suspected  of  eating  flesh  in 
Lent.  When  the  *  Cato  Christianus '  and  the 
*  Carmina '  appeared,  they  were  both  censured  by 
the  religious  aMthorities,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
suppress  them.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  troubles  these 
were  probably  the  happiest  years  of  Dolet's  life, 
lie  had  now  a  vocation  which  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  beloved  studies,  and  his  shop,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Ax,  would  be  a  place  of  call  for 
tlie  Lyonese  lovers  of  literature.  These  were  also 
his  most  prosperous  days.  But  ilie  Inquisition  had 
an  unfriendly  eye  upon  him,  and  a  man  suspected  of 
heresy,  an  atheist  who  published  an  exhortation  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  who  printed  the  New 
Testament  in  French,  who  sold  books  by  Melanc- 
thon,  Calvin,  and  Erasnms,  was  sure  to  have  trouble 
sooner  or  later.  Matthieu  Orry — the  "Nostre 
maitre  Doribus"  of  Rabelais, — who  was  Grand 
hujuisitor,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  ability ;  he 
was  capable  of  being  bribed,  had  a  keen  scent  for 
unorthodoxy,  and  was  a  mighty  heresy  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

In  the  middle  of  1 542  Dolet  was  arrested,  and  his 
house  and  shop  were  ransacked.     He  was  accused 
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of    having  inserted   in   the  '  Cato  Christianas '   as 
the  second  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  any  graven  image;"   of  having  in  the 
Creed  said  "  Habeo  fidem  "  instead  of  "  Credo ;  "  and 
of  having  used  the  word  "  Fatum  "  in  a  pagan  and 
not  a  Christian  sense  in  one  of  his  poems.    Moreover 
he  had  reprinted  with  commendatory  prefaces  cer- 
tain  books    already   condemned,   and   he   had   not 
submitted  his  books  before  printing  to  the  authori- 
ties, he  had  eaten  flesh  in  Lent,  he  preferred  the 
sermon  to  the  mass,  he  walked  about  during  divine 
service,  and   in   his  writings  he   seemed  to  doubt 
the   immortality  of   the  soul.     Some   things   Dolet 
admitted,  some  he  explained,  some  he  denied,  and 
in  all  professed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.     His  was  not  a  temper  to  submit  patiently 
to   the  method  of   examination   then,  and  still   to 
some  extent,  permitted  by  French  law. 

"  That  which  you  believe,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Orry,  "  I  certainly  do  not  believe,  and  that 
which  I  do  believe  would  never  enter  into  your 
head." 

The  Inquisitor  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of 
an  avowal. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  believe  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  a  fool,  and  I  believe  that 
you  do  not  believe  thatJ^ 

Orry  was  not  a  fool;  he  was  that  detestable 
animal,  a  bigot,  who  thought  he  could  please  God 
by  human  burnt -offerings.  Dolet  was  convicted, 
and  at  once  appealed  from  his  judges  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  Lizet,  the  President  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  now  came,  was  not  only  a 
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bigot,  but  a  man,  drunken  and  sensual,  whose  stu- 
pidity and  conceit  made  him  the  laughingstock  of  the 
wits  and  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  Dolet's  friends 

* 

now  obtained  a  royal  order  transferring  the  case  to 
the  Grand  Council,  but  after  some  delay  it  was 
again  remitted  to  the  Parliament.  Dolet  occupied 
his  prison  hours  in  writing  a  defence,  and  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  his  translation  of  Cicero's  *  Tusculan 
Disputations.' 

That  the  Parliament  would  confirm  the  sentence 
was  certain,  and  therefore  Dolet  by  the  intervention 
of  the  good  Bishop  of  Tulle — the  best  friend  of 
Francis  I — obtained  a  royal  pardon.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  Dolet  should  abjure  his  errors, 
and  that  all  his  books  against  which  charges  had 
been  brought  should  be  burned.  The  Parliament 
raised  difficulties,  declared  that  Dolet  was  still 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  homicide  of  Com- 
paing;  but  at  last  in  October,  1543,  by  an  impera- 
tive order  from  the  King  the  pardon  was  registered. 
Dolet  at  once  returned  to  Lyons,  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  books,  and  his  press.  "  These,  not  gold  or 
silver,  were,,  as  ho  tells  us,  his  treasures." 

His  enemies  were  still  active.  In  January,  1544, 
two  packets  on  which  his  name  appeared  in  large 
letters  were  seized  as  they  were  being  taken  into 
Paris.  One  contained  some  books  he  had  printed, 
and  the  other  heretical  books  from  Greneva.  That 
this  was  a  wicked  device  of  the  heresy  hunters  is 
most  probable,  but  it  had  its  effect,  and  he  was 
arrested  as  he  was  celebrating  Twelfth  Night  with 
his  family  and  friends.  When  under  arrest  he 
induced  the  jailer  to  take  him  to  his  house  imder 
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guard,  and  there  managed  to  fasten  the  officials  in  a 
passage   whilst  he  escaped  by  the  back  door  and 
made  his  way  to  Piedmont,  where  he  remained  for 
some  months.     Whilst  the  books  were  burned  at  an 
aiito  da  f^  in  front  of  Xotre  Dame,  Dolet  was  pre- 
paring a  poem  on  his  imprisonment,  to  which  he 
gave   the   title   of  the    *  Second   Enfer,'   a  phrase 
alluding  to  the   '  Enfer   de   Marot.'     He  ventured 
back   to  Lyons,  printed  the   *  Second  Enfer,'   and 
included   in   the   same  volume  translations  of  two 
dialogues,  "  Axiochus  "  and  "  Hipparchus,"  both  of 
which  were  then  attributed  to  Plato.     This  volume 
he  intended  to  present  in  person  to  Francis  I,  then 
encamped   in   Champagne,  in  order  to  obtain   the 
royal   favour   as  a  shield  against  his  enemies.     In 
this  poem  he  clearly  sees  his  danger  of*  a  violent 
death,  and  appeals  to  the  King  to  save  him,  that  he 
may  devote  his  life  to  useful  studies  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books  that  shall  honour  France.     Dolet 
was  re-arrested  at  Troyes,  where  another  edition  of 
the  *  Second  Enfer '  was  printed.     He   was   taken 
to   Paris   under   guard   in    September,  1544.     The 
fate    of    Dolet    was    now   certain,   but    even    the 
Parliament  of  Paris  could  not  convict  on  the  absurd 
charge  of  the  two  packets  sent  in  Dolet's  name  to 
Paris.      So   the   Sorbonne   examined   the   *  Second 
Enfer,'     and    found    in    the     translation    of     the 
"  Axiochus "   three   words   for  which   the   accused 
might  be  executed.     The   passage   deserves  to  be 
cited,  as  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  dies  at  the  stake 
for  "  rien   de  tout."     Dolet  translates  a  speech  of 
Socrates  in  these  words  :  "  Pour  ce  qu'il  est  certain 
que  la  mort  n'est  point  aux  vivants  :  et  quant  aux 
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thirty-ninth  birthday  of  the  victim.  When  he 
came  to  the  appointed  place,  Dolet  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  executioner,  and  in  a  brief  Latin  prayer, 
begged  that  the  Virgin  and  his  patron  saint, 
Stephen,  would  intercede  for  him  with  God.  It  has 
been  said  that  looking  on  the  crowd  he  punningly 
observed,  "  Non  Dolet  ipse  dolet,  sed  pia  turba 
dolet ;  "  and  that  he  was  answered,  "  Non  pia  turba 
dolet,  sed  Dolet  ipse  dolet."  He  was  hanged,  and 
shortly  after  the  fagots  were  lighted  and  the  author 
and  his  books  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Such,  in  brief  and  meagre  outline,  is  the  story 
which  Mr.  Christie  has  told  at  length,  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
strained and  judicial  moderation,  and  with  an  ampli- 
tude of  information  I'esulting  from  patient  research  as 
well  as  from  a  matchless  knowledge  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  faults  of  Dolet  are  on  the 
surface.  His  vanity  and  self-glorification  are  evi- 
dent ;  he  lost  friends  and  made  enemies ;  he  had  a 
bitter  tongue,  and  failed  to  control  it.  But  he  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  literature,  a  good  husband,  a  kind 
father,  a  man  whose  conduct  of  life  was  not  im- 
pugned. He  is  sometimes  claimed  as  a  Protestant 
and  sometimes  as  an  Agnostic  martyr,  but  with  little 
reason.  He  was  above  all  a  student,  and  whilst 
willing  to  conform  to  the  established  religion,  he  was 
probably  at  heart  a  theist  with  a  vague  belief  in 
immortality.  He  might  sympathise  with  the  re- 
formers, not  as  theologians,  but  as  men  who  were 
fighting,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  battle 
for  freedom  of  thought  against  the  bigots  who,  like 
Lizet,  atoned  for  vice  and  brutality  by  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  orthodox  formulas.     And  whilst  we  of 
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with  the  building  known  as  the  Christie  Library, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.     Mr.  Christie's  chief 
literary  memorial  is  his  Etienne  Dolet.     The  mate- 
rials  he  had  collected  for  the  illustration  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  later  Renaissance  were  not  utilised,  owing 
to  the  painful  and  wasting  disease  which  sapped  his 
strength  in  later  years.*     He  wrote  seyeral  memoirs 
in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biogi-aphy,'  and  edited 
l)ooks  for  the  Roxburgh  Club,  the  Record  Society, 
and  the  Chetham   Society,  and  contributed  to  the 
publications  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  the 
Library  Association,  and  the  Bibliographical  Society, 
as  wt^ll  as  to  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  and  other  periodicals.     He  had  a  remark- 
able priyate  library,  rich  in  Horace  and  in  Renais- 
sance  literature.     This    in    part,   together   with   a 
legacy  of  £10,000,  is  to  enrich  Owens  College.     Dr. 
Christie  was  a  fine  type  of  the  best  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship.    His  learning  was  wide  and  exact,  and  no  one 
more  fully  realised  the  force  of  the  injunction  to 
"  do  good  and  communicate."     His  natiye  gifts  and 
literary  acquirements,  his  professional  skill,  the  force 
of  his  personal  example,  his  social   influence   and 
wealth,  were  deyoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.     Those  who  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him  will  remember  the  charm  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  story  of  his  life  remains  as  a  stimu- 
lating example  of  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  ideal  and 
the  dedication  of  great  gifts  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth. 

*  His  materialB  for  the  biography  of  Ortensio  Lando  were 
utilised  ia  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Rojal 
Society  of  Literature/  second  series,  vol.  xx,  p.  159. 
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In  the  year  1711,  when  "good  Queen  Anno  "  was 
tlie  monarch  of  these  ishmds,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Addison 
and  a  select  coterie  of  his  friends  were  still  delighting 
the  "  towm  "  with  the  wit,  fancy,  and  criticism  of  the 
'  Spectator,'  there  arose  a  sudden  quarrel  between 
two  aristocratic  families,  which  had  the  unexpected 
and  happy  result  of  adding  a  masterpiece  to  English 
literature. 

The  family  of  Fermor  had  been  for  e^enerations 
landed  proprietors  in  Oxfordshire,  and  belonged  to 
a  circle  of  high-born  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom 
liOrd  Petre  was  one.  The  bearer  of  that  title,  Rol)ert, 
seventh  Lord  Petre,  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 
Like  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  he  was  little  and 
courageous.  Courage  sometimes  degenerates  into 
impudence,  and  Lord  Petre,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  many  captives  of  the  beautiful 
Arabella  Fermor,  took  an  opportimity  of  cutting  off 
a  lock  of  the  flowing  hair  of  that  young  and  lovely 
girl.  The  jest  did  not  prosper,  ('harming  Aral)ella 
was  seriously  indignant,  and  the  r(»sult  of  Lord 
Petre's  inconsidenate  gallantry  was  a  serious  quarrel 
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between  the  two  families.  This  amounted  almost 
to  a  disruption  in  that  narrow  circle  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  where,  alike  by  reason  of  family  ties 
and  public  policy,  it  was  very  desirable  that  har- 
mony should  prevail.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Joseph  Caryll  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  also  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  rapidly  rising  into  fame  as  the  author 
of  the  *  Pastorals,'  of  *  Windsor  Forest,'  and  of  '  The 
Messiah.'  Mr.  Caryll  thought  that  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pope  might  be  employed  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  that  a  poem  placing  the  incident  in  a 
humorous  light  might  prevent  further  mischief.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  first  sketch 
of  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock '  was  written.  It  wns 
printed  in  '  Lintot's  Miscellany  '  in  1712.  There  are 
some  lines  in  it  which,  it  is  thought,  scandal-mongers 
represented  to  the  lovely  Arabella  as  a  reflection 
upon  her  character,  and 

"  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuffbox  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouted  cane,'' 

was  not  pleased  with  his  portrait.  Some  people 
quarrel  even  with  photographs.  After  writing  the 
poem  Pope  met  with  a  French  book  entitled  *Le 
Comte  de  Gabalis,'  which  professes  to  be  an  expo- 
sure of  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosicrucian  brotherhood. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  Rosicrucian  fancies  of 
the  sylphs  of  the  air  he  had  found  the  material  for 
adding  a  supernatural  machinery  to  the  *  Rape  of 
the  Lock.'  He  imparted  his  scheme  to  Addison, 
who  very  sensibly  advised  him  against  altering  that 
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which    was    already    excellent.      Sensible    advice, 
though  often  given,  is  rarely  followed,  and  this  is 
sometimes  a  matter  for  congratulation.    So  it  was  in 
this  case.     Mr.  Pope,  always  suspicious,  attributed 
this  dissuasion  to  jealousy  of  his  fame  on  the  part  of 
Addison — which  is  absurd.     Pope  took  the  risk  of 
spoiling  his  poem,  and  transformed  a  very  clever 
piece  of  vers  de  soriete  into  a  masterpiece   which 
stands  alone  in  our  literature.    Nay,  we  may  endorse 
the   still   stronger   statement  of  De   Quincey,  that 
"  the    'J  Rape   of  the  Lock '  is  the   most  exquisite 
monument  of  playful  fancy  that  universal  literature 
offers."     In  this  enlarged  form,  with  the  addition  of 
the  sylphs,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  the  *  Rape  of 
the  Lock  '  was  reprinted  in  1714,  with  a  dedication 
to  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor.      In  this  the  poet  declares 
that  it  was  intended  only  "  to  divert  a  few  young 
ladies,"  and  tells  Miss  Fermor  that  "an  imperfect 
copy  having  been  offered  to  a  bookseller,  you  had 
the  good-nature,  for  my  sake,  to  consent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  one  more  correct."     The  inevitableness  of 
publicity  attached  to  most  of  Mr.  Pope's  productions, 
and  even  extended  to  his  private  correspondence. 
The  dedication  to  Arabella  Fermor  is  clever,  but  it 
is  clear  from  it  that  he  did  not  think  her  education 
.  had  been  carried  to  the  point  of  erudition,  and  he 
apologises  for  the  use  of  "  hard  words  "  and  "  diffi- 
cult terms."    More  important  is  the  avowal  he  makes 
that  all   the   incidents   are    imaginary   except   the 
central  one  of  the  rape  of  the  lock.     This  pacified 
the    fair.     In    Belinda,    then,    we    have    Arabella 
Fermor,  the  Baron  is  Lord  Petre,  Thalestris  Mrs. 
Morley,  and  Sir  Plume,  her   brother.   Sir   George 
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Madame  de  Sevigne,  and   some   controversial   and 
philosophical  writings.     The  *  Comte  de  Gabalis '  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  one  of 
the  speakers  professes  to  unveil  the  cabalistic  secrets 
of  the  Rosicrucians.     The  story  of  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  Eve  is  told  in  a  fashion  which  must  have 
shocked  all  orthodox  sentiment.     The  fragments  of 
mythology  are  equally  absurd.     Thus  Vesta  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  wife  of  Noah,  and  the  mother  of 
Zoroaster  !     The  main  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the 
sylphs  who  are  spirits  of  air,  salamanders,  creatures 
of  fire,  the  gnomes  who  guard  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ondiens  or  nymphs  of  the  waters. 
AVith  the  women  of  these  elemental  races  the  Rosi- 
crucian  adepts  enter  into  marital  relations,  and  the 
imion   gives   to    these    supernatural   creatures   the 
gi'eatly  coveted  gift  of  immortality.     There  was  an 
outcry  against  the  book.      What   he   intended  for 
satire    was    taken    seriously,   and   the   *  Comte   de 
Gabalis,'  with  a  continuation  which  claimed  to  be 
written  by  Villars,  but  which  did  not  appear  until 
forty-two  years  after  his  death,  and  a  further  continu- 
ation by  Pere  Antoine  Androl,  have  been  translated 
and  privately  printed  in  recent  years  in  this  country 
for  the  edification  of  students  of  the  occult.     The 
Abb^  Villars  came  to  an  unfortunate  end.     He  was 
assassinated  on   the   Lyons   road   in    1673.      It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  opening  sentence  of  *  Le 
Comte  de  Gabalis'  refers  to  the  violent  deaths  of 
those  who  tamper  with  the  secrets  of  the  Rosicrucian 
sages. 

If  Pope's  "  light  militia  of  the  air  "  were  not  the 
sole  creation  of  the  poet,  still  less  were  they  the  off- 
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Spring  of  Villars'  fancy,  if  we  may  credit  those  who 
occupy  themselves  in  recording  the  obscure  writings 
of  forgotten  authors.  For  these  annalists  of  obhvion 
assure  us  that.  Villars  took  his  material  from  an 
-kalian  book  entitled  '  La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto  del 
Cavaglierc  Giuseppe  Francesco  Born.'  A  difficulty 
which  has  not  occui-red  to  the  critics  arises  from  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  French  book  appeared  in  1670 
the  Italian  was  not  printed  until  l(J8l.*  But  the 
niiitter  of  it  may  very  well  have  been  circulated  in 
MS.,  and  this  appears  not  improbable  when  the 
composition  of  the  '  Chiave  '  is  examined.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  written  by  Borri  as  a  whole,  but  is 
a  dialogue,  often  not  very  complimentary  to  him,  in 
which  ten  letters,  said  to  be  written  by  him,  are 
introduced.  These  letters  form  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
The  first  two  letters  relate  to  the  creatures  of  the 
Elements ;  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  are  occupied 
with  jilcheuiy  and  kindred  "  secrets,"  and  the  tenth 
is  on  the  soul  of  brutes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  and 
of  the  '  Comte  de  (Jabalis.'  Borri,  by  whom  the 
letters  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  1 6(i(j,  was  one 
of  those  clevei-  charlatans  from  whom  no  century 
appears  to  be  exempt,  although  the  particular  fashion 
in  which  they  enchain  their  dupes  may  vary  with  the 
ages.  Gioseppe  Francesco  Boiri  was  born  at  Milan 
in    1627,    and   after   a    somewhat    turbulent   youth 

*  La  Chiuve  del  Gabinutto  dul  Cuvaglievo  Giuseppe  Fiuncescu 
BoiTi,  MiluDdse.  Ool  favur  delln  quale  si  Tedono  vuiie  Letters 
sciuntifichu,  cbimiche  c  oui-iusiBBime  cou  vuriu  Istruzioni  Puliticbe, 
lid  allru  cosu  degne  di  cuviusittt,  u  multi  sej^itili  bellisBiiui.  Aggiun- 
tuvi  unH  RelaziuiK!  csatU  della  auii  vila.  la  Coloniuappu  Piutru 
del  Muitollo.  MDCLXXXI,  12ibo,  pp.  [Mii,]  383. 
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claimed  to  have  a  divine  mission  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  Christendom.     All  the  world  was  to  be  one 
kingdom,   of  which  the  Pope  was  to   be   supreme 
ruler,  with  Borri  for  his  lieutenant.     St.  Michael  had 
given  him  a  sword,  and  he  had  also  seen  in  the 
heavens  a  miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  palm.    His 
theological  doctrines  were  of  a  heterodox  character, 
and   included  the   presence  of  the   Virgin   in   the 
Eucharist.      He  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition 
and  escaped  the  scaffold  by  flight.     He  wandered  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland.     At  Hamburg  he  came 
into  relations  with  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
is  said  to  have  received  a  considerable  sum  of  mone}^ 
from  that  bizarre  lady  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would   discover,   for   her  profit,   the   philosopher's 
stone    by  which  all  meaner  metals  are  transmuted 
into  gold. 

There  is  a  pathetic  monotony  about  these  stories. 
There  is  alwaj^s  some  milucky  accident  which  robs 
the  adept  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  From  Hambm'g  he 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Frederic  III.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in  1020  he 
decided  to  go  to  Turkey,  but  was  arrested  at 
Goldingen,  in  Moravia.  The  arrest  was  reported  to 
the  Emperor  at  a  moment  when  the  Papal  Nuncio 
was  present,  and  he  immediately  claimed  Borri  as 
the  prisoner  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was  given  up  to 
the  papal  authorities  on  their  promise  to  spare  his 
life.  He  made  a  solemn  abjuration  in  1072,  and 
having  cured  the  French  ambassador  of  a  desperate 
malady,  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
whore  his  imprisonment  was  of  a  mild  character. 
Here   he   died    August  10th,    1095,      Borri's  name 
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appears  on  some  medical  and  chemical  treatises,  and 
on  one  of  a  political  character.  This  is  the 
*  Istruzioni  politiche  date  al  re  di  Danimarca/  and 
contains  the  admirable  maxim  that  monarchs  can 
effect  more  with  their  subjects  by  example  than  by 
penalties.  This  adage,  if  less  recondite  than  the 
philosopher's  stone,  is  perhaps  equally  valuable. 

The  fantastic  imaginings  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  attributed  to  Villars  and  Borri  are  no 
doubt  a  part  of  the  floating  occult  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived — some  of  it  derived  from 
Paracelsus,  and  some  of  it  probably  of  cabalistic 
origin.  The  water-nymphs  who  acquire  immortality 
l)y  the  agency  of  human  love  have  furnished  themes 
for  stories  by  Hans  Andersen  and  La  Motte  Fouque. 

It  is  at  least  curious  to  think  that  to  the  specu- 
lations of  an  Italian  heresiarch  and  charlatan,  joined 
to  those  of  a  French  ecclesiastical  unbeliever,  we  owe 
the  graceful  and  airy  sprites  that  flash  and  flutter  in 
the  gay  and  brilliant  scenes  which  Pope  conjures 
before  our  dazzled  and  delighted  eyes  in  t\\e  *  Rape 
of  the  Lock.' 
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[Read  May  22iid,  1901.] 

When  I  first  went  to  school  at  Eton,  some  forty 
years  ago,  I  found  myself  in  the  division  of  William 
Johnson,  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  adopted  schoolmastering  as  a  pro- 
fession. One  of  our  principal  subjects  of  study  was 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses — an  occupation  for 
which  I  have,  I  confess,  no  great  respect.  William 
Johnson  used  this  exercise  as  a  means  of  giving  us 
a  knowledge  of  English  poetry ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  at  an  early  age  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  writings  of  John  Keats. 

The  greatest  of  his  poems,  as  I  shall  have  to 
explain  later  on,  is  called  "  Hyperion."  It  remains 
a  fragment  of  about  900  lines ;  but  in  that  space  it 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  older  gods  of  Greece, 
whose  names  are  not  very  familiar  to  us,  were  dis- 
possessed and  turned  out  by  a  new  race  of  immortals, 
whose  names  we  know  better.  One  of  these  divinities, 
a  goddess,  was  called  Clymene.  She  presided  over 
Music,  but  had  to  give  way  to  the  greater  power 
and  skill  of  Apollo.     William  Johnson  set  the  speech 
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And  a  wave  filled  it,  as  my  sense  was  filled 

With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once, 

Like  peari  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string : 

And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 

With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes, 

To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 

Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.     Grief  overcame. 

And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 

When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 

A  voice  came  sweeter  than  all  tune. 

And  still  it  cried  '  Apollo  I  young  Apollo ! ' 

The  morning-bright  Apollo,  young  Apollo  ! 

I  fled,  it  followed  me,  and  cried  *  Apollo ! ' 

0  Father,  and  0  Brethren  !  had  ye  felt 

Those  pains  of  mine !     0  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt. 

Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 

Presumptuous  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard/' 

Not  long  after  this  Johnson  set  us  another  subject 
out  of  Keats  for  Latin  verses — the  beautiful  story 
of  "  Isabella,"  or  the  "  Pot  of  Basil ; "  and  later  on 
he  offered  a  prize  to  any  of  his  pupils  who  would 
learn  the  whole  of  "  Hyperion  "  by  heart.  I  began 
the  task,  but  had  not  the  energy  to  finish.  How- 
ever, on  June  14th,  1852,  he  gave  me  a  beautifully 
bound  copy  of  Keats,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  has  been  ever  since  my  constant  companion. 
I  have  ventured  upon  these  personal  reminiscences 
to  show,  first,  how  far  William  Johnson  was  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  appreciation  of  the  best 
English  literature ;  and,  secondly,  how  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  teacher  may  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
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he  died  at  25 ;  and  in  these  short  years,  or  even 
in  less — ^for  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  intellect 
and  fancy  were  obviously  decaying  with  his  body — 
were  concentrated  those  productions  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal. 

His  father  kept  a  livery  stable  at  the  sign  of  the 
Swan  and  Hoop,  Finsbury  Pavement.  His  father 
died  when  John  was  eight  years  old,  and  his 
mother  six  years  later.  From  that  time,  with  his 
two  younger  brothers,  he  was  practically  alone 
in  the  world.  His  guardian,  who  seems  to  have 
cared  nothing  for  him,  took  him  away  from  school 
and  apprenticed  him  to  a  doctor  at  Edmonton. 
Stories  are  told  how  he  would  accompany  his  master 
on  his  rounds,  and  remain  deeply  sunk  in  thought 
as  if  oblivious  to  all  around  him.  Still  medicine 
was  the  only  profession  he  had.  Keats  was  well 
known  at  school  for  the  pugnacity  of  his  disposition, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  connection  with  Dr. 
Hammond  ended  in  a  fight.  After  this  he  walked 
the  hospitals,  attended  lectures,  passed  a  good 
examination,  and  showed  considerable  skill  in  sur- 
gery. So  that  when  he  was  doomed  to  die  by  a 
lingering  disease  he  had  no  illusion  as  to  the  result. 
His  great  friend,  Charles  Brown,  relates  that  on 
February  3rd,  1820 — ^the  last  year  of  his  life — ^he 
came  home  to  Hampstead  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
in  a  state,  apparently,  of  fierce  fever.  Brown  went 
into  his  room  as  he  leapt  into  bed.  He  coughed 
slightly  on  touching  the  cold  sheets.  He  then  said, 
"  That  is  blood  from  my  mouth ;  bring  me  a  candle, 
Brown;  and  let  me  see  this  blood !  "  After  regarding 
it  steadfastly  for  some  moments.  Brown  continues, 
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Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told, 
That  deep-browed  Horaer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold ; 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Thus  at  one  bound  in  the  summer  of  1815,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half,  did  Keats  take  his 
place  in  the   first  rank   of   English   poets.     Keats 
published  altogether  three  volumes  of  poetry;  the 
first  of  these  saw  the  light  in  March,  1817.     It  had 
only  a  moderate  sale  for  a  few  weeks,  and   then 
none  at  all.     Although  there  were  some  beauties  in 
it  which  ought  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
critics,  the   publishers,  named   "  Oilier,'*   soon   re- 
gretted that  they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
They  wrote  to  George  Keats  about  a  month  after  pub- 
lication, saying,  "  We  regret  that  your  brother  ever 
requested  us  to  publish  his  book,  or  that  our  opinion 
of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to  acquiesce  in  under- 
taking it.     We  are,  however,  much  obliged  to  you 
for  relieving  us  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
declining  any  further  connection  with  it,  which  we 
must  have  done,  as  we  think  the  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied and  the  sale  has  dropped.     By  far  the  greater 
number  of  persons  who  have  purchased  it  from  us 
have  found  fault  with  it  in  such  plain  terms  that  we 
have  in  many  cases  offered  to  take  the  book  back 
rather  than  be  annoyed  with  the  ridicule  which  has 


time  after  time  been  showered  upon  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  on  Saturday  last  that  we  were  under  the 
mortification  of  having  our  own  opinions  of  it  flatly 
contradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  us  he  con- 
sidered it  no  better  than  a  take  in." 

The  moat  striking  poem  in  this  volume  of  any 
length  is  called  "  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  and  in  a 
passage  of  this  Keats  maps  out  the  future  which  he 
had  designed  for  himself. 

"  O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective  and  continually 
Past  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm  I'll  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  apples  red  and  strawberries. 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  sees, 
Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  shady  places, 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces — 
Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it ;  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we'll  read. 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest ; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread. 
Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head, 
And  still  will  dance  with  ever  varied  ease, 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on, 
Tlirough  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  wliell." 
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Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  volume 
ICeats   proceeded   to    carry   out    his    intention    of 
passing    into   the    realm   of    Flora  and    old   Pan. 
He    first  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  took   up 
his  abode  at  Carisbrooke.     He  says  that  he  could 
see  Carisbrooke  Castle  from  his  window,  and  had 
found  several  delightful  wood-alleys  and  copses  and 
quiet  freshes.     As  for  primroses,  he  says  the  island 
ought  to  be  called   "  Prinu-ose   Island."     Solitude, 
however,  was  too  much  for  him,  so  he  went  off  to 
that  somewhat  unpoetical  spot,  Margate.     Here  he 
made   good   progress   with   his   first    great    poem, 
"  Endymion."     Early   in    the    sunmier    the    three 
brothers  went  to  lodgings  in  "  Well  Walk,  Hamp- 
stead," — a  place  which  is  now  inseparably  connected 
with  the   name  of   Keats.     Here  he  had  got  well 
advanced  into  the  second  book  of  his  poem,  and  his 
friends,   Haydon   and    Severn,   the    painters,   and 
Cowden  Clarke,  remembered  long  afterwards  how 
he  used  to  walk  with  them  about  the  Heath  repeating 
the  passages   which   pleased    him    most.     In    the 
autumn,  his  brothers  having  gone  to  Paris,  he  spent 
a  most  delightful  time  at  Oxford  with  an  under- 
graduate of  Magdalene  Hall.     He  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  little  sister,  "  Oxford  is  the  finest  city  in   the 
world;  it  is  full   of  old    Gothic   buildings,  spires, 
towers,  quadrangles,  cloisters,  and   groves,  and   is 
surrounded  with  more  clear  streams  than  I  ever  saw 
together.     I  take  a  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  them 
every   evening."      His   friend    Bailey,    afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Ceylon,  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
maimer  in   which  he  worked.     "He  wrote  and  I 
read — sometimes    at    the    same    table,    sometimes 
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alloTvs    his  imagination  to  wander  at  its  own  free 
i?vdll,    and  it  takes  him   into   very   strange   places 
^whicli  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  Endymion  or 
the    moon.     I  will  only  quote  out  of  it  part  of  the 
song  of  an  Indian  maiden  whom  Endymion  even- 
tually discovers  to  be  Diana  in  disguise. 

"O  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips  ? 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes, 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand,  the  daisy  tips  ? 

"  O  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  falcon  eye  ? 
To  give  the  glow-worm  light  ? 
Or,  on  a  moonless  night 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea  spry  ? 

''O  Sorrow 
Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue  ? 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale 
That  thou  may  est  listen  the  cold  dews  among  ? 

"  0  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May  ? 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head. 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day ; 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 
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Two  judgments  written  at   this  time   show  the 
opinion  of  Keats  both   with  regard  to  poetry  in 
general  and  his  own  powers  in  particular.     In  the 
preface    to   "  Endymion,"    which  is  dated,  Teign- 
mouth,  April  10th,  1818,  he  says,  "  The  imagination 
of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination  of  a 
man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between 
in  which  the  soul  is  a  ferment,  the  character  un- 
decided, the   way  of   life   uncertain,  the  ambition 
thick-sighted;   thence  proceeds  mawkishness,   and 
all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  speak  of 
must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following 
pages.'* 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Grreece  and  dulled  its  bright- 
ness :  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more  before  I  bid  it 
farewell."  He  also  says,  writing  to  Taylor,  his 
publisher : — "  In  poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms,  as  you 
will  see  how  far  I  am  from  their  centre. 

"  1st.  I  think  poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine 
excess  and  not  by  singularity  :  it  should  strike  the 
reader  as  a  wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  appear  almost  as  a  remembrance. 

"  2nd.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be  half 
way,  thereby  making  the  reader  breathless  instead 
of  content.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the  setting  of 
imagery  should,  like  the  sun,  come  natural  to  him, 
shine  over  him,  and  set  soberly,  although  in  magnifi- 
cence, leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight.  But  it 
is  easier  to  think  what  poetry  should  be  than  to 
write  it. 
"  Another    axiom,    That    if    poetry    comes    not 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  go  home 
immediately,  and  he  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  us,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabby  as  yon 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a  great  plaid,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  he  looked  like." 

On  his  return  he  found  his  brother  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "  I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  withheld  on  his  account  from 
beginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  better,  but  much  worse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  brother 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  will  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
brother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  was  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "Lawn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  Wentworth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Brown  and  the  other  by  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Brown, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  Brown 
was  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mrs. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  up, 
and  two  younger  children.     The  Brawnes  naturally 
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became  intimate  with  the  Dilkes,  who  lived  next 
door,  and  this  intimacy  continued  after  Brown  had 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  the  Brawnes  had 
gone  to  live  close  by.  It  was  at  the  Dilkes  that 
Keats  met  Fanny  Brawne,  who  used  to  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  over  him.  His  description  of  her 
to  his  brother  is  not  very  favourable.  "  She  is 
about  my  height  (this  was  just  five  feet),  with  a 
fine  style  of  countenance  of  the  lengthened  sort. 
She  wants  sentiment  in  every  feature.  She  manages 
to  make  her  hair  look  well.  Her  nostrils  are  very 
fine,  but  look  painful.  Her  mouth  is  bad  and  good. 
Her  profile  is  better  than  full  face,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  full  but  pale  and  thin,  without  showing  any 
bone.  Her  shape  is  very  graceful,  and  so  are  her 
movements.  Her  arms  are  good,  her  hands  bad- 
dish,  her  feet  tolerable.  She  is  not  nineteen, 
but  she  is  ignorant,  monstrous  in  her  behaviour, 
flowing  out  in  all  directions,  calling  people  such 
names  so  that  I  was  forced  lately  to  use  the  term 
minx.  This,  I  think,  is  from  no  innate  vice,  but  from 
a  penchant  she  has  for  acting  stylishly.  I  am,  how- 
ever, tired  of  such  style,  and  shall  decline  any  more 
of  it." 

Keats  told  her  afterwards  he  had  written  himself 
her  vassal  within  a  week  of  their  first  meeting,  but 
with  the  reticence  natural  in  respect  of  a  real 
passion  he  said  little  about  it  to  his  friends.  In 
A^yril  the  Dilkes  left  Hampstead,  and  the  Brawnes 
took  OT^ir  house,  so  that  Keats  was  their  next-door 
neighboui^  Dilke  writes  of  them  some  months 
afterwards/V*  It  is  quite  a  settled  thing  between 
John  Keats  aiSld  Miss  Brawne.     God  help  them !  it 
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is  a  bad  thing  for  them.  The  mother  says  she 
cannot  prevent  it,  and  her  only  hope  is  that  it  will 
go  off.  He  don't  like  anyone  to  look  at  her  or  to 
speak  to  her." 

Such  was  the  environment  of  Keats  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.  Mortal  sickness,  cramping 
poverty,  and  a  consuming  passion.  Yet  under 
these  conditions  were  written  the  works  which  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets.  "  Hyperion," 
of  which  Byron  says  that  it  seems  actually  inspired 
by  Titans,  and  is  sublime  as  ^schyhis,  which  Hunt 
says  is  "  like  the  fragment  of  a  former  world,"  and 
of  which  Shelley  remarks,  "  If  it  be  not  grand 
poetry  none  has  been  produced  by  our  contem- 
poraries," was  begun  during  the  last  weeks  of  Tom's 
life.  It  occupied  him  during  the  sunmier  and 
autumn,  but  was  eventually  abandoned  in  September. 
"  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  was  written  in  January, 
the  ode  to  Psyche  in  April,  the  ode  to  a  nightingale 
in  May,  Lamia  in  July  and  September.  The  ode  on 
a  "  Grecian  Urn  "  belongs  to  the  same  year,  and 
perhaps  the  ode  on  "  Melancholy."  "  La  Belle 
dame  sans  Merci"  was  written  in  the  spring  of 
1820. 

In  October,  1819,  he  had  returned  to  Hampstead, 
and  tells  his  sister  that  he  had  left  off  animal  food, 
that  his  brains  might  never  thenceforth  be  in  a 
greater  mist  than  by  nature.  This  was  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  and  we  find  in 
December  that  his  throat  is  very  bad  again.  The 
fatal  haemorrhage  to  which  I  have  before  alluded 
occurred  on  the  3rd  February.  He  writes  cheer- 
fully  to   his   sister    Fanny,   "  For    imprudence    in 
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leaving  off  my  overcoat  and  neckcloth  I  caught  cold, 
and  it  flew  to  my  limgs,  and  again  I  had  a  slight 
return  of  fever  last  night,  which  terminated  favour- 
ably, and  I  am  now  tolerably  well,  though  weak 
from  the  small  quantity  of  food  to  which  I  am 
obUged  to  confine  myself.  I  am  sure  a  mouse 
would  starve  upon  it."  He  was  obliged  to  write  to 
Fanny  Brawne,  although  she  lived  only  next  door. 

In  February  he  had  a  return  of  haemorrhage,  and 
in  July  a  lady  writes,  "  We  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Hunt's. 
I  was  much  pained  at  the  sight  of  poor  Keats, 
under  sentence  of  death  from  Dr.  Lamb.  He  never 
spoke,  and  looks  emaciated." 

He  was  ordered  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  but 
this  was  dijBScult  to  manage.  Shelley  wrote  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  stay  with  him  at  Pisa,  but 
Keats  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  want 
to  stay  too  long  in  one  place.  Eventually  he  sailed 
in  September  with  Severn. 

His  last  sonnet  was  written  on  board  ship.  After 
beating  about  the  Channel  for  a  fortnight  he  landed 
once  more  in  England,  on  the  Dorchester  coast,  near 
Lulworth,  and  on  returning  to  the  Maria  Crowther 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  Bright  Star  !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 

Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  nighty 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priest-like  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  Earth^s  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors. 
No — ^yet  still  steadfast,  yet  unchangeable. 

Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast, 
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To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest ; 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  for  ever— or  else  swoon  to  death." 


The  third  and  last  book  which  Keats  published  in 
his  lifetime  appeared  in  the  first  week  of  July,  1820. 

In  this  "Lamia"  took  the  post  of  honour,  and 
was  followed  by  "  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  an 
exquisite  poem  dating  from  the  Endymion  period, 
"  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  and  last,  but  not  least,  "  Hyperion."  To 
this  the  publishers  attached  a  note,  saying  that  it 
was  only  included  in  the  book  at  their  special  desire. 

The  sun  of  approbation  now  shone  upon  Keats, 
but  too  late.  Jeffrey  praised  the  volume  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  Keats  was  able  to  write 
a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  "  My  book  has 
had  a  good  success  among  the  literary  people,  and 
I  believe  has  a  moderate  sale." 

In  these  later  poems  we  find  two  distinct  direc- 
tions of  movement — one  towards  classicality,  the 
other  towards  mediaevalism.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  many  times  over  how  deeply  Keats  was 
penetrated  with  the  Greek  spirit,  although  his 
treatment  of  it  was  more  romantic  than  classical. 
Thus  Lamia  has  much  that  is  Greek  in  it,  whereas 
Isabella  is  entirely  mediaeval.  It  inspired  the  brush 
of  the  Pre- Raphaeli ties  of  our  own  day,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  a  "  Rossetti "  bom  out  of  due 
time.  We  see  the  Greek  spirit  still  more  clearly  in 
the  ode  to  "  Psyche,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  a  Graecian 
Urn."     This  latter  poem  describes  a  work  of  great 
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"  he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  calmness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  *  I  know 
the  colour  of  that  blood;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  warrant ;  I  must  die.'  " 

The  only  school   that   Keats  attended  was   that 

of  Mr.    Clarke,  at   Enfield,  which  was  held  in  a 

beautiful  red-brick   house   of    the   early   Georgian 

period,  the  facade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 

Kensington  Museum.     His  greatest  friend,  next  to 

his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 

Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  fx)  carry  the  recollections 

of   Keats'   earliest  years   down   to   our   own   day. 

Keats   often   visited    him    at    Enfield   during    his 

apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 

derived  his  first  knowledge  of   English  literature. 

The  beacon  to  point  the  way  into   that   limitless 

paradise  was  Spencer's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 

earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.     But  his 

first  great  effort  had  a  different   origin.     Cowden 

Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 

well.     Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 

two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.     One  of 

the  first  books  they  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 

copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."     They  once  read  this 

throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 

morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 

sonnet,  which  is  now  a  commonplace  of  English  lite- 

rature,  and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

''  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  Imrds  iii  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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the  ancient  fervour,  and  perhaps  never  thought  of 
in  the  old  religion.  I  am  more  orthodox  than  to  let 
a  heathen  goddess  be  so  neglected." 

The  following  lines  express  this  idea  in  verse  : 

"  0  latest  bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus*  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers, 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours. 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming." 

"  So  let  me  be  thy  choir  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swingfed  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 
Yet  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant 
pain. 
Instead  of  pines,  shall  murmur  in  the  wind ; 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark  clustered  trees 

Hedge  the  wild-ridg'd  mountains,  steep  by  steep. 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreath^  trellis  of  a  working  brain, 
With  buds  and  bells  and  stars  without  a  name. 
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"  he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  calmness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  *  I  know 
the  colour  of  that  blood;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  warrant ;  I  must  die.'  " 

The  only  school  that  Keats  attended  was  that 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  which  was  held  in  a 
beautiful  red-brick  house  of  the  early  Georgian 
period,  the  fa9ade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  His  greatest  friend,  next  to 
his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  to  carry  the  recollections 
of  Keats'  earliest  years  down  to  our  own  day. 
Keats  often  visited  him  at  Enfield  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 
derived  his  first  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
The  beacon  to  point  the  way  into  that  limitless 
paradise  was  Spencer's  "Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 
earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.  But  his 
first  great  effort  had  a  different  origin.  Cowden 
Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 
well.  Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 
two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.  One  of 
the  first  books  they  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 
copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."  They  once  read  this 
throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 
sonnet,  which  is  now  a  conmionplace  of  English  lite- 
rature,  and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

'*  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  Imrds  iif  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long; 
For  sidelong  would  she  bend  and  sing 
A  faery's  song. 

'^  She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild  and  manna  dew, 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said — 
*  I  love  thee  true/ 

"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 
And  there  she  wept  and  sighed  full  sore ; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 
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And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dreamed — ah,  woe  betide  ! 
The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamed — 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too, 
Pale  warriors — death-pale  were  they  all ; 
They  cried  '  La  Belle  dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! ' 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloom 
With  horrid  warning  gap6d  wide, 
And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hilFs  side. 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering; 

Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake 

And  no  birds  sing." 


If  I  had  to  express  my  own  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  finest  and  most  finished  poem  of  Keats,  I  should 
say  the  ode  on  "  Melancholy,"  the  last  change  of 
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"  he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  calmness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  *  I  know 
the  colour  of  that  blood;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  warrant ;  I  must  die.'  " 

The  only  school  that  Keats  attended  was  that 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  which  was  held  in  a 
beautiful  red-brick  house  of  the  early  Georgian 
period,  the  fayade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  His  greatest  friend,  next  to 
his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  to  carry  the  recollections 
of  Keats'  earliest  years  down  to  our  own  day. 
Keats  often  visited  him  at  Enfield  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 
derived  his  first  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
The  beacon  to  point  the  way  into  that  limitless 
paradise  was  Spencer's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 
earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.  But  his 
first  great  effort  had  a  different  origin.  Cowden 
Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 
well.  Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 
two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.  One  of 
the  first  books  they  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 
copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."  They  once  read  this 
throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 
sonnet,  which  is  now  a  commonplace  of  English  lite- 
rature,  and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

^*  Much  have  I  travelFd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  iil  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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these  gifts  of  Divine  inspiration  come  to  us  we  know 
not  whence,  and  are  delivered  to  us  through  media 
which  seem  the  most  unlikely — prophets  whose 
message  is  often  scorned  and  rejected  when  it  is 
first  heard — ^let  us,  when  we  recognise  their  spiritual 
origin,  treasure  them  with  abundant  care,  and  make 
them  the  joy  and  comfort  of  our  lives.  We  live  in 
a  practical  age ;  we  are  surrounded  by  science 
classes  and  technical  education.  Many  would  make 
us  believe  that  nothing  is  worth  knowing  but  that 
of  which  we  can  be  certain — ^that  which  we  can 
measure,  weigh,  and  handle.  Do  not  believe  this ; 
the  mind  of  man  will  always  be  more  impoi'tant 
than  his  body,  and  the  best  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  the  faint  essence  of  the  Divine  effluence  which 
makes  us  what  we  are,  are  found  embodied  and 
enshrined  in  that  which  should  always  command 
our  deepest  reverence  and  command  our  severest 
study — the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  above  all 
the  masterpieces  of  poetry. 
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"  he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  calmness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  *  I  know 
the  colour  of  that  blood;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  warrant ;  I  must  die.'  " 

The  only  school  that   Keats  attended  was   that 

of  Mr.    Clarke,  at   Enfield,  which  was  held   in  a 

beautiful  red-brick   house   of    the   early   Georgian 

period,  the  fayade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 

Kensington  Museum.     His  greatest  friend,  next  to 

his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 

Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  to  carry  the  recollections 

of   Keats'   earliest  years   down   to   our   own   day. 

Keats   often   visited    him    at    Enfield   during    his 

apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 

derived  his  first  knowledge  of   English  literature. 

The  beacon  to  point  the  way   into   that  limitless 

paradise  was  Spencer's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 

earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.     But  his 

first  great  effort  had  a  different  origin.     Cowden 

Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 

well.     Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 

two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.     One  of 

the  first  books  tliey  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 

copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."     They  once  read  this 

throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 

morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 

sonnet,  which  is  now  a  commonplace  of  English  lite- 

rature,  and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

"  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  Imrds  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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BY    SAMUEL    DAVEY,    P.R.S.L. 
[Rend  June  2Gili,  1901]. 

In  a  former  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  study  of  epistolary  literature  was  useful  as  an 
aid  to  history  and  biography.  And  in  continuing 
our  subject,  we  might  add  that  though  the  literature 
of  letter-writing  embraces  a  wide  and  extensive 
field,  there  are  a  number  of  writings  which,  though 
wearing  the  epistolary  garb,  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  Avhat  are  generally  known  either  as 
historical  or  familiar  letters.  For  a  long  period  the 
epistolary  form  was  very  popular,  and  was  adopted 
by  certain  writers  upon  various  subjects  in  order  to 
express  themselves  in  what  was  considered  to  be 
elegant  and  polite  English.  Compositions  of  this 
order  included  poetry,  novels,  and  epistles  written 
for  the  public.  Of  these  we  might  mention  *  The 
Provincial  Letters '  of  Pascal,  the  well-known 
'  Epistola?  Obscurorum  Virorum  '  (Letters  of  Obscure 
Men),  the  *  Draper  Letters'  of  Swift,  the  'Letters 
of  Junius,'  and  others.  It  has  been  said  bj-  some 
of  our  refined  modern  critics  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  gentle  craft  of  letter- wi'i ting  becoming  one  of 
the  lost  arts,  through  the  hasty  and  careless  mode  of 
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"  he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  calmness  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  can  never  forget,  and  said,  '  I  know 
the  colour  of  that  blood;  it  is  arterial  blood.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour.  That  drop  of 
blood  is  my  death  warrant ;  I  must  die.'  '* 

The  only  school  that  Keats  attended  was  that 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  which  was  held  in  a 
beautiful  red-brick  house  of  the  early  Georgian 
period,  the  facade  of  which  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  His  greatest  friend,  next  to 
his  brothers,  was  the  son  of  the  headmaster,  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  who  lived  to  carry  the  recollections 
of  Keats'  earliest  years  down  to  our  own  day. 
Keats  often  visited  him  at  Enfield  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  from  him  he  appears  to  have 
derived  his  first  knowledge  of  English  literature. 
The  beacon  to  point  the  way  into  that  limitless 
paradise  was  Spencer's  "Faerie  Queene,"  and  his 
earliest  verses  are  inspired  by  that  master.  But  his 
first  great  effort  had  a  different  origin.  Cowden 
Clarke  had  left  Enfield  and  was  settled  in  Clerken- 
well.  Keats  had  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  so  that  the 
two  friends  often  met  and  studied  together.  One  of 
the  first  books  tTiey  attacked  was  a  borrowed  folio 
copy  of  Chapman's  "  Homer."  They  once  read  this 
throughout  the  night  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  before  breakfast  Clarke  received  this 
sonnet,  which  is  now  a  commonplace  of  English  lite- 
rature,  and  a  masterpiece  of  the  English  language  : 

"  Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  Imrds  iii  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
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epistolary  writers,  such  as  Pope,  Swift,  Chesterfield, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Walpole,  Gray,  and  other  notable  men, 
yet  there  was  undoubtedly  a  pedantic  formality, 
as  well  as  a  languid  elegance,  in  most  of  their 
compositions.  They  also  lacked  the  freedom,  ease, 
and  spontaneity  of  the  letter  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Among  the  epistolary  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  holds  a  promi- 
nent place.  This  eminent  lady  was  in  her  day  a 
well-known  figure  in  society.  Possessed  of  a  hand- 
some person,  gifted  also  with  sprightly  wit  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  talent,  she  was  able 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  nearly  all  the  eminent 
litrrafi  of  her  time.  Fielding  described  her  as 
"the  glory  of  her  sex,  and  the  wonder  of  ours." 
Unfortunately  she  offended  the  two  greatest  satirists 
of  her  time,  Pope  and  Walpole,  who  used  against 
her  with  merciless  malice  all  the  deadly  weapons  of 
verbal  warfare.  The  cause  of  the  bitter  quarrel 
between  Pope  and  Lady  Mary  will  probably  never 
be  cleared  up.  Lady  Mary's  own  version  of  the 
origin  of  tlie  difference  seems  more  probable  than 
many  of  the  small  explanations  whicli  have  been 
given  by  some  critics.  According  to  her  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  her  own  statement 
was  this,  "  That  at  some  ill-chosen  time,  when  she 
least  expected  what  romances  call  a  declaration,  he 
made  such  passionate  love  to  her,  as,  in  spite  of  her 
utmost  endeavours  to  be  angry  and  look  grave, 
provoked  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  from  which 
moment  he  became  her  implacable  enemy."  That  he 
was  at  one  time  one  of  her  devoted  admirers,  and 
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time  after  time  been  showered  upon  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  on  Saturday  last  that  we  were  under  the 
mortification  of  having  our  own  opinions  of  it  flatly 
contradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who  told  us  he  con- 
sidered it  no  better  than  a  take  in." 

The  most  striking  poem  in  this  volume  of  any 
length  is  called  "Sleep  and  Poetry,"  and  in  a 
passage  of  this  Keats  maps  out  the  future  which  he 
had  designed  for  himself. 

"  0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective  and  continually 
Past  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm  I'll  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  apples  red  and  strawberries. 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  sees. 
Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  shady  places, 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces — 
Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it ;  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we'll  read. 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest  ; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread. 
Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head. 
And  still  will  dance  with  ever  varied  ease. 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on, 
Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell." 
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*  Mary  seems  to  have  cherished  an  aversion  for  her 
own  sex,  for  she  writes  when  a  girl,  "  I  have  never  had 
any  great  esteem  for  the  generality  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that  gender 
has  been  the  assurance  it  gives  me  of  never  being 
married  to  any  of  them, — that  nothing  hinders  women 
from  playing  the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their 
power."  Lady  Mary  would  have  evidently  qualified 
Mrs.  Poyser's  remark  upon  her  own  sex,  "  I'm  not 
denyin'  the  women  are  foolish ;  God  Almighty  made 
'em  to  match  the  men."  When  Lady  Mary  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  she  had  the  confidence  to  write 
to  Bishop  Burnet,  and  submit  for  his  criticism  and 
correction  a  translation  of  *  Epictetus,'  "  the  work 
of  one  week  of  my  solitude."  She  again  harps 
upon  the  inferiority  of  her  own  sex,  and  writes, 
"  My  sex  is  usually  forbid  studies  of  this  nature, 
and  folly  reckoned  so  much  our  proper  sphere,  we 
are  sooner  pardoned  any  excesses  of  that,  than  the 
least  pretentions  to  reading  or  good  sense.  We  are 
permitted  no  books  but  such  as  tend  to  the  weakening 
and  effeminating  of  the  mind.  Our  natural  defects 
are  every  way  indulged,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as 
in  a  degree  criminal  to  improve  our  reason,  or  fancy 
we  have  any.  We  are  taught  to  place  all  our  art  in 
adorning  our  outward  forms,  and  permitted,  with 
no  reproach,  to  carry  that  custom  even  to  extrava- 
gancy ;  while  our  minds  are  entirely  neglected,  and, 
by  disuse  of  reflections,  filled  with  nothing  but  the 
trifling  objects  our  eyes  are  daily  entertained  with. 
...  I  do  not  doubt  God  and  nature  have  thrown 
us  into  an  inferior  rank;  we  are  a  lower  part  of 
the  creation.     We  owe  obedience  and  submission  to 
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at  separate  desks — ^from  breakfast  till  two  or  three 
o'clock.  He  sat  down  to  his  task,  which  w^as 
about  fifty  lines  a  day,  with  his  paper  before 
him,  and  wrote  with  as  much  regularity  and 
apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  he  wrote  his 
letters.  Indeed,  he  quite  acts  up  to  the  principle 
he  lays  down,  *  that  if  poetry  comes  not  naturally  as 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  it  had  better  not  come  at  all.* 
Sometimes  he  fell  short  of  his  allotted  task,  but  not 
often,  and  he  would  make  it  up  another  day;  but 
he  never  forced  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his 
writing  for  the  day  he  usually  read  it  over 
to  me,  and  then  read  or  wrote  letters  till  we 
went  out  for  a  walk."  These  weeks  spent  at 
Oxford  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  says,  "  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  what  I  am  writing  about.  I 
will  tell  you.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  hand- 
some young  shepherd  who  fed  his  flock  on  a 
mountain  side  called  Latmos.  He  was  a  very 
contemplative  sort  of  person,  and  lived  solitar}" 
among  the  trees  and  plains,  little  thinking  that  such 
a  beautiful  creature  as  the  moon  was  growing  mad 
in  love  with  him.  However,  so  it  was  that  when  he 
was  asleep  on  the  grass  she  used  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  admire  him  excessively  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  carrying 
him  away  in  her  arms  to  the  top  of  that  high 
mountain  Latmos  while  he  was  dreaming." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  finished  this 
great  poem,  and  spent  his  time  in  revising  it  and 
seeing  it  through  the  press.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  give  you  an  accoimt  of  the  story.     In  it  Keats 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  go  home 
immediately,  and  he  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  us,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabby  as  you 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a  great  plaid,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  he  looked  like." 

On  his  return  he  found  his  brother  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "  I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  witliheld  on  his  account  from 
beginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  better,  but  much  worse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  brother 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  w^ill  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
brother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  was  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "Lawn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  Wentworth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Brown  and  the  other  by  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Brown, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  Brown 
was  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mrs. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  up, 
and  two  younger  children.     The  Brawnes  naturally 
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"  To  Sorrow 
1  bade  good-morrow, 
Aiid  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 
But  cheerly,  cheerly, 
She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  8o  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind. 
I  would  deceive  her 
And  so  leave  her ; 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

"  Come  then,  Sorrow, 
Sweetest  Sorrow, 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast ; 

I  thought  to  leave  thee 

And  deceive  thee. 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best. 

"  There  is  not  one. 
No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade.'' 

This  poem  was  severely  attacked  by  the  reviewers. 
He  writes  to  his  brother  in  February,  1819,  "  My 
poem  lias  not  at  all  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  I  think  I  shall  try  the  public  again.  In 
a  selfish  point  of  view  I  should  suffer  my  pride  and 
my  contempt  of  public  opinion  to  hold  me  silent. 
But  for  your's  and  Fanny's  sake  I  will  pluck  up 
spirit  and  try  it  again.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
success  in  a  course  of  years  if  I  persevere.  But  I 
must  be  patient,  for  the  reviewers  have  enervated 
men's  minds  and  made  them  indolent.  Few  think 
for  themselves." 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  go  home 
immediately,  and  he  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  us,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabby  as  you 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a  great  plaid,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  he  looked  like." 

On  his  return  he  found  his  brother  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "  I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  withheld  on  his  account  from 
beginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  better,  but  much  worse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  brother 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  will  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  tliat  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
brother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  was  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "Lawn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  Wentworth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Brown  and  the  other  by  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Brown, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  Brown 
was  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mrs. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  up, 
and  two  younger  children.     The  Brawnes  naturally 
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naturally  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  it  had  better  not 
come  at  all." 

It  is  painful  to  think  how  near  we  are  to  the  end 
of  his  journey.     In  June  Keats  set  off  from  London 
with  his  friend  Charles  Brown  for  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land.    George   Keats   and  his  newly-married  wife 
went  with  them  as  far  as  Liverpool,  from  which  port 
they  were  to  sail  for  America.     They  tramped  on 
with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  till  Keats  was  able  to 
do  his  twenty  miles  or  more  a  day  without  incon- 
venience.    But  when  they  got  into  remoter  parts  of 
the  Highlands  a  coarse  fare,  rough  accommodation, 
and  perpetual  drenchings  of  rain  began  to  tell  upon 
them   both.     Keats   complains    that  they  can    get 
nothing  to  support  them  but  eggs  and  oateake,  and 
that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  it.     Towards  the  end  of 
July  he  took  a  fatal  walk  of  thirty-seven  miles  across 
the  island  of  Mull.     Keats  says,  "  The  road  through 
the  island  is  the  most  dreary   you   can  think   of. 
Between  dreary  mountains,  or  bog  and  rock  and 
river,  with  breeches  turned  up  and  our  stockings  in 
hand.     About  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  shep- 
herd's hut,  into  which  we  could  scarcely  get  for  the 
smoke  through  a  door   lower  than  my  '  shoulders. 
We  found  our  way  into  a  little  compartment  with 
the  rafters  and  turf  thateh  blackened  by  smoke,  the 
earth  floor  full  of  hills  and  dales.     We  had  some 
white  bread  with  us  and  made  a  good  supper,  and 
slept  in  our  clothes  and  some  blankets.     Our  guide 
snored  in  another  little  bed  about  an  arm's  length 
off."     From  the  hardships  of  this  walk  he  caught  a 
sore  throat  which  afterwards  never  left  him,  and 
ended  in  consumption  in  which  he  died. 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  go  home 
immediately,  and  he  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  us,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabby  as  yon 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a  great  plaid,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  he  looked  like." 

On  his  return  he  found  his  brother  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "  I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  withheld  on  his  account  from 
beginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  better,  but  much  worse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  brother 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  will  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
brother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  was  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "Lawn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  Wentworth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Brown  and  the  other  by  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Brown, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  Brown 
was  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mrs. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  up, 
and  two  younger  children.     The  Brawnes  naturally 
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our  globe  was  in  its  pristine  state  perfectly  flat  and 
level ;  that  in  consequence  of  man's  fall  it  had  been 
deformed  bj  unsightly  protuberances,  as  rocks  and 
mountains,  which  were  the  tokens  of  divine  wrath, 
vestiges  of  that  awful  convulsion  which  tore  the  old 
world  to  pieces.  Lady  Mary  describes  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps  "  as  hideous,"  the  savage  gorges 
seemed  to  her  "  fit  entrance  to  the  gates  of  hell." 

These  Eastern  letters  contain  admirable  sketches 
of  character  dramatically  delineated,  with  rich 
figured  arabesque  embellishments  of  scenes  and 
customs,  glowing  with  the  voluptuous  barbaric 
splendour  of  Oriental  life.  There  is  also  a  running 
commentary  of  piquant  satire,  and  half -cynical 
irony,  which  through  the  nimble  vivacity  of  the 
writer's  understanding  turned  to  diversion  the  odd 
turns  and  grotesque  incidents  of  her  chequered 
career,  so  that  she  was  able  to  mark  the  comic  and 
ludicrous  sides  of  human  life,  and  to  give  a  bright- 
ness and  n-lat  to  the  age  she  lived  in.  Lord  Byron 
often  referred  to  these  Eastern  letters  with  admira- 
tion, and  sometimes  versified  the  writer's  descrip- 
tions. In  the  following  stanzas  he  gracefully 
alludes  to  the  gifted  author — 

"  The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  Palaces  ;  the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  tliere  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 
The  Cyprus  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar. 
The  twelve  Isles,  and  more  than  I  could  dream, 
Or  less  describe,  present  the  very  view. 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu.^' 
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At  Inverness  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  go  home 
immediately,  and  he  arrived  at  Hampstead,  as  one  of 
his  friends  tells  us,  "  as  brown  and  as  shabby  as  yon 
can  imagine,  scarcely  any  shoes  left ;  his  jacket  all 
torn  at  the  back,  a  fur  cap,  a  great  plaid,  and  his 
knapsack.     I  cannot  tell  what  he  looked  like." 

On  his  return  he  found  his  brother  Tom  dying  of 
consumption.  He  writes  to  George  at  the  end  of 
October,  "  I  am  not  sorry  you  had  not  letters  at 
Philadelphia.  You  could  have  no  good  news  of 
Tom,  and  I  have  withheld  on  his  account  from 
beginning  these  many  days.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  is  no  better,  but  much  worse. 
However,  it  must  be  told.  I  knew  my  dear  brother 
and  sister  would  take  an  example  from  me,  and  bear 
up  against  any  calamity  for  my  sake,  as  I  do  for 
others.  The  tears  will  come  into  your  eyes.  Let 
them,  and  embrace  each  other."  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  consumption  is  infectious,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Keats'  anxious  nursing  of  his 
brother  made  any  recovery  from  his  own  illness 
impossible. 

His  weakened  body  was  now  to  be  assailed  by 
another  passion.  In  Hampstead  there  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  a  house  called  "  Lawn  Bank."  In  1818 
this  consisted  of  two  semi-detached  houses  called 
"  Wentworth  Place."  One  of  them  was  occupied 
by  Charles  Brown  and  the  other  by  Charles  Dilke. 
After  Tom's  death  Keats  went  to  live  with  Bro^vn, 
sharing  the  house  and  the  expenses.  Whilst  Brown 
was  away  in  Scotland  he  had  let  his  house  to  a  Mrs. 
Brawne,  who  had  a  daughter  Fanny,  just  grown  up, 
and  two  younger  children.     The  Brawnes  naturally 
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Their  hair  is  prodigiously  powdered  to  conceal  the 
mixture,  and  set  out  with  three  or  four  rows   of 
bodkins  (wonderfully  large,  that  stick   out  two  or 
three  inches  from  their  hair)  made   of   diamonds, 
pearls,  red,  green,  and  yellow  stones,  that  certainlj 
requires  as  much  art  and  experience  to  carry  the 
load  upright  as  to  dance  upon  May-day  with   the 
garland.     Their  whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by 
several  yards  circumference,  and  cover  some  acres 
of  ground."     At  that  time  questions  of  precedence 
and  ceremony  were  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
"  'Tis   not   long   since  two  coaches,   meeting   in  a 
narrow  street  at  night,  the  ladies  in  them  not  being 
able  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which   should  go 
back,  sat  there  with  equal  gallantry  till  two  in  the 
morning,  and  were  both  so  fully  determined  to  die 
upon  the  spot,  rather  than  yield  in  a  point  of  that 
importance,  that  the  street  would  never  have  been 
cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  sent 
his  guards  to  part  them ;  and  even  then  they  refused 
to  stir,  till  the  expedient  was  found  out  of  taking 
them  both  out  in  chairs  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
after  which  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the  ])(is  was 
decided  between  the  two  coachmen,  no  less  tenacious 
of  their  rank  than  the  ladies." 

Lady  Mary  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  frigid 
ceremonials  of  the  Austrian  Court,  with  its  heaw 
uniformity  of  manners,  its  insufferable  boredom,  and 
mechanical  routine.  She  could  see  no  reality  behind 
the  ceremonial ;  to  her  the  adulatory  obsequiousness 
of  the  courtier,  ///  declanmtion  dm  jambrs,  was  not  a 
whit  more  reasonable  or  intelligible  than  the  etiquette 
of  (Jhinese  visits  of  ceremony,  where  the  first  man- 
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darin  bows  to  the  floor,  and  then  the  second  mandarin 
bows  to  the  floor,  and  then  the  first  mandarin  again 
bows  to  the  floor,  and  thus  they  go  on  until  their 
friendship  and  patience  must  be  sorely  tried.  Truly 
says  Shakespeare  : 

"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony." 

Leaving  Vienna,  Lady  Mary  found  the  fashions 
more  monstrous  in  the  provinces.  In  a  letter  dated 
from  Prague,  171G,  she  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  ladies'  garb  there : — "  They  are  dressed  after 
the  fashions  as  people  in  Exeter  imitate  those  of 
London  ;  that  is,  their  imitation  is  more  excessive 
than  the  original ;  'tis  not  easy  to  describe  what 
extraordinary  figures  they  make.  The  person  is  so 
much  lost  between  head-dress  and  petticoat,  they 
have  as  much  occasion  to  write  upon  their  backs, 
*  This  is  a  woman,'  for  the  information  of  travellers, 
as  ever  sign-post  painter  had  to  write  *  This  is  a 
bear.'  "  When  Lady  Mary  reaches  Adrianople  she 
is  in  a  new  world,  and  she  sees  the  Grand  Turk  in 
the  last  days  of  his  magnificence  and  great  poAver, 
when  everything  was  eastern  about  him.  As  we 
read  these  letters,  "  The  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  "  come  back  to  us — 

"  When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy." 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  land  of  enchantment — of  a 
sensual  earthly  paradise.  And  Lady  Mary  must 
have  sometimes  realised  the  poet's  vision — 
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as  only  a  lady  could  see  it,  and  as  it  had  never  been 
seen  before,  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  Grand 
Turk  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  for  the 
Turks  had  driven  the  Venetians  out  of  Greece, 
Peter  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  was  only  saved 
through  the  dexterity  of  Catherine  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  save  himself  and  army  from  capi- 
tulation, Charles  XII  had  also  been  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  was  still  their  captive.  Lady  Mary  saw  much 
to  admire  in  the  Turkish  people,  in  spite  of  their 
indolent  and  voluptuous  habits,  their  ostentatious 
splendour  and  rag- fair  emblazonments.  There  is  no 
doubt  she  became  at  one  time  somewhat  enamoured 
with  the  soft  refinements  of  luxury  and  sweetly 
sensuous  style  of  living.  It  is  easy  to  believe  a 
creed  which  pleases  us,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
perhaps  in  the  freakish  wantonness  of  her  fancy 
(we  think  she  was  always  a  bit  of  a  Pagan  at  heart) 
she  imbibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  later 
Epicureans,  and  quite  forgot  her  early  love  for  the 
maxims  of  Epictetus.  This  pruchaut  for  luxurious 
living  and  amusements  is  shown  in  her  description  of 
the  happy  state  of  the  Turkish  women,  which 
many  present  votaries  of  pleasure  would  consider  the 
highest  ideal  of  a  feminine  life.  She  wrote,  "  They 
(the  Turkish  women)  are  perhaps  freer  than  any  ladies 
in  the  universe,  and  are  the  onlv  women  in  the  Avorld 
that  lead  a  life  of  uninterrupted  pleasure,  exempt 
from  cares,  their  whole  time  being  spent  in  visiting, 
bathing,  or  the  agi'eeable  amusement  of  spending 
money,  and  inventing  new  fashions.  A  husband 
would  be  thought  mad  that  exacted  any  degree  of 
VOL.  XXII.  22 
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economy  from  his  wife,  whose  expenses  are  no  way 
limited  but  by  her  own  fancy.  'Tis  his  business  to 
get  money,  and  hers  to  spend  it;  and  this  noble 
prerogative  extends  itself  to  the  very  meanest  of 
the  sex.  Here  is  a  fellow  that  carries  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  upon  his  back  to  sell,  as  miserable  a 
figure  as  you  may  suppose  such  a  mean  dealer,  yet 
I'll  assure  you  his  wife  scorns  to  wear  anything  less 
than  cloth  of  gold,  has  her  ermine  furs,  and  a  very 
handsome  set  of  jewels  for  her  head." 

In  another  of  her  letters  she  describes  a  visit  paid 
to  a  broken-hearted  widow,  the  Sultana  Hafitan, 
"  who  passed  her  time  in  uninterrupted  mourning 
for  a  husband  who  had  been  dead  fifteen  years," 
but  who  seemed  to  derive  the  greatest  consolation 
in  dressing  richly,  and  decking  herself  from  head  to 
foot  with  jewels,  reminding  us  of  the  lady  mentioned 
by  Miss  Becker  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  who  made  the  modest  confession 
"that  to  be  well  and  comfortably  dressed  is  a 
sensation  of  delight  which  religion  is  incapable  of 
affording."  The  Sultana  received  Lady  Mary  in  a 
dress  covered  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  "  which  was  worth  above  £100,000  sterling. 
.  .  .  She  gave  me  a  dinner  of  fifty  dishes  of  meat, 
which  (after  their  fashion)  were  placed  on  the  table 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  was  extremely  tedious.  But  the 
magnificence  of  her  table  answered  very  well  to  that 
of  her  dress.  The  knives  were  of  gold,  the  hafts 
set  with  diamonds.  Everything  was  of  gold  except 
the  food.  She  afterwards  visited  the  wife  of  the 
Deputy  Grand  Vizier  at  Adrianople,  of  which  she 
gives  the  follow^ing  interesting  accoimt :  "  I  went  to 
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visit  the  Kiyaya's  lady,  whose  husband  was  the 
second  officer  in  the  empire,  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first,  the  Grand  Vizier  having  only  the 
name,  while  he  exercised  the  authority.  All  things 
here  were  with  quite  another  air  than  at  the  Grand 
Vizier's,  and  the  very  house  confessed  the  difference 
between  an  old  devote,  and  a  young  beauty.  It  was 
nicely  clean  and  magnificent.  I  was  met  at  the  door 
by  two  black  eunuchs,  who  led  me  through  a  long 
gallery,  between  two  ranks  of  beautiful  young  girls, 
with  their  hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to 
their  feet,  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks  brocaded 
with  silver.  I  was  sorry  that  decency  did  not 
permit  me  to  stop  to  consider  them  nearer.  But 
that  thought  was  lost  upon  my  entrance  into  a  large 
room,  or  rather  pavilion,  built  round  with  gilded 
sashes,  which  were  most  of  them  thrown  up,  and 
the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an  agreeable 
shade,  which  hindered  the  sun  from  being  trouble- 
some. The  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  that 
twisted  round  their  trunks,  shedding  a  soft  perfume, 
increased  by  a  white  marble  fountain  playing  sweet 
water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  fell  into 
three  or  four  basins  with  a  pleasing  sound.  The 
roof  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  falling  out 
of  gilded  baskets  that  seemed  tumbling  down.  On 
a  sofa,  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  with  fine 
Persian  carpets,  sat  the  Kij/ai/o's  lady,  leaning  on 
cushions  of  white  satin,  embroidered ;  and  at  her 
feet  sat  two  young  girls,  the  eldest  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  lovely  as  angels,  dressed  perfectly  rich, 
and  almost  covered  with  jewels.  But  they  were 
hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Fatiina  (for  that  is   her 
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name),  so  much  her  beauty  eflFaced  everything.  1 
have  seen  all  that  has  been  called  lovely,  either  in 
England  or  Germany,  and  must  own  that  I  never 
saw  anything  so  gloriously  beautiful,  nor  can  I 
recollect  a  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice 
of  near  hers.  She  stood  up  to  receive  me,  saluting 
me  after  their  fashion,  putting  her  hand  upon  her 
heart  with  a  sweetness  full  of  majesty,  that  no  court 
breeding  could  ever  give.  She  ordered  cushions  to 
be  given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the 
comer,  which  is  the  place  of  honour.  I  confess, 
though  the  Greek  lady  had  before  given  me  a  great 
opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admira  - 
tion  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her, 
being  wholly  taken  up  in  gazing  .  .  .  After  my 
first  surprise  was  over  I  endeavoured,  by  nicely 
examining  her  face,  to  find  out  some  imperfection 
without  any  fruit  of  my  search ;  but  being  clearly 
convinced  of  the  error  of  that  ^"lllgar  notion,  that  a 
face  perfectly  regular  would  not  be  agreeable; 
nature  having  done  for  her  with  more  success  what 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  essayed,  by  a  collection  of 
the  most  exact  features,  to  form  a  perfect  face,  and 
to  that  a  behaviour,  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness, 
such  easy  motions,  with  an  air  so  majestic  yet  free 
from  stiffness  and  affectation,  that  I  am  persuaded 
could  she  be  suddenly  transported  upon  the  most 
polite  throne  of  Europe,  no  one  would  think  her 
other  than  born  and  bred  to  be  a  queen,  though 
educated  in  a  country  we  call  barbarous.  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  our  most  celebrated  English  beauties 
would  vanish  near  her. 

"...  I  am  afraid  you  will  accuse  me  of  extrava- 
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gance  in  this  description.  .  I  think  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  women  jalways  speak  in  rapture 
when  they  speak  of  beauty,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I  rather 
think  it  is  virtue  to  be  able  to  admire  without  any 
mixture  of  desire  or  envy.  The  gravest  writers 
have  spoken  with  great  warmth  of  some  celebrated 
pictures  and  statues.  The  workmanship  of  Heaven 
certainly  excels  all  our  weak  imitations,  and  I  think 
has  a  much  better  claim  to  our  praise.  For  me,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  took  more  pleasure  in 
looking  on  the  beauteous  Fatima,  than  the  finest  piece 
of  sculpture  could  have  given  me." 

Lord  Byron  had  evidently  this  last  passage  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote — 


"  IVe  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.'' 


Though  Lady  Mary  was  often  an  apologist  for 
Turkish  laws  and  customs,  she  did  not  forget  to 
expose  the  frightful  amount  of  corruption  which 
prevailed,  and  the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
the  ruling  powers,  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
tempered  by  mob-law.  In  this  earthly  paradise,  the 
richest  land  on  what  the  Americans  call  God 
Almighty's  footstool,  the  Devil,  or  something  very 
like  him,  ruled  to  his  heart's  content.  "  The  Govern- 
ment," wrote  Lady  Mary,  "  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  army;  and  the  Grand  Signior,  with  all  his 
absolute  power,  as  much  a  slave  as  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  trembles  at  a  janissary's  frown.  Here  is, 
indeed,  a  much  greater  appearance   of   subjection 
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than  among  as ;  a  minister  of  state  is  not  spoken  to 
but  upon  the  knee.     Should  a  reflection  on  his  con- 
duct be  dropped  in  a  coffee-house  (for  they  have 
spies  everywhere),  the  house  would  be  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  perhaps   the   whole  company   put   to 
torture.      No  huzzaing  mobs,  senseless  pamphlets, 
and   tavern   disputes   about   politics,   none    of    our 
harmless  calling  names ;  but  when  a  minister  here 
displeases  the  people,  in  three   hours'  time   he   is 
dragged  even  from  his  master's  arms.     They  cut  off 
his  hands,  head,  and  feet,  and  throw  them  before 
the  palace  gate  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world; 
while  that  Sultan  (to  whom  they  all  profess  an  un- 
limited adoration)  sits  trembling  in  his  apartment, 
and  dare  neither  defend  nor  avenge  his  favourite. 
This  is  the  blessed  condition  of  the  most  absolute 
monarch  upon  earth,  who  owns  no  law  but  his  will." 
Yet  Lady  Montagu  expresses  herself  as  "  charmed 
with  many  points  of  the  Turkish  law,  to  our  shame 
be  it  spoken,  better  designed  and  better  executed 
than  ours  ;  particularly  the  punishment  of  convicted 
Hars  (triumphant    criminals   in    our  country,    God 
knows  !).    They  are  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot 
iron,  being   proved   the    authors    of   any  notorious 
falsehood.     How  many  white  foreheads  should  we 
see  disfigured ;  how  many  fine  gentlemen  would  be 
forced  to  wear  their  wigs  as  low  as  their  eyebrows, 
were  this  law  in  practice  with  us !  "     This  admirable 
method  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  if  ever  applied  in  this  country  it  should 
be  not  only  to  those  convicted  of  "  thumping  lies," 
but  also  the  little  anonymous  liars  who  are  the  pests 
of  our  literature  and  public  life.     In  Lady  Mary's 
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time  the  Turk  regarded  the  Christian  with  con- 
temptuous tolerance.  She  gives  us  a  humorous 
description  of  a  people,  "  natives  of  Arnaoutlich, 
the  ancient  Macedonia,"  who  "  living  between 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  not  being  skilled  in 
controversy,  declare  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
judge  which  religion  is  best ;  but,  to  be  certain  of 
not  entirely  rejecting  the  truth,  they  very  prudently 
follow  both,  and  go  to  the  mosques  on  Fridays,  and 
the  church  on  Simdays,  saying  for  their  excuse  that 
at  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  sure  of  protection 
from  the  true  prophet ;  but  which  that  is  they  are 
not  able  to  determine  in  this  world.  I  believe  there 
is  no  other  race  of  mankind  have  so  modest  an 
opinion  of  their  own  capacity."  In  our  own  country 
there  have  been  similar  cases  of  religious  compro- 
mise. We  all  know  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  in 
order  to  make  the  insurance  of  her  soul's  salvation 
doubly  sure,  paid  a  premium  of  £10,000  to  the  Pope, 
and  a  like  sum  to  the  Archbishop  of  (canterbury. 
In  one  of  Lady  Montagu's  charming  letters  addressed 
to  Pope,  she  in  a  very  felicitous  manner  compares 
the  dress,  customs,  etc.,  described  by  Homer,  with 
what  she  saw  around  her ;  she  wrote :  "  I  read  over 
your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before 
entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of,  many  of  the 
customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in  fashion, 
being  yet  retained ;  and  I  don't  wonder  to  find  more 
remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country,  the  Turks  not  taking 
the  pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners  as  has 
been   generally    practised    by    other   nations   that 
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imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  the  present  customs.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time 
at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  sur- 
rounded by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very 
numerous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  Andro- 
mache and  Helen  described.  The  description  of 
the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that 
are  now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before 
with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  embroidered  round 
with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that  Helen  throws 
over  her  face  is  still  fashionable,  and  I  never  see  (as 
I  do  very  often)  half  a  dozen  of  old  pashas  with 
their  reverend  beards  sitting  basking  in  the  sim,  but 
I  recollect  good  King  Priam  and  his  counsellors." 

«  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certeinly  the  same 
that  Diana  is  said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance, 
and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively, 
yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
that  leads  the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and 
infinitely  more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances, 
at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in 
the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  dif- 
ferent." It  was  a  description  of  this  dance  which 
Lord  Byron  has  so  exquisitely  versified — 
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And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls, 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls ; 
LinkM  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing;  each  too  having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 

(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; 
Their  leader  sang  -  and  bounded  to  her  song, 
With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng.  ' 

In  another  letter  Lady  Montagu  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  her  visit  to  the  Turkish  camp,  and  of  the 
strange  Corybantic  amusements  she  witnessed  there. 
"  I  went  in  my  Turkish  coach  to  the  camp,  which  is 
to  move  in  a  few  days  to  the  frontiers.  The  Sultan 
is  already  gone  to  his  tents,  and  all  his  court ;  the 
appearance  of  them  is,  indeed,  very  magnificent. 
Those  of  the  great  men  are  rather  like  palaces  than 
tents,  taking  up  a  great  compass  of  ground,  and 
being  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  apartments. 
They  are  all  green,  and  the  pachai^  of  three  faihs 
have  those  ensigns  of  their  power  placed  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner  before  their  tents,  which  are 
adorned  on  the  top  with  gilded  balls,  more  or  less 
according  to  their  diflPerent  ranks.  The  ladies  go 
in  their  coaches  to  see  this  camp  as  eagerly  as  ours 
did  to  that  of  Hyde  Park ;  but  it  is  easy  to  observe 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  begin  the  campaign  with 
any  great  cheerfulness.  The  war  is  a  general 
grievance  upon  the  people,  but  particularly  hard 
upon  the  tradesmen,  now  that  the  Grand  Signior 
is  resolved  to  lead  his  army  in  person. 

"  Every  company  of  them  is  obliged,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  make  a  present  according  to  their  ability. 

"  I  took  the  pains  of  rising  at  six  in  the  morning 
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to  see  that  ceremony,  which  did  not,  however,  begin 
till  eight.  The  Grrand  Signior  was  at  the  seraglio 
window  to  see  the  procession,  which  passed  through 
all  the  principal  streets.  It  was  preceded  by  an 
effendi  mounted  on  a  camel,  richly  furnished,  reading 
aloud  the  Alcoran,  finely  bound,  laid  upon  a  cushion. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  boys  in  white, 
singing  some  verses  of  it,  followed  by  a  man  dressed 
in  green  boughs,  representing  a  clean  husbandman 
sowing  seed.  After  him  several  reapers,  with  gar- 
lands of  ears  of  corn,  as  Ceres  is  pictured,  with 
scythes  in  their  hands,  seeming  to  mow.  Then  a 
little  machine  drawn  by  oxen,  in  which  was  a 
windmill,  and  boys  employed  in  grinding  com, 
followed  by  another  machine  drawn  by  buffaloes, 
carrying  an  oven,  and  two  more  boys,  one  employed 
in  kneading  the  bread,  and  another  in  drawing  it 
out  of  the  oven.  These  boys  threw  little  cakes  on 
both  sides  among  the  crowd,  and  were  followed  by 
the  whole  company  of  bakers,  marching  on  foot, 
two  and  two,  in  their  best  clothes,  with  cakes, 
loaves,  pasties,  and  pies  of  all  sorts  on  their  heads, 
and  after  them  two  buffoons  or  jack-puddings, 
with  their  faces  and  clothes  smeared  with  meal, 
who  diverted  the  mob  ^vith  their  antic  gestures. 
In  the  same  manner  followed  all  the  companies  of 
trade  in  their  empire,  among  which  the  furriers 
made  one  of  the  best  figures,  being  a  very  large 
machine  set  round  witli  skins  of  ermines,  foxes,  etc., 
so  well  stuffed  the  animals  seemed  to  be  alive,  fol- 
lowed by  miLsic  and  dancers.  I  believe  there  were 
upon  the  whole  at  least  20,000  men,  all  ready  to 
foUoAV  his  highness,  if  he  commanded  them.     The 
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rear  was  closed  by  the  volunteers,  who  came  to  beg 
the  honour  of  dying  in  his  service.  This  part  of 
the  show  seemed  to  me  so  barbarous,  I  removed 
from  the  window  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
it.  They  were  all  naked  to  the  middle.  Some 
had  their  arms  pierced  through,  with  arrows  left 
sticking  in  them.  Others  had  them  sticking  in 
their  heads,  the  blood  trickling  down  their  faces, 
and  some  slashed  their  arms  with  sharp  knives, 
making  the  blood  spout  out  upon  those  who  stood 
near ;  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of 
their  zeal  for  glory.  I  am  told  that  some  make 
use  of  it  to  advance  their  love,  and  when  they  are 
near  the  window  where  their  mistress  stands  (all 
the  women  in  town  being  veiled  to  see  the  spectacle), 
they  stick  another  arrow  for  her  sake,  who  gives 
some  sign  of  approbation  and  encouragement  to  this 
gallantry.  The  whole  show  lasted  near  eight  hours, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  who  was  heartily  tired,  though 
I  was  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the  captain 
pasha  (admiral),  who  refreshed  me  with  coffee, 
sweetmeats,  sherbet,  etc.,  with  all  possible  civility." 

In  June,  1718,  Mr.  Wortley  was  recalled  from  his 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  returned  with 
Lady  Mary  to  England.  She  gave  in  her  letters 
a  sort  of  Cliilde  Harold  description  of  the  classical 
places  she  saw  or  visited. 

The  letters  written  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu  in 
England,  and  afterwards  abroad,  will,  we  think, 
fairly  match  with  the  correspondence  of  Horace 
Walpole.  There  is  the  same  outspokenness,  the 
love  of  gossip,  the  same  cynical  humour — ^tinged, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  more  spitef  ulness, — ^interspersed 
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cellor  had  made  an  order  against  their  admittance. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  as  head  of  the 
squadron,  pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere 
lawyer,  and  desired  him  to  let  them  upstairs  pri- 
Tately.     After  some  modest  refusals,  he  swore  by 

G he  would  not  let  them  in.     Her  Grace,  with 

a  noble  warmth,  answered,  by  G they  would 

come  in,  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  whole 
House.  This  being  reported,  the  Peers  resolved  to 
starve  them  out ;  an  order  was  made  that  the  doors 
should  not  be  opened  till  they  had  raised  their  siege. 
These  Amazons  now  showed  themselves  qualified 
for  the  duty  even  of  foot  soldiers ;  they  stood  there 
till  five  in  the  afternoon  without  sustenance,  every 
now  and  then  playing  volleys  of  thumps,  kicks,  and 
raps  against  the  door,  with  so  much  \aolence  that 
the  speakers  in  the  House  were  scarce  heard.  When 
the  Lords  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  this,  the  two 
duchesses  (very  well  apprised  of  the  use  of  strata- 
gems in  war)  commanded  a  dead  silence  of  half  an 
hour  ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain 
proof  of  their  absence  (the  Commons  also  being 
very  impatient  to  enter),  gave  order  for  the  opening 
of  the  door ;  upon  which  they  all  rushed  in,  pushed 
aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  rows  of  the  gallery.  They  stayed  there  till 
after  eleven^^  when  the  House  rose ;  and  during  the 
debate  gave  applause,  and  showed  marks  of  dislike, 
not  only  by  smiles  and  winks  (which  have  always 
been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by  noisy  laughs 
and  apparent  contempts,  which  is  supposed  the  true 
reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey  spoke  miserably.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  dear  madame,  for  this  long  rela- 
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tion  ;  but  *tis  impossible  to  be  short  on  so  copious  a 
subject;  and  you  must  own  this  action  very  well 
worthy  of  record,  and  I  think  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
history,  ancient  or  modem.  I  look  so  little  in  my 
own  eyes  (who  was  at  that  time  ingloriously  sitting 
over  a  tea-table)  I  hardly  dare  subscribe  myself — 
Yours." 

Lady  Mary  took  very  little  interest  in  politics, 
and  in  her  extensive  correspondence  she  very  rarely 
alludes  to  what  is  passing  around  her  in  that  sphere, 
but  there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute,  in  which  she  humorously  alludes 
to  the  coalition  of  parties  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1757,  and  she  writes  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  patriot : — "  Your  account  of  the  changes  in  minis- 
terial affairs  do  not  surprise  me,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  astonishing  than  their  all  coming  together. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  a 
large  family  of  favourite  animals ;  and  not  knowing 
how  to  convey  them  to  his  country  house  in  separate 
ecjuipages,  he  ordered  a  Dutch  mastiflf,  a  cat  and  her 
kittens,  a  monkey,  and  a  parrot,  all  to  be  packed  up 
together  in  one  large  hamper,  and  sent  by  a  waggon. 
One  may  easily  guess  how  this  set  of  company  made 
their  journey  ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  think 
of  the  present  compound  ministry  without  the  idea 
of  barking,  scratching,  and  screaming.  'Tis  too 
ridiculous  a  one,  I  own,  for  the  gravity  of  their 
characters,  and  still  more  for  the  situation  the 
Kingdom  is  in  ;  for  as  much  as  one  may  encourage 
the  love  of  laughter,  'tis  impossible  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  one's  native  country." 
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This  story  was  thus  versified  by  Lord  Byron  in 
his  "  Don  Juan  " — 

"  A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  lie  saw, — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's ; 

Who,  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance ; 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather. 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether." 

The  correspondence  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu  with 
her  daughter,  Lady  Bute,  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  addressed  to  her  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Mar.  In  the  former  the  yearning  love 
for  her  daughter,  and  affection  for  her  grandchildren 
come  out.  To  her  daughter,  in  her  old  age,  she 
wrote,  "  You  have  been  the  passion  of  my  life." 
From  this  correspondence  we  can  construct  quite 
an  autobiography,  and  learn  all  about  her  daily 
habits  and  various  modes  of  living.  We  read  of  the 
pleasures  of  her  outdoor  and  indoor  life,  of  the 
incessant  activity  of  her  mind.  Although  she  some- 
times speaks  of  her  indolence,  she  never  found  rest  in 
idleness,  or  in  what  is  called  doing  nothing,  and  she 
would  have  agreed  with  Tennyson,  "  that  perpetual 
idleness  must  be  one  of  the  punishments  of  Hell." 
We  learn  also  from  these  letters  her  enlightened 
ideas  upon  education,  written  for  the  benefit  of  her 
granddaughters,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  her 
time.  Her  philosophy  of  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  her  own  simple  words,  that  "  all  the  happiness 
this  world  can  afford  is  more  within  reach  than  ig 
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generally  supposed ; "  that  "  there  is  no  entertain- 
ment so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so 
lasting ; "  that  "  the  love  of  reading  and  the  ac- 
quiring knowledge  are  the  best  provisions  for  old 
age."  WTien  she  is  reproached  for  the  love  of 
novel  reading,  she  wrote,  "  I  thank  God  my  tastes 
continue  for  the  gay  part  of  reading.  Wiser  people 
may  think  it  trifling,  but  it  serves  to  sw^eeten  life 
for  me,  and  is  at  worst  l)etter  than  the  genei*ality 
of  conversation."  Perhaps  during  the  afflictions 
and  troubles  of  her  later  life  she  read  novels  not 
so  much  to  help  her  to  think,  as  to  keep  her  fix)m 
thinking.  She  read  a  great  number  of  French 
romances,  which  did  not  require  so  much  deodorizing 
in  translating  to  suit  the  English  taste,  as  so  many 
of  those  which  have  been  written  since  her  time, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  represent  what  has  been 
called  "  the  supreme  incarnation  of  the  natui-al 
man."  For  some  years  before  her  death,  not  being 
al)le  to  bear  the  wintry  months  of  our  "  frozen  isle," 
Lady  Mary  lived  abroad  in  retirement,  employing 
herself  in  rural  pursuits,  tending  her  small  farm, 
dairy,  and  also  to  her  needlework.  In  the  year 
1 748,  writing  to  her  daughter,  she  quotes  from  the 
old  song — 

"  All  my  whole  care 
Is  my  farming  affair, 
To  make  my  corn  grow,  and  my  apple  trees  bear." 


She  seems  to  have  had  no  wish  to  rejoin  that  select 
circle  of  which  at  one  time  she  was  the  chief 
ornament,  and  she  had  still  a  more  invincible  dis- 
taste to  enter   either   into   the   fashionable   or  the 
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busy  world.  In  one  of  her  later  letters  to  her 
daughter  she  writes,  "  As  I  approach  second  child- 
hood, I  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  it." 
And  again,  "  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning 
of  pursuits  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a 
laborious  day.  I  tell  this  for  your  comfort.  It 
was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  me  that  I  should 
one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature 
has  provided  pleasures  for  every  state.  Those  are 
only  unhappy  who  will  not  be  contented  with  what 
she  gives,  but  strive  to  break  through  her  laws 
by  affecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears 
to  me  as  little  desirable  at  present  as  the  babies 
do  to  you  that  were  the  delight  of  yoiu*  infancy. 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  which  shortens  the 
sermon  of,  dear  child,  your  most  affectionate 
mother." 

In  a  summary  of  her  own  life,  made  not  long 
before  her  death,  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends, 
"  My  chief  study  all  my  life  has  been  to  lighten 
misfortunes  and  multiply  pleasures  as  far  as  human 
nature  can.  When  I  have  nothing  to  find  in  myself 
from  which  I  can  extract  any  kind  of  delight,  I 
think  of  the  happiness  of  my  friends,  and  rejoice  in 
the  joy  with  which  you  converse  together." 

Lady  Mary  suffered  from  an  internal  malady,  and 
for  some  time  before  her  end  she  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  waited  for  death,  and 
with  great  calmness  and  composure  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  her  relative,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montague)  she  awaited  the  final  summons.  Lady 
Mary  holds  a  unique  and  permanent  place  in  our 
Uterature.     Her  writings,  always  popular,  have  now 
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lived  long  enough  to  take  a  firm  root-hold  in  our 
language,  as  one  of  our  literary  classics.  Her  mind 
was  more  masculine  than  feminine,  and  without  any 
offence  to  her  memory,  we  might  describe  her  as  a 
man  bom  a  woman.  She  had  little  sympathy  for 
the  weaknesses  of  her  own  sex  and,  what  the  world 
seldom  forgives,  she  discarded  the  maxims  of 
ordinary  discretion,  and  showed  no  regard  for  the 
divine  respectabilities  or  the  linen  decencies  of 
society.  There  was  no  invertebrate  amiability  in 
her  character.  The  head  ruled  the  heart ;  her 
mind  was  active  and  receptive.  Like  all  true  lovers 
of  knowledge,  she  felt  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
possession  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which 
gives  a  lasting  source  of  happiness.  One  of  the 
best  criticisms  on  her  writings  was  given  by  one  of 
her  contemporaries.  Dr.  SmoUet,  in  the  Critical 
RrvieWy  1 763 :  "  The  publication  of  these  letters 
will  be  an  immortal  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  will  show,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  endures,  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  her  wit,  the  solidity  of  her  judgment,  the 
elegance  of  her  taste,  and  the  excellence  of  her  real 
character.  These  letters  are  so  bewitchingly  enter- 
taining that  we  defy  the  most  phlegmatic  man  on 
earth  to  read  one  without  going  through  with  them  ; 
or,  after  finishing  the  third  volume,  not  to  wish 
there  were  twenty  more  of  them.'* 
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